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TRICOTRIN, 

THE    STORY    OF    A    WAIF    AND    STRAY. 


CHAPTER   I. 

IT  was  autumn;  a  rich  golden  autumn  of  France,  with  the  glow  of  burn- 
ing sunsets,  and  the  scarlet  pomp  of  reddened  woods,  and  the  purple  and  the 
yellow  of  grapes  gathered  for  the  wine-press,  and  the  luscious  dreamy  odor 
of  overripened  fruits  crushed,  by  careless  passing  feet,  upon  the  orchard- 
mosses.  Afar  off,  in  the  full  noon-day,  the  winding  road  was  white  and  hot 
with  dust;  but  here  in  a  nook  of  forest-land,  in  a  dell  of  leafy  growth  between 
the  vineyards  which  encompassed  it,  the  air  was  cool  and  the  sunlight  broken 
with  shade,  while,  through  its  stillness  where  the  boughs  threw  the  shadow 
darkest,  a  little  torrent  leapt  and  splashed,  making  music  as  it  went,  and 
washing  round  the  base  of  an  old  ivy-grown  stone  tower  that  had  fallen  to  ruin 
in  the  midst  of  its  green  nest. 

There  was  no  sound  except  one,  beside  that  of  the  bright  tumbling  stream, 
though  now  and  then  there  came  in  from  the  distance  the  ring  of  a  convent- 
clock's  bells,  or  the  laugh  of  a  young  girl  at  work  among  the  vines; — no  sound 
except  one,  and  that  was  the  quick,  sharp,  gleeful  crack  of  nuts  in  a  monkey's 
teeth.  There  were  squirrels  by  the  score  there  in  that  solitary  place  who  had 
right,  hereditary  and  indisputable  they  would  have  said,  to  all  the  nuts  that  the 
boughs  bore  and  the  grasses  hid;  but  Mistigri  was  no  recognizer  of  rights 
divine;  she  loved  nuts  and  cared  little  how  she  got  them,  and  she  sat 
aloft  in  her  glory,  or  swung  herself  from  twig  to  twig,  crushing  and  eating 
and  flinging  the  shells  away  with  all  that  gleeful  self-satisfaction  of  which  a 
little  black  monkey  is  to  the  full  as  capable,  after  successful  piracy,  as  any 
conquering  sovereign. 

"  Mistigri,  Mistigri  ! "  said  her  companion,  surveying  her,  "  who  could 
doubt  your  human-affinity  who  once  had  seen  you  pilfer?  Monkey  stows 
away  her  stolen  goods  in  a  visible  pouch  unblushingly;  man  smuggles  his  away 
unknown  in  the  guise  of  '  profit '  or  '  percentage,'  '  commerce  '  or  '  annexation  ' 
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— the  natural  advancement  of  civilization  on  the  simple  and  normal  thieving. 
Increased  cranium,  increased  caution;  that's  all  the  difference,  eh,  Mistigri?" 

Mistigri  cocked  her  head  on  one  side,  but  would  not  waste  time  in  replying: 
her  little  shiny  black  mouth  was  full  of  good  kernels. 

••  Why  talk  when  you  can  take?"  she  would  have  asked. 

Her  owner  did  not  press  for  an  answer,  but  sung,  carelessly,  snatches  of 
Goethe's  Millsong  anil  of  Miiller's  Whisper,  his  voice  chiming  in  with  the 
bubble  of  the  stream  while  he  took  at  intervals  his  noontide  meal,  classic  and 
uncostly,  of  Chasselas  grapes  and  a  big  brown  roll. 

He  was  a  man  of  some  forty  years,  dressed  in  a  linen  blouse,  with  a  knap- 
sack as  worn  as  an  African  soldier's  lying  at  his  feet,  unstrapped,  in  company 
with  a  flask  of  good  wine  and  a  Straduarius  fiddle.  He  himself  was  seated  on 
a  fallen  tree,  with  the  sun  breaking  through  the  foliage  above  in  manifold 
gleams  and  glories  that  touched  the  turning  leaves  bright  red  as  fire,  and  fell 
on  his  own  head  when  he  tossed  it  up  to  fling  a  word  to  Mistigri  or  to  catch 
the  last  summer-song  of  a  blackbird.  It  was  a  beautiful  Homeric  head;  bold, 
kingly,  raakss,  noble,  with  the  royalty  of  the  lion  in  its  gallant  poise,  and  the 
challenge  of  the  eagle  in  its  upward  gesture; — the  head  which  an  artist  would 
have  given  to  his  Hector,  or  his  Phoebus,  or  his  God  Lyceus.  The  features 
were  beautiful  too,  in  their  varied  mobile  eloquent  meanings;  with  their  poet's 
,  their  reveller's  laugh,  their  soldier's  daring,  their  student's  thought,  their 
many  and  conflicting  utterances,  whose  contradictions  made  one  unity — the 
unity  of  genius. 

his  moment.there  was  only  the  enjoyment  of  a  rich  and  sunny  nature,  in 
an  idle  moment,  written  on  them  as  he  ate  his  grapes  and  threw  fragments  of 
wit  up  at  Mistigri  where  she  was  perched  among  the  nut  boughs.  But  the 
brilliant  eyes,  so  blue  in  some  lights  so  black  in  others,  had  the  Ihstre  and 
the  depths  of  infinite  meditation  in  them;  and  the  curling  lips  that  were  hidden 
under  the  fulness  of  their  beard,  had  the  delicate  fine  mockery  of  the  satirist 
blent  with  the  brighter,  franker  mirth  of  genial  sympathies.  And  his  face 
changed  as  he  cast  the  crumbs  of  his  finished  meal  to  some  ducks  that  paddled 
lower  down  in  the  stream  where  it  grew  stiller  around  the  old  tower,  and  took 
up  his  Straduarius  from  the  ground  with  the  touch  of  a  man  who  loves  the 
thing  that  he  touches.  The  song  of  the  water  that  had  made  the  melody  to 
his  banquet  was  in  his  brain; — sweet,  wild,  entangled  sounds  that  he  must  needs 
'nice,  with  the  self-same  fancy  that  a  painter  must  catch  the  fleeting  hues 
of  fair  scenes  that  would  haunt  him  forever  unless  exorcised  thus. 

"Quiet,  Mistigri  !"  he  said  softly,  and  the  monkey  sat  still  on  her  hazel 
bough,  eating  indeed,  but  noiselessly.  He  listened  one  moment  more  to  the 
stream,  then  drew  the  bow  across  the  strings.  The  music  thrilled  out  upon 
the  silence,  catching  the  song  of  the  brook  in  harmony  as  Goethe  caught  it  in 
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verse, — all  its  fresh  delicious  babble,  all  its  rush  of  silvery  sound,  all  its  cool 
and  soothing  murmur,  all  its  pauses  of  deep  rest.  All  of  which  the  woodland 
torrent  told — of  the  winds  that  had  tossed  the  boughs  into  its  foam;  of  the 
women-faces  its  tranquil  pools  had  mirrored;  of  the  blue  burden  of  forget-me- 
nots  and  the  snowy  weight  of  lilies  it  had  borne  so  lovingly;  of  the  sweet 
familiar  idyls  it  had  seen  where  it  had  wound  its  way  below  quaint  mill-house 
walls  choked  up  with  ivy-growth  where  the  children  and  the  pigeons  paddled 
with  rosy  feet  upon  the  resting  wheel;  of  the  weary  sighs  that  had  been 
breathed  over  it  beneath  the  gray  old  convents  where  it  heard  the  miserere 
steal  in  with  its  own  ripple,  and  looked  itself  a  thing  so  full  of  leaping  joy  and 
dancing  life  to  the  sad  eyes  of  girl-recluses, — all  these  of  which  it  told  the 
music  told  again.  The  strings  were  touched  by  an  artist's  hand,  and  all  that 
duller  ears  heard,  but  dimly,  in  the  splash  and  surge  of  the  brown  fern-covered 
stream,  he  heard  in  marvellous  poems  and  translated  into  clearer  tongue — the 
universal  tongue  which  has  no  country  and  no  limit,  and  in  which  the  musician 
speaks  alike  to  sovereign  and  to  savage. 

There  was  not  a  creature  there  to  hear,  save  the  yellow-winged  lorioles  and 
Mistigri  who  was  absorbed  in  nuts,  but  he  played  on  to  himself  an  hour  or  more 
for  love  of  the  theme  and  the  art,  and  an  old  peasant  woman,  going  through 
the  trees  at  some  yards  distance,  and  seeing  nothing  of  the  player  for  the 
screen  of  leaves,  laughed  and  stroked  the  hair  of  a  grandchild  who  clung  to 
her  afraid  of  the  magical  woodland-melodies:  "The  wood-elves,  little  one? 
Bah  !  that  is  only  Tricotrin  !  " 

Her  feet,  brushing  the  fallen  leaves  with  pleasant  sound,  soon  passed  away; 
he  played  on  and  on,  such  poetry  as  Bamboche  drew  from  his  violin,  whereat 
Poussin  bowed  his  head,  weeping  with  the  passion  of  women,  as  through  his 
tears  he  beheld  as  in  a  vision  the  "  Et  in  Arcadia  Ego." 

Then,  as  suddenly  as  he  had  begun,  Tricotrin  dropped  the  bow  and  ceased; 
and  struck  a  light  and  smoked, — a  great  Arab  pipe  of  some  carved  wood,  black 
and  polished  by  long  use.  On  the  silence  that  succeeded  there  came  a  low 
laugh  of  delight — the  laugh  of  a  very  young  child.  He  looked  up  and  down 
and  among  the  ferns  at  his  feet;  the  laughter  was  close  beside  him,  yet  he 
could  see  nothing.  He  smoked  on  indifferently,  watching  the  bright  eyes  of 
the  birds  glancing  out  from  the  shadow;  then  the  laugh  came  again;  close  at 
his  side,  as  it  sounded;  he  rose  and  pushed  aside  some  branches  and  looked 
over  a  broken  rail  behind  him  beyond  a  tangled  growth  of  reeds  and  rushes. 

There  he  saw  what  had  aroused  him  from  his  smoke-silence:  more  than 
half  hidden  under  the  moss  and  the  broad  tufted  grasses,  stretching  her  hands 
out  at  the  gorgeous  butterflies  that  fluttered  above  her  head,  and  covered  with 
the  wide  yellow  leaves  of  gourds  and  the  white  fragrant  abundance  of  traveller's- 
joy,  was  the  child  whose  laughter  he  had  heard.  A  child  between  two  and 
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three  years  old,  her  face  warm  with  the  flush  of  past  sleep,  her  eyes  smiling 
against  the  light,  her  hair  lying  like  gold-dust  on  the  moss,  her  small  fair  limbs 
struggling  uncovered  out  of  a  rough  red  cloak  that  alone  was  folded  about  her. 
The  scarlet  of  the  mantle,  the  whiteness  of  the  clematis,  the  yellow  hues  of  the 
wild  gourds,  the  color  of  the  winged  insects,  the  head  of  the  child  rising  out  of 
the  mosses,  and  the  young  face  that  looked  like  a  moss-rosebud  just  unclosing, 
made  a  picture  in  their  own  way;  and  he  who  passed  no  picture  by,  but  had 
pictures  in  his  memory  surpassing  all  the  collected  art  of  galleries,  paused  to 
survey  it  with  his  arms  folded  on  the  rail. 

Its  solitude,  its  strangeness,  did  not  occur  to  him;  he  looked  at  it  as  at 
some  painting  of  his  French  brethren's  easels,  that  was  all.  Hut  the  child, 
seeing  a  human  eye  regard  her,  forgot  her  butterflies,  and  remembered  human 
wants;  she  stretched  her  hands  to  him  instead  of  to  her  playmates  of  the  air. 
"faifaim!"  she  cried,  with  a  plaintive  self-pity;  bread  would  be  better  than 
the  butterflies. 

"Hungry?"  he  answered,  addressing  her  as  he  was  wont  to  do  Mistigri. 
"  I  have  nothing  for  you.  Who  brought  you  there,  you  Waif  and  Stray?  Tut 
down  there  and  left,  to  get  rid  of  the  trouble  of  you,  apparently  ?  Well, — 
D'Alembert  was  dropped  down  in  the  streets,  and  found  a  foster-mother  in  a 
milk-woman,  and  he  did  pretty  well  afterward.  Perhaps  some  dainty  De  Tencin 
brought  you  likewise  into  the  world  and  has  hidden  you  like  a  bit  of  smuggled 
lace,  only  thinking  you  nothing  so  valuable.  Is  it  so,  eh?" 

"J'aifaim!"  cried  the  child  afresh;  all  her  history  was  comprised  to  her 
in  the  one  fact  that  she  wanted  bread, — as  it  is  comprised  to  a  mob. 

"Catch,  then  !"  he  replied  to  the  cry,  dropping  into  her  hands  from  where 
he  leant  a  bunch  of  the  Chasselas  grapes  that  still  remained  in  his  pocket.  It 
sufficed;  the  child  was  not  so  much  pained  by  hunger  as  by  thirst,  though  she 
scarcely  knew  the  difference  between  her  own  sensations;  her  throat  was  dry, 
and  the  grapes  were  all  she  wanted.  He,  leaning  over  the  lichen-covered  rail, 
watched  her  while  she  enjoyed  them  one  by  one.  She  was  a  very  pretty  child, 
the  prettier  for  that  rough  moss  covering,  out  of  which  her  delicate  fair  shoul- 
,'ul  chest  rose  uncovered  while  the  breeze  blew  about  her  yellow  glossy 
curls. 

••  Left  there  to  be  got  rid  of, — clearly,"  he  murmured  to  her.  "Any  one 
who  picks  you  up  will  do  you  the  greatest  injury  possible.  Die  now  in  the  sun- 
shine among  the  flowers;  you  will  never  have  such  another  chance  of  a  poetical 
and  picturesque  exit.  Who  was  ingenious  enough  to  hide  you  there  ?  The 
^hirt-stitcher  who  was  at  her  last  sou  ? — or  Madame  le  Marquise  who  was 
at  her  last  scandal  ?  Was  it  Magdalene  who  has  to  wear  sack-cloth  for  having 
dared  to  sin  without  money  to  buy  absolution  ? — or  Messalina  who  covers 
ten  thousand  poisonous  passions  with  a  silver  embroidered  robe,  and  is  only 
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discreetly  careful  of  '  consequences  ? '  Which  was  your  progenitrix,  little 
one,  eh?" 

To  this  question  so  closely  concerning  her,  the  Waif  could  give  no  answer, 
being  gifted  with  only  imperfect  speech;  but,  happy  in  the  grapes,  she  laughed 
up  in  his  eyes  her  unspoken  thanks,  shaking  a  cluster  of  clematis  above  her 
head,  as  happy  in  her  couch  of  flowers  and  moss  as  she  could  have  been  in  any 
silver  cradle.  The  question  concerned  her  in  nothing  yet:  the  bar  sinister 
could  not  stretch  across  the  sunny  blue  skies,  the  butterflies  flew  above  her  as 
familiarly  as  above  the  brow  of  a  child-queen,  and  the  white  flowers  did  not 
wither  sooner  in  bastard  than  in  legitimate  hands. 

"  How  the  sun  shines  on  you,  as  if  you  were  a  princess  !  "  he  soliloquized 
to  her.  "  Ah  !  Nature  is  a  terrible  socialist;  what  republicans  she  would  make 
of  men  if  they  listened  to  her.  But  there  is  no  fear  for  them, — they  are  not 
fond  enough  of  her  school  !  You  look  very  comfortably  settled  here,  and  how 
soon  you  will  get  life  over.  You  are  very  fortunate.  You  will  suffer  a  little 
bit, — paf  !  what  of  that  ?  Everybody  suffers  that  little  bit  sooner  or  later,  and 
it  grows  sharper  the  longer  it  is  put  off.  Suppose  you  were  picked  up  by  some- 
body and  lived,  it  would  be  very  bad  for  you.  You  would  be  a  lovely  woman, 
and  lovely  women  are  the  devil's  aides-de-camp.  You  would  snare  men  in  your 
yellow  hair,  and  steal  their  substance  with  the  breath  of  your  lips,  and  dress  up 
lying  avarice  as  love,  and  make  a  miser's  greed  wear  the  smile  of  a  cherub.  Ah! 
that  you  would.  And  then  would  come  age,  a  worse  thing  for  women  like  you 
than  crime  or  death;  and  you  would  suffer  an  agony  with  every  wrinkle  and  a 
martyrdom  with  every  whitening  lock,  and  you  would  grow  hard,  and  haggard, 
and  painted,  and  hideous  even  to  the  vilest  among  men;  and  you  would  be 
hissed  off  the  stage  in  hatred  by  the  mouths  that  once  shouted  your  triumphs, 
while  you  would  hear  the  fresh  comers  laugh  as  they  rushed  on  to  be  crowned 
with  the  roses  that  once  wreathed  your  own  forehead.  And  then  would  come 
the  end, — the  hospital  and  the  wooden  shell,  and  the  grave  trampled  flat  to  the 
dust  as  soon  almost  as  made,  while  the  world  danced  on  in  the  sunlight  unheed- 
ing. Ah  !  be  wise.  Die  while  you  can,  among  your  butterflies  and  flowers  !  " 

The  child,  lying  below  there  in  her  nest,  looked  up  in  his  eyes  again  and 
laughed:  "Viva!"  she  cried,  while  she  clasped  her  grapes  in  her  two  small 
hands. 

"  Viva  ?  What  do  you  mean  by  that  ?  Do  you  mean,  imperfectly,  to  ask 
to  live  in  Italian  ?  Fie  then  !  That  is  unphilosophic.  Take  the  advice  of  two 
philosophers.  Bolingbroke  says,  there  is  so  much  trouble  in  coming  into  the 
world  and  in  going  out  of  it,  that  it  is  barely  worth  while  to  be  here  at  all,  and  I 
tell  you  the  same.  He  had  the  cakes  and  ale  too,  but  the  one  got  stale  and  the 
other  bitter.  What  will  it  be  for  you  who  start  with  neither  cakes  nor  ale  ? 
Life's  not  worth  much  to  a  man.  It  is  worth  just  nothing  at  all  to  a  woman. 
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It  is  a  mistake  altogether,  aiul  lasts  just  long  enough  for  all  to  find  that  out, 
hut  nut  long  enough  for  any  to  remedy  it.  \Ye  always  live  the  time  required  to 
get  thoroughly  uncomfortable,  and  as  soon  as  we  are  in  the  track  to  sift  the 
problem — paf ! — out  we  go  like  a  rushlight,  the  very  moment  we  begin  to 
hum  brightly.  I'.c  persuaded  by  me,  and  don't  think  of  living;  you  have  a 
golden  opportunity  of  getting  quittance  of  the  whole  affair.  Don't  throw  it 

The  good  advire  of  Experience  was,  as  it  always  is,  thrown  away  on  the 
impetuosity  of  Ignorance.     The  child  laughed  still  over  her  Chasselas  bunch, 
murmuring  still  over  and  over  again  the  nearest  approach  she  knew  to  a  name: 
"  \  ..i  -  Viva  !  " 

••  The  oh*tinacy  of  women  prematurely  developed.    Why  will  you  not  know 

when  you  are  well  off?      'Those  whom  the   gods  love  die  young.'      If  you 

would  just  now  prefer  to  have  your  mother's  love  instead  of  the  gods',  you  are 

What    have  you   before  you?     You  will  be  marked  '  outcast.'     You 

will  have  nothing  as  your  career  except  to  get  rich  by  snaring  the  foolish;  or  to 

be  virtuous  and  starve  on  three-halfpence  a  day,  having  a  pauper's  burial  as 

!    for  your  chastity.     If  you   live,  your  hands   must  he  either  soiled  or 

empty.     I  would  die  among  the  clematis  if  I  were  you." 

But  the  child,  persistently  regardless  of  wise  counsel,  only  laughed  still,  and 
strove  to  struggle  from  her  network  of  blossom  and  of  moss. 

••  Your  mind  is  set  upon  living, — what  a  pity  !  "  murmured  her  solitary 
companion.  "When  your  hair  is  white,  how  you  will  wish  you  had  died  when 
it  was  yellow, — everybody  does, — hut  while  the  yellow  lasts  nobody  believes  it  ! 
You  want  to  live  ?  So  Eve  wanted  the  '  fruit  of  fairest  colors.'  If  I  were  to  help 
you  to  have  your  own  way  now,  you  would  turn  on  me  thirty  years  hence  as 
your  worst  enemy.  Were  you  able  to  understand  reason, — but  your  sex  would 
prevent  that,  let  alone  your  age.  Let  us  ask  Mistigri.  Mistigri,  is  that  Waif  to 
live  or  to  die  ?" 

The  companion  and  counsellor,  who  lived  in  his  pocket,  and  was  accustomed 
to  be  thus  appealed  to,  had  swung  herself  down  on  to  the  grass,  and  was  now 
squatted  on  the  rail  beside  him.  The  child  catching  sight  of  the  monkey,  tried 
ten  and  stroke  her,  and  Mistigri,  who  was  always  of  an  affable,  and,  when 
she  had  eaten  sufficient  herself,  of  a  generous  turn  of  mind,  extended  her  little 
black  paw,  and  tendered  a  nut,  as  an  overture  to  an  acquaintance. 

'it  vote  for  li:  i  Tticotrin.     "  Bah,  Mistigri.     I  thought  you 

so  sensible, — for  your  sex  !     When  a  discerning  mother,  above  the  weakness 
mcnkind,   has  arranged  everything  so  neatly,  we  should  be  the  most 
rable  sentimentalists  to  interfe: 

he  spoke,  the  little  creature,  who  had  been  vainly  striving  to  free  herself 
from  her  forest-en;  her   efforts   and    looked   up  in  piteous  mute 
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entreaty,  her  eyes  wet  and  soft  with  glistening  tears,  her  mouth  trembling  with 
an  unspoken  appeal. 

He,  who  saw  a  wounded  bird  only  to  help  it,  and  met  a  lame  dog  only  to 
carry  it,  was  unable  to  resist  that  pathetic  helplessness.  He  turned  and  lifted 
his  voice. 

"  Grand'mere  Virelois,  are  you  there  ?  Here  is  something  in  your  way, 
not  in  mine." 

In  answer  to  the  shout  there  came  out  from  the  low  broken  door  of  the 
ruined  tower  an  old  peasant  woman,  brown  and  bent  and  very  aged,  but  blithe 
as  a  bird,  and  with  her  black  eyes  as  bright  as  the  eyes  of  a  mouse  under  the 
white  pent-house  of  her  high,  starched  cap. 

<k  What  is  it,  good  Tricotrin  ?  "  she  asked,  in  that  sweet,  singing  voice  that 
makes  the  accent  of  many  French  peasant  women  so  lingering  and  charming 
on  the  ear;  the  voice  that  has  in  it  all  the  contentment  of  the  brave,  cheery 
spirit  within. 

"  A  Waif  and  Stray,"  answered  Tricotrin.  "  Whether  from  Mary  Mag- 
dalene or  Madame  la  Marquise  is  unknown,  probably  will  never  be  known. 
Curses  go  home  to  roost,  but  chickens  don't.  The  Waif  is  irrational,  she 
thinks  a  mouthful  of  black  bread  better  than  easy  extinction  among  the  ferns. 
Claudine  de  Tencin  has  left  a  feminine  D'Alembert  in  a  moss-cradle;  are  you 
inclined  to  play  the  part  of  the  foster-mother  ?  " 

Grand'mere  Virelois  listened  to  the  harangue,  comprehending  it  no  more 
than  if  he  had  spoken  in  Hebrew,  but  she  was  used  to  him,  and  thought 
nothing  of  that. 

"  What  is  it  I  am  to  see  ? "  she  asked  again,  peering  curiously  with  lively 
interest  among  the  leaves.  Before  he  could  answer  she  had  caught  sight  of 
the  child,  with  vehement  amaze  and  ecstatic  wonder;  the  speech  had  been  as 
Hebrew  to  her,  but  the  fact  was  substantial  and  indisputable.  Crossing  herself 
in  her  surprise,  with  a  thousand  expletives  of  pity  and  admiration,  she  bent  her 
little  withered  but  still  active  form  beneath  the  rail,  and  stooped  and  raised 
the  foundling — raised  her,  but  only  a  little  from  the  ground. 

"  Holy  Virgin  !.  Tricotrin  !  "  she  cried,  "look  here  !  the  child  is  fastened. 
Help  me  ! " 

He  looked  quickly  as  she  called  him,  and  saw  that  the  withes  of  osiers 
and  the  tendrils  of  wild  vine  had  been  netted  so  tightly  around  the  limbs,  tied 
here  and  there  with  strong  twine,  that  the  infant  could  never  have  escaped 
from  its  resting-place;  it  had  evidently  been  so  fastened  that  the  child  might 
perish  there  unseen.  His  face  darkened  as  he  looked. 

"  Murder,  then  !  not  mere  neglect.  Ah  !  this  is  Madame  la  Marquise  at 
work,  not  Magdalene  ! "  he  murmured,  as  he  slashed  the  network  right  and  left 
with  his  knife,  and  set  the  Waif  at  liberty,  while  Grand'mere  Virelois  went  into 
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a  woman's  raptures  on  the  young  beauty  of  the  "  petit  Ge"su,"  and  a  woman's 
vehement  censures  of  a  sister's  sin. 

Tricotrin  smoked  resignedly,  while  her  raptures  and  her  diatribes  expended 
themselves;  it  was  long  before  either  were  exhausted. 

"  Don't  abuse  the  mother,"  he  interposed  at  last.  "  Everybody  gets  rid  of 
troublesome  consequences  when  they  can.  We've  done  no  good  in  disturbing 
her  arrangements.  We  have  only  disinterred  a  living  blunder  that  she  wished 
to  bury." 

••  l''or  shame,  Tricotrin,"  cried  Grand'mere,  quivering  with  horror,  while  she 
folded  the  child  in  her  withered  arms.  "  You  can  jest  on  such  wickedness  ! 
You  can  excuse  such  a  murderess  ! " 

"  Paf !  "  said  Tricotrin,  lightly  blowing  away  a  smoke  ring.  "  The  whole 
system  of  creation  is  a  sliding  scale  of  murders.  All  the  world  over  life  is  only 
sustained  by  life  being  extinguished." 

Grand'mere  Virelois,  who  was  a  pious  little  woman,  shuddered  and  clasped 
the  child  nearer. 

"  Ah — h — h  !  the  vile  woman  !  How  will  she  see  our  Lady's  face  on  the 
last  day  ? " 

"  How  she  will  meet  the  world  she  lives  in  is  more  the  question  with  her 
now,  I  imagine.  An  eminently  sagacious  woman  !  and  you  and  I  are  two  sen- 
timentalists to  interfere  with  her  admirably  artistic  play.  So  you  would  live, 
little  one  ?  I  wonder  what  you  will  make  of  what  you  have  got  !  A  Jeremiad 
if  you  are  a  good  silly  woman;  a  Can-can-measure  if  you  are  a  bad  clever 
one.  Which  will  it  be,  I  wonder  ?  " 

"  Mon  Dieu,  it  is  an  angel  !  "  murmured  Grand'mere,  "such  hair,  like  silk, 
— such  eyes, — such  a  rose  for  a  mouth  !  And  left  to  die  of  hunger  and  cold  ! 
Ah,  may  the  Holy  Mary  find  her  out  and  avenge  her  crime,  the  wicked  one ! " 

"  The  vengeance  will  come  quick  if  the  sinner  live  in  a  garret;  it  will  limp 
very  slowly  if  she  shelter  in  a  palace.  Well,  since  you  take  that  child  in  your 
arms,  do  you  mean  to  find  her  the  piece  of  bread  the  unphilosophic  castaway 
will  want  ?  " 

"  Will  I  not  !  if  I  go  without  myself.  Oh  the  pretty  little  child  !  who 
could  have  left  you?  Wherever  the  mother  dwells,  may  the  good  God  hunt 
her  down  ! " 

"Deity  as  a  detective?  Not  a  grand  idea  that.  Yet  it  is  the  heavenly 
office  that  looks  dearest  to  man  when  it  is  exercised  upon  others  !  Grand'mere, 
answer  me.  Are  you  going  to  keep  that  Waif  ? " 

The  bright  brown  wrinkled  homely  face  of  the  good  old  woman  grew 
perplexed : 

"Ah,  my  friend, — times  are  so  bad, — it  is  hard  work  to  get  a  bit  in  the  pot 
for  one's  self,  and  I  stitch,  stitch,  stitch,  and  spin,  spin,  spin,  till  I  am  blind 
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many  a  time.  And  yet  the  pretty  child, — with  no  one  to  care  for  it !  I  do 
not  know  ? — she  must  be  brought  up  hard  if  she  come  to  me.  Not  a  lentil 
even  to  put  in  the  water  and  make  one  fancy  it  is  soup,  in  some  days  these 
hard  times  !  But  do  you  know  nothing  more  of  her  than  this,  Tricotrin  ? " 

"  Nothing." 

His  luminous  eyes  met  hers  full,  and  frankly;  she  knew — all  the  nations 
where  he  wandered  knew — that  the  affirmative  of  Ticotrin  was  more  sure  than 
the  truth  of  most  men's  oaths. 

"  Then  she  must  be  abandoned  here  by  some  wretch  to  starve  unseen  ?  " 

"  It  looks  like  it." 

"  Ah  !  the  little  angel  !  What  does  the  barbarous  brutal  heart  of  stone 
deserve  ? " 

"  What  it  will  get  if  it  lodge  in  the  breast  that  rags  and  tatters  cover, — what 
it  will  not  get  if  it  lodge  in  the  breast  that  heaves  under  silks  and  laces." 

"  True  enough  !  But  the  good  God  will  smite  in  his  own  time.  Oh,  little 
one,  how  could  they  ever  forsake  thee  ? "  cried  Grand'mere,  caressing  afresh 
the  child  who  was  laughing  and  well  content  in  her  friendly  and  tender  hold. 

"  Then  you  are  going  to  adopt  her  ?  " 

"  Adopt  her  ?  Mother  of  Jesus  !  I  dare  not  say  that.  You  know  how  I 
live,  Tricotrin, — how  hardly,  though  I  try  to  let  it  be  cheerfully.  If  I  had  a 
little  more  she  should  share  it,  and  welcome;  but  as  it  is, — not  a  mouthful  of 
chestnuts,  even,  so  often;  not  a  drop  of  oil  or  a  bit  of  garlic  sometimes  weeks 
together  !  She  would  be  better  off  at  the  Foundling  Hospital  than  with  me. 
Besides,  it  is  an  affair  for  the  Mayor  of  the  commune." 

"  Certainly  it  is.  But  if  the  most  notable  Mayor  can  do  nothing  except  send 
this  foundling  among  the  others,  would  you  like  better  to  keep  her  ?" 

Grand'mere  Virelois  was  silent  and  thoughtful  a  minute;  then  her  little 
bright  eyes  glanced  up  at  him  from  under  their  white  linen  roofing,  with  a  gleam 
in  them  that  was  between  a  smile  and  a  tear. 

"  You  know  how  I  lost  them,  Tricotrin.  One  in  Africa, — one  at  the  Barri- 
cades,— one  crushed  under  a  great  marble  block,  building  the  Prefet's  palace. 
And  then  the  grandchild  too, — the  only  little  one, — so  pretty,  so  frail,  so  tender, 
killed  that  long  bitter  winter,  because  the  food  was  so  scarce,  like  the  young 
birds  dead  on  the  snow  !  You  know,  Tricotrin  ? — and  what  use  is  it  to  take 
her  to  perish  like  him,  though  in  her  laughter  and  her  caresses  I  might  think 
that  he  lived  again  ?" 

"  I  know  ! "  said  Tricotrin,  softly,  with  an  infinite  balm  of  pity,  and  of  the 
remembrance  that  was  the  sweetest  sympathy,  in  his  voice.  "  Well — if  M.  le 
Maire  can  find  none  to  claim  her,  she  shall  stay  with  you,  grand'mere,  and,  as 
for  the  food,  that  shall  not  trouble  you;  I  will  have  a  care  of  that." 

"  You  ?    Holy  Jesus  !  how  good  !  " 
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"Not  in  the  least.  I  abetted  her  in  her  ignorant  and  ridiculous  desire  to 
exchange  a  pleasant  death  among  the  clematis  for  all  the  toil  and  turmoil  of 
prolonged  existences;  I  am  clearly  responsible  for  my  share  in  the  folly.  I 
cut  the  meshes  that  her  sagacious  mother  had  knotted  so  hardily;  I  must  accept 
my  part  in  the  onus  of  such  unwarrantable  interference.  You  keep  the  Waif; 
and  I  will  be  at  the  cost  of  her." 

"  I'.ut  then,  Tricotrin,  you  call  yourself  poor?" 

"So  I  am.  But  one  need  not  be  a  millionnaire  to  be  able  to  get  a  few 
crumbs  for  that  robin.  The  creature  persisted  in  living,  and  I  humored  her 
caprice.  It  was  mock  humanity,  paltry  sentiment;  Mistigri  was  partly  at  fault, 
but  I  mostly.  We  must  accept  the  results.  They  will  be  disastrous  probably — 
the  creature  is  feminine — but  such  as  they  are  we  must  make  the  best  of  them." 

"  Then_tv»«  will  adopt  her  ?" 

"  Not  in  the  least.  But  I  will  see  she  has  something  to  eat;  and  that  you 
are  able  to  give  it  her  if  her  parents  cannot  be  found.  Here  is  a  gold  bit  for 
the  present  minute,  and  when  we  know  whether  she  is  really  and  truly  a  Waif, 
you  shall  have  more  to  keep  the  pot  over  your  fire  full  and  boiling.  Adieu, 
grand'mere." 

With  that  farewell,  he,  heedless  of  the  voluble  thanks  and  praises  that  the 
old  woman  showered  after  him,  and  of  the  outcries  of  the  child  who  called  to 
Mistigri,  put  his  pipe  in  his  mouth,  his  violin  in  his  pocket,  and  throwing  his 
knapsack  over  his  shoulder  brushed  his  way  through  the  forest  growth. 

"  Mock-sentiment !  "  he  said  to  himself.  "  You  and  I  have  done  a  silly 
thing,  Mistigri.  What  will  come  of  it  ?" 

The  monkey  cracked  a  fair-looking  fat  nut  which  she  carried,  with  glee;  and 
cast  it  forth  in  disgust:  the  handsome  shell  had  dust  and  a  maggot  within  it. 

"Ah  !"  thought  Tricotrin,  taking  the  nut  as  a  parable,  "will  that  young 
innocent  looking  life  yonder  ever  reward  us  by  corruption  at  its  core  ?" 


CHAPTER   II. 

THERE  were  two  leagues  between  him  and  the  nearest  town,  and  this  wan- 
derer little  loved  any  contact  with  the  law  or  its  officers,  with  the  routine  and 
details  of  citizenship  and  communities.  But  chance  had  brought  him,  and  him 
alone,  upon  l\is  little  castaway.  Bohemian  though  he  was,  he  would  not  neglect 
the  duty  that  the  trouvaille,  accidental  and  little  welcome  as  it  might  be, 
brought  with  it.  An  evil  thing  had  been  clearly  done;  the  search  for  it  lay 
with  the  administrators  of  civil  laws.  He  had  no  liking  for  them,  and  no  faith 
in  their  sincerity  or  their  efficiency,  but  at  the  same  time  the  foundling's  safety 
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needed  their  interference.  So  he  betook  himself  straight  through  the  vine- 
yards across  into  the  white  long  road,  poplar  fringed  and  without  shadow, 
which  led  to  the  small,  still,  gray  town,  whose  peaked  roofs  and  pointed  towers 
were  rising  far  away  out  from  a  mass  of  autumn-tinted  orchards. 

It  was  a  rapid  progress  with  his  light  swift  tread,  yet  creature  after  creature 
stopped  him,  either  of  his  own  will  or  at  their  entreaty. 

The  women  working  in  the  fields;  the  vintagers  at  labor  among  the  grapes; 
the  meek-eyed  cows  looking  over  the  stone  fences;  the  team  of  bullocks  drawing 
a  timber  wagon  wearily  along;  the  children  filling  a  pitcher  at  the  roadside  water- 
spout; the  old  women  resting  under  the  wayside  crosses; — all  had  words  from 
him,  words  which  left  them  brighter,  braver,  happier,  than  they  had  been  before 
those  kindly  eyes,  shining  so  lustrous  in  the  sun,  had  fallen  on  them.  Man 
and  child,  woman  and  animal,  felt  the  influence  of  glance  and  word,  as  the 
languid  flowers  feel  the  dew,  as  the  shaded  fruit  feels  the  summer  warmth. 

"  What  makes  thee  so  merry,  child  ?  Has  any  one  given  thee  money  ? " 
asked  an  old  woman,  deaf  and  blind,  sitting  knitting  in  the  front  of  her  vine- 
hung,  rock-built  cottage,  of  the  grandson,  who  came  bounding  to  her  side. 

The  boy  laughed  gayly. 

"No,  grand'mere.     Better  still.     Tricotrin  spoke  to  me  as  he  passed  ! " 

"  Ah,  ah  !  Tricotrin  ?  I  wish  thou  hadst  brought  him  hither.  He  would 
have  mended  thy  mother's  spinning-wheel — and  there  are  none  like  him  for 
making  dark  things  look  bright." 

"  He  was  in  haste,  .grand'mere.  And  he  had  loitered  already,  to  look  at 
Blase  Turgot's  sick  mare." 

"  And  cured  her  at  a  touch, — is  it  not  ? " 

"  Not  quite  that.  He  says  he  cannot  work  miracles,  though  we  think  he  can. 
But  it  is  certain  the  beast  let  him  look  at  her  wound  as  quietly  as  a  lamb, — she 
who  kicks  and  bites  at  all  who  go  near  ! — and  he  has  told  Blase  Turgot  how  to 
get  her  well  in  a  week." 

The  old  blind  knitter  nodded  her  head  several  times,  with  sapient  com- 
prehension. 

"  To  be  sure,  to  be  sure  !  He  can  do  what  he  likes.  If  he  be  the  Wander- 
ing Jew,  as  they  say,  it  was  wise  of  the  good  Gesu  to  bid  him  stay  so  long  on 
earth." 

"  You  think  he  is  that,  grand'mere  ? "  whispered  the  boy  in  awe,  that  subdued 
his  mirth. 

The  old  women  nodded  her  head  again  with  meaning  emphasis. 

"  It  is  said,"  she  answered  significantly.     "And  I  have  seen  things " 

"  But  the  Jew  was  wicked,  grand'mere;  and  he  is  so  good  ?"  obj  -cted  the 
boy,  who  loved  little  to  think  that  the  hand  which  had  just  tossed  him  a  great 
golden-brown  pear  was  a  hand  accursed  of  his  Church. 
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The  grandmother  laid  her  knitting  down  on  her  lap,  looking  out  at  the 
sunshine  as  though  her  blind  eyes  saw  its  beauty. 

"  Pierre, — it  may  well  be  that  a  life  led  in  atonement  is  the  life  nearest  to 
God,  and  most  blessed  to  men.  Besides," — and  she  lowered  her  voice  as  one 
who  speaks  sacrilege  fearingly,  "  besides — thou  knowest  he  has  no  love  for  the 
priests,  has  Tricotrin." 

Pierre  nodded,  but  he  remained  unconvinced;  in  his  secret  soul  he  had  no 
love  for  the  priests  himself,  finding  infinite  weariness  in  his  aves;  and,  more- 
over, the  true  instinct  of  the  child  felt,  without  reasoning  on  its  instinct,  that  the 
brightness  and  the  strength,  the  genius  and  the  sweetness,  of  the  life  they  spoke 
of  were  too  unshadowed,  and  too  unsaddened,  to  be  the  mournful  though 
hallowed  offsprings  of  remorse. 
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"  You  get  on  ill,  friend  Turgot  ?  Of  course  you  do.  You  are  surprised  ? 
I  am  not.  For  a  sou  you  give  a  sou's  worth.  Ignoramus  !  how  is  that  com- 
patible with  prosperity ?  You  want  a  receipt  for  the  philosopher's  stone?  I 
will  give  you  one.  Stint  the  corn  to  the  peasant's  mule,  and  give  overmeasure 
to  the  rich  man's  fat  stalled  beast.  Cheat  the  widow  out  of  an  egg  every  time 
she  sells  you  poultry,  and  throw  a  dainty  tit-bit  gratis  into  M.  le  Cure's  dinner. 
When  the  woman-tramp  sits  down  famished  give  her  the  mouldy  bread,  and 
when  the  Mayor  of  the  Commune  calls  for  wine  serve  him  your  best  and  oiliest. 
As  soon  as  an  inundation  or  a  fire  breaks  out  far  away  in  other  provinces,  let 
your  name  loom  large  in  subscription;  when  the  ragged  children  creep  in  to 
pick  up  the  odd  barley-corns  thrown  to  your  barn-door  fowls,  drive  them 
away  with  a  crack  of  the  whip.  Do  this  and  more  likewise,  Turgot,  and  you 
will  find  the  philosopher's  stone  turn  you  gold  !" 

Tavern-keeper  Turgot,  thus  apostrophized,  shook  his  head  pensively  in  a 
sorrowful  perplexity,  standing  at  the  porch  of  his  good  inn,  the  Golden  Lion. 

"Ah  !  it  is  well  to  talk,  Tricotrin,  and  your  lips  ever  melt  into  laughter  and 
irony.  But  you  know  me, — my  receipts  are  small,  my  compassion  is  enormous; 
the  money  runs,  runs,  runs,  like  a  scampering  mouse,  and  never  comes  back 
again  ! — what  would  you  ?  I  have  not  the  talent  to  cheat." 

"And  you  became  an  inn-keeper?     Imbecile  ! " 

"  An  inn-keeper  ?  Eh,  monsieur  !  It  is  not  only  in  an  inn  one  needs  that 
talent  to  prosper." 

"Oh  no;  it  is  wanted  in  imperial  cabinets  as  much  as  in  wayside  ones;  and 
the  bills  of  a  country  want  doctoring  as  much  as  the  bills  of  a  caf£  !  If  you 
cannot  cheat,  my  Turgot " 
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"  What  can  I  do  ?" 

"  Break  stones.     It  is  the  general  finale  of  honesty  !  " 

The  landlord,  amused  if  not  solaced,  laughed  a  little  despite  himself,  and 
went  within  to  attend  the  wants  of  one  of  the  few  wanderers  to  the  unprofitable 
though  admirable  Golden  Lion,  which  stood  so  charmingly,  close  under  the 
shadow  of  a  noble  old  brown  church,  and  fronting  the  market-place,  then  all 
ablaze  with  rich  autumnal  color,  where  the  fruit-women  sat  with  piles  of  melons, 
and  gourds,  and  late  peaches,  and  early  grapes,  and  heaps  of  damp,  sweet- 
smelling,  gathered  herbs. 

Tricotrin  left  alone  watched  the  market  awhile,  taking  an  artist's  pleasure 
in  all  that  glow  and  glory  of  confused  hues,  and  thinking  of  the  words  of 
Antoninus, — "Whatever  the  seasons  bear  shall  be  joyful  fruit  to  me,  O  Nature; 
from  thee  are  all  things,  in  thee  they  subsist,  to  thee  they  return." 

For  Nature  was  mother,  mistress,  daughter,  deity,  idol,  teacher,  friend,  all 
in  one  to  Tricotrin;  and  in  all  her  protean  shapes  he  loved  her. 

"  What  is  it  ?  All.  What  has  it  ?  Nothing/'  was  the  famous  line  anent 
the  third  estate  which  once,  through  Sieyes,  convulsed  a  nation. 

Much  such  a  line  expressed  the  social  status  of  Tricotrin,  philosopher, 
poet,  cosmopolitan,  artist,  democrat,  and  wanderer.  "  Many-sided  "  as  ever 
could  be  exacted  by  Greek  zeal  for  mortal  perfection,  he  could  be  everything 
by  turns;  but,  for  possessions,  he  had  naught  save  his  Straduarius,  his  Mistigri, 
and  a  well-beloved  Attavante's  Dante.  He  had  the  genius  of  a  Mozart, — to 
make  music  only  to  a  peasants'  festival  or  his  own  solitude;  the  eloquence  of 
a  Mirabeau, — to  remain  a  bohemian  and  be  called  a  scamp;  the  sagacity  of  a 
Talleyrand, — to  be  worth  no  more  in  any  pecuniary  sense  than  one  of  the  vin- 
tagers at  work  among  the  grapes;  the  versatility  of  a  Crichton, — to  shed  his 
talents'  lustre  forth  on  French  hamlets'  bridal  feasts,  Italian  olive-growers' 
frugal  suppers,  Spanish  muleteers'  camp-fires,  Irish  cotters'  wakes  and  revels, 
Paris  laborers'  balls  and  winebouts;  the  wisdom  of  a  Boethius, — to  laugh  at 
life  with  the  glorious  mirth  of  Aristophanes,  to  need  as  little  in  his  daily  wants 
as  Louis  Cornaro,  to  love  all  pleasure  with  the  Burgundian  jest  of  a  Piron. 
Was  this  the  reckless  waste  of  marvellous  gifts  thrown  away  like  diamonds  cast 
on  a  sea  ?  or  was  it  a  brave,  joyous,  wise  adoption  of  a  Itfe  without  care  and 
warmed  by  the  sunlight  of  nature,  careless  of  the  gas  glare  of  fame  ? 

The  world  thought  one  way;  the  bohemian  the  other.  "  Judge  no  life  until 
its  close  has  been  seen,"  says  the  sage;  hence  it  had  not  yet  been  proved 
whether  the  world  or  the  bohemian  was  most  right. 

That  he  was  Tricotrin, — a  most  markedly  distinctive  personality  moreover, 
— was  all  that  any  one  knew  of  him.  It  was  enough  for  the  people  who  loved 
him;  and  they  stretched  from  Danube  to  Guadalquiver,  from  Liffey  to  Tiber, 
from  Euphrates  to  the  Amazon,  while  in  France,  the  land  of  hjs  adoption  if  not 
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of  his  birth,  the  hand  which  should  have  dared  to  touch  him  would  have  been 
bolder  than  the  boldest  of  the  iron  hands  which  have  seized  and  swayed  her 
sceptre. 

His  life  was  a  poem;  often  an  ironic,  often  an  erotic,  often  a  sublime  one; 
a  love-ode  one  day,  a  rhymed  satire  the  next,  now  light  as  Suckling's  verse,  now 
bitter  as  Juvenal's,  oftenest  a  Bacchic  chant,  or  a  Hudibrastic  piece  of  mockery, 
but  not  seldom  a  noble  Homeric  epic.  Life  was  a  poem  with  him:  he  had  as 
little  sympathy  with  those  who  made  it  a  wailing  Miserere  of  regret  as  with  those 
who  made  it  a  Monologue  of  self. 

He  stood  looking  out  now  on  the  fruit-market,  enjoying  its  profusion  of 
color  as  other  men  enjoy  wine;  and  taking  a  peach  from  the  basket  of  one 
of  the  girl-sellers,  as  pretty  a  little  brown  creature  in  the  archness  of  her 
sixteen  years  as  ever  Florian  or  Greuze  caressed  ere  transferring  to  eclogue 
or  easel. 

"  Have  you  had  a  good  time  all  this  summer,  Ninette  ? "  he  asked  her  as 
they  loitered  in  the  deep  oak  porch  of  the  old  Golden  Lion. 

"  Ah  yes  !  "  answered  Ninette,  ever  loquacious,  thrusting  her  tanned  plump 
hands  deep  into  the  coolness  of  the  vine-leaves  as  she  rearranged  her  fruit. 
"You  know  that  the  chateau  is  open — bought  by  a  great  foreign  lord  ?" 

"Indeed  ?     And  you  have  sold  much  there  ?" 

"  Oh  enormously  !"  cried  Ninette.  "The  household  has  taken  so  much, 
though  the  seigneur  is  only  just  there.  And  they  have  made  the  place  like  a 
fairy  palace, — mon  Dieu  !  It  is  so  beautiful,  so  beautiful;  that  old  ruined 
desolate  Villiers  is  now  like  a  dream,  Tricotrin  !  Valentin  works  in  the  gardens, 
and  I  have  been  over  it  once,  before  milord  came; — and  once  since  they  let 
me  look  through  a  grating,  when  he  was  at  his  banquet,  with  a  king's  state  all 
about  him.  And  he  is  so  handsome — that  English  noble  ! — 

And  Ninette  gave  a  little  quick  sigh  as  she  replaced  her  peaches  in  their 
green  nest.  Tricotrin  smiled,  with  a  slight  touch  of  pity  in  the  amusement  of 
the  smile. 

"Leave  the  noble  alone,  Ninette!  His  hand  would  only  touch  your  soft 
cheek  to  soil  it.  The  kiss  of  the  eagle's  beak  kills  the  wild  wood-clove.  Do 
not  let  a  glance  of  the  aristocrat  make  you  cold  to  poor  Valentin." 

Ninette  flushed  ruddily,  like  one  of  her  own  peaches;  but  she  laughed  with 
a  frank,  open  laugh,  that  reassured  Tricotrin  on  the  fear  he  had  entertained  for 
her  peace. 

"  Oh  !  there  is  no  thought  of  that  folly  !  Do  you  fancy  I  am  such  a  little 
fool  !  Milord  Estmere  has  never  looked  at  me  even  !  and  they  say  he  is  so 
proud, — proud  KB  a  I'.ourbon  !  " 

••  Kstmere  !  " — he  repeated  the  name  rapidly  with  an  eager  intonation. 

11  That  is  what  they  call  him.     He  is  a  great  man;  he  is  nothing  to  me  !  " 
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said  Ninette,  pettishly,  shouldering  her  fruit  afresh  and  going  off  to  her  stall  in 
as  near  an  approach  to  bad  temper  as  the  bright  brunette  could  know. 

Tricotrin's  eyes  followed  her,  without  seeing  her,  to  the  tawny  leathern 
awning  under  which  her  vivacious  face  gleamed  so  prettily;  the  look  of  interest 
and  of  eagerness  was  still  upon  his  features,  and  the  smile  about  his  mouth 
had  a  certain  sadness  in  it  foreign  to  the  careless,  happy,  humorous  laughter 
common  there. 

"  Estmere  !  "  he  repeated  to  himself.     The  name  recalled  many  memories. 

"  Estmere  at  this  old  chateau  ! "  he  thought  as  he  moved  away  from  the 
Lion  d'Or  and  through  the  checkered  morning  light  in  which  the  people  of  the 
little  town  were  thronging,  some  to  market,  some  to  matins.  "That  is  droll. 
He  comes  here  in  the  vintage, — as  if  Beaumanoir,  in  those  old  cool  green 
woods  were  not  enough  for  one  man  !  Has  he  aught  to  do  with  that  little 
Waif,  I  wonder?  No;  not  wittingly  at  least.  Earl  Eustace  has  none  of  these 
follies,  and,  if  he  had,  would  never  drive  a  woman  to  desperation;  such  des- 
peration as  must  have  driven  that  one,  whoever  she  be,  to  such  a  deed.  He 
was  betrayed,  most  foully,  but  he  is  no  betrayer." 

As  the  thoughts,  disjointed  and  vague,  passed  through  his  mind,  he  made 
his  way  across  the  market-place,  for  once  too  absorbed  in  reflection  and  in 
memory  to  bid  farewell  to  Ninette,  or  laugh  an  adieu  with  the  dark,  handsome 
matrons,  and  the  old  hardfeatured  market-women,  who  were  chaffering  and 
chattering  over  the  price  of  poultry  and  the  ripeness  of  melons,  while  the 
Angelus  rang  from  the  belfry.  That  heavier  and  graver  fit  of  musing  lasted 
till  he  was  out  of  the  rampart-walls  that  still  circled  the  small  town  with  their 
relics  of  feudal  fortifications,  their  ditches  full  of  bulrushes  and  great  cam- 
panula-flowers, their  stones  covered  with  lichens  and  with  ivy.  Then,  when 
he  was  once  more  on  the  highway,  with  the  noble  champagne  country  stretch- 
ing in  vineyards,  and  rising  in  hills,  around  him,  Tricotrin  shook  himself,  as  a 
big  dog  will  shake  his  curls,  and  shook  the  alien  depression  off  him;  laughed 
his  own  mellow  laughter  at  himself,  and  walked  away  at  a  swift,  light  pace, 
singing  in  the  richest  and  most  tuneful  of  tenors  Beranger's 

"  Dioggne, 

Sous  ton  manteau 
Libre  et  content  je  ris  et  bois  sans  gene  ! " 

till  the  browsing  herds  lifted  their  heads  at  the  song,  and  the  vine-laborers  in 
the  distance  caught  the  air  and  hummed  it  back  again,  saying  to  each  other, 
"  Tricotrin  must  be  near;  you  hear  his  Diogene  ?  " 

He  went  back  to  the  place  where  the  day  previous  he  had  lighted  on 
the  Waif. 

The  crumbled  tower,  so  old  that  its  history  was  lost  in  the  days  of  Philip 
the  Fair,  with  all  the  greenery  clustering  round  its  masonary,  and  the  stream 
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splashing  under  its  base,  had  been  abandoned  to  the  bats,  the  owls,  the  hares, 
and  to  tike  widowed  seventy  year  old  Manon  Virelois,  who  lived  in  its  shelter 
very  hardly,  as  she  had  said,  maintaining  life  in  her  by  sheer  dint  of  the  coura- 
geous, patient,  hopeful  thrift  of  her  desolate  old  age. 

The  tower  was  approached  by  a  perilous  flight  of  stone  steps  which  led  straight 
into  its  interior;  Tricotrin  mounted  them  quickly,  being  as  lithe  and  swift  as  a 
chamois,  and  entered  the  chamber.  It  was  the  only  one  that  could  be  used  for 
human  occupance,  but  clean,  and  brightened  with  French  skill,  and  with  the 
radiance  of  the  autumnal  creepers  that  forced  themselves  through  the  crevices 
and  grew  profusely  over  the  inner  walls.  In  the  centre  of  the  gray  room,  more- 
over, the  old  woman  herself  made  a  point  of  picturesque  color,  where  she  sat 
with  an  orange  kerchief  pinned  under  her  chin,  and  the  sun  on  the  dark  blue 
serge  of  her  gown,  as  she  spun  on  and  on  at  her  spinning-wheel,  looking  up  with 
a  cheery  smile  as  he  came  to  her. 

"  \Vell,  my  good  friend  ?  what  news  of  the  little  one  ?  " 

"  No  news,"  answered  Tricotrin.  "  Nobody  knows  anything  about  her,  and 
to  the  best  of  my  belief  never  will.  I  have  told  what  we  saw  to  the  Mayor — 
good,  stupid  soul — and  the  police  are  on  the  lookout  about  it,  but  as  yet  there 
is  no  clew  to  who  dropped  her  there.  She  must  have  been  laid  down  very  early 
at  sunrise,  before  anybody  was  stirring." 

"No  doubt !  Ah!  the  wicked  wretches" — and  grand'mere  whirled  her  wheel 
with  furious  mutterings  of  horror  and  imprecation  upon  the  unknown  hands  of 
the  infant's  deserters. 

Tricotrin  listening  amusedly,  let  her  wrath  expend  itself  uninterrupted,  while 
at  the  same  moment  an  inner  door  that  stood  a  little  open  was  acting  as  an  oaken 
frame  to  the  subject  of  their  speech,  who  stood  like  some  old-world  painter's 
cherub,  with  a  large  plume  of  white  lilies  in  one  hand,  the  other  pushing  back 
from  her  brow  the  clusters  of  her  golden  curls. 

Tricotrin  surveyed  her  in  silence,  and  she  surveyed  him, — a  singularly 
lovely  child,  with  great,  dark,  meditative  eyes,  and  limbs  like  a  sculptured 
Cupid's  scarcely  concealed  by  the  little  loose  linen  shirt  she  wore,  .dropping 

iier  snowy  chest. 

"  So  !  there  you  are,  my  friend  ?  Are  you  not  ashamed  to  face  me  ? "  said 
Tricotrin,  at  length.  "  How  obstinate  is  your  sex  !  Now,  if  you  were  heiress 
to  an  empire,  or  if  the  fate  of  some  great  race  depended  on  you,  the  first  puff 
of  cold  wind  would  kill  you,  just  out  of  the  contradictory  malice  of  things.  A 
mere  unowned  bagatelle,  a  smuggled  trifle  of  straw,  a  nameless,  purposeless  bit 
of  drift-wood,  without  even  your  origin  marked  on  you,  a  spurious  coin  without 
date  or  stamp  of  the  mint,  you  flourish  just  because  you  are  wanted  no  more 
than  a  stray  mongrel  puppy,  and  are  of  not  so  much  consequence  as  a  lost 
bunch  of  keys.  Are  you  not  ashamed  of  yourself  ?  " 
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"  Tricotrin,"  murmured  the  grand'mere  reproachfully,  "  how  can  you  talk 
so  to  that  little  angel,  when  you  know  your  heart  is  full  of  pity  for  the " 

"  Waif,"  interrupted  Tricotrin.  "  Certainly  I  pity  her.  I  pity  every  new 
creature  tumbled,  nilly-willy,  into  this  ill-managed  world.  Besides,  she  must 
grow  up  a  bad  woman.  Born  under  a  contraband  flag,  there  will  be  nothing 
for  her  but  to  join  the  pirates.  She  will  not  be  to  blame.  The  minute  she 
was  born  the  law  drew  a  bar  between  her  and  the  sunlight.  She  must,  of 
necessity,  steal  the  very  few  sugar-plums  she  will  ever  get,  in  the  darkness  of 
lawlessness.  She  is  branded  without  deserving  it.  When  she  is  old  enough  to 
see  that  ugly,  unmerited  brand,  stamped  there  for  no  sin  of  her  own,  she  will  be 
one  of  a  thousand  if  she  do  not  do  something  to  justify  the  scorch  of  the  iron." 

The  child,  who  had  stood  as  if  listening,  gathering  confidence,  sprang,  in  a 
sudden  sunny  impulse,  on  to  the  old  woman's  lap,  and  held  up  her  lilies  to 
Tricotrin. 

"  'Garde  !  si  zoli  !  " 

Tricotrin  nodded  assent  to  the  lisped  words. 

"  You  would  intend  to  say  that  though  you  are  born  without  sugar-plums 
you  contrive  to  console  yourself  with  flowers;  which  is  symbolical  of  the  fact 
that  nature  is  often  kind  to  what  man  kicks  ?  I  concede  the  proposition. 
Nature  is  a  shocking  Socialist;  that  is  why  she  is  shut  out  from  forum,  school, 
and  pulpit.  She  is  a  white-robed  Hypatia,  whom  the  saints  stone,  lest  her 
teachings  should  unseat  them, — and  there  is  no  venom  like  the  venom  of  the 
Cyrils  of  the  Creeds." 

"  Mon  Dieu  !  to  bewilder  the  precious  infant  with  all  that  wisdom  ! "  mur- 
mured grand'mere,  concluding  that  it  must  be  wisdom  by  a  rule  that  often 
actuates  the  world's  acceptance  of  unproved  sagacity, — namely,  that  it  was 
completely  unintelligible.  "  Is  she  not  lovely,  the  little  darling  ?  What  a  woman 
she  will  make  !  " 

"Humph  !"  said  Tricotrin,  musingly;  "she  is  well  enough.  Beauty,  to  a 
woman  who  has  no  name,  no  father,  and  no  money,  is  much  like  the  bloom  to 
an  unnetted  peach — only  a  signal  for  the  wasps  to  sting,  and  the  flies  to  fasten, 
and  the  thieves  to  steal.  Had  she  been  ugly  it  would  not  have  been  such  a  sin 
against  the  future  to  have  rescued  her.  You,  and  I,  and  Mistigri  did  a  great 
wrong.  I  am  afraid  we  owe  her  something." 

"  And  you  will  help  me  to  keep  her,  Tricotrin,  if  nothing  is  found  ?  "  cried 
the  old  woman,  caressing  the  child's  golden  head. 

"  What  does  she  call  herself?"  he  asked,  parrying  the  question. 

"Only  that  one  word,  Viva." 

"Viva?  Not  a  bad  name  for  a  little  pirate,  and  that  is  what  she  will  turn, 
no  doubt,  out  of  vengeance  for  having  been  smuggled  into  this  rough  existence, 
like  a  bale  of  silk  smuggled  on  to  a  rocky  shore." 
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Tricotrin  smoked  in  silence  some  moments,  contemplating  the  Waif,  who, 
leaving  her  protectress  with  all  the  ungrateful  vivacious  caprice  of  childhood, 
had  thrown  herself  down  within  the  doorway,  laughing  and  playing  with  Mistigri, 
who  had  no  aversion  to  a  game  at  any  time.  She  was  perfectly  happy  now, 
whatever  the  future  held  in  store.  In  her  young  form  life  was  a  rosebud  just 
thrust  forth  into  the  light  of  the  world;  if  in  the  bud  a  canker  festered  it  would 
not  be  seen  until  leaf  after  leaf  should  have  unclosed,  and  fallen  beyond  recall. 

The  old  dame  glanced  first  at  one,  then  at  the  other;  and  set  her  spinning- 
wheel  whirling  again.  She  had  a  certain  awe  of  Tricotrin;  holding  the  credence 
prevalent  in  her  country  that  he  was  the  Wandering  Jew,  could  turn  dead  leaves 
into  gold  at  pleasure,  could  heal  the  sick  and  smite  the  healthy,  call  down  storms 
and  call  up  whirlwinds,  become  invisible  and  be  always  omniscient.  So  she  did 
not  dare  attempt  an  interruption  to  his  musing,  but  left  him  to  his  own  thoughts, 
— thoughts  ranging  over  a  career  filled  with  the  mirth  of  Piron,  the  love  of  color 
and  of  fragrance  of  Dufresny,  the  philosophies  of  Diderot,  the  adventurous 
fortunes  of  Le  Clos. 

His  erratic,  careless,  glorious  open-air  life  was  mellow  as  good  wine,  and 
radiant  as  noon;  yet  he  too,  like  the  child,  was  a  Waif  and  Stray.  It  moved 
him  with  a  certain  sympathy  for  her,  which  tempted  him  not  to  cast  her  forth 
on  chance.  For  the  fragile  porcelain  of  a  female  child's  existence  might  perish 
on  the  rapids  of  that  stream  of  hazard,  where  the  strong  gold-dashed  bronze 
of  a  bold  male  life  could  float  and  vanquish. 

Suddenly,  still  with  his  attention  on  her,  he  drew  out  his  violin  and  touched 
the  strings.  It  had  belonged  to  Blanchini,  and  had  often  lulled  Pauline  Bor- 
ghese  to  slumber,  while  its  sounds  floated  over  the  orange  grove  at  Rome. 
Tricotrin  bent  his  head  over  it,  and  played  one  of  those  divine  melodies  of 
Lulli's,  such  as  used  to  echo  down  the  alleys  of  Versailles,  and  breathe  over 
the  voluptuous  limbs  of  Coustou's  goddesses. 

He  was  a  master  of  its  melody,  such  as  an  age  sees  only  once  or  twice  in 
its  generation.  Laughing  like  some  troop  of  revellers, — sobbing  like  some  life 
worn  out  by  pain, — rich  as  a  carol  of  choristers'  voices, — sad  as  the  moaning 
of  winds  through  the  sea-pines, — the  music  followed  his  will  as  the  souls  that 
he  moves  follow  the  moods  of  a  great  poet,  who  wakes  tears  or  raillery  at  his 
wish,  and  reaches  now  to  heaven,  and  penetrates  now  into  the  darkness  of  hell. 

As  he  thus  played,  the  child,  lying  in  a  breadth  of  sunshine,  glanced  tip 
and  listened.  Gradually  the  lilies  dropped  from  her  hands,  her  playmate  was 
neglected,  her  face  flushed  with  wondering  awe,  her  eyes  grew  humid,  her 
mouth  parted  in  breathless  delight.  She  never  moved  or  made  a  sound,  but 
heard,  sjx.'11-botmd  to  the  last. 

He  laid  the  instrument  aside  and  looked  at  her. 

"  You  have  a  soul— a  good  deal  of  it  for  a  female  thing;  though  I  am  half 
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afraid  you  have  only  just  sufficient  to  get  you  into  mischief.  You  will  never 
be  a  saint,  a  martyr,  or  a  heroine,  my  friend:  but  I  should  not  be  surprised  if 
you  develop  into  a  Pompadour  or  a  Cabarrus.  Well,  that  was  your  lottery. 
If  you  had  gone  on  playing  I  would  have  had  nothing  to  do  with  you;  as  you 
answer  to  my  music  I  will  have  something.  I  do  not  want  you;  you  will  be  a 
nuisance;  but  saving  your  life  is  almost  as  bad  as  giving  it  you,  and,  after  your 
unknown  parents,  I  am  the  most  guilty  person  toward  you.  I  have  not  much 
for  myself;  I  shall  not  have  much  for  you;  but,  if  nothing  better  come  up 
for  you,  if  nothing  be  learned  of  your  rights,  we  will  see  what  we  can  do  to  let 
Grand'mere  Virelois  keep  you,  since  she  has  such  a  taste  for  the  trouble." 

"  The  Holy  Virgin  bless  you  !  "  cried  the  old  woman.  "  You  will  adopt 
her  ? " 

"  Far  from  it.  No  wise  man  binds  himself.  Though  I  am  here  to-day,  I 
may  be  in  the  moon  to-morrow.  Life  is  a  game  of  chance;  so  much  the  better. 
We  should  be  stifled  if  chance  did  not  now  and  then  kick  a  throne  into  space, 
and  give  the  accolade  to  a  beggar,  to  redress  the  balance  and  clear  the  atmos- 
phere. Adopt  her  ?  No.  But,  as  I  said,  I  will  help  you  to  keep  her.  She 
will  not  cost  much  yet  awhile;  and  there  may  be  sillier  ways  of  spending  coins 
than  in  floating  a  Waif, — though  I  doubt  it.  And  I  do  not  expect  much  of 
her  future.  She  has  a  soul:  but  female  creatures  with  yellow  locks,  and 
mouths  like  scarlet  japonica  buds,  always  kill  any  soul  in  them  they  may  have 
been  born  with  as  rapidly  as  possible  when  once  they  are  launched  on  the 
world " 

"  Ah,  hush,  Tricotrin  !  "  murmured  grand'mere,  entreatingly.  "  All  that  I 
can  do  to  teach  her  aright  I  will.  You  know  that." 

"  Surely  I  do.  But  the  teachers  most  likely  to  get  hold  of  such  a  woman 
as  the  Waif  will  be,  are  two  devils, — Vanity  and  the  Desire  of  Riches.  If  you 
know  how  to  exorcise  them,  Amie  Virelois,  you  know  what  has  beaten  all  the 
dealers  in  new  creeds  since  the  world  began.  Mademoiselle  Viva  ! — you  will 
not  like  Life.  '  Plus  aloes  quanj  mellis  habet,' — specially  for  your  sex.  All  I 
say  is,  when  you  find  out  how  much  better  it  would  have  been  to  have  embraced 
a  golden  opportunity,  and  died  among  the  clematis,  do  me  the  justice  to  remem- 
ber that  it  was  your  own  obstinacy,  and  no  lack  of  my  good  counsel,  that  made 
you  prolong  your  existence." 

With  which  farewell  address  Tricotrin  turned  to  the  old  peasant,  and  in  a 
few  serious  phrases  explained  to  her  the  total  ignorance  prevalent  through  the 
district  of  any  clew,  or  even  suspicion,  that  could  lead  them  to  identify  the 
deserters  of  the  child,  and  settled  to  provide  her  with  the  small  sum  necessary 
for  the  young  creature's  maintenance,  so  long  as  nothing  occurred  to  make  it 
possible  to  enforce  her  maintenance  from  those  on  whom  its  duty  rested.  In 
the  absence  of  this,  the  foundling,  without  him,  would  have  gone  to  public  charity. 
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Partly  out  of  the  sympathetic  compassion  instinctive  in  him,  chiefly  out  of  the 
knowledge  of  the  poor  old  woman's  poverty  and  desolation,  which  his  assistance 
would  lighten  and  the  infant's  presence  enliven,  he  promised  to  charge  himself 
with  the  cost  of  the  child,  so  long  at  least  as  nothing  should  be  discovered  of 
her  rightful  guardians. 

('•rund'mere  Virelois  knew  well  that  the  bond  would  never  be  broken,  and 
that  the  money  given  her  would  come  as  surely  as  the  spring  or  the  autumn 
came;  though  she  knew  him  also  well  enough  to  be  aware  that  it  was  a  thousand 
chances  to  one  if  he  ever  troubled  himself  to  see  again  the  thing  that  he  pro- 
tected. She  knew  his  ways,  and  knew  something  also  of  his  life,  though  it  was 
clothed  to  her  in  that  garb  of  fable,  with  which  peasant  superstition  and  exag- 
geration surrounded  it. 

The  child,  while  her  destiny  was  balanced  and  decided,  played  with  Mistigri; 
something  stilled  by  the  effect  the  music  had  taken  on  her,  but  carelessly  happy 
as  only  childhood  can  be,  catching  at  the  quivering  sun-rays  on  the  floor  with 
her  hands,  and  burying  her  bright  head  in  among  her  abundance  of  wood- 
lilies. 

Tricotrin,  as  he  passed  away  amid  the  old  woman's  thanks  and  praises, 
paused  a  moment  beside  his  Waif,  as  the  monkey  leaped  up  to  his  shoulder. 

"  Mademoiselle  Viva,  —  I  wonder  if  you  will  ever  make  me  repent  having 
taken  you  out  of  your  clematis  coffin  ?  " 

Mademoiselle  Viva  laughed  where  she  lay  in  the  sunshine,  pulling  the 
snowy  leaves  impatiently  to  pieces  of  the  lilies  which  she  had  found  so  fair,  that 
she  might  reach  their  golden  stamens. 

"  A  bad  omen  !  "  said  Tricotrin.  "  You  are  changeable  and  you  are 
ungrateful:  —  of  course  you  are,  though,  being  feminine;  you  like  that  gold 
glitter,  and  do  not  care  how  the  lilies  die,  so  long  as  you  get  it.  How  early  your 

-hows  itself  !  " 

And  with  that  he  went  out  and  down  the  crumbling  stairway,  singing  his 


"  What  fools  we  are  !  "  he  thought.  "  Love  freedom  how  we  will,  we  are 
sure  to  bind  ourselves  with  some  unwelcome  tie  —  a  mistress  or  a  spaniel,  an 
Art  or  a  Waif  !  Idiocy  !  The  child  would  have  gone  among  the  foundlings 
and  grown  up  into  a  grisette  or  a  nun;  and  now  —  she  will  look  like  a  princess, 
and  be  reared  like  a  peasant,  and  tease  me  I  daresay  all  my  life  long  !  " 

But  pity,  rather  for  the  lonely  tender-souled  old  woman  than  for  the  stray 
child,  had  moved  him  to  make  the  promise,  and  he  would  not  draw  back  from 
it.  Besides,  one  of  the  few  sorrows  of  his  joyous  life  had  been  when  a  young 
mother  had  lain  dead  in  his  arms  with  all  her  rich  gitafia's  beauty,  colorless  and 
breathless,  like  a  broken  pomegranate  flower,  and  with  his  son  of  a  day's 
life  dead  too  in  her  bosom;  for  their  sakes  he  had  pity  on  this  deserted  thing, 
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who  also  would  be  called  a  child  of  sin,  who  also  might  have  vainly  striven 
to  find  warmth  at  a  heart  whose  pulse  was  still. 


CHAPTER   IV. 

THE  woodland  nook  in  which  he  had  found  the  Waif,  and  in  which  the  old 
tower  stood,  was  a  piece  of  outlying  forest-land,  between  the  vineyards  of  one 
of  the  finest  champagne  districts  of  central  France  and  the  park  of  the  chateau 
of  Villiers,  the  chief,  indeed  for  many  leagues  the  only  great  demesne  in  those 
parts.  It  was  a  noble  ancient  place,  that  had  once  belonged  to  one  of  the 
highest  races  of  the  country,  had  passed  through  many  owners'  hands  since 
the  days  of  the  Eighty-Nine,  and  had  of  late  been  purchased  by  the  object  of 
Ninette's  homage,  under  whose  domination  it  had  again  arisen  to  its  long  lost 
grandeur. 

The  park  was  like  to  that  of  St.  Cloud;  avenue  rising  above  avenue  on  a 
steep  hill-side,  and  Tricotrin  ascended  its  broad  winding  roads  beneath  their 
succeeding  aisles  of  trees,  the  Beranger  chant  rising  also  higher  and  higher, 
like  the  song  of  a  lark,  as  he  mounted  the  terraced  slopes. 

These  stretched  high  and  far;  the  forest  and  park  of  Villiers  were  of 
enormous  extent,  with  the  river  flashing  through  them,  on  which  the  chateau 
itself  looked  down  where  it  crowned  the  crest  of  the  hill.  Some  two  hours  of 
swift  walking  brought  him  to  the  summit,  and  into  the  private  gardens  and 
avenues  more  immediately  close  to  the  house,  which  was  itself  a  gray  pictur- 
esque Renaissance  pile,  with  many  towers,  many  angles,  much  rich  carving, 
much  beautiful  alternation  of  light  and  of  shade. 

He  pushed  open  a  gilded  scrolled  gate,  looking  up  at  the  blazonry  on  the 
shield  of  its  archway; — it  was  that  of  the  arms  of  the  foreign  house  of  Estmere. 
He  smiled  as  he  saw  them;  and  went  through  into  the  gardens. 

A  young  man  was  at  work  among  their  gorgeous  autumnal  blossoms. 

"  Good  day,  Valentin,"  said  Tricotrin,  loitering  a  moment.  "  So  you  have 
a  new  lord  ? " 

"  A  very  good  one,"  smiled  the  youth.  "  There  is  no  lack  of  work  here 
now,  summer  or  winter." 

"  Good.     And  you  have  given  up  Paris  ? " 

"  I  have,  monsieur.  I  cannot  be  better  than  well  off;  and  I  am  well  off 
here." 

"  Quite  right.  It  is  a  mistake,  that  over-centralization.  Every  soul  rush- 
ing to  the  capital,  and  the  country  left  a  desert, — it  is  as  if  all  the  blood  stayed 
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in  the  heart:  how  would  the  sapless  limbs  move  then?  By-the-way, — why  do 
you  not  marry  Ninette  ? " 

The  young  man  colored,  and  destroyed  a  head  of  azaleas. 

"Ninette  is  coy,  monsieur, — she  has  seen  these  grand  people  here " 

"  Pooh  !  Because  you  give  the  child  time  to  think  about  them  !  She 
loves  you,  Valentin,  but  she  wants  to  be  more  entreated  to  say  so.  Women 
scorn  a  timid  lover;  though  shyness  is  the  best  tribute  to  their  own  power,  you 
can  never  get  them  to  appreciate  it." 

The  gardener  laughed  and  flushed  with  pleasure. 

"  Ah  !  you  know  how  I  adore  her, — the  little  coquette  !  You  know  how 
my  one  desire  is  to  win  her  as  my  wife  !  " 

"  Well, — tell  her  that  boldly;  you  will  conquer  her.  Give  her  a  wedding- 
ring  and  a  hearth  of  her  own,  and  she  will  think  no  more  of  the  big  people  up 
at  the  chateau." 

Valentin  laughed  happily. 

"  Ah  !  if  I  only  thought  she  cared  for  me " 

"  Simpleton  !  a  man  is  not  worth  his  salt  who  cannot  get  the  woman  he 
fancies.  But  if  you  let  little  Ninette  think  you  only  like  her  as  well  as  you  like 
Manon,  and  Rose,  and  Jacqueline,  and  Marthe,  and  all  the  girls  of  the  village, 
why — of  course  she  will  begin  to  ponder  on  the  '  beaux  messieurs  dores '  up  here." 

Having  left  that  suggestion  to  bear  harvest  in  the  good  gardener's  simple 
sincere  soul,  Tricotrin  went  onward;  it  was  his  way  to  scatter  seeds  of  peace, 
and  contentment,  and  reconciliation,  and  good  council,  in  this  fashion,  without 
seeming  to  do  more  than  cast  light  words  most  idly. 

Valentin  was  the  little  peach-seller's  first  love;  her  fancy  had  subsequently 
been  caught  by  the  glitter  of  a  life  she  could  never  reach,  but  Tricotrin  knew 
enough  of  the  village  coquette's  honest  child-nature,  through  all  her  vanity,  to 
know  that  her  heart  remained  true  to  her  early  lover,  and  that  she  was  of  the 
temper,  when  once  under  the  shade  of  her  own  vine,  in  the  house  of  a  husband, 
never  to  concern  herself  but  about  her  fowls,  and  her  flowers,  and  her  Sunday 
earrings,  and  her  spun  linen,  and  the  young  children,  who  would  play  among 
the  scarlet  beans  and  yellow  gourds  of  her  garden.  So, — a  homely,  innocent, 
pleasant  life  would  be  led  in  the  fair  grape  country,  instead  of  another  lost  one 
being  added  to  the  shoals  of  painted,  drunken,  ghastly,  greedy  lives,  in  the 
dens  of  Paris. 

Through  the  gardens,  with  their  statues  gleaming  white  through  groves  of 
yew  and  cypress,  Tricotrin  passed  on  till  he  came  close  under  the  walls  of  the 
chateau,  towering  high  above  him,  quaint,  majestic,  medieval,  while  from  the 
peaked  roof  floated  a  standard,  with  the  arms  and  coronet  of  the  Estmeres  on  it. 

He  glanced  up  at  the  banner,  then  looked  through  a  veil  of  flowering 
creepers  that  hung  over  a  window  near  him; — a  mullioned  window,  partially 
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open,  so  that  the  chamber  within  could  be  seen.  It  was  the  old  banqueting- 
room  of  the  building;  freshly  restored,  with  rich  deep  hues  of  purple,  and  the 
soft  gleam  of  dead  gold,  on  panels,  and  floor,  and  ceiling;  a  splendid  apart- 
ment, with  its  vast  central  table  furnished  forth  as  meals  are  set  for  princes. 
There  were  half  a  dozen  servants,  waiting  noiselessly,  but  there  was  only  one 
guest  for  them  to  serve.  And  he,  as  Tricotrin  first  saw  him,  made  a  motion 
with  his  hand  for  his  attendants  to  withdraw,  and  as  he  was  left  alone  sank  back 
in  his  seat  with  a  weary  languor,  his  noon -breakfast  scarcely  tasted.  He  was 
a  man  some  few  years  younger  than  the  one  who  watched  him,  very  tall,  very 
fair,  of  a  noble,  thoughtful,  northern  beauty  of  feature,  though  his  countenance 
was  very  grave,  and  shadowed  with  a  look  that  had  a  restless,  bitter,  infinitely 
regretful  melancholy  on  it. 

He  looked  like  a  man  on  whom  some  heavy  blow  had  fallen,  and  on  whom 
its  effects  still  endured,  though  striven  against  with  all  the  strength  and  pride 
of  a  haughty  and  naturally  tranquil  temperament. 

Tricotrin  stood  unseen,  watching  him  in  his  solitude1;  and  his  eyes  grew  full 
of  pity  as  he  did  so.  He  saw  that  this  aristocrat  amid  his  greatness  was  as 
weary  and  as  desolate  as  a  royal  prisoner  of  state. 

"Ah,  Estmere  !  "  he  murmured,  half  aloud.  "  After  all,  how  much  happier 
am  I  than  you  !  " 

An  impulse  moved  him  to  go  within,  to  touch  the  hand  that  lay  so  listlessly 
beside  the  dishes  of  gold,  to  break  the  solitude  that  amid  so  much  grandeur 
was  lonely  as  peasants  never  are  lone. 

But  though  of  a  nature  usually  impulsive,  he  restrained  the  desire  now;  he 
remained  quiet  while  gazing  through  the  screen  of  foliage. 

"  I  wish  I  could  avenge  him,"  he  thought.  "  Four  years  have  gone  by,  but 
the  poisoned  wound  rankles  still." 

He  turned  away  at  length,  after  a  long  look,  through  which  the  man  he 
watched  never  changed  his  position,  but  sat  motionless  and  lost  in  thought,  in 
the  midst  of  his  painted  and  velvet-hung  chamber,  on  whose  magnificence  the 
noon  sunlight  of  France  was  streaming. 

"Ah,  Mistigri  !"  murmured  Tricotrin,  as  he  passed  out  down  the  gardens, 
the  one  end  of  his  visit  thither  accomplished.  "  Mine  is  the  better  choice. 
He  is  a  prince  in  the  purples,  but  under  his  ermine  throbs  the  jagged  nerve, 
wrenched  by  a  vile  wife's  dishonor.  You  and  I  are  happier,  little  one.  If  he 
have  his  grapes  in  a  jewelled  dish,  we  take  ours  out  of  their  own  vine-leaves, 
fresh  from  the  vintage-feast.  If  he  drink  his  burgundy  under  the  shadow  of 
costly  frescoes,  we  drink  ours  under  the  green  roofing  of  summer  trees.  If  he 
have  delicate  patrician  cheeks  and  hair  diamond-studded  to  toy  with,  \ve  have 
cheeks  that  bloom  from  the  sun  and  the  wind,  and  hair  wreathed  with  the  forest 
bowers.  If  he  be  great — we  enjoy  !  Ours  is  the  better  portion,  Mistigri.  The 
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only  man  happy  is  the  man  who  is  free.  And  the  only  man  free  is  the  man  who 
is  at  once  philosopher  and  wanderer.  '  Sans  pays,  sans  prince,  et  sans  lois  ! ' 
His  country,  the  world, — his  prince,  his  art, — his  law,  his  conscience  and  his 
choice  !  " 

And  he  went  on,  chanting  once  more  the  gay  chant  of  the  Diogenc  through 
the  wooded  slopes  and  down  the  terraces,  while  the  distant  joyous  echo  of  his 
voice  reached  faintly  to  the  ear  of  the  solitary  noble  who  sat  within. 

He  heard  it;  and  drew  a  deep  breath  that  was  almost  a  sigh. 

"  How  carelessly  that  song  sounds  ! "  he  thought.  "  Some  vintager  or 
forester,  I  suppose, — but  surely  a  man  who  is  happy  !  " 

And  the  great  man  in  his  palace  envied  the  careless  singer. 


CHAPTER   V. 

BY  the  side  of  the  Loire,  on  a  wooded  rock,  stood  a  quaint  little  old  build- 
ing, picturesque,  aged,  cloister-like  yet  cottage-like,  with  an  abundance  of  ivy 
clothing  it  from  roof  to  base,  in  which  so  many  thousand  birds  made  their 
home  that  in  the  early  summer  the  place  seemed  one  mass  of  fluttering  wings 
and  joyous  voices.  Half  of  it  had  been  knocked  to  ruins  in  the  Fronde;  the 
other  half  was  worth  very  little,  save  to  artists  who  loved  its  quaint  nooks  and 
angles,  and  the  splendor  of  the  panorama  which  stretched  before  it,  of  river, 
hill,  and  vineyard,  with  the  towers  and  spires  of  Blois  in  the  golden  distance. 

One  of  its  gables  held  an  oval  deep-embrasured  window,  whose  glass  had 
long  since  perished  and  been  replaced  by  coils  of  ivy  hanging  down  across  the 
aperture.  The  oval  hole  was  high  in  air,  in  the  topmost  stones  of  the  coping, 
beneath  its  red  high  sloping  roof;  but  it  served  like  a  frame  for  a  young  face 
that  looked  out  from  it  very  often.  The  face  of  a  woman-child  of  fifteen;  a 
face  with  the  richest  of  fair  tints,  with  a  beautiful  scarlet  mouth  whose  corners 
curled  upward,  with  great  dark  eyes  that  were  black  with  the  soft  glowing  dark- 
ness of  the  antelope's,  with  a  profusion  of  fair  hair  tossed  backward,  and  tied 
with  a  blue  fillet,  to  fall  all  over  her  shoulders  at  its  own  will. 

It  was  a  very  lonely  part  of  the  river-side;  Blois  was  only  visible  on  a  sunny 
day,  and  there  were  nothing  but  vineyards  and  peasant-proprieties  for  leagues 
around.  Yet  there  had  been  no  lack  of  the  warmest,  if  not  the  most  flattering, 
speakers,  to  tell  the  child  of  her  beauty. 

The  old  ferryman  who  would  let  her  float  for  hours  in  his  broad  lumbering 
boat;  the  country  people  who  when  they  passed  her  on  their  way  to  market 
would  check  their  mules  and  give  her  their  largest  eggs,  brightest  fruit,  sweetest 
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honey;  the  vine  laborers  who  would  look  up  to  catch  a  glance  from  her  as  they 
went  to  their  work  among  the  grapes;  all  who  came  near  her  caressed  her, 
spoiled  her,  lavished  on  her  all  the  kindliness  and  enthusiasm  of  their  nation, 
and  christened  her  wherever  she  went  "  Le  sourire  de  la  Loire  " — "  La  Fille  des 
Fees."  And  the  smile  of  the  beautiful  laughing  river,  beside  whose  banks  all 
her  short  life  had  passed,  seemed  caught  on  her  face  in  its  sunlight  and  beauty 
where  it  looked  out  from  the  gloom  of  the  oval  embrasure. 

She  was  listening  with  eager  expectant  pleasure,  in  the  stillness  of  the  summer 
afternoon.  All  was  quiet:  her  friend  the  ferryman  was  mending  an  old  brown 
sail  under  the  shade  of  his  cottage,  and  the  boat  itself  was  motionless,  casting 
a  long  shadow  across  the  water.  Some  way  off,  some  children  in  little  blue 
blouses  were  playing  under  a  sycamore  with  a  great  gourd  they  could  hardly 
roll.  Very  far  down  the  stream  there  was  a  barge,  drifting  lazily,  with  a  load 
of  hay,  on  which  the  men  who  had  mown  it  were  stretched  sound  asleep  in  the 
calm  and  the  heat. 

At  every  point  where  her  eyes  glanced  there  was  a  picture  of  exquisite  color, 
and  light,  and  variety. 

But  the  scene  in  its  loveliness  was  so  old  to  her,  so  familiar,  that  it  was 
scarcely  lovely;  only  monotonous.  With  all  a  child's  usual  ignorant  impatience 
of  the  joys  of  the  present — joys  so  little  valued  at  the  time,  so  futilely  regretted 
in  the  after-years — she  was  heedless  of  the  hour's  pleasure,  she  was  longing  for 
what  had  not  come. 

Round  a  bend  in  the  river  a  rowing  boat  came  in  sight.  The  long  straight 
stroke  of  oars  in  powerful  hands  sent  the  little  thing  swiftly  forward  with 
pleasant  and  even  pace.  At  times  it  loitered  while  the  rower  let  his  sculls  lie 
at  rest  and  gazed  in  peaceful  indolence  down  the  rush  of  the  stream.  At 
times  he  brought  it  onward,  gently  and  easily,  down  the  rapid  current  through 
the  hot  and  fragrant  day,  between  the  landscapes  of  the  vine-hung  banks. 
Every  now  and  then,  from  under  the  shade  of  his  sombrero,  his  eyes  glanced 
up  at  the  distant  cottage  smothered  in  its  chestnuts  and  its  cork-trees;  and 
with  the  ripple  of  the  waters  his  voice  sung  to  the  rhythm  of  a  Venice  barcarolle, 
a  rowing  song  of  Turkish  boatmen.  The  Allah  hu!  of  the  Golden  Horn  went 
echoing  softly  over  the  width  of  the  Loire;  and  the  bargemen  looked  up  from 
their  indolent  rest  in  the  hay,  and  the  children  left  off  their  game  with  the 
gourd,  and  the  old  ferryman  dropped  the  heavy  end  of  his  sail  to  shade  his 
eyes  from  the  sun  with  one  hand,  as  they  heard  the  song,  and  saw  the  boat, 
and  smiled  with  one  accord: — for  it  was  Tricotrin. 

The  child  saw  and  heard  too;  laughed  with  delight;  balanced  herself  with 
an  upward  agile  spring  till  her  foot  rested  on  the  stone  coping  of  her  window- 
seat;  and  leaping  lightly  down  off  the  jutting  stones  that  formed  a  sort  of 
crazed  and  crumbling  irregular  stairway  from  her  casement  to  the  ground,  ran 
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as  fleetly  as  a  young  deer  down  the  slope  to  the  river-bank,  and  reached  it  just 
as  the  boat-keel  grated  there. 

"  Viva  !" 

He  passed  his  hand  over  her  hair  with  a  tender  caress  as  she  threw  her  arms 
about  him  with  the  abandonment  and  welcome  of  an  ardent,  graceful  child, 
lifting  her  lovely  mouth,  like  a  red  camellia  bud,  up  for  the  kiss  which  he  gave 
it  lightly. 

"  Viva  !  "  he  cried,  "of  a  surety  you  have  the  most  inherent  pertinacity  in 
living  of  any  creature  ever  borne  !  Nothing  but  a  chamois — or  a  Waif — could 
have  sprung  down  that  wall  by  the  jutting  stones.  You  have  a  marvellous  trick 
of  thriving  on  what  would  have  killed  any  other.  Still — tant  va  la  cruche  d 
fi-iiK,  fff.  Take  care  !  " 

Viva  laughed  up  in  his  face. 

"  If  I  had  fallen,  you  would  have  been  there  !     What  matter  then  ?  " 

"  But — I  may  not  be  '  there '  always  !  Do  not  lean  on  a  reed,  little  one.  To 
depend  on  another  is  to  walk  upon  crutches:  and  the  best  crutch  is  but  a  sorry 
exchange  for  sound  limbs.  Ah  !  Mistigri  wants  to  get  at  you;  take  her.  Anil 
you  have  been  well  all  this  while?" 

••  Why  !  I  am  always  well  !  "  laughed  the  child  in  the  exultant  security  of 
her  own  perfect  strength  and  health.  "I  do  not  think  I  know  what  pain  is. 
But  for  what  a  long  time  you  have  been  away  !  I  thought  you  would  never 
come  !  " 

Tricotrin  shrugged  his  shoulders. 

"  Mignonne, — I  cannot  let  even  a  Waif  be  a  tie.  I  have  enjoyed  myself; 
and  so  have  you,  I  do  not  doubt  ?  " 

"Oh,  I  enjoy  myself,"  answered  the  child,  with  a  certain  disdain  for  the 
fact.  "  But  Adele  says  it  is  'provincial '  to  enjoy." 

"  And  who  may  this  kill-joy  and  cynic  of  an  Adele  be,  I  pray  you  ?  " 

"She  is  at  the  convent; — a  noble's  daughter,"  said  the  Waif,  still  clinging 
to  him  with  one  hand,  while  she  held  Mistigri  with  the  other.  "  But  I  forgot 
— you  must  be  tired;  you  must  want  to  eat?  " 

••Tired?— no.  Hungry?— yes.  I  have  been  rowing  three  leagues,  and 
have  had  only  a  draught  of  red  wine  on  the  way.  Have  you  anything  in  your 
larder,  little  one  ?  " 

••  (  MI  pel  :     There  is  some  galette,  and  plenty  of  chestnuts;  and  a  guinea- 
hen,  though  I  am  afraid  she  is  a  little  old,  and  some  fruit." 
nough  !     It  is  a  supper  for  a  king." 
>u  will  come  in  now  ?  " 

'  >  get  it  ?— yes.  To  eat  it  ?— pas  si  bete  !  Never  spend  time  indoors  when 
you  can  spend  it  out  of  doors.  Stay.  Run  and  bring  me  something,  while  I 
fasten  the  boat.  Grand'mere  is  washing,  I  see;  that  is  a  sacred  and  solemn 
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business.  Tell  her  I  will  see  her  later  on,  when  the  linen  shall  have  reposed  in 
peace." 

The  child  flew  off  on  her  errand,  the  cloud  of  her  fair  hair  flying  behind  her 
on  the  wind,  to  where  the  little  figure  of  the  old  peasant  woman,  older  but 
none  the  less  active,  bent  over  a  great  washing-tub  among  the  scarlet-flowering 
beans  of  her  garden.  Grand'mere  had  grown  deaf,  and  the  height  of  the  beans 
had  prevented  her  seeing  the  arrival. 

Tricotrin  dragged  his  boat  up  on  the  bank,  high  and  dry  upon  the  grass, 
fastened  it  to  a  tree,  and  had  only  just  finished  tying  the  rope  when  his  Waif 
returned  with  both  hands  laden;  the  sunshine  like  a  halo  of  gold  round  her 
head,  her  face  beaming  with  delight,  and  the  warmth  of  the  day  and  the  kiss 
of  the  wind. 

"  This  is  all  I  can  find.  Will  that  do  ?  That  gray  cat  of  Sarazin's  has 
stolen  the  fowl,"  she  said,  asjhe  hastened  to  take  her  burden  from  her,  with  the 
courtesy  he  would  sooner  have  omitted  to  a  queen  than  to  a  foundling. 

"  Do?  It  is  a  meal  for  the  gods  !  But  you  are  feminine,  Viva;  it  is  not 
for  you  to  serve  me." 

"  I  would  serve  none  but  you." 

"  Verily  ?  Then  you  are  wrong,  my  child.  You  should  serve  all  the  old 
and  the  poor.  Nevertheless,  I  thank  you  for  your  preference.  And  now — let 
us  go  to  your  favorite  tree." 

The  tree  was  at  some  little  distance  from  the  cottage  where  he  had  placed 
his  Waif  and  her  guardian, — a  huge  old  beech-tree  with  wide-stretching  arms  of 
shelter  and  welcome,  and  moss-lined  couches  in  the  depths  of  its  great  trunk, 
and  abovehead  a  broad  crown  of  fresh  green  leaf.  The  tree  stood  some  way 
from  the  river,  yet  close  enough  for  all  the  babble  of  the  water  to  be  heard 
amid  the  deep-grown  woodland  wilderness  that  surrounded  it;  woodland  ending 
only  where  the  vineyards  met  it. 

And  here,  in  the  hollows  of  the  massive  boles,  was  the  Waif's  favorite 
throne;  a  throne  where  the  child  would  sit  through  many  sunny  hours,  watching 
the  birds'  flight,  and  the  movement  of  the  insects  in  the  blue  depths  of  the 
aconite  and  the  purple  glories  of  the  gorgeous  belladonna;  a  throne  without 
one  care  in  its  eminence,  one  cruelty  in  its  embrace. 

Twelve  years  had  passed  by  since  the  Waif  had  been  found  among  the 
clematis;  and  those  twelve  years  had  been  full  of  the  long,  sweet,  spontaneous 
pleasures  of  childhood.  True,  she  lived  simply  in  a  river-side  cottage,  with 
an  old  and  unlearned  woman  for  her  only  companion,  whose  chief  cares  were 
the  eternal  wants  of  the/0/  au  feu,  and  the  health  of  the  hens  scratching  in  the 
garden.  But  then  that  old  woman  loved  her  with  a  passionate  and  most  tender 
adoration;  that  cottage,  with  its  little  chambers  that  were  like  so  many  interiors 
of  Teniers  and  Van  Tol's,  was  the  only  home  she  knew.  Fruits  and  flowers, 
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and  the  sinking  of  birds  and  of  waters,  and  the  picturesque  life  of  the  vine- 
fields,  and  the  plenteous  joy  of  the  harvests,  made  up  the  golden  sum  of  her 
young  days;  and  from  the  night-time,  when  she  fell  asleep  in  her  little  white 
nest  under  the  eaves,  with  prayers  muttered  above  her,  to  the  sunrise  when  she 
awoke,  full  of  eagerness  for  the  unworn  innocent  hours  that  the  mere  sense  of 
existence  made  sweet  to  her  as  they  are  sweet  to  the  young  birds  thrusting 
themselves  forth  in  the  spring-tide,  Viva  had  led  the  pure  bright  life  of  a  child 
in  the  country,  and  been  happy  in  it  as  only  children  are. 

She  had  thriven  with  marvellous  perfection,  as  though  in  rebellion  against 
the  fate  that  had  cast  her  out  to  perish.     She  had  grown  in  grace  and  st: 
on  her  hard  brown  bread  and  her  draught  of  goat's  milk,  as  king's  daughters 
will  not  thrive  in  palaces.     She  had  sprung  up  radiant,  lovely,  laughing,  fearless, 
under  the  shelter  of  the  crumbling  roof,  as  a  plume  of  golden-rod  will  bl> 
under  the  leaning  wall  of  a  ruin.     And  he  who  had  first  taken  pity  on  her,  had 
never  since  that  hour  deserted  her. 

He  had  seen  her  at  intervals, — widely  distant  ones  for  Severn!  ioser 

to  each  other  as  she  grew  older;  but  wherever  he  wandered,  however  long  he 
was  absent,  the  old    dame  Virelois,  was  always  certain    that  twice  in   th> 
would   come,  as   sure   as   seed-time  and  reaping-time,  the  sum  which    he   had 
promised  her,  to  succor  her  poverty  and  maintain  the  Waif. 

The  child   knew  her  history;  he    forbade   her   to   be   kept   in   secret   of   it. 
Nothing  had  ever  been  learned  that  could  give  a  clew  to  the  origin  of  her  birth, 
or  the  motive  of  her  abandonment;  and  Viva,  fed   on   fairy-lore  by  her   ! 
mother,  believed  herself  devoutly  the  offspring  of  elfin  loves.     She  delighted 
to  think  herself  not  wholly  mortal. 

Any  sense  of  shame,  or  of  desolation,  had  never  been  permitted  to  touch 
her;  and  the  kindly-natured  peasantry  of  the  district,  sharing  a  little  too  in  her 
own  view  of  her  fairy-parentage,  caressed  her,  admired  her,  and  treated  her 
with  a  sort  of  homage  that  was  due,  partly  to  her  own  exceeding  beauty,  and 
partly  to  the  reverent  love  in  which  they  held  her  protector;  and  which  did  its 
uttermost  to  turn  her  childish  head  with  vanity  and  wilfulness,  and  persuade 
her  that  she  was  of  very  different  mold  to  the  common,  sun-burnt,  toil-marked 
clay  around  her.  For  Viva  a  Waif  and  Stray,  nameless  and  homeless,  found 
wrapped  in  a  bit  of  re<:  -id  saved  by  a  monkey  stretching  out  a  little 

horny,  black  hand — was  as  proud  as  though  the  blood  of  all  the  Ca-sars  had 
warmed  her  clear  rosy  chi 

The  pride  was  fostered  in  her  by  many  things;  by  the  adulation  of  grand'- 
mere,  who  incessantly  fondled  her.  as  something  beyond  earth  in  her  love 
by  the  deference,  of  the  few  people  whom  she  ever  saw,  to  the  charms  and 
caprices   of   her   graceful    infancy;  by  the  ignorance  even  of  her  own  origin, 
which  left  her  parentage  a  blank  that  could  be  filled  up  by  imagination  with 
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every  gorgeous  and  wondrous  picture.  This  wayward  and  baseless  pride  had 
been  nourished  by  every  creature  who  approached  her,  save  one;  and  that  one 
Viva  loved  better  than  all  others. 

All  the  child's  affectionate,  wayward,  contradictory  little  soul  spent  itself  in 
love  for  Tricotrin.  All  she  had  that  pleased  her, — the  blue  ribbon  for  her  hair, 
the  bonbons  in  their  silvered  papers,  the  music  that  told  her  of  such  entrancing 
fables  of  unknown  worlds,  the  pretty  ivory  chain  that  hung  round  her  neck 
which  was  as  white  as  itself, — all  came  to  her  from  his  hands,  for  though  with- 
out riches  himself,  he  could  give  what  seemed  riches  to  the  fancy  of  a  young 
lonely  creature;  and  he  who  abhorred  a  tie — even  a  tie  of  love — had  grown  to 
feel  an  irresistible  fondness  for  the  thing  whose  life  he  had  saved.  Such  fond- 
ness as  was  but  an  instinct  with  the  warm,  liberal,  compassionate  heart  of  the 
man  for  a  being  so  utterly  dependent  on  him. 

The  life  that  lay  behind  him  had  been  filled  with  many  loves.  His  painter's 
eyes  and  poet's  fancy  had  seen  beauty  in  many  female  forms,  under  the  suns 
of  many  lands;  but  nothing  purer,  and  in  its  way,  nothing  .deeper,  had  ever 
touched  him  than  the  tenderness  that  he  had  given  his  Waif.  He  had  saved 
her  as  he  would  have  saved  a  wood-pigeon  from  the  trap,  a  hare  from  the  netted 
snare,  and  had  thought  to  concern  himself  no  more  with  her  than  with  the  pigeon 
that  flew,  or  with  the  hare  that  fled,  away  from  him,  rejoicing  in  release.  But 
in  his  own  fashion  Tricotrin,  who  acknowledged  no  law  but  his  conscience, 
obeyed  what  he  deemed  duty,  even  when  obedience  went  hardly  against  him; 
and,  to  his  own  thinking,  having  brought  this  existence  out  from  the  death  that 
had  been  assigned  to  it,  he  had  a  right  bound  upon  him  to  see  how  it  fared,  and 
into  what  semblance  it  grew. 

He  loved  the  vine  countries  well,  and  with  most  grape-harvests  came  to 
them.  Thus  he  had  never  wholly  lost  sight  of  his  foundling;  and  Viva  adored 
him  with  a  passionate  faith  and  reverence  that  she  yielded  to  no  one  else,  and 
which  was  rather  increased' than  diminished  by  the  rarity  of  his  presence  and 
the  uncertainty  of  his  visits.  For  these  invested  him  in  Viva's  eyes  with  the 
grandeur  of  a  king  in  disguise,  and  the  miraculous  advent  of  one  who  was  not 
as  other  men  are. 

On  the  whole,  the  Waif  fared  better,  having  fallen  to  the  hands  of  a  vaga- 
bond-philosopher, than  if  she  had  drifted  to  those  of  a  respected  philanthropist. 
The  latter  would  have  had  her  glistening  hair  shorn  short,  as  a  crown  with  which 
that  immoral  and  inconsistent  socialist  Nature  had  no  justification  in  crowning 
a  foundling;  and,  in  his  desire  to  make  her  fully  expiate  the  lawless  crime  of 
entering  the  world  without  purse  or  passport,  would  have  left  her  no  choice,  as 
she  grew  into  womanhood,  save  that  between  sinning  and  starving.  The  former 
bade  the  long  fair  tresses  float  on  the  air,  sunny  rebels  against  bondage,  and 
saw  no  reason  why  the  childhood  of  the  castaway  should  not  have  its  share  of 
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childish  joyousncss  as  well  as  the  childhood  prince-begotten  and  palace-cradled; 
holding  that  the  fresh  life  just  budded  on  earth  \vas  as  free  from  all  soil,  no 
matter  whence  it  came,  as  is  the  brook  of  pure  rivulet-water,  no  matter  whether 
it  springs  from  classic  lake  or  from  darksome  cavern. 

••  A  meal  for  the  gods  !  "  said  Tricotrin,  taking  out  the  contents  of  Viva's 
basket.  "  Figs,  pears,  a  melon,  and  white  bread  !  Why,  extravagant  one, 
what  were  you  dreaming  of,  to  apologize  for  such  a  fair  feast?  Horace  could 
not  have  wanted  a  better.  This  is  my  fiambrcras,  as  the  good  Knight  of 
Mancha  phrased  it.  But  the  Don  consoled  himself  for  short  commons  with  a 
long  name  and  a  vast  show.  \Ve  are  wiser  than  that.  We  have  the  fruits 
of  the  earth,  without  bombast " 

"  I  wish  there  were  something  better  though  !  That  cat  is  such  a  thief  !  " 
said  the  Waif  with  a  sigh,  looking  down  on  him  from  where  she  was  sitting 
aloft  in  the  curved  trunk  of  the  huge  beech-tree. 

"Better?  foolish  child!  Ask  Mistigri.  There  could  be  nothing  better 
when  I  add  my  llask  of  wine,  which  it  never  does  to  leave  to  chance.  H 
honey,  sweet  as  that  of  Hymettus;  bread  to  be  the  prose  of  corn  to  the  poetry 
of  fruit;  and  Rhenish  that  Schiller  loved,  with  all  the  Rhine  legends  steeped 
in  it.  I  would  not  change  these,  for  all  the  cooks  whose  art  consists  in  leaving 
you  in  ignorance  as  to  whether  you  are  eating  fish,  flesh,  or  fowl.  And  now, 
since  it  is  no  fun  to  look  on  at  others'  meals,  and  you  say  you  have  had  your 
own,  try  some  bonbons,  ma  mie  !  " 

He  tossed  upward  to  her  as  he  spoke  several  bright-colored  packets  of 
sweetmeats,  gilded  and  silvered  in  the  floral  Freiich  fashion;  and  Viva  caught 
each  in  its  turn  with  a  laugh  of  delight.  She  had  just  fifteen  years,  but  she 
was  a  true  child  in  heart,  and  if  her  mother  had  been  a  fairy,  that  fairy  must 
have  been  French. 

44  I  am  glad  they  please  you,"  said  Tricotrin,  looking  up  to  catch  the  smile 
on  her  face  where  it  beamed  down  on  him  through  the  beech-leaves.  "Up 
at  I'.lois  last  night  Madame  Dentree's  daughter  was  married.  There  was  a 
grand  bridal  feast,  of  course.  She  has  wedded  well  to  a  rich  young  tanner  of 
Sevres,  and  I  played  for  them  till  the  dawn.  Dicit  !  how  they  danced  ! — all 
young  men  and  maidens.  The  mother  was  pleased,  and  this  morning  she 
would  have  emptied  half  her  bonbon-shop  on  me  for  you.  She  is  a  good  woman, 
the  Dentree,  and  a  rich  tanner  is  a  son-in-law  to  put  one  in  good  humor." 

"  I  have  never  been  to  Blois,"  murmured  the  Waif,  bending  over  her  cor- 
nucopias of  sweetmeats,  which,  though  she  would  not  have  said  so,  were  a  little 
embittered  to  her  by  being  the  gifts  of  a  pastry  cook. 

44 No.     Keep   out   of  cities  while  you    can.     The    range  of  old   Sarazin's 
ferryboat   is  far  enough   for  your  wanderings  at  present.      And    how  d 
with  the  Sisters  ?  " 
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"  I  hate  them  !  "  said  the  child,  with  flashing  eyes. 

"  And  wherefore  ?  " 

«  Oh  ! — they  hate  me,"  murmured  Viva. 

"  Indeed  ?     Then  I  fear  you  must  deserve  it  ?" 

"I  daresay  I  do.  They  are  so  silent,  so  lifeless,  so  cold,  so  gray;  there  is 
no  good  in  them  !  I  love  light,  warmth,  laughter,  color, — you  know  ! — and  they 
talk  folly,  they  say  these  are  all  vanity,  that  life  should  be  one  long  psalm  of 
humility,  and  denial,  and  sacrifice.  Bah  !  it  would  be  like  living  to  wear  tight 
bands  of  irons  !  " 

"  And  you  have  a  preference  for  rose  chains  ?  Well — you  and  the  Sisters 
look  at  life  with  the  difference  of  eyes  that  have  only  been  open  for  fifteen 
years,  and  eyes  that  have  ached  wearily  for  forty-five.  A  great  contrast  in 
vision, — that !  " 

"  But_y0#  are  forty-five  ? " 

"  And  more.  But  I  am  a  man,  and  any  man  who  is  not  a  fool  or  a  crimi- 
nal, can  keep  youth  in  him  all  the  days  of  his  life.  But  women  ! — and  women 
behind  the  iron  bars  of  a  grating  !  But  you  only  go  to  the  convent  to  learn, 
Viva;  why  should  you  vex  your  soul  at  captivity  you  do  not  share  ?" 

"  Why  ?  "  replied  the  child,  her  pretty  glad  voice  growing  swifter  and  more 
eager.  "  They  are  forever  rebuking  me, — not  for  learning;  I  will  learn, 
though  I  abhor  it,  because  you  wish  me,  and  because  you  say  that  knowledge 
is  power, — but  for  frivolity  as  they  call  it,  and  impetuosity,  and  wilfulness, 
and  giddiness,  and  pride  !  They  tell  me  I  should  be  patient,  and  quiet,  and 
lowly  in  mind,  and  as  one  in  servitude  always;  that  I  have  no  right  to  be 
proud,  and  ought  to  think  a  vine-dresser  as  good  as  myself;  that  to  be  plain 
and  virtuous  is  lovelier  to  God  than  to  be  handsome  and  wayward  as  I  am  !— 
that — oh  !  I  could  tell  you  for  hours  the  tedious  things  that  they  lecture  me 
on  ! " 

"  Humph  ?  So  you  are  conscious  of  beauty,  waywardness,  pride,  and 
frivolity,  my  friend  ?  A  nice  quartette  of  qualities  ?  '  Know  thyself,'  said  the 
sage;  certainly  you  obey  him." 

"  But  that  is  not  all  !  "  cried  Viva,  with  burning  cheeks,  and  eyes  to  which 
proud  passionate  tears  started.  "  There  are  two  or  three  children  there — that 
Adele  is  one  of  them,  a  count's  daughter  ! — and  they  are  awkward  and  heavy, 
and  ungraceful  in  everything,  yet  they  think  themselves  above  me!  And  they 
are  rude — very  rude — grand'mere  says  because  they  are  jealous  of  me;  and 
they  laughed  in  my  face  when  I  told  them  my  mother  was  a  fairy,  and  they  twit 
me  with  having  no  name,  with  being  only — as  they  say — a  thing  that  is  called 
Viva,  like  a  cat  or  a  dog  !  " 

She  threw  back  her  head  while  she  uttered  the  words  that  had  wounded  her, 
as  though  in  haughty  repellnnce  of  their  power  to  sting.  Nor  indeed  did  they 
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pierce  with  the  humiliation  which  she  would  have  felt  had  she  not  been  guarded 
from  all  knowledge  of  possible  shame  in  her  birth,  and  had  not  her  fancy-fed 
imagination  genuinely  believed  the  fantastic  story  of  fairy  origin,  that  grand'- 
mere  had  woven  to  satisfy  her  eager  questionings  without  pain. 

Tricotrin  looked  up  at  her,  and  a  smile  of  tender  and  infinite  pity  came  on 
his  lips. 

"So  soon!  "he  murmured  to  himself.  "  They  might  let  you  enjoy  your 
bright  brief  dawn;  it  will  swiftly  be  over  !  So  the  children  cast  shame  ere  they 
should  know  what  shame  is  !  We  cannot  wonder  at  the  great  world,  then." 

"  Viva  mine,"  he  said  aloud  at  length.  "As  for  the  Sisters'  offences,  they 
are  nothing, — the  good  women  mean  well  by  you,  and  you  have  such  wilful- 
ness  and  pride,  ma  mie,  that  you  may  well  bear  with  some  few  sermons  on  your 
besetting  sin.  But  for  the  rest,  since  you  arc  proud  do  you  not  know  that  the 
proud  never  let  the  barbed  shafts  of  malicious  tongues  wound  them  ?  The 
words  which  hurt  you  are  words  of  jealous  mouths,  you  think;  well,  do  you  not 
know  that  jealousy  is,  and  has  been  from  all  time,  a  iiar  and  a  slanderer?" 

The  child  looked  softly  at  him. 

-  lint  it  is  true  ?     I  have  no  name  ?     I  am  not  as  others  are  ?  " 

The  fairy  fabric  of  her  elfin  birth,  although  so  devoutly  and  innocently 
believed  in,  was  not  wholly  proof  against  the  scoff  and  the  taunt  which  had 
moved  her.  Already  Viva  was  beginning  to  feel  the  power  of  that  impalpable 
tyrant  of  "  the  world  " — embodied  for  her  in  the  small  form  of  a  little  French 
girl,  with  a  shrill  mocking  voice,  and  a  "  Je  la "  appended  to  her  name  in 
voucher  of  nobility. 

Tricotrin  looked  at  her  with  pitying  tenderness. 

"  Not  as  others  ?  Why,  my  Waif  ?  Is  your  foot  less  swift,  your  limb  less 
strong,  your  face  less  fair,  than  theirs?  Does  the  sun  shine  less  often,  have 
the  (lowers  less  fragrance,  does  sleep  come  less  sweetly,  to  you  than  to 
them  ?  Nature  has  been  very  good,  very  generous  to  you,  Viva.  Be  content 
with  her  gifts.  What  you  lack  is  only  a  thing  of  man's  invention,  a  quibble,  a 
bauble,  a  pharisee's  phylactery.  Look  at  the  river-lilies  that  drift  yonder,  how 
white  they  are,  how  their  leaves  enclose  and  caress  them,  ho\v  the  water  buoys 
them  up  and  plays  with  them  !  Well  ?  are  they  not  better  off  than  tin 
rare  flowers  that  live  painfully  in  hothouse  air,  and  are  labelled,  and  matted, 
and  given  long  names  by  men's  petty  precise  laws  ?  You  are  like  the  river- 
lilies;  oh  child  !  do  not  pine  for  the  glass  house  that  would  ennoble  you,  only 
to  force  you,  and  kill  you  !  " 

Viva  smiled,  following  with  quick  fancy  the  picturesque  metaphor;  but  she 
was  not  wholly  content  to  be  a  river-flower,  she  wanted  to  bloom  under  the 
silver  spray  of  palace  fountains:  she  hung  her  graceful  head  on  one  side,  in  half 
arch,  half  pensive  meditation. 
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"  But — it  is  not  pleasant  to  have  no  name.  Only  a  nickname  that  means 
nothing;  like  the  kitten  Bebe,  like  the  cock  Roi  Dore  ? " 

Tricotrin's  humorous  smile  laughed  on  his  lips;  he  had  struck  on  a  vein  of 
amused  thought  that  wandered  away  from  herself. 

"  Is  it  not  ?  "  he  laughed  in  answer.  "  Ask  Bebe  and  Roi  Dore; — they  will 
tell  you  that  so  long  as  the  voices  they  love  call  them,  and  the  name  serves  to 
summon  them  to  good  food  and  good  drink,  it  answers  every  purpose  that  a 
king's  string  of  titles  can  do.  Bah  !  little  one  !  Be  more  of  a  philosopher.  A 
name  is  a  handle  only;  if  the  pot  go  soundly  to  the  well,  and  if  it  bring  back 
cool  pure  water  for  thirsty  mouths,  what  matter  how  the  handle  be  fashioned  ?  " 

Viva,  accustomed  to  follow  and  catch  the  fantastic  meanings  of  his  phrases, 
knew  well  what  he  meant,  but  was  not  prepared  to  be  convinced  by  it:  she  had 
a  strongly-developed  will  of  her  own. 

"That  maybe,"  she  said,  with  a  charming  mutinous  pout  of  her  lovely 
lips.  "  Still — when  one  is  a  pretty  porcelain  pot  it  is  ugly  to  have  a  broken 
osier  handle,  and  to  only  go  to  the  well  as  if  one  were  of  brown  old  earthen- 
ware ? " 

Tricotrin  laughed  more  and  more. 

"  So  you  think  yourself  of  pretty  porcelain,  my  dainty  little  bit  of  Sevres  ? 
oh-he  !  Well  !  I  will  warrant  you  will  never  be  of  so  much  use  to  others  as  if 
you  were  a  homely  brown  pipkin.  But  to  be  proud  of  your  uselessness  is  a 
thing  that  has  not  my  sympathies." 

The  child  colored ;  conscious  of  the  satire  and  of  the  rebuke. 

"There  is  no  pipkin  that  would  not  change,  and  be  porcelain,  if  it  could  !  " 
she  murmured,  with  a  certain  pleading  petulance. 

"  Well — that  does  not  say  much  for  the  good  sense  of  the  pipkins  then,  if 
it  be  true.  But  I  don't  think  it  is  true.  There  is  many  a  sturdy,  honest,  sen- 
sible pipkin  that  would  rather  be  going  to  the  well  twenty  times  a  day,  to  have 
the  children's  thirsty  throats,  and  the  hot  window-flowers,  and  the  poor  chained 
dogs,  and  the  little  feverish  birds  in  cages,  all  grateful  to  it,  and  made  happy 
by  what  it  brings,  than  it  would  be  a  porcelain  trifle,  standing  all  the  year  round 
in  a  velvet-lined  cabinet,  only  valued  for  the  paint  on  its  glaze,  and  liable  any 
minute  to  be  bought  and  sold  as  a  chattel,  /would  rather  be  the  pipkin, 
Viva;  but  you,  1  suppose,  sigh  for  captivity  and  idleness  among  a  collector's 
brie  a  brae?" 

The  child  laughed  too,  but  she  gave  a  little  quick  sigh,  and  a  hot  flush  for 
her  chidden  vanity  and  her  own  sense  of  its  unwisdom. 

"But  is  it  so  wrong  to  be  proud  ?"  she  asked,  dropping,  female-like,  the 
pipkin  and  porcelain  symbol,  so  soon  as  she  found  it  tell  against  her  own 
argument. 

"  Proud  ?     In  what  way,  Viva  ?  " 
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"Anyway!  To  be  impatient  of  grand'mere's  friends  because  they  talk 
such  bad  patois,  and  are  only  old  ignorant  women  !  To  burn  with  hatred,  and 
jealousy,  and  evil,  at  my  first  communion,  because  that  Adele  had  a  wreath  on 
of  real  silver,  and  scoffed  at  my  beautiful  lilies  and  lilacs  because  they  were 
only  real  flowers  !  " — 

"  '  Only  ! '  "  murmured  Tricotrin. 

"  To  be  full  of  wrath  with  dear  old  grand'mere  because  she  will  bake,  and 
wash,  and  sweep,  though  I  know  it  is  so  good  of  her  to  do  it  !  To  be  wayward 
and  bitter,  and  long  to  avenge,  when  the  children  talk  at  me  as  though  I  were 
a  peasant  !  To  loath  to  confess  it  when  I  know  I  am  wrong;  to  long  for 
ignty,  and  supremacy,  and  luxury,  and  power;  to  feel  I  would  die  rather 
than  serve;  and  to  disdain  anything  that  is  poor,  and  ugly,  and  meek,  and 
without  grace  !  Oh,  how  proud  in  all  ways  and  at  all  hours  !  " 

Tricotrin  smiled  as  he  heard  her  self-accusation,  but  he  looked  at  her 
mournfully. 

"  Viva  mine,  you  are  not  a  philosopher:  but  it  is  a  little  early  perhaps  for 
that,  and  besides,  nothing  feminine  ever  was,  I  suppose.  Wrong  to  be  proud, 
you  ask  ?  No.  But  then  the  pride  must  be  of  a  right  fashion.  Jt  must  be 
the  pride  which  says,  '  Let  me  not  envy,  for  that  were  meanness.  Let  me  not 
covet,  for  that  were  akin  to  theft.  Let  me  not  repine,  for  that  were  weal. 
It  must  be  the  pride  which  says,  •  I  can  be  sufficient  for  myself.  My  life 
makes  my  nobility.  And  I  need  no  accident  of  rank,  because  I  have  a  stain- 
less honor.'  It  must  be  pride,  too  proud  to  let  an  aged  woman  work  where 
youthful  limbs  can  help  her;  too  proud  to  trample  basely  on  what  lies  low 
already;  too  proud  to  be  a  coward,  and  shrink  from  following  conscience  in  the 
confession  of  known  error;  too  proud  to  despise  the  withered,  toil-worn  hands 
of  the  poor  and  old,  and  be  vilely  forgetful  that  those  hands  succored  you  in 
your  utmost  need  of  helpless  infancy  !" 

The  sweet  melodious  tones  of  his  voice,  that  grew  infinitely  gentle,  almost 
solemn,  as  the  last  words  left  his  lips,  went  straight  to  the  loving,  wayward 
heart  of  the  child  they  rebuked.  She  threw  herself  down  beside  him  in 
lowly  passionate  repentance;  her  fair  face  burning  with  contrition,  her  mouth 
trembling,  her  eyes  brimming  with  great  tears. 

••<  >:;  v-    .  yea  !     If  they  would  only  speak  s<>,  I  would  listeiv!     I  am  w 
I  am  rebellious,  I  am  wicked,  and  I  care  too  much  for  the  things  that  are  vain; 
but  indeed,  indeed,  I  am  never  ungrateful  !  " 

Tricotrin,  who  would  at  any  moment  have  sooner  faced  a  flaming  city,  or 
•miiig  barricade,  than  seen  the  tears  of  anything  feminine,  above  all  of 
anything  he  loved,  passed  his  hand  over  her  hair  with  a  cap 

••  To  be  sure  not  !"  he  said  cheerily.     '•  No  one  suspects  you  of  such  1 
ness  !      As  for  your  desire  for  sovereignty, — believe  me  there  is  none  like  the 
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royalty  of  youth.  Rejoice  in  that  kingdom  while  it  is  yours;  it  will  pass  from 
you  all  too  soon.  And,  for  'the  things  that  are  vain,' — you  are  feminine,  as  I 
say,  and  must  love  them  I  suppose  according  to  your  sex.  But  if  you  think  a 
wreath  of  beaten-out  metal  produced  from  a  jeweller's  workshop  equals  the  lilies 
and  lilacs  of  a  spring-blossoming  earth,  why, — you  are  no  artist,  my  Waif,  but 
a  creature  of  acquired  tastes,  and  innate  vulgarities,  as,  judging  by  their  choice 
of  apparelling,  I  often  fear  that  all  women  are  ! " 

The  child  laughed,  but  her  tears  were  still  on  her  long,  curling  lashes,  and 
the  words  he  had  spoken  had  sunk  into  her  heart. 

She  was  silent,  and  he  let  her  be  so  while  she  lay  at  his  feet,  her  arms  cush- 
ioned on  the  moss,  and  her  head  drooped  on  her  hands,  in  the  unconscious 
grace  of  a  young  resting  stag. 

"  Proud  as  a  queen,  and  among  the  base-born.  Lovely  as  the  dawn,  and 
without  a  mother  or  a  name.  Willing  to  perish  rather  than  yield,  and  a  woman! 
It  needs  no  horoscope  to  cast  her  fate  !  "  murmured  Tricotrin  in  English  to  the 
monkey,  the  language  being  one  unintelligible  to  Viva,  though  familiar  to  him. 
"Ah,  Mistigri,  Mistigri  !  shall  you  and  I  ever  be  reproached  at  the  last?  Had 
we  better  have  let  the  thread  of  life  be  broken  at  the  onset  than  have  saved 
it  to  reel  out,  all  glistening  gold  at  first,  all  knotted  tangles  at  the  end  ?  Por- 
celain ? — yes  !  Such  delicate,  dainty,  bright-hued  porcelain  !  And  how  will  it 
come  out  from  the  furnace  ?  " 

A  certain  sadness  touched  him  where  he  sat  under  the  broad  beech  boughs, 
with  the  fruit  and  the  bread  for  his  noon-tide  meal.  He  loved  her  well,  loved 
her  with  patient  and  most  gentle  tenderness;  but  he  knew  neither  whence  she 
came  nor  whither  she  went — this  young  life  that  he  had  rescued — and  it  was 
possible  that  the  time  might  dawn  for  both  when  each  would  deem  it  had  been 
well  if  she  had  never  awakened  from  her  infant's  sleep  among  the  clematis. 

"  Want  a  palace  while  there  is  a  forest !  Little  stupid  !  What  a  thoroughly 
feminine  animal  you  are,  preferring  the  artificial  to  the  natural — the  lesser  thing 
that  is  unobtainable  to  the  greater  thing  that  lies  in  your  path  !  "  he  cried,  sud- 
denly, rousing  himself  and  the  child  from  their  mutual  reverie. 

"  A  wood  is  very  nice  !  "  said  Viva,  with  her  head  on  one  side  glancing  under 
the  boughs  that  had  flung  their  green  and  welcome  shadows  on  her  through  all 
the  summers  since  she  had  been  first  trusted  to  their  shelter  as  a  Waif.  "  But 
— oh  !  to  see  those  palaces  of  Paris  !  What  would  I  give " 

"Your  soul,  little  simpleton,  to  learn  the  madness  of  your  barter  too  late!" 
he  thought,  as  he  answered  her  aloud. 

"  A  wood  '  nice  '  ?  Bah  !  you  are  a  Goth,  Viva  mine.  Why,  there  is  noth- 
ing so  beautiful  on  earth  as  the  rich  virgin  growth  of  wild  trees.  Look  yonder! 
— the  squirrels  flitting  everywhere,  the  kingfishers  over  that  pool,  the  huge 
boughs  all  moss-draped,  the  glimpses  of  green  distance  just  caught  between  the 
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branches,  the  exquisite  stillness  and  freshness  and  loveliness  !  What  would 
glided  rooms  and  marble  stairways  give  in  fit  exchange  for  that?  Wise  was 
Scipio  to  leave  the  heat,  and  noise,  and  legions,  and  tumult,  and  clangor,  of  the 
mistress  of  the  world  for  the  cool  green  shade  of  his  leafy  solitudes  !  " 

-Wise?     Oh  no  !  " 

"  And  why  '  oh  no  '  ?  you  who  condemn  Scipio  ?  " 

The   child    laughed:  she    had    little  historic    knowledge,  little    knowl 
indeed  of  any  sort,  but  she  had  caught  up  some  stray  gleams  of  classicisms 
from  Tricotrin  at  intervals. 

"  Why  ?  Well  !  Because  I  would  rather  have  perished  in  my  prime  amid 
all  the  dignities  of  Roman  rule  than  have  lived  threescore  years  in  retire- 
ment  " 

"Oui  respiciunt  ad  pauca  di  facili  pronunciant,"  interpolated  her  com- 
panion with  Aristotelian  terseness. 

"  I  don't  know  Latin  !  "  said  Viva,  with  the  pretty  disdainful  gesture  of  a 
spoiled  child.  "  But, — I  should  love  to  be  great,  and  I  do  not  believe  Philoso- 
phy can  ever  be  sweet  anil  grand  like  Power  !  " 

••  1   do  not  suppose  you  do.     Philosophy  never  was  popular  with  your 
who  always  go  by  externals." 

"  They  must  be  the  surest  test  to  go  by,"  said  the  child  quickly.  "If  a 
thing  look  very  handsome  it  is  as  good  as  being  handsome,  is  it  not  ?  " 

"Oh,  you  young  sophist !     So  you  are  content  with  appearances  ?     A   bad 
indication  that.     Philosophy,  Viva,  is  the   pomegranate  of  life,  ever  cool  and 
most  fragrant,  and  the  deeper  you  cut  in  it  the  richer  only  will  the  core  . 
is  the  Dead  Sea  apple,  golden  and  fair  to  sight  while  the  hand  stri . 
reach  it;  dry  gray  ashes  between  dry  fevered  lips  when  once  it  is  grasped  and 
eaten.     Now  you,  my  friend,  having  tasted  neither,  decide  without  a  moment's 
hesitation  between  them;  while  men  who  have  steeped  all  their  lives  in  o 
another,  die  without  having  been  able  to  settle  the  selection  !" 

"  Still  " — persisted  the  child  with  a  laugh  at  herself,  and  she  paused  in  her 
sentence,  for  in  the  forest-track,  which  bent  round  through  the  trees  within 
sight,  came  some  six  or  eight  riders,  who  caught  the  eager  fancy  and  the 
wondering  eyes  of  the  Waif. 

ll<-i  river-side  home  stood  in  such  complete  loneliness  that  save  for  tin- 
era  ft  that  passed  up  the  Loire  nothing  gladdened  her  sight  from  season  to 
season  save  the  droves  of  the  cattle  or  the  market-mules  of  the  peasants.  Her 
thoughts  of  the  beauty  of  power  and  the  charms  of  magnificence  were  purely 
innate  in  her;  she  had  never  seen  anything  whatsoever  to  suggest  them;  and 
she  stood  now  gazing  at  the  party  as  they  advanced,  with  as  entranced  a  delight 
as  though  she  beheld  some  celestial  vision  such  as  she  read  of  in  the  books  at 
the  convent. 
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They  were  returning  from  hawking  in  the  woods  of  Villiers,  and  were  going 
leisurely,  after  some  successful  casts  at  herons,  with  all  the  customary  trappings 
of  green  and  scarlet  and  gold,  of  attendants  in  the  picturesque  forester-costume, 
of  noble  hounds  panting  and  triumphant,  of,  in  a  word,  all  the  costly  panoply  of 
French  falconry  revived  in  its  utmost  magnificence.  Breaking  suddenly,  like 
a  Louis  Quatorze  hawking  picture  put  into  motion,  on  the  woodlawn  solitude 
around  her,  they  looked  to  Viva  like  some  group  called  up  by  enchantment: 
she  stood  breathless,  a  beautiful  picture  herself,  with  her  feet  ankle-deep  in 
cyclamen  and  mosses,  her  hair  flying  backward  in  the  wind  like  two  golden 
wings,  and  her  head  crowned  with  a  green  wreath  of  oak-leaves  and  maiden- 
hair that  she  had  woven  as  she  had  talked. 

With  one  accord  the  eyes  of  all  the  riders  turned  on  her,  in  amazed 
admiration,  as  they  passed  by  through  the  forest-way.  Some  called  a  gay 
greeting  out  to  her,  all  gave  her  the  homage  of  bold  ardent  eyes;  one  alone 
uncovered  his  head  as  he  passed  her  and  bowed  low  in  deference  to  her 
sex. 

He  was  the  last  rider  of  all;  a  tall,  slender,  stately  man,  with  a  haughty 
carriage  and  a  fair-hued  face,  grave  almost  to  melancholy. 

They  were  gone  like  the  breath  of  the  wind,  lost  to  sight  in  a  turn  of  the 
path;  but  Viva  stood,  still  entranced;  with  a  scarlet  glow  on  her  cheeks  and 
her  eyes  full  of  delight  and  desire. 

She  turned  breathlessly  to  Tricotrin. 

"Who  is  he?" 

"  Which  he,  petite  ? " — he  had  watched  the  horsemen  pass  without  rising 
from  his  leaning  posture  beneath  the  beech. 

"  The  one  who  bowed  to  me  ?  " 

"  Why  that  one  in  especial,  Viva  ?  There  were  others  much  younger  to 
pleasure  you." 

"  But  he  only  did  that !  Besides, — they  all  looked  noble,  but  he  alone 
looked  great  ! " 

"  Creditable  to  your  discernment,  Viva.  He  is  great — and  he  is  as  tired 
as  ever  Scipio  was  !  " 

"  But  his  name  ?  "  persisted  the  child. 

"  His  name  ?     Well, — Eustace  Estmere." 

"  Estmere  ?     And  what  is  he  ? " 

"You  have  said — a  great  man.     Repeat  your  exaudi  nos  for  him,  Viva." 

"  He  cannot  want  it.     He  looks  strong." 

"  The  strong  suffer." 

"  But  so  proud  too?" 

"  And  the  proud  suffer  more." 

Viva  gave  a  heavy  sigh: 
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"How  I   shall   suffer  then  !"  she  murmured.     ••  But  does  he  live  here? 
How  is  it  1  have  never  seen  him? " 

••He   owns  Yilliers;   hut   he  is   rarely  there;  and   it   is  three   good   leagues 
away." 

"  He  (>rc/is  Villiers  !  " 

T<>  Viva  it  made  him  as  a  monarch;  once,  once  only,  one  fete-day,  grand'- 
meiv  had  taken  her  to  see  Villiers;  one  summer  time  when  the  people  were 
permitted  free  range  over  the  park  and  the  gardens  and  the  terraces,  down  the 
dim  never-ending  splendid  galleries,  and  through  the  orangeries  and  the  palm 
houses  and  the  wilderness  of  (lowers;  the  glories  of  Villiers  had  never  o 
to  haunt  her  imagination,  though  it  too  rarely  came  within  range  of  her  friend 
Sarazin'.s  hoat  for  her  to  have  had  a  second  chance  of  beholding  this  Versailles 
of  her  province.  The  man  who  could  own  it  looked  to  Viva  as  the  sovereign 
of  !•' ranee. 

.  "  And  he  bowed  to  me ! "  she  repeated   softly  and   exultantly  under  her 
breath. 

••('hut,  Viva!"  interrupted  Tricotrin  somewhat  impatiently.  "In  what 
does  the  bow  of  a  noble  differ  from  that  of  a  peasant  ? — it  is  a  chivalry  t 
sex  in  both,  nothing  more  !  Your  Lord  Kstmere  and  I  are  appropriate  symbols 
to  accompany  my  pomegranate  metaphor.  He  is  power:  1  am  philosophy.  I 
:uy  ease  on  a  bed  of  mosses  that  have  not  a  thorn;  I  find  their  true  taste 
in  plain  bread  and  purple  grapes;  1  am  without  bond  and  without  burden;  I 
take  no  thought  for  the  morrow;  my  mind  is  my  kingdom  and  mankind  are 
my  brethren;  where  I  will  there  I  go,  and  I  have  none  to  dictate  to  me.  Now 
my  lord  there  ! — he  wears  the  purple  robe  with  the  steel  corslet  heavy  beneath; 
•••ps  on  palace-beds  and  State  care  lies  down  with  him;  he  is  the  proudest 
man  of  his  order,  and  his  honor  is  stung  to  the  quick  where  he  cannot  shield 
it;  the  garter  ribbon  crosses  his  breast,  and  his  heart  aches  under  it  with  a  pain 
never  quiet;  he  is  a  great  man,  ergo,  he  is  never  free,  wherever  he  goes  thither 
comment  and  curiosity  follow  him,  and  no  sorrow  can  be  sacred  that  befalls 
him,  because  the  chattering  world  must  have  it  as  prey.  1  have  the  pomegran- 
ate; he  has  the  Dead  Sea  apple.  And  yet — so  eternal  is  the  duello  between 
philosophy  and  power,  and  so  little  will  either  of  those  rivals  yield  to  the  other, 
that  I  would  wager  he  would  no  more  change  places  with  me  than  I  would 
change  places  with  him  !  " 

And  Tricotrin,  who  in  those  words  had   forgotten  the  child  he  addr- 
sank  back  again  among  his  mosses  with  a  laugh  on  his  lips, — a  laugh  infinitely 
humorous,  something  tender,  and  a  little,  ever  so  little,  sad. 

Viva  did  not  answer;  the  young  aspirant  to  Power  remained  unconvinced. 
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CHAPTER   VI 

"You  are  content  with  the  little  angel,  Tricotrin?"  asked  Grand'mere 
Virelois  that  evening  in  "the  porch  of  the  river-side  house  which  she  owed 
to  him. 

"  As  little  of  an  angel  as  may  be,"  said  Tricotrin.  "  But  I  am  as  content 
with  her  as  man  ever  can  be  with  a  feminine  thing;  which  is  not  much  to  say. 
I  am  well  content  with  your  care  of  her,  if  you  mean  that,  good  friend.  The 
child  thrives  as — nothing  but  a  Waif  whom  nobody  wants  ever  could  do." 

"  Ah,  Tricotrin  !  everybody  wants  her  who  sees  her.  She  is  as  beautiful  as 
the  morning." 

"Oh  yes,"  murmured  Tricotrin;  "and  the  young  tribunes  will  shout  ad 
leones  !  and  she  will  get  flung  down  in  the  sands  of  the  circus,  '  butchered  to 
make  a  Parisian  holiday  ! '  ' 

"Paris?"  repeated  grand'mere,  catching  but  one  word  she  knew.  "You 
mean  to  take  her  to  Paris  ?  " 

"  Certainly  not;  but  she  will  take  herself  some  day,  no  doubt." 

Grand'mere  sighed  heavily.  Paris  was  a  word  of  terror  to  her.  She  had 
never  been  out  of  her  own  grape-country;  but  it  was  there, yonder  in  Paris, 
that  the  marble  block,  lifted  up  to  adorn  a  palace,  had  fallen,  and  crushed  into 
a  shapeless  mass  the  noble  young  form  of  her  first-born  son;  it  was  there  also, 
that,  amid  the  blood  and  the  smoke  of  the  barricades  of  the  Thirty  Days,  the 
youngest  mouth  that  had  once  lisped  its  prayers  at  her  knee  had  murmured 
witfo  its  dying  whisper,  "N'en  -dis  rieti  a  ma  mere." 

"Paris!  Paris!"  muttered  the  old  woman,  whirling  her  spinning-wheel, 
with  the  evening  light  about  her  in  the  old  oaken  doorway;  "  God  forbid  the 
child  should  get  to  Paris.  What  could  she  do  but  perish  there  ?" 

Tricotrin  smoked  in  silence.  It  was  never  his  way  to  disturb  himself  con- 
cerning the  future.  It  was  waste  of  thought  and  time,  he  considered.  Rattle 
your  dice  how  you  would,  you  could  never  tell  what  the  throw  would  be;  unless, 
indeed,  you  turned  gamester,  and  weighted  the  ivory  of  circumstance  with  the 
lead  of  dishonesty:  which  was  not  in  his  manner  of  dealing. 

"Do  you  know,  Tricotrin,"  continued  grand'mere,  "do  you  know,  I  often 
wonder  what  her  fate  will  be,  the  precious  child  !  You  see,  I  am  eighty-three 
next  month;  I  have  not  very  many  more  years  before  me;  and  she  is  so  young, 
and  you — good  as  you  are — are  not  really  her  father.  What  will  become  of  the 
little  one  ?  I  may  die  any  day,  and  you — you  wander  so  far,  you  are  away  so 
long  !  What  would  become  of  the  Viva  if  I  died  in  your  absence?" 

"Never  ask  what  will  become  of  anything,  grand'mere.  It  shows  a  curios- 
ity highly  unphilosophic;  and  very  impertinent,  too,  in  a  good  woman  like  you, 
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who  thinks  Providence  looks  after  every  little  detail,  from  an  earthquake  that 
kills  ten  thousand  people  to  the  nail  that  tears  the  slit  in  your  blue  gown. 
What  will  become  of  the  world?  Nobody  knows.  If  it  disappear  to-morrow 
it  will  not  be  missed  in  the  universe.  'There  is  a  falling  star;  look  at  it,  my 
dear!'  some  man  in  Jupiter  will  say  to  his  wife.  That  will  be  all  the  world's 
monody." 

'•  You  will  ever  jest,  Tricotrin,"  said  the  old  woman,  with  a  little  shudder 
over  her  spinning-wheel.  If  he  were  the  Wandering  Jew,  as  some  said,  who 
knew  but  what  he  might  have  the  mission  of  the  World's  sudden  extinction  to 
execute  ! 

"  I  do  not  care  about  the  world  !  "  she  resumed,  "  I  have  lived  my  time  in 
it,  and  it  is  cruel — cruel  !  But  the  little  treasure  has  all  her  time  before  her; 
and  look  you,  mon  ami,  I  get  anxious  as  she  grows  older.  While  she  was  a 
child  it  was  all  right  enough.  Let  a  child  have  the  sun  and  the  air,  and  sweet 
milk,  and  plenty  of  love,  and  a  child  is  happy, — happy  on  a  bare  floor  and  in  a 
wooden  cradle.  But  a  young  girl  is  different;  and  sometimes  I  wonder  what 
will  become  of  her.  She  is  proud,  she  has  the  ways  of  a  princess, — she  is  not 
a  creature  you  can  set  to  scrub,  and  bake,  and  sew.  Among  the  flowers,  on 
the  water,  singing  where  she  sets  in  the  trees,  dancing  when  she  hears  boats 
go  by  with  music, — that  is  Viva's  life.  But  it  will  not  be  a  good  life  for 
womanhood,  when  there  is  no  name  and  no  mother." 

There  was  a  pathos  in  the  feeble,  aged  voice,  as  the  speaker  shook  her  head 
over  her  wheel,  with  the  sun  so  bright  on  her  brown  face  and  her  whit 
and  the  brilliant  child  for  whom  she  feared,  fluttering  like  an  oriole  in  the 
distance  among  the  scarlet  beans  and  the  low  apple-trees. 

True  feeling  never  spoke  in  vain  to  Tricotrin.  He  bent  gently  and  rever- 
ently to  the  bent  old  figure,  while  his  eyes  glanced  to  the  gay  form  of  his  Waif. 

"Nay,  grand'mere,  do  not  disquiet  yourself,"  he  said,  earnestly.  "  The 
child  is  brave,  proud,  truthful.  These  are  three  grand  safeguards  against  evil. 
She  has  much  vanity,  many  caprices,  too  fond  a  craze  for  things  out  of  her 
reach;  but  her  heart  is  of  gold;  these  foibles  are  but  the  foibles  of 
her  future,  we  must  leave  it.  How  can  we  say  whither  she  goes  ?  we,  who  do 
not  even  know  whence  she  came  !  l!ut  I  have  good  faith  in  the  Waif;  faith 
that  she  will  not  decline  into  evil,  even  it"  evil  tempt  her,  which  it  shall  never 
do  while  I  live.  For  the  rest,  if  aught  ail  you,  tell  the  good  women  at  the  con- 
vent to  look  to  her.  You  know  that  I  love  no  churches;  and  I  was  ill  pi- 
that  you  steeped  the  child  in  the  acid  and  the  poison  of  Creed.  While  women 
are  nurtured  on  superstition  the  men  born  of  them  will  never  reach  their  full 
stature.  But  I  let  you  have  your  own  way  in  that  matter  bccausv-  thus  you  get 
shelter  for  her,  and  thus  you  set  at  ease  your  own  conscience.  Let  the  nuns 
know  if  you  dread  anything  for  your  health;  and  for  the  years  to  come,  w<- 
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must  trust  Viva  herself.  If  she  choose  Luxury,  having  known  Love,  she  will 
not  be  worth  a  regret  !  " 

A  certain  darkness  passed  over  his  face  as  he  spoke.  There  was  that  which 
jarred  on  him  in  the  child's  inborn  and  ineradicable  desires  for  a  different  life 
than  that  to  which  he  had  saved  her. 

"  That  is  true,  Tricotrin,"  muttered  grand'mere.  "  Still,  it  is  the  stars 
that  fall,  you  know,  so  fast,  so  fast,  through  August  nights  !  And  it  is  just  the 
proud  ones  who  have  not  gold  at  the  back  of  pride;  it  is  just  the  beautiful  ones 
who  have  but  cottage-roofs  over  their  beauty;  that  Paris  devours — devours. 
Ah  !  is  she  not  filled, — that  cruel,  terrible  Paris, — with  the  flowers  of  the 
country,  that  give  their  sweetness  to  her  to  be  trampled  dead  on  the  stones 
of  her  streets  ?  " 

There  was  a  tragic  force  in  the  eloquence  of  the  aged  withered  lips. 
Grand'mere  was  a  simple,  credulous,  innocent  old  woman,  who  had  led  her  long 
life  ever  under  the  shadows  of  the  vines  of  her  birthplace,  but  she  had  suffered, 
— specially  had  she  never  forgotten  her  youngest-born,  whom  that  beautiful, 
fearful,  resistless  Paris  had  drawn  in,  in  his  boyhood,  and  his  ardor,  and  his 
fearless  faith,  and  who  had  been  murdered  among  the  children  of  France,  when 
the  streets  ran  blood  in  the  days  of  July. 

"  True  !  "  said  Tricotrin,  gently.  "  Paris  is  beautiful,  and  she  is  terrible, 
very  terrible  !  For  in  her  the  highest  and  the  lowest  forms  of  humanity  meet; 
in  her  the  perfection  of  Pleasure  stands  side  by  side  with  the  culmination  of 
Vice.  She  is  beautiful,  she  is  terrible:  for  she  is  the  epitome  of  human  life. 
You  are  right,  grand'mere:  none  can  say  what  flower  she  may  not  draw  in — 
to  bloom  in  unnatural  brilliance  a  moment,  and  perish  of  the  air  that  forced  it, 
a  trodden  thing  beneath  men's  feet !  " 

"Yes;  and  therefore  the  child — 

"  Allans  done  !  The  child  is  a  child;  leave  her  to  the  future.  Sufficient  for 
the  day  is  the  evil  thereof.  Why  take  thought  for  her  womanhood  ?  Thinking 
will  not  avert  it.  '  If  the  cucumber  be  bitter  throw  it  away,'  says  Antoninus. 
Do  the  same  with  a  thought." 

"  But  it  is  not  possible  always." 

"  Paf !  I  think  it  is.  There  is  no  cucumber  so  bitter  that  honey  will  not 
put  the  taste  of  it  out;  and  no  cucumber  so  heavy  that  one  cannot  throw  it  over 
some  wall.  You  have  reared  her  well,  grand'mere, — barring  that  little  touch 
of  church-superstition,  which,  woman-like,  you  could  not  help  giving.  You 
have  taught  her  to  scorn  a  lie;  you  could  not  arm  her  with  a  better  shield. 
Do  not  disquiet  yourself;  you  have  done  your  duty,  whatever  the  issue.  There 
is  no  nobler  crown  to  a  iife." 

Grand'mere's  brown  cheek  grew  warmer  with  pleasure;  though  she  was  a 
brave  old  woman,  and  cared  little  for  any  one,  so  long  as  she  "did  her  duty" 
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in  her  homely,  truthful  fashion,  she  yet  always  held  Tricotrin  in  a  certain  awe, 
as  of  one  endowed  with  occult  and  omniscient  powers,  and  it  was  with  infinite 
relief  that  she  always  learned  that  he  commended  her. 

With  these  words  he  left  her  and  joined  his  Waif,  who  had  just  captured 
a  sparkling  azure  butterfly  in  her  hand. 

"You  are  not  going  to  kill  it,  Viva?" 

"Oh  no  !  only  to  look  at  it." 

"  (iood  !  The  Mussulmans  treasure  every  little  torn  scrap  of  paper,  because 
on  it  there  may  be  some  line  of  the  Koran.  So  should  we  cherish  every  little 
ephemeral  atom  of  life,  because  on  it,  however  small,  is  the  impress  of  (lod. 
Jean  Paul  has  had  that  thought  before  me.  Let  the  creature  go;  you  wound 
its  delicate  wings,  and  you  see  it  far  better  winging  its  way  through  the  sunset 
glow.  There  !  " 

The  child  lifted  her  head,  and  watched  it  as  it  flew  high  through  the  golden 
warmth  of  the  young  summer  evening. 

"How  I  should  love  to  roam  like  that  !"  she  cried.  He  smiled  a  little 
sadly. 

"  Impatient  bird,  to  long  to  quit  the  nest  !  Ah,  it  is  always  so  with  the 
fledglings  !  The  old  tree  is  so  dull,  the  home  wood  so  wearisome,  and  it  looks 
all  summer  yonder?  They  know  nothing  of  the  plains  of  snow,  the  clouds  of 
thunder,  the  driving  winds,  the  storms  of  winter  ! — 

"  Hut  yen  roam  !  " 

"Certainly  I  do.      But  I  am  not  a  woman." 

••  A  woman  !  Because  one  will  be  a  woman  must  one  never  see  the 
wo rkl  ?  " 

The  words  were  petulant  and  longing.      Viva  was  happy,  but  she  was  n 
happy  but  what  she  was  also  a  little  ill-content.      She  looked  over  at  that  sun- 
steeped  distance,  to  which  the  butterfly  was  taking   its   ilight  with  all  th< 

••ss  of  curious  desire.  What  could  that  "world"  be  which  lay  beyond? 
It  was  inborn  in  the  child — that  longing  for  forbidden  knowledge;  that 
aspiration  after  wider  spheres. 

"  Was  your  mother  an  empress  or  a  gypsy  ?  -he  must  have  been  one 

or  the  other,"  murmured  Tricotrin.     "Nothing  else  could  have  given  wit  birth. 
So  you  want  to  roam,  Viva  ?     And   you  do   nothing  all  day   long  but    liv< 
much  like  that  butterfly  ?     Whatever  shall  we  do  with  you,  little  one,  in  a 
or  two's  time  ?  " 

"  Take  me  with  you  !  Let  me  roam  too  !  "  laughed  the  child,  with  her  arms 
flung  about  him  in  gay  pleading  car 

Tricotrin  laughed  also;  then  a  momentary  warmth  rose  over  his  face, — for 
the  first  time  it  occurred  to  him  that  his  Waif,  though  a  child  now.  would,  in  a 
year  or  two  more,  be  no  longer  a  child;  and  that,  although  he  filled  the  place 
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of  her  father  to  her,  he  had  no  kinship  with  this  bright  stray  thing,  whom, 
as  it  seemed  to  him,  he  had  but  the  other  day  found  left  to  die  among  the 
clematis. 

"  That  is  too  much  to  ask  !  "  he  answered  merrily,  choosing  his  own  thought 
not  to  touch  her  too.  "  I  carry  one  thing  feminine  indeed,  but  then  she  is 
portable  and  exceedingly  small;  which  you,  my  Waif,  who  will  be  tallest  among 
tall  women,  never  can  be.  Besides, — the  essence  of  wandering  is  to  wander 
alone.  Oh  !  I  daresay  you  will  find  some  way  of  yourself  to  spread  your 
wings  when  the  time  comes;  but  wait  till  they  are  full-grown,  Viva,  if  you  take 
my  advice.  To  flutter  a  little  way  and  then  fall,  will  not  suit  you." 

"  No,  indeed  !     When  I  soar  at  all  I  will  keep  above  earth  like  a  hawk  !  " 

She  tossed  her  fair  head  back  as  she  spoke  with  haughty  careless  security; 
she  might  have  been  the  daughter  of  some  free  victorious  desert  king. 

Tricotrin  looked  at  her  with  earnest  scrutiny. 

"  And  forget  the  lark's  nest  among  the  field-grasses  that  first  sheltered  you," 
he  said  to  himself.  "  I  daresay  !  That  will  be  very  like  youth — and  very  like 
womanhood  ! " 

But  he  did  not  utter  the  thought  loud  enough  for  her  to  hear,  as  he  gave 
a  farewell  caress  with  his  hand  to  her  sunny  brow. 

"Well;  adieu,  for  to-day  !  " 

"  Must  you  go  ?     Must  you  ?  "  pleaded  the  child,  with  loving  entreaty. 

"  I  must !  I  have  promised  Yvon  Mascarros  to  play  at  his  betrothal  feast 
to-morrow,  and  his  place  is  a  dozen  leagues  from  this." 

"  But  when  will  you  come  again  ?  " 

"  When  ?  How  can  I  say  ?  I  will  not  be  long  without  coming, — unless, 
indeed,  I  go  off  to  the  Moon  or  the  Shades, — for  you  are  fair  to  see,  Viva;  and 
since  we  are  both  Waifs  and  Strays  it  is  meet  that  we  cling  together." 

"  But  then — if  you  love  me,  you  will  please  me  and  not  go  ?  " 

"  Ah,  ha  !  You  have  so  much  of  womanhood  in  you  already  that  you  count 
the  strength  of  love  by  the  obedience  it  gives  to  your  caprices,  and  exact  its 
confession  only  also  to  exact  its  submission  ?  How  true  to  your  sex  you  are, 
Viva  !  Nay — I  love  you,  though  I  doubt  if  it  be  wise  to  love  anything  save 
Mankind  and  Doghood.  And  all  I  hope,  Waif  of  mine,  is,  that  you  will  never 
reproach  me  with  having  helped  you  to  get  out  of  your  bed  of  clematis.  Enjoy, 
mignonne,  the  utmost  you  can;  the  happier  you  are  the  less  conscience-stricken 
shall  Mistigri  and  I  feel  at  our  connivance  with  your  escape  into  exist- 
ence !  " 

Viva  laughed — she  always  fancied  herself  that  the  little  black  Mistigri  was 
a  familiar  of  her  own  fairy  mother's — and  she  threw  her  arms  fondly  about 
him  once  more. 

"  I  am  always  so  happy  when  you  are  here,  and  so  good  too  !     Oh  !  if  you 
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never  went  away  I  should  never  have  those  wicked,  envious,  wayward  thoughts; 
you  arc  like  my  guardian  angel  !  " 

For  she  did  in  truth  love  him  warmly;  he  stood  to  her  in  the  stead  of  father, 
mother,  brother,  of  home,  and  of  kindred,  and  of  the  world:  and  though  the 
child  was  vain,  and  like  most  children  selfish,  she  hail  great  affection  in  her, 
and  spent  it  all  on  him. 

Trieotrin's  eyes  smiled  with  exceeding  tenderness  on  her,  while  over  the 
fearless  brightness  of  his  face  a  flash  of  pleasure  passed.  So  little  had  he  <>!' 
egotism  or  exaction,  so  little  did  he  make  count  of  his  best  actions,  so  quickly 
was  he  moved  by  any  gleam  of  gratitude  to  him,  that  he  felt  himself  the  debtor 
of  the  child  who  owed  him  all  because  she  paid  him  in  the  rare  coinage  of  a 
pure  attachment. 

"  I  thank  you,  Viva  mine,"  he  said  softly.  "  Make  me  indeed  your  guar- 
dian angel,  by  letting  my  memory  exorcise  all  evil  things  from  your  young  soul. 
1  ask  no  higher  reward." 

He  touched  her  bright  upturned  forehead  lightly  with  his  lips,  in  his  a< 
tomed  caress  of  greeting  and  adieu,  and  left  her  to  unloose  his   boat  from  its 
moorings,  and  push  it  off  into  the  stream,  whose  waters  were  flushing  to  violet, 
and  russet,  and  golden  hues  beneath  the  glories  of  the  setting  sun. 

There  was  a  trail  of  light  across  the  river  like  sheeted  gold,  into  which  the 
small  boat  glided;  his  form  was  full  in  its  lustre,  as  standing  up  and  wafting 
it  forward  with  one  oar,  he  uncovered  his  head  to  her  and  laughed  a  last 
farewell. 

That  brilliance  was  shed  still  about  the  figure  of  the  child,  waiting  upon  the 
bank,  among  the  scarlet  flowers,  while  the  boat  passed  onward  into  the  shadows 
of  the  coming  night,  where  the  sun-rays  did  not  follow. 
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"  Nothing  she  does  or  seems 
Hut  smacks  of  something  greater  than  herself, 
Too  noble  for  this  place " 

Hi  mused,  as  his  thoughts  remained  with  her,  while  the  strokes  of  hi^ 
swept  him  away.  He  had  never  sought  wealth;  he  was  a  republican  to  the 
core;  he  loved  best  the  simplest  forms  of  life;  he  deemed  happiest  those  whose 
wants  were  fewest;  and  lo  !  in  this  foundling  whom  he  had  protected  was  a 
nature  in  the  strongest  opposition  to  all  his  views,  requiring  by  sheer  inborn 
instinct  all  that  circumstances  rendered  it  totally  impossible  he  could  ever 
give  her. 
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Through  the  years  of  her  brief  existence,  he  had  taken  no  heed  of  the  child 
beyond  the  provision  of  her  actual  needs,  and  the  kindly  careless  gentleness  he 
would  have  shown  to  a  dog  or  a  cat;  he  had  never  regarded  her  in  the  light  of 
a  possible  burden,  a  possible  difficulty  to  himself  in  the  time  that  was  to  come. 
The  joyous  and  negligent  temper  of  Tricotrin  was  not  one  that  regarded  the 
future;  to  rescue  the  child  had  been  an  impulse  with  him;  that  she  would  ever 
require  more  than  the  few  easily  granted  wants  of  childhood,  that  the  time 
would  ever  come  when  she  would  grow  impatient  of  the  life  she  led,  had  never 
occurred  to  him  until  now  that  her  own  words  and  those  of  the  old  woman  had 
suggested  the  doubt.  He  was  used  himself,  by  choice,  to  live  milch  among 
the  people;  his  time,  by  preference,  was  much  passed  among  the  peasantries  of 
divers  nations.  He  was  habituated  to  seeing  young  girls  who  were  content 
enough  if  they  got  a  new  ribbon  for  their  hair,  or  rode  queen  of  a  harvest  on  a 
bullock-drawn  wagon:  that  the  Waif  would  prove  a  young  rebel,  with  the  pride 
of  a  princess  and  fastidious  tastes  curiously  inherent  in  her,  was  an  additional 
perplexity  to  the  whole  dilemna  of  her  maintenance. 

The  flower  was  fair,  and  was  yet  only  in  its  bud;  its  hereafter  had  never 
risen  before  him  as  a  matter  of  meditation  and  of  possible  future  embarrass- 
ment. And  even  now  he  threw  the  fear  from  him:  it  was  free  to  float  on  the 
air  in  its  own  happy  fashion,  sun-kissed  and  wind-tossed,  it  bloomed  after 
Nature's  own  will  with  it,  and  all  its  fragrance  was  natural,  like  the  sweetness 
of  roses; — it  was  the  best  thing  that  could  betide  any  opening  blossom  to  be 
left  so  wholly  to  Nature.  With  Nature,  therefore,  he  left  too  her  future. 

And  he  sent  his  boat  up  the  stream  with  a  swift  strong  impulsion,  shaking 
the  care  from  his  thoughts  as  he  shook  the  water-drops  from  his  oars:  he  was 
something  late  for  the  feast  of  Yvon  Mascarros,  and  Tricotrin  never  broke 
promises  even  in  so  small  a  matter  as  a  vine-dresser's  marriage-feast. 

Care  never  waited  with  him;  it  will  scarcely  ever  tarry  where  it  is  not  enter- 
tained with  welcome,  and  the  rich  sunlit  nature  of  the  man  had  no  kinship  with 
it  as  a  guest.  There  had  been  times,  inevitable  in  every  life,  when  he  had  suf- 
fered with  the  intense  passion  of  all  vivid  characters;  but  they  had  been  few 
and  far  between,  and  the  gracious  gladness  of  his  inherent  temper  had  always 
resumed  supremacy.  Not  for  him  the  feverish  unrest  of  ambition;  the  carking 
thirst  of  the  seekers  of  wealth;  the  vacillating  hopes  and  fears  of  those  whose 
breath  is  the  breath  of  the  world's  applause.  He  was  not  pursued  by  the 
haunting  terrors  of  the  hangers-on  of  public  favor;  he  was  not  pressed  by  the 
uphill  race  of  men  who  pant  their  hearts  out  in  the  struggle  for  gold;  he  was 
not  driven  to  find  no  sweetness  in  sleep,  no  beauty  in  summer  hours,  no  charm 
in  women's  smile,  because  greed  hunted  him  on  and  on,  through  dark  and 
devious  ways,  seeking  the  rivers  of  gold.  I  le  sought  neither  riches  nor  renown ; 
he  greeted  each  dawn  without  regret  for  its  yesterday;  he  saw  the  sun  set  and 
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the  night  descend  with  happy  Jean  Paul  humor,  saying  in  those  words  of 
wisdom,  "  I  am  content  since  I  have  lived  to-day  !  " 

And  he  loved  the  people,  and  was  loved   by  them;  making  his  home  where- 
soever men  enjoyed  and  sultered. 

Many  wondered  whence  he  came;  many  wove  a  thousand  marvellous  1 
lies  to  account  for  the  anomalies  which  even  the  least  intelligent  could  mark 
in  him:  none  knew  anything  for  truth  concerning  his  origin,  his  nation,  or  his 
history.  Old  people  in  this  vine-country  remembered  him  a  bright  boy  of 
twenty  years,  with  the  bronze  of  southern  suns  on  his  fair  skin,  and  th< 
a  passionate  youth  in  his  blue  eyes;  who  had  come  no  one  knew  whence,  who 
laughed,  and  loved,  and  played,  and  worked  among  them;  and  left  them  often 
for  long  absences  and  returned  to  them  always  the  same,  however  many  years 
had  passed,  however  slight  the  stay  he  made.  He  was  "Tricotrin;"  all  was 
said  in  that;  he  came  and  went  whenever  it  pleasured  him,  never  questioned, 
ever  welcomed,  like  the  swallows  of  the  spring. 

He  was  not  wholly  of  them,  that  even  the  peasantry  felt;  but  he  was  with 
them  heart  and  soul,  and  they  loved  him  better  for  that  nameless  difference, 
that  intangible  nnlikeness,  which  made  them,  while  he  toiled  among  them  and 
^!ed  among  them,  yet  perceive  a  royalty  in  him  that  he  never  !•  i  as 

the  shepherd-kings  of  the  old  east  were  none  less  kingly  to  their  people  because 
they  lived  on  pulse  anil  water,  because  they  sheared  the  lleece  and  folded  the 
herds,  and  dwelt  under  the  tents  of  their  wandering  people. 

The  people  loved  him  in  all  lands;  especially  they  loved  him  in  this  beau- 
tiful France,  which  he  had  made  his  mistress  in  preference  over  all  the  fair 
sisters  of  Kurope.  The  people  caressed  him,  obeyed  him.  adored  him.  with 
a  loyalty  that  would  have  rendered  him  an  irresistible  power  in  times  of 
revolution;  and  as  he  rowed  down  the  river  he  knew  well  that  there  was  not 
a  cottage  on  its  banks,  not  a  water-mill  on  its  shores,  not  a  cabaret  in  its 
villages,  under  whose  roof  he -would  not  have  been  welcome  as  is  the  summer 
sun  in  mowing  time,  when  its  early  smile  gives  promise  of  the  after-math. 

Hut  he  did  not  care  to  go  ashore  in  that  hot  and  lustrous  summer  night. 
Three  miles  down  the  river  he  overtook  the  hay-barge,  slowly  floating  in  the 
moonlight  with  its  load  of  fresh -cut  .  -dorous  as  violets.  It  drifted 

through    the  broad,  sheeted,  silver  radiance   lazily,  charmingly,  with  its  g- 
sail  black  against  the  sky,  and  the  fragrant  dews  on  its  huge  soft  mound 
fodder  that  were  tossed   loosely  together,  with  the  wild  clover   and   the  white 
marguerites,  scarcely    dead,  that    had   been    mown   with    them.      He  hailed   it, 
knowing  its  owner  well,  and  the  men   recognized   him  with  a  shout  of  delight. 
The   b.r  ^topped;  in  a  second  more   he    had    leapt    up    among    them, 

received  with  vociferous  delight;  they  were  to  sail  all  night  down  the  stream, 
and  they  took  his  little  boat  in  tow  with  eager  pleasure. 
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The  skipper  was  a  lithe,  handsome,  black  browed  Marseillais,  with  his  broad 
chest  bare,  and  a  red  sash  knotted  round  his  loins,  and  great  gold  earrings  in 
his  ears,  who  had  taken  the  peaceful  Loire  traffic  for  love  of  a  Loiret  woman. 

The  skipper  had  earned  a  perilous  repute  for  lawless  piratical  voyages  in 
the  southern  waters,  and  was  said  to  be  as  hot  and  as  swift  and  as  fierce  as  his 
own  tramontana;  hence  the  people  of  the  woman  he  loved  denied  her  to  him 
with  bitter  words  and  loud  revilings.  Margot  clung  to  her  fiery  southern  lover, 
and  refused  to  be  comforted:  there  was  misery  for  the  child,  and  feud  between 
her  suitor  and  her  brethren.  At  last,  in  one  evil  day,  the  latter  heaped  insult 
on  insult  till  the  Marseillais'  blood  of  flame  leaped  up  like  a  sword  from  its 
scabbard;  his  knife  flashed  in  the  sun,  and  would  have  darted  down,  first  to  be 
sheated  in  her  brother's  breast  and  then  in  his  own,  had  not  an  outstretched 
hand  turned  the  blow,  at  price  of  a  wound  in  its  own  palm,  and  Tricotrin's 
voice  called  out — "  Has  France  no  foes  that  her  sons  fight  together  ? " 

The  offenders  were  passionately  contrite,  they  wept  like  children  to  see  his 
blood,  they  implored  his  pardon,  they  cursed  themselves:  he  laughed  and  drew 
little  Margot  to  him  with  his  unwounded  arm. 

"  Little  one  !  Are  you  still  not  afraid  of  that  sea-lion  ?  No?  You  think 
he  is  so  sure  not  to  wound  you  ?  Well,  then — if  they  are  sorry  for  my  hurt, 
your  brethren  must  give  you  to  me  to  give  to  him.  You  are  the  only  lion- 
tamer  for  this  wild  beast  of  ours  !  " 

And  they  gave  her:  so  he  made  peace  among  them,  and  won  for  evermore 
the  fierce,  ardent,  grateful  soul  of  the  Marseillais. 

Margot's  lion  never  harmed  her;  as  her  lion  to  Una,  was  Eudes  Caros  to 
the  pretty,  brown,  soft,  tender  child  of  the  Loire.  He  gave  up  the  wild  night 
roaming  on  the  shores  of  the  Riviera,  for  peaceful  river-trading  between  the 
banks  of  her  native  stream;  and  now,  in  the  little  cabin  of  the  hay-barge,  where 
the  solitary  oil  lamp  hung  above  her  lovely  bent  head,  Margot  sat,  with  a 
dreaming  happy  smile  in  her  drooped  dark  eyes  and  on  her  thoughtful  mouth, 
as  she  gazed  at  a  picture  of  Christ  hung  under  the  lamp,  and  looked  from  that 
downward  on  the  child  that  lay  asleep  at  her  breast. 

"  Did  Mary  know  he  would  be  God  and  yet  die  on  the  cross  ?  Ah,  how 
she  must  have  longed  that  he  had  been  but  a  mortal  child  who  could  grow  to 
manhood,  and  live  on  obscure  but  unharmed  !  "  thought  little  Margot,  pressing 
closer  the  flushed  cheek  of  her  first-born;  the  thought  was  wholly  a  woman's  ! 
Better  an  ignoble  safety,  an  inglorious  impunity,  for  the  man  that  they 
mold,  than  the  divinity  of  martyrdom,  than  the  crucifixion  of  genius  !  Better 
that  the  soul,  which  is  not  of  them,  should  die  out  in  apathy  than  that  the  body 
they  conceive  and  nourish  should  perish  ! 

So  they  say — Margot  and  her  million  of  sisters  upon  earth:  and,  of  the 
sons  they  bear,  none  go  up  to  Calvary,  but  thousands  cumber  the  world  as 
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swine.  Yet  these  women  arc  good;  their  kisses  arc  tender,  their  hands  arc 
pure:  it  is  but  their  souls  that  are  dead;  it  is  but  the  souls  of  their  children 
tlu-y  kill. 

Whether  Margot's  son  were  destined  to  become  poet  or  swineherd,  leader 
or  servitor  among  men,  he  slept  happily  in  her  arms  now,  and  she  dreamt 
happily  over  him,  while  the  barge  floated  in  moonlight  down  the  stream,  and 
Trieotrin,  nonchalantly  cast  upon  the  great  sweet  piles  of  hay,  talked  with  the 
Marseillais,  watched  the  shadowy  landscapes  drifting  by,  or  touched  now  and 
then  the  Straduarius  to  fitful  cadences  full  of  river-song. 

The  night  was  very  warm  and  profoundly  still;  one  of  the  splendid  nights 
of  France,  with  stars  innumerable  burning  through  a  cloudless  atmosphere. 
The  slow,  calm  passage  of  the  barge  with  the  fresh  odor  of  its  freight  ris: 
the  air,  with  the  woods  and  vineyards  and  villages  of  the  river-banks  .softened 
to  an  inconceivable  beauty  by  the  light,  with  the  murmur  of  the  water  as  it 
parted  and  met  again,  and  with  the  occasional  chime  of  belfry-bells  from  the 
land  ringing  some  mellow  monotone  as  they  told  the  flight  of  an  hour,  was 
the  fittest  method  for  the  passage  of  a  summer  night,  and  held  a  thousand 
poems  and  pictures  in  its  indolent  starlit  voyage.  Such  pictures,  such  poems, 
as  lie  best  loved  to  fill  his  sight,  and  his  heart,  and  his  memory  with;  such  as 
and  felt,  and  treasured,  with  the  true  instinct  of  pure  love,  had  made  his 
life  itself  the  poem  and  the  picture  that  it  was. 

As  the  evening  wore  on.  Caros,  prouder  of  the   passenger   his   barge  bore 
than  he  would  have   been  of  a  king  for  his  freight,  went  below  to  his  M. 
Trieotrin  remained  stretched  on  the  hay  with  all  the  fragrant  dead  (lowers  and 
saintfoin    beneath    him  in  a  couch  that  was  easier   than  the  down  of  monarchs' 
beds.      He  fell   asleep,  sleep  coming  as  lightly  and  as  swiftly  to  him  as  it  comes 
to  a  tired,    healthy  child;  a  night-bird's   wing  sometimes   softly  touching   his 
forehead,  a   cadence    from    a   monastery  chime    sometimes    mingling  with    his 
dreams.     When  he  awoke  it  was   night  still;  there  was  a  break  of  dawn 
wards,  but  the  stars  were  still  out,  the  barge  was   still  winding  its  tranquil  way 
down  the  water. 

.uing  his  arms  down  in  the  yielding  grasses  he  lay  looking  awhile,  lazily, 
at  the  mark  where  the  keel  cut  the  stream,  at  the  dews  that  had  fallen  on  the 
••>.  at  the  heavy  black  sails  swinging  idly  to  and  fro.  His  indolence  did 
not  endure  loii^;  a  t'.icc  near  him  caught  his  eyes  and  his  pity;  and  with  'I 
trin  human  sympathies  were  very  keen  and  swift,  human  woe  and  joy  the  sure 
chords  to  arouse  and  to  move  him.  The  face  he  saw  now  was  one  of  infinite 
pain;  it  was  the  face  of  a  man,  who,  like  himself,  had  chosen  that  odorous 
mountain  of  grasses  and  herbs  for  a  couch;  and  who  was  lying  there  looking, 
with  wide-opened  eyes,  down  into  the  ebb  and  (low  of  the  water  against  the 
sides  of  the  b.i 
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He  was  a  man  beyond  middle  age,  with  a  rugged,  homely,  weather-worn 
countenance,  and  large,  black,  pathetic  eyes  that,  out  of  the  roughness  of  the 
other  features,  gazed,  with  a  piteous,  sightless,  yearning  look,  into  vacancy; — a 
look  as  of  one  startled  and  astray  in  some  great  agony.  He  wore  the  usual 
blouse  of  the  working-day,  and  his  hair  was  unkempt,  his  linen  soiled,  his  hand 
black  with  the  pitch  with  which  he  had  that  day  caulked  the  sides  of  the  barge; 
but  there  was  that  in  the  mute,  intense  wondering  anguish  of  the  eyes  that  gave 
at  once  grandeur  and  exceeding  pathos  to  his  aspect.  It  was  the  look  of  a  noble 
animal  who  has  been  struck  a  cruel  blow,  and  who  will  not  hurt  the  hand  that 
struck  it,  even  in  just  vengeance. 

Tricotrin  spoke  to  him  gently,  on  some  trifle  of  the  night;  the  man  started, 
answered  wearily,  then  lapsed  into  his  former  attitude.  No  questions  fared 
better;  he  replied  to  them  with  a  certain  oppressive  effort,  but  only  an  instant 
afterward  to  fall  afresh  into  the  same  apathy  and  absorption:  he  was  but  a  com- 
mon sailor  or  fisherman,  with  nothing  above  the  common  in  him,  yet  the  patient, 
terrible  despair  upon  his  face — a  despair  as  of  one  incessantly  seeking  what 
was  lost — lent  him  dignity,  gave  him  greatness. 

Tricotrin  let  him  be;  he  knew  how  cruel  is  the  kindness  which  forces  itself 
in  upon  the  silence  and  the  solitude  of  calamity;  and  he  saw  too  that  here  the 
mind  was  not  wholly  present,  that  in  some  sense  reason  had  been  dulled  by 
suffering,  though  sufficient  perception  remained  for  the  mechanical  words  and 
actions  of  daily  existence.  He  said  no  more;  but  in  the  still,  dark  dawn,  the 
music  of  his  violin  softly  supplied  the  place  of  speech.  There  were  many  times 
when,  through  its  manifold  voices  speaking  in  a  universal  tongue,  he  uttered 
to  himself  and  others  what  the  words  of  his  mouth  could  not  have  phrased. 
Through  it  all  the  genius  in  him  spoke;  and  in  it  all  the  heart  of  the  player 
went  out  to  the  hearts  of  his  fellow-men. 

The  music,  unnoticed  at  first,  failing  at  first  to  penetrate  the  profound  self- 
absorption  of  the  seaman,  reached  his  ear  gradually,  as  wave  on  wave  of 
gracious  sound  broke  on  the  air  like  the  tide  on  a  shore  with  rhythmical 
recurrent  music.  He  did  not  note  it  as  what  it  was;  he  did  not  make 
visible  sign  that  he  even  heard  it;  but  gradually  consciousness  of  it  stole 
upon  him. 

The  music  filled  the  quiet  of  the  hour,  that  was  only  stirred  besides  by  the 
lapping  of  the  water  as  the  vessel  glided  down;  music,  low,  and  sad,  anil  sweet; 
music  like  a  psalm  of  consolation,  with  all  the  blind  hungered  yearning  of  a 
soul  adrift  upon  a  bitter  world,  told  and  answered  in  it.  It  pierced  the  lethargy 
that  enshrouded  a  darkened,  desolate  mind;  where  the  sailor  leaned,  with  his 
chin  resting  on  his  hands  and  his  eyes  gazing  down  into  the  river,  a  certain 
change  came  over  him,  like  the  first  quiver  of  returning  life  into  one  half  dead 
through  stupor;  great  tears  started  into  his  eyes,  softening  their  vacancy;  he 
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With   restless  pain,  then  started   from   his  bed  of   hav  with  a  gesture  of 
intolerable  sulfering. 

••  Hush,  —  hush  !     It  reminds  me  of  her  voice  !  " 

The  music  ceased  even  as  hu  spoke;  Tricotrin  touched  him. 

••  Of  her  ?     Of  whom  ?" 

The  sailor's  eyes  turned  on  him  with  the  tears  floating  in  their  wenry  depths. 

••  1  cannot  bear  it!  It  is  like  her  —  like  her  voice  as  she  sung  her  ballads  !  " 
he  muttered,  regardless  of  the  question,  lost  only  in  the  one  memory  that 
filled  the  darkened  chambers  of  his  mind  to  the  exclusion  of  all  outward  sight. 
"I  have  lost  her,  you  know,  she  went  from  me  so  long  ago.  One  morning  she 
laughed  in  my  eyes,  anil  kissed  my  mouth,  and  threw  her  white  arms  around 
my  neck  in  play,  with  the  sun  all  so  bright  on  her  face;  and  at  night  —  at  night, 
you  remember  ?  —  there  were  only  ashes  on  the  hearth,  silence  in  the  chamber, 
darkness  everywhere.  1  )arkness  that  no  light  ever  breaks;  no  light  ever  will 
break,  —  till  I  find  her  !  " 

He  was  ignorant  that  he  spoke  to  one  who  had  never  ere  then  looked  upon 
his  face;  he  had  no  remembrance  that  the  words  he  uttered  had  no  meaning  to 
the  ear  that  heard  them;  to  him  his  grief  filled  the  world,  his  loss  laid  the  earth 
desolate. 

Tricotrin  rested  his  hand  gently  on  the  other's  shoulder;  he  saw  that  his 
music  had  broken  the  stupor  of  the  brain,  anil  stirred,  though  but  to  troubled 
shapeless  motion,  the  locked  thoughts  of  its  solitary  musing;  he  waited  with 
patience  to  do  more. 

••  To  find  her  ?  "   he  repeated.      "  Then  this  one  whom  you  love  is  not  dead  ?  " 

"Dead?     No  —  she   is   not  dead,"  the    seaman   answered    slowly,   while   his 
great  eyes  searched  his  companion's  with  a  heart-rending  look  of  search  and  of 
bewilderment.      "  That  is  it  —  see  you  !  —  she  is  not  dead.      Dead  women  li< 
and  motionless,  their  fair  limbs  do   not  stir,  nor  their  eyes   unclose,  nor  their 
lips  breathe,  but  they  are  there  —  you  can  hold  them,  though  their  heart  does 
not  beat  on  yours;  you  can  caress  them,  though  your  kiss  strikes  on  ice 
can  wind  their  hair  round  your  hands,  though  they  know  your  touch  no  1- 
They  an-  there,  though  they  lie  lifeless  on  their  bridal-beds.      Hut  she  was  gone, 
and  did  not  leave  even  the  beauty  of  her  body  to  me.     The  chamber  was  dark, 
still,  desolate;  there  was  not  even  a  dead  woman  to  gather  the  sunbeams  about 
her,  and  to  seem  to  smile  with  their  light  on  her  mouth  !  " 

There  was   an    unutterable   tenderness   and    desolation    in  the  answer;    his 
hearer  knew  all  the  meaning  of  those  wandering  pathetic  words;-  there  is 
worse  than  the  loss  that  death  causes.      He  divined  what  that  loss  had   been; 
but  he  saw  that  the  blow  it  had  dealt  had   numbed   the  brain  of  the  man  who 
suffered  by  it  out  of  all  comprehension  of  its  truth. 

"She  is  not  dead  ?"   he  said  softly.      ''Then  hope  is  still  with  you  ?  " 
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The  puzzled,  aching  eyes  answered  him  with  a  look  that  struck  him  to 
the  soul. 

"  Hope — hope  !  Yes — I  hope.  I  suppose  I  hope,  since  I  live,  on; — but  the 
years  are  many,  and  I  grow  weary.  It  was  in  my  youth  that  I  lost  her;  and 
now  I  grow  old.  Ever  and  again  I  think  I  behold  her;  some  girl's  laugh  on  a 
grape-wagon,,  some  girl's  eyes  that  smile  at  me  through  the  lattice  that  opens  at 
dawn,  some  girl's  round  limbs  where  they  bathe  and  float  in  the  summer  sea, 
has  something  of  her,  and  makes  me  think  I  have  found  her.  But  it  is  never 
so; — they  do  not  know  me;  they  have  no  light  in  their  glance  when  they  see 
me;  they  have  no  place  in  their  hearts  for  me.  I  wander  far  and  wide;  I  go 
east  and  west,  north  and  south,  I  seek  her  in  the  cities  and  forests,  I  watch 
before  the  palaces,  I  search  in  the  hospital-wards,  I  look  for  her  in  the  crowds 
of  the  streets,  I  wait  for  her  in  the  loneliness  of  the  plains — all  in  vain,  all  in 
vain  !  " 

"  Is  it  so  many  years  since  you  lost  her  ?  " 

"  It  is  many.  I  cannot  tell  how  many.  I  keep  no  count.  The  seasons 
come  and  go,  but  she  does  not  come  with  them.  Ah  !  it  is  terrible  that  ! — in 
a  throng  to  see  but  one  face,  in  a  world  to  hear  but  one  voice,  and  the  face 
forever  eluding,  and  the  voice  forever  mocking  you  !  And  the  earth  is  so 
wide,  you  know; — one  may  toil  on  and  on  and  on  and  never  reach  nearer  ! 
The  house  is  ready  for  her  just  as  she  left  it;  the  flowers  are  dead,  I  cannot 
help  that, — she  is  so  long  away, — but  all  is  as  she  left  it.  I  try  always  to  keep 
it  so;  I  think  it  will  pleasure  her  when  she  comes  back." 

His  head  dropped  on  his  chest  with  a  heavy  sigh,  the  lethargy  stirred  for 
awhile  by  the  power  of  the  music  returned;  the  brooding  patience  settled  down 
again  on  the  features  which  for  an  instant  had  quivered  and  changed.  He  was 
not  conscious  that  he  had  spoken  to  a  stranger;  he  had  only  uttered  the  ever- 
present  thoughts  of  his  mind  with  the  wandering  eloquence  born  of  the  intensity 
of  one  single  and  dominant  feeling. 

A  voice  called  him  to  the  farther  end  of  the  vessel:  with  the  mechanical 
instinct  of  obedience  he  swung  down  from  the  piles  of  the  hay  and  went 
whither  he  was  bidden, — become  only  a  common  boatman,  gone  to  the  coiling 
of  a  rope,  the  reefing  of  a  sail. 

Tricotrin  watched  him  as  he  passed  aft  in  the  dusky  dawn  that  was  now 
faintly  reddened  by  the  first  approach  of  clay:  his  heart  ached  for  this  man  who 
with  his  hard  life  and  his  deadened  reason  could  yet  find  strength  and  great- 
ness for  such  love  as  this. 

"  A  woman  !  "  he  thought.  "  The  same  old  story  ever  !  And  the  same 
blow  which  pierces  Estmere's  purples  strikes  through  the  seaman's  canvas 
shirt  !  There  is  no  mail  against  that  stroke,  either  in  power  or  in  poverty." 

The  dark  handsome  head  of  the  Marseillais  looked  up  at  him  at  that  minute 
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from  the  cabin  stair:  Tricotrin  signed  him  to  come  higher  and  leant  towards 
him. 

••  Who  is  that  boatman  of  yours,  good  Caros  ?" 

Caros  raised  himself  with  a  sailor's  lightness  and  swiftness  on  to  the  height 
of  the  mounds  of  dry  grass;  he  was  a  gentle-hearted  man,  though  the  wild  fire 
of  southern  pirates  ran  in  his  blood,  and  to  the  one  who  had  given  him  his 
I.oirais'  bride  he  bore  a  passionate  devotion. 

"  You  speak  of  poor  Bruno,  my  friend  ? "  he  answered.  "  He  is  a  good 
sailor  on  rougher  waters  than  rivers,  though  his  brain  is  gone  for  all  but  his 
work.  I  knew  him  well  down  in  the  south;  he  is  poor,  and  so  I  gave  him  a 
berth  and  a  turn  on  my  barge." 

••  I'.runo  !     Is  that  his  name  !  " 

"  Jean  Bruno:  yes.  We  were  lads  together.  And  we  were  on  the  same 
craft  for  years  in  the  Mediterranean  days.  He  was  a  fine  fellow — a  noble 
fellow — till  she  ruined  him." 

"His  wife  ?" 

"  Ay  !  His  wife.  We  were  lads  together,  though  he  looks  so  old,  and  I— 
I  feel  as  young  as  Margot  !  He  is  scarce  forty,  Bruno.  I  remember  her 
well;  she  was  fifteen  when  she  wedded  him,  and  he  a  lad  of  twenty-two.  She 
was  the  bastard  child  of  some  noble,  a  beautiful  thing,  all  yellow  hair,  and 
smiling  lips,  and  sunny  eyes,  and  white  soft  limbs;  she  bewitched  that  black 
strong  stalwart  fellow,  who  was  half  lion,  half  lamb.  He  adored  her— ah  ! — as 
those  great,  brave,  mild  natures  always  do  love.  It  was  almost  terrible  t 
how  that  soft  little  piece  of  bright-colored  life  held  the  whole  heart  and  soul  of 
the  man  !  Well, — he  had  one  year  of  happiness,  one  year  of  a  fool's  paradise; 
he  went  short  coasting  voyages,  no  more,  he  could  not  bear  to  be  away  from 
the  little  cabin  where  she  hail  everything  he  could  get  her — birds  and  flowers, 
and  quaint  Indian  things  that  the  Indian  ships  brought  home.  She  wa^ 
enough  to  him;  a  gay,  laughing,  sweet-tempered,  mindless  thing;  who  could 
have  thought  she  had  been  so  cruel  ?  One  day  he  bade  her  fan-well  at  dawn; 
he  wa  'ii  a  fishing  trip  to  be  absent  only  the  day;  I  was  waiting  for  him 

outside  the  cabin;  I  saw  her  laugh,  and  caress  him,  and  wave  her  hands  in 
adieu.  We  went  out  to  sea.  We  were  at  sea  all  day.  We  i;ot  home  with  three 
boats'  load  by  midnight.  The  light  that  always  burned  in  her  cabin  was  out: 
he  flew  like  a  madman  the  half  league  down  the  shore,  and  burst  his  door  open, 

Madelon  was  not  there.      Ah  (iod  !  to  this  day  I  have   never  forgotten  the 
•  of  Bruno  ! " 

The  Marseillais  paused;  the  tide  of  recollection  rushed  with  painful  force  in 
on  him;  when  he  spoke  his  voice  was  low  and  full  of  pity. 

"  It  killed  the  mind  in  him; — shattered  it  out  of  all  sense  of  the  truth.  We 
found  the  truth  soon.  Favette  hail  gone  to  shame;  a  shame  that  looked  brill- 
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iant  to  her  beside  the  innocent  quiet  sea-life  that  she  led.  The  leaven  of 
her  mother  was  in  her.  She  had  gone  to  the  stage;  a  great  actor  had  made 
her  his  mistress.  But  Bruno  never  knew  this.  He  could  not  comprehend 
when  \ve  tried  to  tell  it  him.  She  was  lost;  that  was  all  he  knew;  that  she  had 
sinned  against  him  he  would  not,  or  could  not,  understand.  It  was  horrible  ! 
— he  thought  she  had  been  stolen  from  him,  he  loved  her  so  tenderly  still  !  He 
has  searched  for  her  ever  since.  Time  has  not  killed  that  love  in  him,  though 
her  crime  has  killed  his  reason.  The  little  cabin  down  by  the  south  is  always 
kept  ready  for  her  return;  not  a  thing  is  touched;  and  meanwhile  he  wanders 
all  over  France  seeking  what  he  can  never  find  !  You  know  who  Favette  is  ?  " 

"No.     She  lives  then?" 

"  She  lives.     Lives  in — Coriolis." 

"  Coriolis  !     Our  great  actress  ! — what  ? — the  wife  of  that  man  ?  " 

"Ay  !  How  many  such  women  own  even  as  good  a  past  as  to  have  slept  on 
the  honest  heart  of  an  honest  man  they  betrayed  ?  "  said  the  Marseillais  bitterly. 
"  Their  nests  are  mostly  fouler  than  that  sea-bird's  nest.  Yes,  she  is  Coriolis; 
but  he  does  not  know  it,  mind  you.  Though  he  seeks  her,  still  his  search  is 
chiefly  southward;  he  has  never  come  on  the  dazzling  sinner  of  Paris.  Pray 
God  that  he  never  may  !  It  is  fearful  enough,  his  quest  for  her,  his  task  that 
can  never  be  ended,  his  hope  that  can  never  be  granted;  but  it  is  better,  at  its 
worst,  than  the  truth  could  be  to  him  if  he  ever  looked  again  on  the  face  of 
his  wife  !  " 

He  said  no  more,  but  turned  quickly,  and  busied  himself  with  some  ropes 
of  the  barge.  He  loved  little  Margot;  he  could  feel  now  for  his  comrade  as 
he  had  not  felt  in  the  years  of  their  youth. 

Tricotrin  asked  no  more.  He  knew  the  comedian  well,  a  lovely,  heedless, 
heartless  woman;  full  of  laughter,  of  coquetry,  of  caprice;  a  soulless,  brainless, 
beautiful  thing;  young  still,  fair  still;  with  the  beauty  of  the  japonica  or  the 
azalea — beauty  of  hue  and  form,  without  a  trace  of  the  beauty  that  fragrance 
lends  the  flower  and  feeling  lends  the  woman.  Many  a  time  had  he  seen  the 
theatre  she  graced  convulsed  with  mirth  at  her  gay  and  mischievous  follies. 

The  story  had  a  great  pathos  for  him: — he  who  had  seen  the  sparkling 
gayety  of  the  wife  felt  the  full  force  of  the  martyrdom  of  the  husband.  The 
cruelty  and  the  crime  had  been  rewarded  by  so  shadowless  a  life  of  triumph, — 
the  devotion  and  the  fealty  had  been  recompensed  by  so  weary  and  endless  an 
agony  ! 

"  Ah,  Waif  of  mine  ! "  he  thought,  "  will  you  ever,  I  wonder,  destroy  a  brave 
heart  like  that  for  the  sake  of  your  senses  and  your  vanity  ?  " 

With  sunrise  the  barge  passed  the  village  for  which  he  was  bound.  He  was 
pledged  to  the  bridal  feast  of  Yvon  Mascarros,  or  his  heart  had  inclined  to 
follow  the  fortunes  of  that  patient  desolated  life  which  had  been  ruined  by  a 
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woman's  infidelity.  He  went  up  to  Kruno,  and  bade  him  gently  farewell.  The 
seaman  lifted  his  head  from  the  rough  work  on  which  his  hands  were  engaged, 
and  replied  with  mechanical  courtesy;  the  momentary  light  and  reason  that 
the  music  hail  wakened  there  had  died  out  from  his  features:  the  old,  dark- 
ened, brooding,  lifeless  pain  had  gathered  there  again. 

"  There  is  nothing  one  can  do  him  ?  "  he  asked  of  Caros. 

The  Marseillais  shook  his  head. 

''Neither  Clod  nor  man  can  aid  him.  Who  can  give  him  back  his  wife,  in 
her  youth  and  without  her  crime  ? " 

It  was  true.     Solace  for  Bruno  could  only  come  with  death. 

Tricotrin  watched  him  one  moment  more,  sitting  under  the  black  shadow  of 
the  sail,  with  his  fingers  working  at  the  cordage,  and  his  eyes  looking  out  at  the 
sun,  where  it  rose  in  all  its  glory.  Then,  with  the  hands  of  Caros  grasping  him 
in  grateful  farewell,  and  the  bright  face  of  little  Marmot  looking,  smiling  and 
sunny,  over  the  side  of  the  barge,  he  dropped  himself  into  his  own  little  boat, 
and  rowed  himself  straight  across  the  stream  to  the  landing-place.  As  he 
moored  it  to  the  land,  he  paused  a  moment  looking  after  the  barge  where  it 
drifted  slowly  on  down  the  river,  with  the  glow  of  the  sunrise,  amber-hued  and 
ruddy,  on  the  waters  around  it. 

"  To  have  life  killed  in  one  at  twenty-three  by  a  woman  ! — and  men  call 
diseases  that  slay  outright  '  cruel,'  while  there  are  these  blows  which  murder 
by  means  that  draw  out  the  torture  through  a  quarter  of  a  century.  The 
plague  is  merciful  compared  with  a  woman  without  pity  !  "  he  thought  as  he 
watched  the  form  of  Bruno,  dark  and  motionless,  under  the  shadow  of  the  sail. 

That  thing  he  himself  had  saved  yonder,  who  was  chasing  the  butterlli- 
joyously,  with  the  sunshine  on  her  fair  brow,  careless  of  the  pain   they  felt  — 
she,  too,  would  soon  be  a  woman.     Had  he  rescued  her  from  death  only  for 
her  to  deal  death,  like  this  fond,  faithless  wanton  that  the  sailor  had  cherished  ? 
The  thought  came  to  him — well  as  he  loved  the  child,  well  as  all   his 
through  he  had  loved  her  sex. 

In  some  sense  the  weary,  lonely,  melancholy  figure  of  the  boatman,  with  his 
strong,  massive  frame  that  would  not  perish,  and  his  jarred  aching  brain,  to 
which  death  would  have  been  so  much  mercy,  stood  out  to  him  in  painful 
contrast  with  his  memory  of  the  light,  gracious,  golden  presence  of  the  child,  as 
he  had  left  her  among  the  scarlet  flowers  and  the  dewy  leaves.  These  were 
both  forms  of  the  same  human  life  ! 

But   the    thought  was  a  bitter   cucumber  which  Tricotrin    threw  away  in 
obedience  to  his  favorite  Antoninus' counsel.      He  left  the  barge  to  pass  on  her 
way;  and.  after  bathing  in  the  river,  walked  through  summer  woods  and 
vineyards  to  the  village  of  his  destination,  where,  already  in  the  early  day.  the 
peasantry  were  stirring,  and  the  young  girls  and  the  children  going  out  to  Bather 
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wild  lilies,  and  honeysuckles,  and  great  branches  of  roses,  to  crown  the  head 
and  strew  the  path  of  the  prettiest  among  them,  who  was  to  wed  with  Yvon 
Mascarros. 

And  there,  under  the  low  eaves  of  the  farrier's  cottage,  or  under  the  blos- 
soming boughs  of  the  limes  that  sheltered  the  house,  Tricotrin,  with  his  mirth 
and  his  music,  kept  these  innocent  revellers  gay  from  daybreak  to  nightfall, — 
gay  with  a  zest  they  never  had  unless  he  were  the  Lord  of  Misrule.  And  the 
Loirois  maidens,  with  their  black  laughing  eyes,  and  their  lithe  robust  forms, 
and  their  feet  that  flew  like  the  flash  of  phosphoric  insects,  danced  all  through 
the  sultry  summer  night  to  the  same  melodies,  touched  by  the  same  hand  which 
had  awakened  to  momentary  consciousness  of  its  own  agony  the  numbed  and 
stricken  heart  of  the  boatman  Bruno. 


CHAPTER   VIII. 

UNDER  the  old  sign  of  the  Cornemeuse  there  was  a  gay,  after-midnight 
supper. 

It  was  not  the  Cornemeuse  of  Dancourt,  of  Marivaux,  of  Piron.  It  was  not 
the  famous,  well-beloved  cafe  of  the  poets,  the  artists,  the  epigrammatists 
of  the  eighteenth  century;  but  it  was  a  Cornemeuse  as  mirthful  if  not  as  tradi- 
tional as  theirs. 

A  bright,  white-painted,  gas-glittering  little  house,  with  gilded  balconies  and 
tri-colored  flags,  and  tiny  chambers,  and  open  glass  doors,  with  the  perpetual 
color  and  movement  of  the  Paris  crowd  under  the  trees  before  it,  and  the 
vivacious  noise  and  music  of  a  Paris  night  all  around  it.  It  was  a  resort  of  the 
bohemians, — of  the  painters,  and  the  actors,  and  the  rhymesters, — of  those  who 
make  the  laughter  of  the  world,  and  of  those  who  limn  its  manners  for  the  age 
to  come.  Chiefly  the  artists  came  thither,  and  within  the  little  building  there 
was  scarcely  a  single  white  panel,  or  a  single  piece  of  plaster,  that  was  not 
covered  with  the  charcoal  or  the  chalk,  the  oil-color  or  the  pen-and-ink  of  the 
master  hands  of  France.  The  Cornemeuse  had  untold  gold  upon  its  walls;  and 
the  owner  of  it,  a  bright,  hot-blooded  man  of  the  south,  loved  the  pictured 
walls  with  all  his  soul,  and  had  never  sold  a  touch  from  his  guests'  brushes 
save  once,  when  his  daughter's  dowry  could  not  be  found  in  any  other  wist-, 
when  he  had  taken  down  a  shutter  whose  three  panels  were  rich  with  three  great 
masters'  idle  fancies,  and  had  parted  with  it  for  its  weight  in  francs.  For  half 
itury  the  Cornemeuse  had  thus  gathered  its  wealth  upon  its  walls  and 
timbers;  and  among  its  treasures — the  treasures  its  host  valued  most,  though 
they  were  but  the  gifts  of  an  amateur — were  some  half  dozen  female  heads, 
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with  all  the  grace  of  (Jreuze  and  all  the  velvet  hues  of  Boucher; — heads  that 
looked  out  in  charming  coquetry  from  quaint  dark  corners,  and  laughed  down 
from  window-nooks,  wreathed  with  flowers, — heads  under  which  the  brush  of 
their  creator  had  scrawled  carelessly,  "  Tricotrin." 

"  You  could  have  beaten  us  all  it"  you  would,"  had  said  once  to  their  artist 
a  painter  whose-  name  stood  as  the  Velasquez  of  his  modern  time. 

"Possibly;  but  then  Art  would  have  been  my  tyrant,  whereas  she  is  now 
my  handmaiden." 

"And  serves  you  well.     Yet,  if  you  had  let  her  rule  you  entirely — 

"I  should  have  been  her  slave.  He  is  a  fool  who  is  subject  to  his  mistress. 
Can  he  ever  wholly  enjoy  her  ?  I  doubt  it." 

"  But  is  it  not  waste  of  genius  ?  " 

The  wanderer  shrugged  his  shoulders. 

"  I  don't  say  whether  it  is  my  weakness  or  my  strength  to  hate  the  bondage 
of  anything, — even  of  Art.  I  only  say — it  is  my  temper  !  " 

••  Hut  if  every  man  had  such  a  temper?" 

••  Well,  if  every  bird  were  a  lark  we  should  get  no  useful  fowls  for  the  stew; 
but  I  do  not  see  that  the  utility  of  stews  to  eat  proves  any  argument  against 
the  right  of  the  larks  to  sing  ?  " 

And  the  man  who  loved  song,  and  light,  and  green  meadow  lands,  and 
blue  sunny  skies,  like  the  larks  themselves,  had  taken  up  his  friend's  palette 
and  sheaf  of  brushes,  and  had  dashed  in,  in  two  hours,  a  female  head  that  had 
all  the  brown  glow,  the  voluptuous  lustre  of  the  south  in  it, — a  head  that  Titian 
might  have  painted. 

Ik- would  create  such  in  the  caprice  of  free  impulse;  but  he  would  have 
produced  them  as  a  trade  no  more  than  his  fellow-bohemians,  the  larks,  will 
sing  in  cellars. 

It  might  be  strength.  It  might  be  weakness.  But  it  was,  as  he  said,  his 
temper. 

rath  that  same  golden,  ardent,  beaming  Hebe  face  that  he  had  t 
sketched  in  oils  on  the  panel,  he  sat  among  his  brethren  now  at  the  sup; 
the    Conicnifuse,  with  the  light  on  the  leonine  beauty  of  his  head,  and  in  the 
sparkling  laughter  of  his  eyes.      He  was  the  king  of  the  revelry;  revelry  < 
and  wine,  where  those  whom  nature  had  anointed  with  the   same   chrism  that 
touched  Rubens's  brow  and  Shakspeare's  lips,  held  joyous,  lawless  sovereignty; 
leaning  to  kiss  ripe  scarlet  mouths  of  women  because  they  were  men,  but  rising 
at   thoughts   that   left   far   beneath   them   alike   women   and    the   world, 

•use  they  were  also  immortals. 

His  laugh  rang  out,  tuneful  as  the  music  of  silver;  his  wit  flashed  through 
the  speecli  like  meteors  through  the  night;  his  improvisations,  full  of  irony, 
of  raillery,  of  caricature,  made  the  gay  shouts  of  his  listeners  echo  again  and 
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again.  Ben  Jonson  odes,  Beaumarchais  rhymes,  Beranger  songs,  and  Breton 
carols,  coursed  each  other  off  his  lips,  in  a  wild  tournament  of  tongues;  his 
own  swift  satires  unhorsed  all  combatants,  and  as  he  drank  he  chanted  Hel- 
lenic bacchanal  hymns,  with  all  the  bright  gay  grace  of  Greece. 

He  would  have  lived  as  soon  without  light  as  without  the  freedom  of  unfet- 
tered mirth,  the  abandonment  of  unchained  gayety,  the  debonnair  enjoyment  of 
the  lord  of  misrule. 

He  loved  pleasure;  but  he  loathed  debauch;  when  the  former  glided  in  its 
riot  to  the  latter  he  left  the  Cornemeuse,  as  the  morning  dawn  began  to  break, 
and  went  out  into  the  air;  the  wine  having  only  warmed  all  his  poet's  fancies, 
and  only  making  richer  and  fuller  still  in  its  melody  the  ring  of  his  voice  as  he 
walked  through  Paris,  singing  aloud  the 

God  Lyoeus  ever  young, 
Ever  honored,  ever  sung, 

of  the  wine-mellowed  Elizabethan  verse. 

Tricotrin  knew  how  to  enjoy.  His  censors — and  he  had  many — said  that 
he  deemed  this  too  exclusively  the  only  aim  of  life.  At  the  least  his  enjoyment 
was  of  that  free,  liberal,  and  gracious  fashion  which  sheds  its  light  on  all  around 
it,  and  is  never  cramped  into  egotism,  nor  distorted  into  orgy. 

None  the  less  either  because  he  came  freshly  from  the  lavishness  of  mirth 
and  the  pleasures  of  the  senses  was  he  awake  to  all  that  is  terrible,  to  all  that 
is  horrible  in  the  shame,  the  crime,  the  hunger,  the  agony  that  were  hidden 
beneath  the  marvellous  night-glitter  of  the  city  through  which  he  went. 

None  the  less  because  on  his  lips  the  carol  was  so  mirthful  of  the 

"  Stained  with  blood  of  lusty  grapes 
In  a  thousand  lusty  shapes, 
Dance  upon  the  mazer's  brim, 
In  the  crimson  liquor  swim. 
From  the  plenteous  hand  divine, 
Let  a  river  run  with  wine, 
God  of  youth  !" 

did  he  pause  in  pity  at  the  sight  of  a  wretched  creature  who  begged  his  alms, 
though  that  pity  was  not  heard  in  his  first  words. 

"  Charity  ?  "  quoth  Tricotrin,  to  the  appeal.  "  You  ask  for  what  men  want, 
every  one  of  them,  but  love  little  to  give.  Pass  on,  my  friend." 

"  But  bread — a  morsel  of  bread  at  least  ?  "  moaned  the  man,  who  had  stopped 
him  in  an  obscure  street,  where  there  were  few  other  passengers  in  the  lateness 
of  the  night. 

Tricotrin  looked  him  through  with  his  brilliant   eyes  by  the  light  of  tlu- 
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summer  moon:  he  had  no  love  for  those  who  begged,  and   lie  knew  thief  from 
pauper  at  a  -iamv. 

"Off  with  you  !"  he  said,  amusedly.  "  If  a  man  cannot  get  a  bit  of  baked 
wheat  for  himself,  in  a  world  where  there  is  so  much  to  be  done,  he  is  not  a 
fellow  worth  keeping  in  the  work!  at  all,  to  my  fancy." 

"  It  is  hard  to  work  !  "  muttered  the  other,  who  had  the  pure  accent  of 
education. 

"Oh-he  !     If  everybody  worked    in    moderation,   nobody   need    overwork 
himself.      It  is  because  there  are  so  many  do-nothings — chielly  so  many  female 
drones — that  those  who  do  at  all  do  overmuch.     To  say  nothing,  that  th< 
seer  of  lirecd  drives  his  slaves  at  the  devil's  pace." 

••  I'.ut  I  am  starving,"  moaned  the  beggar  afresh.  "And  it  is  so  bitter 
to  die !" 

"Not  at  all.  Mere  ignorant  error.  Hard  to  die?  Is  opium-sleep  hard 
after  racking  pain  ?  What  fools  men  are  !  Writhing  in  famine  and  disease, 
they  think  it  hard  to  be  released  from  both  !  " 

"Ah,  you  have  not  felt  hunger  !  " — the  poor  wretch  was  longing  for  mere 
food;  to  be  epigrammatized  by  a  stranger  in  the  desolation  of  the  streets,  little 
appeased  the  terrible  desire. 

Tricotrin's  eyes  softened  greatly. 

"Have  I  not?"  he  said,  with  infinite  gentleness.  "You  mistake,  my 
friend." 

"Then  for  heaven's  sake  give  me  bread  !  "  said  the  man  fiercely;  for  his 
growing  need  made  him  ferocious,  like  a  desert  beast. 

••  Tut  !  Say  for  humanity's  sake.  Well  —I  have  not  a  sou  on  me.  I  have 
spent  them  all  at  the  Cornenicnse  yonder." 

Cheated  in  his  hope,  the  starving  creature  shrank  back  with  a  shrill  yell  of 
grief,  like  a  struck  dog's;  the  sound  went  to  the  heart  of  his  hearer,  and  out- 
balanced the  predisposition  against  him,  which  his  voice  and  his  features  had 
aroused. 

He  struck  the  beggar  kindly  on  the  shoulder. 

"  Unphilosophic  man  !  Blind  yet  to  the  advantages  of  death  ?  Come  then 
— follow  me." 

With  his  quick,  light  step,  and  resuming  his  chant-— Beaumont  am; 
— Tricotrin  led  the  way,  through  many  tortuous  turnings,  till   he  reached  the 
quarter  of  St.  Martin,  the  starving  wretch  following  him  in  dumb  quiescence, 
shivering,  though  the  night  was  warm  with  all  the  balmy  sweetness  of  a  late 
<  h  summer. 

An  impulse  of  trust  had  made  him  accost  this  stranger,  so  utterly  unlike 
himself,  who  had  so  dauntless  a  carriage,  and  who  had  on  his  lips  the  carol  of 
such  careless  revelry.  All  that  evening  and  night  through  he  hail  vainly  sought 
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pity  from  the  crowds  of  Paris,  from  the  beautiful  painted  women,  the  men  of 
wealth,  the  creatures  of  delight,  who  swarmed  there  in  such  busy,  heedless, 
glittering  throngs;  only  this  one  man  had  given  him  what  he  sought. 

Tricotrin  let  himself  in  with  a  pass-key  into  a  house  of  the  poor  and  crowded 
quarter,  where  he  had  fixed  his  dwelling  for  the  time.  He  was  never  station- 
ary, scarcely  for  so  much  as  a  week;  he  was  yet  freer  and  more  completely 
unencumbered  than  the  Arabs,  for  he  had  not  even  a  tent  to  bear  with  him,  but 
made  his  nest  where  he  would,  as  fancy  took  him,  like  a  yellow-hammer  in  a 
highway. 

He  wanted  no  home  as  he  wanted  no  nation.  Wherever  man  dwelt  he 
found  both. 

He  went  up  a  high  wooden  rickety  staircase,  very  high,  for  he  always  chose 
his  room  nearest  the  sky,  and  bade  the  beggar  follow  him  into  the  topmost 
chamber. 

It  was  a  very  large  attic,  for  he  could  endure  no  cramped  space;  with  bare 
floor  and  bare  walls;  Mistigri  curled  up  on  a  little  straw  bed, and  his  Attavante 
and  his  Straduarius  lying  together  on  the  deal  table.  It  was  perfectly  com- 
fortless; but  he  was  never  in  it  except  for  slumber,  and  through  the  open 
window  there  shone  the  sky,  star-studded. 

He  wasted  no  time  in  words,  but  striking  a  light  and  going  to  a  cupboard 
in  the  wall  drew  out  a  great  roll  of  bread,  some  cold  meat,  an  apparatus  for 
coffee  making,  and  a  flask  of  Burgundy,  all  he  had  in  his  possession.  He  set 
the  food  before  the  beggar;  made  some  steaming  coffee  in  five  minutes;  and 
poured  him  out  as  much  wine  as  it  was  safe  to  give  him  after  his  long  fast. 
The  man  devoured  as  only  starvation  can,  and  Tricotrin,  turning  his  back  on 
him  to  spare  him  a  witness  of  his  voracity,  busied  himself  talking  to  Mistigri, 
where  she  had  thrown  herself  down  on  the  mattress. 

Now  and  then  he  cast  a  look  at  his  guest,  and  the  survey  did  not  please 
him.  There  was  a  wolfish  keenness  in  the  way  he  ate  which  was  of  itself  repul- 
sive; but  it  was  less  this,  than  the  cast  and  expression  of  his  features  that 
displeased  his  host.  He  was  very  delicately  made,  and  his  face  was  of  beautiful 
type,  with  the  hair  cut  short  over  the  brow,  and  falling  longer  behind;  he  was 
not  young,  but  the  face  remained  youthful,  though  its  clear  olive  skin  was 
livid,  and  the  jet  black  curls  had  many  threads  of  white.  Handsome  he  was, 
handsome  as  an  Antinous,  but  the  beauty  was  crafty,  feline,  cowardly,  full  of 
latent  lust  and  cruelty,  though  such  as  would  have  been  dangerously  comely 
to  the  eyes  of  sensual  women. 

Something  of  remembrance  came  to  Tricotrin  as  he  watched  him:  but  what 
the  memory  was  he  could  not  recall. 

His  meal  over,  the  man  thanked  him  with  all  the  profusion  of  southern 
expletive,  and  all  the  grace  of  southern  manner;  there  was  that  both  in  his 
6-3 
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speech  and  air  which  showed  he  had  once  been  gently  nurtured,  though  now 
fallen  as  low  as  this. 

Tricotrin  sealed  liimself  on  the  straw  pallet,  and  listened  silently;  he  was 
pondering  what  he  could  do  for  him;  it  was  not  his  way  to  give  men  mere 
passing  aid. 

"  No  thanks,"  he  said  at  last.  "Sit  down  again  a  minute.  I  have  done 
nothing  for  you.  In  Utopia  there  will  he  no  want.  But  while  we  are  as  far 
from  Utopia  as  we  are  no\v,  we  are  bound  to  help  one  another.  Tell  me,  my 
friend — what  have  you  been  ?  " 

"  Nothing  ! " 

"  Nothing  !  The  best  thing  if  you  are  a  philosopher,  the  worst  if  you 
are  not." 

"  But  '  Philosophy  bakes  no  bread,'  as  Novalis  has  it,"  murmured  the 
stranger,  with  a  mirthless  and  bitter  smile. 

Tricotrin  eyed  him  more  closely. 

"  Well — T  am  not  altogether  sure  of  that.     At  the  least  she  teaches  us  t 
content,  in  default  of  bread,  with  a  handful  of  pulse.      That  is  better  than   to 
have  discontent  and  dyspepsia  after  a  banquet.     But,  you  are  a  man  of   educa- 
tion.    Did  your  sense  never  tell  you  that  it  does  not  do  to  be  '  nothing,1  unless 
one  has  a  million  to  be  it  upon  ?  " 

"  I  suppose  it  should  have  told  me  so,  but  I  thought  each  day  that  the 
morrow " 

"Crasvives;  hodie  jam  vivere  Postume,  serum  est.  Tile  sapit,  quisquis, 
Postume,  vixit  heri,"  murmured  Tricotrin;  he  who  enjoyed  existence  with  the 
versatility  of  a  humorist,  the  richness  of  an  artist,  and  the  carelessness  of  a 
wanderer,  felt  as  much  contempt  as  pity  for  those  who  were  ignorant  of  the 
true  secret  of  happiness — living  in  the  present. 

"Martial   might  have  remembered,"  said   the  sufferer  quickly,  "that  • 
are  some  people  who  never  get  a  chance  of  '  living,'  worth  anything  at  all,  either 
yesterday,  to-day,  or  to-morrow." 

"Humph!     The  wise  man  compels  chance.     However,  some  want  a  good 
opportunity,  as  bad   swimmers   want   an  air  belt.     We  will  see  if  we  cannot 
furnish  you  with  one.     But  first  be  more  explicit  with  me.     What  has  1 
your  career  ? " 

The  stranger  hesitated. 

"  A  checkered  one,"  he  said,  bitterly.  "Now  in  sunshine,  now  in  darknoss. 
I  have  known  what  it  is  to  be  rich,  successful,  triumphant ;  I  have  known 
pleasure,  and  abundance,  and  women's  loves.  I'.ut  -  in  a  word-  I  have  been  a 
gamester;  and  the  good  fortune  that  crowned  me  so  long  has  forsaken  me  for 
the  last  score  of  years,  till — till — I  have  become  what  you  see  me  !" 

The   tears    stood  in  his  eyes;  he  pitied  himself  with  exceeding  pity,  and 
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regarded  his  fate,  as  every  gambler  does,  as  the  cruel  result  of  a  combination 
of  cruel  conspiracies. 

"  A  gambler  !  "  echoed  Tricotrin.  "  How  could  you  say  you  were  nothing  ? 
You  are  of  the  trade  that  ruins  more  souls  than  any  other,  except  the  trade  that 
women  drive  in  love.  A  gambler  !  Bah  !  to  peril  all  your  brain,  and  your 
peace,  and  your  future  on  the  caprice  of  the  turn  of  a  wheel  !  Why,  to  pin 
them  on  the  faith  of  a  woman  is  not  more  foolish,  and  is  far  more  poetic  ! " 

"  You  are  pleased  to  jest  at  my  misery?  "  muttered  the  other,  sullenly. 

"Nay.  I  jest  at  no  misery,"  said  Tricotrin,  earnestly.  "  God  forbid  !  But 
if  you  have  no  other  resource  than  play,  it  is  difficult  indeed  to  see  how  to  aid 
you.  Could  I  give  you  thousands  they  would  all  go  in  one  night  of  hazard  !  " 

"  I  used  to  have  such  luck  !  How  could  I  tell  that  those  devils  of  cards 
would  only  mock  me  as  age  came  on  me  ? " 

The  question  was  piteous  and  passionate — he  deemed  himself  wronged  as 
by  some  base  treachery,  by  the  change  of  the  chance  that  used  to  smile  on  him. 

Tricotrin  looked  at  him  in  silence:  his  compassion'  for  the  evident  wretch- 
edness and  dire  want  of  the  man  restrained  the  scornful  satire  that  rose  to  his 
lips  on  this  folly  of  first  trusting,  and  then  recriminating,  hazard. 

"  In  what  fashion  would  you  most  like  me  to  aid  you  ? "  he  asked  at  length. 
"  I  am  poor  myself;  yet  I  could  put  you  in  many  ways  of  earning  bread,  if  you 
were  one  of  those  who  were  willing  to  labor  for  it." 

"You  recommend  labor — but  you  follow  pleasure,  I  believe.  That  is  a 
common  anomaly  ! " 

The  ingratitude  of  the  graceless  retort  to  the  one  who  had  just  succored 
him  in  starvation,  grated  on  Tricotrin's  ear;  but  he  did  not  suffer  it  to  influence 
him.  This  man  was  in  necessity;  in  Tricotrin's  catholic  humanity  that  fact 
excused  all  bitterness  in  him. 

"You  judge  of  what  you  know  nothing,"  he  said,  simply.  "Pleasure  is  but 
labor  to  those  who  do  not  know  also  that  labor  in  its  turn  is  pleasure.  But  we 
have  to  do  with  your  concerns,  not  with  mine.  Can  you  tell  me  more  of  your 
life, — though  you  have  epitomized  it  in  that  one  word,  Play  ?  " 

"  What  use  would  it  be?"  moaned  the  other  wearily.  "  I  have  said,  I  had 
my  enjoyments,  my  conquests,  my  indulgences  years  ago — years  ago  !  Of 
late — for  many  a  long  day — I  have  done  nothing  save  hang  over  the  gaming- 
tables, on  which  I  had  often  not  even  a  coin  to  stake  !  I  have  been  a  fool — 
oh,  yes  !  I  know  it  as  well  as  you  can  tell  it  me.  And  why  ?  Because  I  had 
never  the  courage  to  be  wicked  enough  !  It  is  the  man  who  is  timorous  in 
crime,  who  alone  fails  to  make  crime  a  fair  mistress,  and  a  good  paymaster  ! " 

As  he  uttered  the  one-sided  warped  truth,  his  delicate  face  worked  and 
darkened  with  a  spirit  of  evil  which  looked  as  though  only  the  power,  but 
never  the  will,  had  been  lacking  in  him  to  give  himself  wholly  over  to  sin. 
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Tricotrin  saw  that,  but  he  passed  over  the  speech  without  reply  to  it. 

"  \\'hat  is  your  country  ?  "  he  asked,  simply. 

••  By  birth  I  am  I! reek." 

A  darkness  passed  over  his  hearer's  face. 

"Slang  has  made  (Ireek  synonym  for  Cheat  !  Popular  instincts  rarely  err. 
Anil  you  are  4  noble  '  by  birth  too,  1  suppose  ?  " 

The  stranger  winced  under  the  ironic  and  contemptuous  intonation  of  the 
sentence.  He  made  no  answer;  feeling  his  host's  lustrous  eyes  were  fixed  like 
an  eagle's  on  him. 

'•  Kvery  Hellenic  scoundrel  is  descended  from  the  1'isistratithu,  or  the 
Alcmoeonidie,  if  we  believe  his  statement  on  the  matter  !  "  said  Tricotrin,  with 
the  same  disdainful  accent  in  his  phrase.  "  What  may  your  name  be  ?  " 

"  Paulus  Canaris." 

"  What!" 

As  the  word  leapt  from  his  throat  he  leapt  himself  on  to  the  (ireek,  with 
his  hand  on  the  weakly  and  subtle  form,  that  writhed  impotently  in  his 
grasp. 

"Thief — traitor — hound!"  he  cried,  with  the  intensity  of  passion  reitera- 
ting through  the  words,  while  to  and  fro  in  his  irresistible  grasp  he  swung  the 
stranger  as  easily  as  though  he  held  a  dog.  Speechless,  breathless,  paralyzed, 
the  man  strove  in  vain  to  get  free  from  this  fiery  and  instant  wrath,  which  had 
thus  broken  up  from  the  genial  and  sunny  mirth  of  the  one  who  had  fed  him 
and  succored  him. 

"  What  have  I  done?"  he  gasped.     "  Is  this  your  hospitality?" 

Struck  by  the  last  word  as  by  a  lash,  Tricotrin  loosed  and  shook  him  from 
him. 

••  You  have  broken  my  bread — you  are  sacred.     But  for  that — by  Clod  !  " 

The  oath  was  stilled  in  his  throat;   breathing  fast  and  loud,  controlling  with 
strong  effort  the  passion  which  possessed  him,  he  fell  back  from  the  gan 
with  his  back  against  the  casement,  seeking  the  air  by  instinct,  as  a  hound 
after  combat  seeks  water. 

"  What  is  my  crime  ?  "  murmured  the  other,  halting,  panting,  blanched 
with  fear.  "  What  do  you  know  of  me  ?" 

"  1  know  you — as  the  paramour  of  Kstmere's  wife  !  " 

The  (i reek's  features  grew  livid,  and  all  his  delicate  limbs  trembled  as  with 
palsy. 

••  Kstmere  !     Who  :\.rc  you  then  ?  " 

"  No  matter  that !     I  know  all  your  life;  adulterer,  liar,  betrayer,  thief  !  " 

The  furious  words  coursed  swiftly  on  each  other;  leaning  back  against  the 
attic  window,  with  his  arms  crossed  on  his  chest  as  though  to  withhold  himself 
from  violence  against  the  man  made  sacred  by  having  eaten  of  his  salt, 
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Tricotrin  stood  gazing  on  him,  with  his  eyes  aflame  like  a  lion's,  and  the  night 
wind  blowing  his  hair. 

The  Greek  cowered  under  that  look  as  under  some  physical  torture;  he  had 
no  conception  of  who  the  man  was  who  thus  arraigned  him,  he  had  no  concep- 
tion of  why  his  wrath  was  thus  aroused  against  the  paramour  of  the  wife  of 
another,  but  he  knew  that  the  vileness  of  his  own  life  had  been  seen  by  these 
eyes  that  pierced  him  with  their  accusation  and  their  scorn. 

"  You  use  bitter  words,"  he  muttered  at  length,  in  the  ague  of  fear.  "  Who 
are  you — in  God's  name,  who  are  you  ? " 

"Blaspheme  God,  you  who  betrayed  man!"  cried  Tricotrin,  his  passion 
once  more  striving  for  mastery.  "  No  matter  who  I  am — suffice  it  I  am  one 
who  knows  you.  If  you  had  not  eaten  of  my  bread  I  would  choke  your  crimes 
down  your  throat  with  the  vengeance  on  you  that  you  merit.  You  are  safe  with 
me  being  under  my  roof,  having  sat  at  my  board.  But  for  that — 

He  ceased;  his  breath  came  loud  and  hard,  it  went  sore  with  him  to  let  this 
man  pass  out  in  peace.  But  he  would  not  break  the  bond  that  made  the  guest 
sacred  to  him,  by  the  old  grand  law  of  nomad  tribes;  and  he  would  not  for- 
swear his  word.  With  a  swift  movement  he  turned,  swept  out  the  few  gold  coins 
his  cupboard  held,  and  threw  them  down  at  his  debtor's  feet,  with  a  gesture  of 
speechless  scorn. 

"  I  keep  my  promise  even  with  things  as  vile  as  you.  There  is  your  '  chance." 
Take  it,  and  begone  !  " 

The  Greek  cowered  and  shrank  with  shame,  with  terror,  with  repugnance. 
He  hesitated  an  instant,  the  dire  fear  upon  him  conflicting  with  the  lustful  im- 
pulse for  the  gold,  that  moved  him  to  take  it  even  at  this  cost.  For  an  instant 
even  the  debased  nature  of  the  man  recoiled  from  accepting  succor  given  thus. 
Then, — so  low  had  he  fallen, — he  stooped,  with  a  hurried,  furtive  action,  caught 
the  coins  in  the  hollow  of  his  hand,  and  slunk  out  in  his  ravening  greed. 

He  was  ashamed;  but  avarice  conquered  shame. 

He  went  stealthily  down  the  staircase,  up  which  his  preserver  had  so  lately 
brought  him,  and  out  through  the  narrow  door.  The  owner  of  the  house  was 
just  up,  in  the  dawn,  and  washing  down  his  passages  with  broom  and  water, 
singing  cheerily  a  rhythm  of  his  old  birth-country,  Berri. 

"  Who  lives  in  your  fifth  story  ? "  the  Greek  whispered  to  him. 

The  gay,  good-humored  Berrois  smiled. 

"  Ah,  ha  !  The  attic  has  a  prince  indeed  !  Do  you  not  know  him  ?  Why, 
all  Paris  knows  Tricotrin." 

"  Tricotrin  !  "  murmured  Paulus  Canaris,  as  he  slunk  onward  into  the  early 
daylight;  the  name  told  him  nothing;  he  had  never  heard  it.  It  increased  his 
perplexity  and  his  terror.  He  hastened  to  forget  both  in  trying  his  "  chance  " 
at  the  nearest  gambling  den;  but  he  registered  the  name  in  his  memory. 
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When  he  was  left  alone,  Tricotrin  stood  at  the  open  window,  his  passion 
quivering  still,  hot  anil  bitter,  through  his  blood.  It  was  rarely  that  rage  or 
grief  ever  mastered  the  mellow,  happy,  and  abundant  life  within  him;  but  when 
he  gave  way  to  either,  the  emotion  was  terrible,  the  hour  of  his  abandonment 
to  it  was  very  dark. 

Forte  e  I  'aceto  di  riri  dolce. 

For  a  long  time  he  stood  there,  combating  the  hatred  and  the  remembrance 
that  were  so  heavy  on  him.  Then  he  shook  himself,  as  lions  shake  their  manes. 
The  dew  was  wet  on  his  forehead;  his  face  was  Hushed  red  with  the  fury  he  had 
restrained;  his  chest  heaved  with  quickened  breaths.  He  stretched  his  hand 
out,  and  dashed  to  shivers  the  glass  from  which  the  Greek  had  drunk.  As  the 
I  fell  he  smiled  sadly,  in  rebuke  of  his  own  uncontrolled  and  boyish 
action. 

"  Mistigri,"  he  murmured,  "  a  philosopher  should  be  as  unmoved  seeing  his 
foes  as  his  friends.  A  philosopher,  decidedly,  should  not  keep  such  a  puerility 
as  a  Past.  I  am  disgusted  with  myself,  Mistigri.  Scold,  scold,  if  you  like;  that 
is  a  favorite  way  with  your  sex  of  showing  sympathy:  and  I  deserve  it.  l!ah, 
Mistigri  !  even  a  philosopher  is  mortal  when  his  personality  is  touched.  I 
should  have  been  vile  enough  not  to  have  given  that  man  food  if  I  had  known 
whom  it  was  that  I  fed.  How  contemptible  that !  A  clear  human  duty  broken 
for  a  private  sentiment  !  " 

Mistigri  made  a  murmuring,  affectionate  noise,  as  though  deprecatory  of 
his  self-condemnation,  and  comprehensive  that  Man  was  still  too  near  his  pro- 
genitor Monkey  not  to  instinctively  give  blow  for  blow. 

u  Clearly  contemptible,  Mistigri!"  continued  her  owner  with  a  smile,  for 
his  moods  passed  as  rapidly  as  April  days  from  storm  to  sunshine.  "  Lacede- 
monian Charellus  was  perfectly  right.  '  15 y  the  gods,  if  I  were  not  in  wrath 
with  you  1  would  have  you  slain.'  He  knew  how  wrath  obscures  reason. 
Wise  man  !  And  we  degenerate  moderns  allege  our  anger  as  the  very  motive- 
to  strike  !  Let  us  banish  the  dark  spirit,  Mistigri.  It  is  the  ruin  of  all  peace, 
and  the  foe  of  all  philosophy  !  " 

And  to  banish  it,  Tricotrin  took  up  his  perpetual  consolers, — his  violin  and 
his  meerschaum,  and  smoking  the  one  drew  music  from  the  other.  Whenever 
his  joyous  serenity  was  broken  he  restored  its  peace  by  the  same  spell  as  gave 
back  sanity  to  Philip  of  Spain  and  Saul  to  Israel. 

When  does  the  artist  ever  so  wholly  escape  from  the  oppression  of  the 
world  around  him  as  when  he  enters  the  world  of  his  own  creation  ? 

The  music  stole  out  from  the  open  casement  into  the  warm  gray  dawn;  and 
as  it  floated  downward  and  upward  on  the  quiet  air,  it  breathed  its  beauty  out 
over  the  crowded  roofs  of  Paris.  . 

Homeless  outcasts,  wandering  footsore,  heard  it,  and  turned  backward  from 
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where  their  steps  were  leading  them  to  the  brink  of  the  black  river.  Lost 
women,  desperate  because  they  could  not  glean  the  foul  wages  of  sin,  caught 
the  sweet  fugitive  echoes,  and  thought  with  a  pang  of  long  dead  days,  when 
they  had  leaned,  in  innocence  and  infancy,  against  their  mothers'  knees.  And 
one  little  child  in  the  street  below,  thrust  out  to  steal  with  brutal  blows,  and 
fearful  of  returning  because  his  hands  were  empty,  listened  where  he  lay, 
upon  a  doorstep,  naked,  hungry,  sobbing, — listened  till  he  fell  asleep,  with  a 
smile  upon  his  pale  bruised  lips,  and  dreamed  of  flowers  and  of  sunlight,  and 
of  the  pitying  faces  of  angels. 

Thus  Tricotrin  soothed  other  souls  beside  his  own. 


CHAPTER   IX. 

"  GRAND'MERE  ! "  cried  Viva;  "there  is  Sarazin  !  and  he  is  going  up  to 
Villiers;  and  he  says  he  will  take  us  both  there,  if  you  will  come;  and  we  shall 
see  all  its  glories;  and  he  has  a  niece  in  the  dairies,  with  whom  we  can  stay 
and  sup;  and  he  will  bring  us  back  in  the  evening  time.  Say  yes  !  oh,  do 
say  yes  !  " 

It  was  very  early  morning.  Grand'mere  was  boiling  the  breakfast  coffee, 
and  let  the  pot  fall  over  on  to  the  burning  wood  as  she  started  and  turned  at 
the  Waif's  -breathless  and  passionate  exordium. 

"  Sarazin  !  Sarazin  is  a  good  creature,  and  it  would  be  a  pleasure  for  thee," 
she  said,  hesitatingly;  "  but  then — Tricotrin  ?  " 

"  Tricotrin  !  "  cried  Viva,  with  eager  impatience.  "  Tricotrin  says  there  is 
no  better  soul  than  Sarazin;  and  he  always  likes  me  to  have  pleasure, — you 
know  that,  grand'mere  !  And  the  sail  there  and  back  !  and  the  sight  of  the 
chateau  !  Oh,  come,  come,  come  !  " 

"  Call  Sarazin  in  to  breakfast,  and  I  will  talk  with  him,"  answered  grand'- 
mere, evasively,  but  knowing  well  in  her  heart  that  the  child  always  got  her 
own  way. 

Sarazin  entered  willingly.  He  was  a  little  wizen,  sunburnt,  hardy  creature, 
with  a  shell  as  tough  as  a  cocoanut,  and  a  temper  as  sweet  as  its  milk.  He 
was  the  only  ferryman  near  for  leagues,  and  was  devoted  to  the  service  of  Viva, 
who  was  as  capricious  and  exacting  as  most  fair  mistresses  are,  and  who  owed 
the  sunniest  hours  of  her  sunny  life  to  him  and  his  clumsy  old  boats. 

One  of  the  peasant  proprietors  had  hired  him  to  take  up  a  load  of  wheat 
that  had  been  purchased  by  the  stewards  of  Villiers.  He  was  to  leave  his 
grandson  in  charge  of  the  ferry,  and  himself  conduct  the  corn  barge  to  the 
great  chateau:  nothing  loth,  for  it  was  rarely  that  he  had  a  chance  of  quitting 
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his  lonely  boathouse;  and  to  go  up  to  Villiers  was  a  great  event  in  the  lives  of 
the  scattered  river  people  of  the  neighboring  hamlets. 

(irand'mere,  troubled  with  an  indistinct  remembrance  that  Tricotrin  had 
once  expressed  a  wish  that  Viva  should  never  be  taken  thither,  but  unable  to 
recall  it  plainly  enough  to  be  satisfied  in  opposing  the  child's  entreaty,  yielded 
with  a  certain  disquietude,  and  locked  up  her  dwelling,  and  went  down  the  tow- 
ing-path with  a  worried  conviction  that  if  she  were  not  doing  rightly  he  would 
hear  of  her  action  from  the  swallows  that  lived  by  the  hundred  under  her 
eaves. 

"  Why  do  you  always  watch  the  birds  so  ? "  she  had  asked  him  one  day. 

"Because  I  have  found  outwhat  Francois  d'Assisse  did  not,  that  they  ran 
talk  better  to  me  than  I  to  them.  They  tell  and  teach  me  many  things, 
though  the  art  of  flying  remains  uncommunicated." 

And  grand'mere  had  received  his  speech  literally;  and  had  never  since  then 
seen  the  swallows  fly  in  and  out  of  their  nests  under  the  ivy  without  a  certain 
awed  conviction  that  they  listened,  and  saw,  and  took  tidings  to  their  fellow 
wanderer. 

"  However,  there  can  be  no  harm,"  she  thought  now;  "  the  little  one  is  with 
me  and  Sarazin." 

The  big  brown  sailing  boat,  with  its  load  of  corn,  was  ready;  the  horses  of 
the  wagon  that  had  brought  the  wheat  stood  half  asleep  upon  the  shore,  hock- 
deep  in  grass  and  rushes;  the  little  quaint  ferryboat  peered  out  of  a  nest  of 
vines  and  fruit-laden    pear-trees,   and  tall    leafy  poplars.     The  whole  v. 
lovely  study  of  morning  light  and  peaceful  labor. 

But  Viva  heeded  little  of  that;  rejoicing  in  it,  after  a  vague,  unconscious 
fashion,  as  a  plant  rejoices  in  sweet  air,  but  never  pausing  to  think  of  it  with 
any  poet's  deep,  inborn  delight.  This  was  not  in  her.  She  was  too  essentially 
feminine;  too  radiantly  self-engrossed.  What  she  thought  of  was,  that  the 
peasants  who  had  brought  the  wheat,  and  the  boys  who  were  in  the  boat,  and 
the  very  ferry  dog  asleep  in  the  sun,  all  gave  her  welcome  because  they  found 
her  fair. 

Under  the  shadow  flung  by  the  sail,  beneath  the  yellow  pile  of  the  corn. 
while  the  old  woman  sat  knitting,  and  scarce  looking  up  as  the  shores  drifted 
by,  Viva,  lying  full  length  on  a  plank,  passed  down  the  river, — slowly,  dreamily, 
as  before  her  Tricotrin  had  done  on  the  hay-K 

She  loved  nothing  better  than  these  long  summer  sails;  and  to  her  fancy, 
in  that  lustrous  sunshine,  the  old  boat  became  a  gilded  galley,  the  brown  wheat 
golden  treasures,  the  torn  tarred  sail  a  silken  canopy,  the  gliding  banks  her 
kingdoms,  and  she  a  Cleopatra  or  a  Catherine  of  Cyprus,  sailing  onward  to 
land  at  the  marble  steps  of  matchless  palaces.  For  she  had  the  one  enchanted 
power — Youth — with  which  the  linen  folds  seem  robes  of  purple,  the  chaplet  of 
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cowslips  becomes  a  monarch's  crown,  the  wooden  bench  is  as  an  ivory  throne 
of  empire. 

"She  dreams, — that  child  !"  murmured  grand'mere  to  the  ferry-keeper. 

"  The  young  always  dream,"  answered  Sarazin.  "  That  is  their  kingdom 
of  heaven." 

"  Whose  end  is  hell  !  " 

"  Nay,  not  so.  Look  you,  there  are  holy  dreams,  and  they  end  mostly  in 
the  cloister;  and  there  are  happy  dreams,  and  they  mostly  fold  their  wings  in 
their  husbands'  chimney-corners;  and  there  are " 

"  Such  dreams  as  hers,"  said  grand'mere,  with  a  motion  of  her  head  toward 
the  child.  "  And  they — if  they  do  not  end  in  an  empress's  diadem,  which 
cannot  be,  people  all  say,  out  of  fairy  stories — they  end  in  misery,  and  sin, 
and  shame  ! " 

Little  Sarazin  looked  affrighted. 

"  What  then  ? "  he  whispered ;  "  you  think  the  devil  talks  at  that  pretty  rosy 
ear  ?" 

Grand'mere  shook  her  head  in  doubt. 

"  Sarazin,  how  that  may  be,  I  know  not;  but  I  do  not  think  there  is  any 
cause  for  the  devil  to  talk  when  a  woman-child  that  is  fair,  dreams  of  her  own 
face." 

"That  is  true,"  said  Sarazin:  and  he  went  to  the  steering  of  his  boat,  while 
the  old  woman  drooped  her  head  over  her  knitting;  and  Viva  watched  the 
gliding  shores  with  eyes  that  only  saw  the  dim  and  glorious  shapes  of  some 
imagined  future. 

They  had  started  so  early  that  Villiers  was  reached  by  noon,  for  the  tide 
served  them,  and  the  wind  also.  Sarazin  went  about  his  errand;  but  he  first 
asked  permission  for  the  old  dame  and  the  child  to  wander  through  the  park, 
and  gardens,  and  building;  and,  since  his  niece  had  some  favor  in  the  house- 
hold, obtained  it. 

Through  the  sunny  alleys,  the  fragrant  avenues,  the  sweet,  still,  orange- 
shaded  ways,  and  the  beds  of  gorgeous  blossom,  the  little  bent  figure  of  grand'- 
mere, in  her  white  headgear  and  blue  gown,  with  Viva's  bright,  gay,  ever-moving 
form  at  her  side,  passed  in  the  sultry  August  noon. 

The  voluble  dairy -girl  was  their  guide,  chattering  endlessly:  but  Viva  paid 
no  heed  to  her.  She  was  absorbed  in  contemplation;  in  wonder  as  to  the  great 
man  who  dwelt  here;  and  in  fugitive  fancies  as  to  the  possibilities  of  her  own 
right  to  some  such  superb  domain  as  this.  "  Estmere — Estmere — Estmere  ! " 
she  repeated  over  and  over  again  to  herself.  "  Is  he  a  king,  I  wonder  ? " 

She  had  the  haziest  ideas  as  to  ranks  and  habits.  There  were,  to  her  own 
thinking,  but  two  classes — the  peasants,  with  whom  she  was  assured  she  had  no 
link  in  common;  and  the  princes,  with  whom  she  was  certain  of  affinity. 
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"Does  it  not  make  thee  afraid  ?"  whispered  Sara/.in's  niece,  in  an  awed 
whisper,  as  she  led  them  through  the  splendors  of  the  banqueting-hall. 

Viva  tossed  back  her  sunlit  head. 

"  Afraid  !  I  am  in  my  native  air — that  is  all  ! " 

The  dairymaid,  daughter  of  very  poor  and  abject  charcoal-burners  of 
the  forest,  looked  at  her  and  crossed  herself;  it  was  true,  then,  she  thought, 
that  this  Waif  of  Tricotrin's  came  of  no  mortal  mold.  What  Viva  said  was 
true:  although  she  had  never  known  but  the  simplest  mode  of  existence, 
though  her  milk  and  bread  had  been  served  in  a  wooden  bowl,  and  though  her 
restless  feet  had  danced  over  a  bare  brick  floor  ever  since  they  had  first  danced  at 
all,  the  child  felt  born  to  greatness:  and  things  of  beauty,  luxury,  or  splendor 
always  seemed  to  her  to  belong  to  some  native  and  beloved  sphere  from  which 
she  had  been  banished.  There  are  daughters  and  sons  of  cotters  who  feel  thus; 
and  it  is  they  who  give  the  world  its  magnificent  actresses,  its  merciless  adven- 
turesses, its  heaven-born  statesmen,  its  Russian  Catherines,  its  victorious 
Rienzis.  As  likewise  there  are  daughters  and  sons  of  monarchs  that  wear  their 
purples  in  uncouth  clumsiness,  and  cling  to  swinish  tastes  and  ways,  and  look 
like  boors  amid  their  own  court  circles. 

"  lie  is  not  here  ?  not  the  great  lord  ?  "  she  asked  once,  with  a  pang  of 
disappointment. 

"Silly  one  !"  cried  the  dairy-girl.  "Should  we  be  in  these  rooms  if  he 
were  ?  " 

"Why  not?"  said  Viva  in  haughty  wrath.  >%  lie  would  let  me  be  at  the 
least:  you  should  have  seen  how  he  bowed  to  me  !  " 

And  little  by  little  she  dropped  aside  and  wandered  away  from  grand'mere 
and  Sarazin's  niece:  when  she  glanced  at  the  great  mirrors  that  they  • 
she  saw  how  utterly  unfitting  to  the  place  looked  the  little  brown  shrivelled 
figure  of  the  good  old  woman,  and  the  plump,  coarse  form  of  the  milkmaid, 
with  their  serge  gowns,  and  their  linen  caps,  and  their  heavy,  wooden  shoes; 
and  she  grew  impatient  and  ashamed  of  her  proximity  to  them.  She  liked 
best  to  roam  through  the  chateau  alone,  and  when  she  met  any  of  the  house- 
hold, glide  by  them  unseen;  and  so  she  got  away  by  herself  and  strayed  at 
ease,  dreaming  a  thousand  dreams  through  the  halls,  and  chambers,  and  cor- 
ridors of  Villiers. 

Once,  twice,  thrice,  she  noticed  portraits  of  its  owner;  and  stood  before 
them  with  rapt,  uplifted  eyes  and  folded  hands;  his  face  had  a  strong  fascina- 
tion for  her,  but  the  chief  spell  of  his  power  lay  in  the  fact  that  he  was  the 
first  "great  prince  "she  had  ever  seen.  For  Viva,  the  offspring  of  hazard,' 
who  had  no  more  ancestry  than  any  blue  cornflower  that  opened  to  the  sun, 
and  knew  no  more  whence  she  came  than  any  gold-spotted  moth  fluttering  up 
in  the  starlight,  was,  by  instinct,  a  passionate  aristocrat;  and  adored  what  she 
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did  not  possess  with  all  the  half-envious,  half-generous  obstinacy  of  a  thor- 
oughly feminine  nature. 

No  one  interfered  with  her:  she  went  where  she  would;  and,  absorbed  in 
her  own  thoughts,  which  were  a  curious,  vague  mixture  of  pain,  pleasure, 
wonder,  desire,  irritation,  and  enjoyment,  unanalyzed  as  a  child's  thoughts  are, 
she  never  remembered  that  her  "grand'mere"  might  be  uneasy  at  her  absence, 
or  vexed  by  her  abandonment.  Things  of  Viva's  type  very  seldom  do  think 
of  others. 

Straying  about  thus  by  herself,  she  came  at  last  into  the  picture-galleries; 
she  had  an  instinctive  love  of  pictures,  born  partly  of  her  passion  for  color, 
partly  of  her  impulses  toward  graceful  form  and  fair  ideals. 

Except  the  sketches  of  Tricotrin  she  had  never  seen  any  paintings  save 
those  in  the  nunnery-chapel;  and  hour  after  hour  went  by  with  her  like  en- 
chantment in  the  presence  of  the  Cuyps  and  Claudes,  Salvators  and  Titians, 
Liberis  and  Van  Horns.  To  the  eyes  of  a  young  and  imaginative  creature 
the  painter  is  as  a  magician,  and  each  picture  becomes  a  mirror  of  gramarye. 

The  works  that  appealed  to  the  soul,  the  beatitudes  and  the  martyrdoms 
of  spiritual  art,  of  divine  aspiration,  were  dumb  to  her;  but  the  works  that 
were  full  of  fragrance,  of  color,  of  splendor,  of  magnificent  fancy,  the  works 
that  appealed  to  the  senses  by  the  highest  forms  of  sensuous  beauty,  filled  her 
with  a  rapturous  delight. 

A  tall,  frail,  white-haired  old  man,  the  custodian  of  the  galleries,  seeing  her 
enter,  watched  her  long  himself  unseen;  it  was  so  seldom  that  any  footfall  was 
heard  in  his  solitude,  that  the  presence  of  this  vivacious,  beautiful,  unknown 
child  was  very  welcome  to  him. 

He  approached  her  at  last,  and  spoke:  Viva,  wakened  out  of  her  trance, 
and  ever  ready  with  speech,  answered  him  gladly,  and  told  him  how  she  came 
thither,  and  all  else  that  he  chose  to  ask  of  her;  while  in  turn  she  rained 
questions  upon  him.  To  these  he  replied  cautiously:  he  was  a  devoted  ser- 
vant of  the  house,  and  there  were  things  in  their  lord's  life  of  which  the  servants 
never  gossiped.  But  of  the  pictures  he  discoursed  readily:  and  told  her  what 
she  would  of  their  histories. 

Though  gifted  with  the  charming  facile  talents  that  make,  under  culture, 
bewitching  and  brilliant  women,  Viva  was  very  ignorant:  almost  as  ignorant  in 
knowledge  as  she  was  intelligent  in  perception,  owing  less  to  the  nuns  mode 
of  teaching  than  to  her  own  radiant  idleness,  and  her  incurable  hatred  of 
trouble.  The  old  custos  was  pleased  to  find  a  listener  for  his  lore,  and  she  was 
well  amused  with  his  stories:  to  the  genealogies  and  histories  of  the  works  she 
lent  indeed  but  a  listless  ear,  to  the  anecdotes  he  told  her  of  the  portraits  she 
gave  an  eager  attention.  Human  life  interested  her  more  than  any  other 
thing:  she  had  seen  so  few  forms  of  it;  it  was  environed  to  her  sight  with  such 
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magical  mystery;  and  it  lay  in  her  hands  like  an  unopened  casket  from  which 
all  the  gifts  of  the  gods  would  one  day  arise  to  her. 

One  portrait  attracted  her  in  especial. 

It  was  the  portrait  of  a  boy,  quite  young,  standing  up  to  his  knees  in  shal- 
low water  and  flowering  bulrushes,  with  a  wounded  water-bird  in  his  hand. 
The  singular  charm  of  the  picture  lay  in  the  union  of  his  sunlit  and  ft 
radiance  of  boyish  beauty,  and  the  tearful,  tender,  wistful  compassion  in  his 
eyes  as  he  regarded  the  stricken  bird.  She  was  of  too  heedless  a  temper  to  be 
very  pitiful  herself;  yet  the  study  moved  her  and  riveted  her  gaze:  it  was  life- 
size,  the  work  of  a  great  artist,  and  bore  surety — which  some  portraits  do  even 
to  those  who  know  not  their  subjects — of  being  a  faithful  resemblance  of  the 
original  it  re-created. 

"Who  is  that  boy  ?"  she  asked  softly,  at  length. 

The  old  man  sighed: 

"  One  who  died  long  ago." 

"  Died  ! — oh,  he  looks  so  full  of  life  !  " 

"  The  brightest  flowers  are  always  the  quickest  to  fade:  how  long  the  brown 
wallflower  lives,  but  the  purple  convolvulus  withers  with  its  noon." 

She  was  used  to  such  fanciful  speech,  and  it  heightened  her  interest  in  the 
portrait. 

"  Will  you  tell  me  of  him  ?     Was  he  well  known  to  you  ?" 

"Yes:  long  years  ago,  in  another  land  than  this.  Move  you  into  the  shade 
— there,  the  sun  falls  still  on  his  face.  I  will  tell  you  the  tale  if  you  wish. 
There  is  no  shame  in  it." 

He  stopped;  there  was  one  history  in  his  lord's  life  that  was  dark  with 
shame,  a  shame  that  every  soul  in  his  great  households  had  felt  as  their  own 
dishonor  when  it  had  touched  their  master's  name. 

"  Tell  me  !  "  cried  Viva,  happy  in  her  new  companion,  eager  for  a  new  hi-' 
forgetful  that  the  anxious  heart  of  the  old  woman  Yirelois  would  In-  ere  this 
palpitating  in  wonder  and  terror  at  her  absence.     "  Tell  me  !"  she  cried,  with 
her  bright  eyes  fastened  on  the  fair  eyes  of  the  boy. 

And  the  old  man  told  her. 

"  It  was  long  ago  that  yon  lad  lived.  I  was  young  myself  in  those  d 
My  lord — not  this  lord,  but  his  father — was  a  wild  and  lawless  man;  proud 
beyond  all,  but  given  over  to  his  passions,  which  were  stronger  yet  than  even 
his  pride.  He  was  always  known  as  the  Mad  Earl.  The  world  thought  his 
madness  surely  proved  when  in  his  travels  he  wedded  a  fisher  girl, — from  the 
sea-cabins  away  to  the  west,  there,  by  the  I'.^cay  Waters.  I  have  heard  that 
they  are  very  proud  also — those  fishing  people  of  the  sands  of  Olonne;  that 
she  refused  to  him  to  be  aught  save  his  wife.  But  you  know  nothing  of  these 
things — I  forget.  Well,  he  brought  her  home;  there  were  none  to  say  him  nay: 
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she  was  a  magnificent  creature,  daring,  beautiful,  free  of  limb,  carrying  herself 
like  a  fleet  forest  doe.  But  of  course  there  was  a  strange  difference  betwixt 
her  and  the  women  of  his  own  rank.  She  was  as  a  wild  mare  of  the  desert, 
and  they  as  the  stalled,  slender,  pampered  Spanish  jennets,  and  the  trammels 
of  splendor  were  chains  on  her,  and  the  tyranny  of  pomp  was  a  curb  that 
forever  fretted  and  galled  her. 

"In  her  own  national  garb  she  looked  an  empress:  but  in  a  patrician's 
robes  she  was — a  noble  thing  imprisoned,  that  made  one  ready  to  weep.  She 
bore  a  son  in  the  first  year:  and  I  think  the  only  happy  moments  she  knew 
grew  out  of  the  boy.  For  her  husband,  repenting  his  act,  took  a  hatred  to  her; 
and  he  was  passionate  and  hot  and  cruel,  and  would  scourge  her  with  many 
hard  words  of  scorn.  And  that  hatred  for  her  spread  to  her  son:  he  would 
scarce  bear  the  sight  of  the  child, — yet  a  nobler  little  lad  never  breathed.  The 
child  loved  his  mother,  and  felt  the  cruelty  to  her,  though  he  was  but  an  infant 
when  it  came  to  an  end: — she  died  when  he  was  only  a  few  years  old,  worn  out 
by  futile  pain  and  loss  of  liberty,  like  a  captive  leopardess. 

"  My  lord  went  into  distant  lands,  and  took  another  wife  in  her  stead, — this 
time  the  daughter  of  a  Russian  prince;  and  when  in  time  she  also  brought  him 
a  son  his  bitterness  grew  greater  yet  against  his  heir  who  had  sprung  from  a 
race  of  French  fis'hers.  He  would  scarce  ever  see  the  boy;  and  never  saw  him 
without  a  mocking  taunt  or  a  brutal  glance.  But  the  two  children  grew  up 
together  with  some  seven  years  between  them,  and  nothing  could  exceed  the  love 
in  which  they  held  each  other.  The  difference  of  age  only  seemed  to  serve  to 
draw  them  closer  together.  My  lord  and  his  wife  were  seldom  with  them;  they 
lived  in  the  great  world,  and  the  boys  were  left,  with  the  care  of  able  scholars, 
in  the  heart  of  the  old  Beaumanoir  woods.  Only,  at  such  rare  times  as  the 
castle  was  filled  with  guests,  it  was  always  the  younger  that  was  displayed  and 
caressed  and  adored,  the  elder  was  almost  banished.  But  no  venom  came 
between  them;  there  was  naught  of  the  Cain  in  the  one,  there  was  generous 
childish  love  in  the  other.  Lord  Chanrellon — that  was  the  heir's  title — had 
much  of  his  mother  in  him;  he  was  too  proud  to  complain,  and  he  gave  back 
scorn  for  scorn  with  his  father.  One  day  when  he  was  fifteen, — he  was 
younger  when  that  picture  you  see  there  was  painted, — my  lord  and  he  came 
in  collision.  The  quarrel  was  brought  about  by  a  noble  dog  that  the  Earl 
commanded  to  be  killed,  under  some  specious  pretext,  but  chiefly,  it  was  well 
known,  because  Lord  Chanrellon  loved  the  poor  brute.  Wild  words  came  on 
that  score  between  them:  Chanrellon  was  mad  with  rage  and  anguish,  and  said 
fiery  and  furious  things  in  his  dead  mother's  name;  and  my  lord  cursed  him 
aloud,  and  prayed  that  he  might  be  struck  dead  rather  than  ever  enter  into  his 
heritage.  It  was  an  awful  scene; — but  the  whole  household  were  for  the  boy, 
and  pitied  him,  and  honored  him  only  the  more,  for  he  was  the  beloved  one  of 
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us  all,  and  we  knew  that  he  was  in  the  right,  and  mortally  stung,  and  wounded, 
and  incensed.  Well, — the  night  of  that  day  some  rare  jewels  were  missing: 
they  required  to  be  reset,  and  had  been  left  in  a  casket:  great  search  and 
demand  were  made  for  them:  and  my  lord,  blind  with  wine  and  with  hate, 
(harmed  his  eldest-born  with  the  theft  of  the  diamonds.  Ah  ! — if  you  ha 
the  lad's  face  in  that  hour  !  I  never  beheld  a  thing  so  beautiful  !  its  unutter- 
able scorn,  its  speechless  amaze,  its  luminous  truth  and  honor  that  any  dolt 
must  have  read  in  its  gaze  !  He  never  made  answer  to  the  foul  foolish  charge; 
— he  only  drew  himself  straight  as  an  arrow,  with  his  head  proudly  poised  like 
a  stag's,  and  looked  his  father  hard  and  full  in  the  eyes.  Then  without  a  won! 
he  passed  from  the  chamber.. 

"  It  was  near  midnight  then: — when  the  sun  rose  he  was  missing.  We  scoured 
park  and  forest  and  hamlet,  we  hunted  through  brake  and  plantation,  we  dr. 
water,  and  we  loosed  his  own  bloodhound  out  on  the  track.  His  young  brother 
said  that  he  had  been  wakened  by  Chanrellon  leaning  over  him  and  kissing  him 
on  his  mouth,  and  murmuring,  'You  shall  have  it  all,  my  darling — be  brave  and 
noble  and  true;'  but  he  had  been  still  half  asleep,  and  had  thought  it  only  a 
dream.  However,  it  had  been  no  dream — it  must  have  been  a  terrible  truth. 
For  toward  eventide  we  raked  up  his  cap  entangled  among  the  water-lilies  on  the 
moat,  and  a  poacher  crept  forward  and  confessed  that  about  the  dawn  he  had 
heard  a  dull  splash  in  the  water  and  had  stolen  away — frightened,  not  daring 
to  see  what  caused  it.  So  then  we  knew  he  was  dead: — and  the  young  one 
grieved  for  him  as  a  lamb  for  its  mother." 

The  old  man  paused;  his  voice  failed  him;  the  time  of  his  sorrow  seemed 
fresh  to  him  as  that  of  a  day  just  gone  by,  and  his  gaze  was  fixed  on  the  fair 
tender  face  of  the  boy  that  looked  down  from  above  in  the  sunlight. 

Viva  listened;  hushed  and  wondering. 

"  Why  do  you  think  that  he  died  ?  "  she  asked  at  length. 

"  Why  ?  why  ?     Child  !  does  not  your  own  heart  tell  you  ?" 

"  P.ut  to  leave  such  a  splendid  heritage  ?  "  she  murmured. 

"  Well, — there  are  some  to  whom  there  is  no  heritage  worth  aught  save  their 
own  stainless  honor.  Lord  Chanrellon  was  one  of  them.  He  had  the  sea-lion's 
blood  of  his  mother's  race,  and  taunts  had  lashed  that  wild,  brave,  untamable 
blood  into  fury " 

Viva  mused  awhile  wistfully;  the  history  touched  her,  and  yet  she  under- 
stood the  impulse  of  the  dead  heir  as  little  as  young  Pompeins,  with  his  insati- 
ate and  dazzled  vanity,  could  understand  the  supreme  scorn  and  sacrifice,  half 
contempt,  half  generosity,  of  the  Sullan  renunciation. 

"And  you  never  knew  more  of  his  fate?"  she  whispered,  with  a  certain 
sense  of  dread  as  the  light  died  off  from  the  portrait  while  a  passing  cloud 
swept  over  the  sun. 
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"What  more  was  there  to  know?  We  searched  for  his  body;  but  we  felt 
that  the  search  was  useless,  for  the  moat  was  fed  by  subterranean  waters  whose 
channels  ran  deep,  and  passed  out  to  the  ocean.  The  child  had  been  pierced 
to  the  quick  by  the  scorn  cast  on  his  lost  mother  and  the  bitterness  flung  on 
himself.  He  had  been  falsely  accused.  To  tempers  like  his  there  is  no  more 
unpardonable  wound.  He  was  ever  impetuous  and  warm  to  passion,  though 
those  who  knew  him  aright  could  lead  him  by  his  affections  with  a  cord  of  silk. 
Well, — the  Earl  felt  remorse,  I  know:  he  suffered  keenly  for  awhile;  but  the 
boy  that  he  loved  was  heir  now,  and  this  soon  sufficed  to  console  him.  The 
lad  himself — my  present  lord — felt  far  more  enduring  grief.  For  a  long  time 
he  was  as  one  who  had  lost  all  the  treasure  he  owned.  He  had  worshipped  his 
elder  brother:  and  the  tragedy  left  its  sorrow  on  him  for  so  long  that  I  think 
his  nature  never  wholly  recovered  its  elasticity;  it  made  him  grave  beyond  his 
years,  though  he  was  so  young  when  it  happened." 

"  Does  he  ever  think  of  it  now  ?  " 

"  Ah  !  who  can  say  ?  My  lord  is  a  great  man,  and  lives  in  a  great  world. 
He  may  have  utterly  forgotten — I  know  not.  For  thirty  years  none  have  ever 
heard  him  allude  to  his  dead  half-brother.  Men  as  high  as  he  have  fleeting 
memories.  Yet — sometimes  I  fancy  he  remembers  his  playmate,  for  when  he 
purchased  this  place  and  selected  it  as  his  favorite  residence,  he  ordered  this 
portrait  among  others  to  be  brought  hither.  That  would  look  as  though  all 
remembrance  had  not  perished  ? — however,  that  also  is  many  years  ago  now, 
and  recollection  withers  under  eminence." 

"  I  saw  him  once,  not  long  ago,"  whispered  Viva,  "and  I  thought  that  he 
looked  like  a  sovereign." 

"  He  is  a  great  man,"  said  the  old  servant  briefly: — her  sympathies  were 
chiefly  with  the  lofty  and  brilliant  life  whose  power  and  strength  and  dominion 
allured  her  fancy:  his  were  with  the  young,  rash,  noble  life  snapped  in  twain 
so  early,  like  a  young  pine  broken  by  the  first  autumnal  storm. 

He  looked  at  her  half  curiously,  half  angrily. 

"  You  have  not  much  heart,  you  fair  thing  !  "  he  muttered  as  he  moved 
away:  Viva  laughed  a  little  to  herself, — she  remembered  that  the  Count's 
daughter  at  the  convent  had  said  it  was  "provincial  "  to  feel  emotion,  and  she 
accepted  his  remark  as  a  compliment  to  her  own  aristocracy. 

The  sun  was  still  clouded,  and  there  was  a  gray  shadow  lying  across  the 
face  of  the  portrait,  as  she  gave  one  lingering  farewell  glance  to  it,  and  fluttered 
on  to  gaze  in  entranced  delight  at  the  velvet  beauties  of  Boucher,  the  pictured 
pageants  of  Versailles,  the  rose-wreathed  laughing  goddesses  of  Watteau. 

The  old  man,  disappointed,  went  back  to  his  nook  in  one  of  the  embayed 
casements,  and  bent  afresh  over  a  manuscript  catalogue  of  his  beloved  collec- 
tion, which  had  been  a  labor  of  love  with  him  for  many  years;  he  took  no  more 
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heed  of  her,  but  when  later  on  she  passed  him  with  a  gay  farewell,  flying  with 
swift  feet  clown  the  long  galleries,  he  murmured  after  her: 

••}','//  will  never  harm  yourself  for  another's  sake,  you  handsome,  wanton 
dragonfly,  though  many  may  suiter  for  yours,  like  enough  !" 

Viva  did  not  hear:  she  was  out  of  the  picture-galleries  and  pursuing  her 
adventures  through  the  building,  with  her  long,  fair,  tumbled  hair  flying  behind 
her  like  a  comet's  golden  train. 

"Oh  how  foolish  he  must  have  been  to  have  given  up  this  !"  she  thought: 
the  boy's  face  haunted  her,  but  his  history  failed  to  touch  her  because  it  seemed 
to  her  a  madness  so  absolute  and  so  insensate  to  fling  away  such  proud  inheri- 
tances for  the  mere  sake  of  a  stung  honor  and  a  dead  mother's  memory.  She 
had  been  always  caressed,  indulged,  adored;  she  had  a  charming  im. 
vanity  that  made  any  doubt  of  herself  impossible;  she  was  never  wounded  by 
any  shame  at  her  fate,  because  she  was  so  perfectly  assured  that  her  birth  must 
be  royal  at  least,  if  not  more  than  mortal.  To  comprehend  the  sensitive  pride 
that  had  refused  to  accept  honors  begrudged;  the  fiery  impulse  that  had  refused 
to  remain  a  burden  to  a  race  that  had  rejected  his  mother;  the  childlike  chivalry 
of  tenderness  that  had  chosen  rather  to  perish  than  live,  barring  out  the  brother 
he  loved  from  his  heritage;  was  impossible  to  her:  their  nobility,  indeed,  she  saw; 
but  what  she  felt  far  more  clearly  was  their  overwrought  and  head-long  self-ruin. 

She  wandered  on,  through  the  reception-rooms  and  conservatories,  as  idly 
and  as  gayly  as  a  bird  wanders  through  a  rosiery,  and  paused  once  m< 
breathless  amaze  of  wondering  delight  in  the  midst  of  the  tropical  houses.  She 
who  had  never  beheld  any  flowers  save  the  flowers  of  the  field  and  the  wo<ul>, 
had  never  seen  aught  in  her  dreams  equal  to  these  glorious  blossoms  of  purple 
and  scarlet  and  amber,  these  gigantic  perfume-breathing  lilies,  these  marvellous 
parasites  with  their  net-work  of  color,  these  palms  like  the  columns  of  some 
Solomon's  Temple. 

She  was  in  perfect  solitude:  there  \vas  nothing  living  beside  herself  save  the 
canaries  and  lovebirds  and  cockatoos  that  made  their  home  amid  the  profuse 
vegetation.  She  sank  down  on  the  marble  steps  of  the  entrance,  entr.: 
scarcely  breathing,  yet  almost  laughing  with  ecstasy.  As  the  hues  of  the 
Bouchers  and  Watteaus  had  enchanted  her  eyes,  so  this  wilderness  of  color, 
this  delirium  of  perfume,  intoxicated  her  senses.  She  clasped  her  hands 
above  her  head  in  rapture. 

••  Ah  !  "  she  cried  aloud  to  the  wandering  birds;  "  ah,  this  must  have 
the  world  I  belonged  to  ! — this  was  the  kingdom  of  my  birth  !  " 

To  her  it  seemed  far  likelier  that  she  had  sprung  from  the  violet  chalice  of 
some  superb  flower,  such  as  those  that  hung  by  the  thousand  around  her,  than 
that  anything  of  want,  of  humiliation,  of  human  care  or  human  shame,  should 
ever  have  weighed  with  her. 
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Her  origin  was  a  mystery;  her  existence  was  dependent  upon  charity;  her 
only  recollections  were  of  the  homely  hearth  of  an  old  peasant  woman:  but 
this  made  no  difference  to  Viva.  She  believed  devoutly  in  the  splendor  of  her 
own  descent,  and  gazing  down  the  maze  of  tropical  color,  and  drawing  in  the 
delicious  odors  of  the  magic  flowers,  it  seemed  to  her  that  she  only  revisited 
the  place  of  her  birth,  that  she  only  breathed  the  air  that  she  had  used  to  breathe 
in  her  native  land. 

And  whether  this  was  in  truth  the  awakening  of  dim  infant  memories  and 
associations  long  lost  but  unforgotten,  or  whether  it  was  but  the  fancied  glories 
of  an  imagination  steeped  in  fairy  lore  and  legendary  fantasies,  she  never 
asked  herself.  To  her  own  persuasion,  lying  on  these  marble  steps,' under  these 
wondrous  coils  of  blossom,  she  was  like  the  slumbering  princess  of  the 
enchanted  forest,  who  waited  for  her  coming  hero,  for  the  advent  of  her  empire. 
And  dreaming  thus  in  the  hot  atmosphere,  in  the  intense  perfume,  in  the 
lulling  of  the  fountains  that  played  near,  the  sultry  fragrance  overcame  her,  her 
head  sank  down  upon  the  marble,  and  she  fell  asleep. 

Lying  thus,  canopied  by  the  purple-flowering  vine  of  the  Pacific,  with  her 
flushed  cheek  on  the  white  stone  and  her  lips  lightly  parted,  and  the  cambric 
of  her  bodice  half  open,  showing  the  rise  and  fall  of  her  snowy  chest,  a  youth, 
coming  in  through  the  orangeries,  saw  her,  and  started  and  paused.  He  was 
a  handsome  boy,  with -brown  delicate  features,  and  dark  slumbrous  eyes,  that 
lighted  and  smiled  as  they  fell  on  her. 

"  A  little  peasant  with  a  princess's  face  !  Where  can  she  come  from, 
I  wonder  ? "  he  thought,  as  he  stooped  down  from  the  stair  above  her  on  which 
his  steps  had  been  arrested,  and  looked  long  and  closely  at  her  as  she  slept. 
He  was  moved  and  thrilled  with  her  loveliness;  but  he  did  not  hesitate  to  study 
it  mercilessly  in  its  unconsciousness:  he  only  hesitated  as  to  whether  or  no  he 
should  waken  her. 

He  could  learn  who  she  was  without  her  aid;  and  she  might  raise  some 
alarm  if  she  were  startled. 

He  guessed  that  she  came  from  some  one  of  the  hamlets,  and  had  strayed 
in  thither  and  fallen  asleep  through  the  heat  of  the  day  and  the  hot-houses.  He 
bent  down  one  moment,  on  an  impulse  to  awaken  her  by  kisses  on  her  cheek; 
but  some  look  on  her  face,  even  in  its  ignorance  of  slumber,  repressed  the 
impulse  as  it  rose.  He  scarcely  dared  to  adventure  that  mode  of  calling  her 
back  to  the  sentient  world.  He  gazed  at  her  long,  and  drew  some  of  her  curls 
through  his  hands.  She  was  unlike  any  one  of  the  peasant  girls  whom  he  had 
ever  seen  among  the  vineyards  or  on  the  river  barges:  he  felt  a  difference  that 
he  could  not  have  analyzed. 

Then,  moving  very  softly,  he  gathered  some  of  the  finest  fruit  from  the 
grapes  and  oranges  that  hung  abovehead,  laid  them  down  on  her  blue  kirtle 


without  wakening  her,  and  drawing  off  a  ring  from  his  hand,  slipped  it  over  a 
branch  of  yellow  jasmine,  and  left  it  with  the  fruit  on  her  lap.  Then,  laughing 
to  himself,  he  moved  away,  and  out  of  the  tropical  houses. 

"  The  pretty  fool  will  think  they  came  from  paradise  !  "  he  mused.  "  It  will 
he  the  best  mode  to  rouse  her  to  interest:  nothing  allures  a  woman  like  a 
mystery  !  Who  can  she  be  ?  but  that  can  soon  be  learned." 

Viva  slept  on,  unconscious  of  her  gazer  and  her  gifts.  The  day  was  tar 
advanced  when  she  awoke  with  a  start,  as  a  loriot  flying  past  her  brushed  her 
forehead  with  his  wing.  Her  eyes  were  barely  opened  ere  she  saw  the  fruit 
and  (lower  and  jewel  on  her  lap;  she  gave  a  loud  cry,  half  of  terror,  half  of 
delight.  By  her  they  were  believed  to  be  as  surely  fallen  from  a  supernatural 
hand  as  Dorothea's  roses  and  apples  which  were  sent  from  Eden  to  convince 
the  scoffer  and  the  skeptic. 

The  place  filled  her  with  a  sudden  affright.  The  birds  seemed  elves,  the 
flowers  seemed  like  glistening  eyes.  The  odors  and  the  heat  stifled  her; 
the  cadence  of  the  fountains  sounded  like  fairies'  music.  She  gathered  all  the 
presents  up  in  her  linen  skirt,  and  tied  headlong  out  from  the  winter-gardens, 
and  under  the  colonnades  of  orangeries,  and  forth  into  the  fresh  air,  hardly 
knowing  what  she  did,  but  believing  that  she  bore  some  fairy's  treasures  with 
her;  calling  aloud  on  Sara/.in  and  grand'mere,  and  half  delirious  with  the  wonder 
of  her  own  greatness,  that  thus  marked  her  out  for  such  especial  favor  from 
this  elfin  world  which  was  unseen  by  common  eyes. 

She  had  some  recollection  of  the  way  she  had  come  from  the  out-houses 
where  Sarazin's  niece  had  her  dwelling;  and  she  rushed  on  and  on,  across  the 
gardens,  down  the  terraces,  over  the  lawns,  along  the  avenues,  all  on  fire  with 
her  marvellous  story,  panting  and  thirsting  to  gain  a  listener.  Instinct  took 
her  right,  and  she  dashed  headlong  into  the  wide  cool  chamber,  with  its  blue 
and  white  Dutch  tiles,  and  its  sweet,  wholesome  scent  of  cows  and  of  milk,  of 
thyme  and  of  clover,  where  the  dairy-women  were  clustered  around  the  old 
Virelois,  who  was  sobbing  and  wringing  her  hands,  and  calling  on  the  \ 
and  Tricotrin  to  aid  and  forgive  her,  for  she  had  lost  the  child. 

Viva,  utterly  regardless  of  the  woe  that  she  had  caused,  bounded  into  their 
midst,  and  held  the  jasmine  branch,  with  its  yellow  stars,  before  their  astonished 
eyes. 

"Grand'mere,  grand'mere  !  Look  here  !  You  and  I  knew  that  I  was  not 
as  others  are.  See  what  the  fairies  have  sent  me  !  " 

The  old  woman,  breaking  from  the  circle  of  her  sympathizers,  threw  her 
arms  round  her  recovered  treasure,  scolding  and  caressing  her,  praising  the 
saints  and  reproving  the  wanderer,  all  in  one  breath:  but  Viva  shook  aside  her 
embrace  with  a  certain  impatience. 

"  I  had  a  right  to  go  where  I  chose  !  "  she  cried;  "  and  look  here  !  were  not 
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these  well  worth  the  straying  for  ?  Oh,  you  do  not  know  what  I  have  seen, — 
such  things  !  such  things  !  And  I  fell  asleep  at  last  in  the  temple  of  the 
flowers;  and  while  I  slept  it  was  all  changed,  and  every  blossom  turned  into  a 
fairy,  and  every  bird  into  a  wood-elf;  and  when  I  awoke  there  were  these  in 
my  lap,  and  the  magic  ring  hung  on  the  great  amber  jasmine  !  " 

Her  audience  was  dumb  with  solemn  amaze.  Viva,  unconscious  of  her  own 
exaggeration,  and  working  herself  into  the  full  credence  that  all  had  been  as 
she  told  it,  stood  in  their  circle  proud  with  all  the  pride  of  one  selected  by  fate 
for  an  extraordinary  distinction,  and  smiling  on  them  with  contemptuous 
benignity. 

"  Oh  !  you  have  never  known  such  a  wonder — you  !  "  she  said,  with  scorn 
at  the  mutterings  of  the  awe-stricken  dairy-women.  "  Of  course  you  have  not; 
one  must  be  of  that  world  ere  one  beholds  it.  Your  cows  chew  the  daisies  and 
buttercups,  only  tasting  in  them  food  to  make  milk:  but  none  the  less  do 
fairies  and  elves  live  under  the  grasses  for  those  who  have  sight  that  can  see 
them.  Yes;  it  was  all  as  I  tell  you.  The  place  was  full  of  a  glory,  and  I 
heard  the  most  exquisite  music — so  soft !  so  soft ! — and  you  can  feel  the  fruit, 
and  smell  it,  and  eat  it,  if  you  doubt;  and  you  can  take  the  jasmine  in  your 
hand  if  you  like,  and  watch  the  ring  on  it  sparkle  and  flash  !  " 

"  It  is  very  strange  !  "  murmured  grand'mere  anxiously,  while  among  the 
women  the  myth  soon  grew  into  an  article  of  faith,  with  the  giant  growth  of 
any  popular  delusion;  but  they  held  aloof  from  touching  either  the  fruit  or  the 
flower. 

"You  are  afraid  !"  cried  Viva,  with  more  and  more  cruel  disdain.  "  Do 
you  suppose  they  would  give  what  would  hurt  me  ? " — and  she  pressed  a  peach 
to  her  curling  red  lips. 

Grand'mere  caught  her  hand  with  a  scream. 

"Child  !  child  !     If  the  fruit  be  unholy  ! " 

"  Pooh  !  "  laughed  Viva,  setting  her  pearly  teeth  in  the  luscious,  juicy  pulp. 

They  watched  her,  expecting  some  horrible  change;  what  they  knew  not: 
but  all  they  saw  was  a  child  enjoying  a  fruit.  Viva,  however,  had  only  done 
it  out  of  bravado.  She  was  not  by  any  means  secure  herself  that  some  extraor- 
dinary transformation  might  not  take  place  in  her,  though  she  had  too  much 
of  the  Eve  to  resist  the  temptation  of  trying;  and  see  felt  a  sense  of  relief  that 
she  would  have  scorned  to  have  acknowledged  when  the  peach  was  eaten  down 
to  its  stone,  and  no  awful  results  had  ensued. 

Encouraged  by  her  exemption  from  evil,  the  women  ventured  at  length  to 
stretch  timid  hands  out  for  the  jasmine  bough,  and  gaze  at  the  ring  that  hung 
on  it,  and  babble  among  themselves  with  voluble  excitability.  Grand'meiv's 
face  alone  remained  wistful  and  anxious,  and  her  tongue  was  mute. 

"It  is  truly  a  noble  bauble,"  was  all  she  said;  "but   how  canst  thou  tell, 
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child,  whether  it  will  give  thee  pleasure  or  pain  ?     It  came  to  thee  for  an  act  of 
disobedience." 

Viva,  infuriated,  and  full  of  outraged  dignity,  seized  the  jasmine  out  of  her 
hand,  and  went  off  by  herself  to  a  distant  nook  of  the  dairy,  and  began  count- 
ing her  grapes  and  her  oranges. 

••You  are  a  set  of  senseless  peasants  !"  she  muttered;  the  brown  bright 
mouse-like  eyes  of  the  old  woman  were  dimmed  a  moment  with  tears  she  would 
not  shed;  but  Viva,  engrossed  in  making  the  sunset  rays  play  on  her  jewel, 
never  saw  that  dumb  reproach. 

The  milk-women  were  very  angered,  and  called  her  a  spoilt  insolent  bain-, 
and  jabbered  hard  things  of  her  in  under-tones,  and  began  to  believe  all  this 
magical  story  a  lie.  She  cast  one  glance  of  supreme  scorn  upon  them,  then 
turned  her  back  to  them  where  she  sat  on  her  stool,  and  put  the  jasmine  on  her 
hair,  and  the  ring  on  her  finger. 

There  was  a  pleasant  meal  set  ready  in  the  dairy  chamber,  of  honey,  and 
cakes,  and  coffee,  and  hard  eggs;  a  meal  whose  enjoyment  her  absence  and  the 
anxiety  it  had  involved  had  spoiled  and  postponed.  Sarazin's  niece  came 
kindly  though  shyly  to  her  and  pressed  her  to  join  in  it;  Viva  was  extremely 
hungry,  having  eaten  nothing  since  her  forenoon  bread  and  chestnuts  in  the 
boat,  but  she  was  too  proud  to  deign  to  acknowledge  if,  and  would  have  died 
of  starvation  rather  than  have  shared  in  their  supper.  She  shook  her  head  in 
petulant  negative:  and  sat  alone  eating  her  fairy  grapes,  which  were  delicious 
indeed,  but  unsatisfactory,  save  to  her  pride. 

When  the  time  came  to  leave  the  dairy-house  for  the  boat,  she  vouchsafed 
them  never  a  word,  but  swept  out  through  the  huge  brass  pans  on  the  floor  with 
the  step  of  a  young  sovereign,  and  passed  into  the  soft  gray  evening  with  the 
jasmine  crown  glittering  like  a  wreath  of  golden  stars  upon  her  head. 

"  If  that  be  how  jewels  change  the  temper,  they  must  be  the  curse  of  the 
world,"  muttered  grand'mere. 

Viva  heard:  but  she  would  not  deign  to  reply. 

"  She  is  a  vain  wicked  thing:  she  will  bring  the  Vireloisto  shame,"  said  one 
of  the  dairy-maids,  standing  with  arms  akimbo,  on  the  lintel  of  the  door. 

"  Do  you  believe  in  that  story  ?    She  told  it  like  the  truth  ? "  asked  another. 

"  it  may  be;  such  things  have  been  known,"  said  a  third,  cautiously. 

"But  we  have  lived  here  all  our  lives,  and  never  heard  of  the  like  at 
Villiers,"  responded  the  skeptic  from  the  doorway.  "  If  the  young  lord  were 
here,  I  should  say  it  was  one  of  his  tricks." 

The  conclave  laughed,  the  suggestion  was  agreeable:  to  have  traced   an 
envied    distinction  to  a  fount   of   evil   is   the    swcrti'st    palliative   to   jt 
mortification. 

ic  called  us  peasants,"  continued  the  cynic  in  the  porch.     '•  I  had  a 
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mind  to  tell  her  we  were  not  bastards,  but  knew  who  our  mothers  and  fathers 
were,  which  is  much  more  than  she  can  say,  and  I  would  have  said  it  too,  if  it 
had  not  been  for  the  poorlold  grand'mere," — and  she  plucked  a  spray  of  honey- 
suckle from  the  outside  wall  and  bit  it  spitefully,  regretting  her  excess  of  good 
nature. 

Over  the  broad  green  pastures  that  stretched  around  the  dairies,  two  herds- 
men came  driving  up  some  of  the  cows  to  their  stalls,  pretty  smooth-hided 
lowing  creatures,  with  sweet-toned  bells  that  sounded  pleasantly  through  the 
evening  stillness.  Both  animals  and  men  were  well  at  Villiers;  they  were  never 
overtasked,  and  they  were  ever  gently  treated. 

"  What  news,  friend  Jourdan  ? "  called  out  the  girl  from  the  doorway,  to 
the  cowherd  near  her.  There  was  very  little  news  at  Villiers  at  such  seasons 
as  its  lord  was  absent 

"  Piffirie  has  foaled,"  said  Jourdan,  meaning  a  favorite  farm  mare. 

"  Ah,  bah  !     And  what  else  ? " 

"  The  mill  people  say  their  son  has  got  a  first-class  medal  at  Paris  for  his 
painting.  Thou  rememberest  him  ? — that  idle  simpleton  who  was  forever 
chalking  over  the  stable  walls,  and  staring  at  dirt  and  stones  and  mosses?" 

"  A  medal  !  And  the  fool  could  not  drive  a  cow  straight !  "  laughed  the 
woman,  with  her  hands  in  her  side.  "  What  else  ? " 

"Nothing.  Yes,  wait, — the  bull  Georgeo  broke  his  feeding  tether,  and 
led  us  a  fine  dance  this  morning;  and  they  tell  me  the  young  seigneur  has 
come  back  unexpectedly,  and  will  stay  here  some  weeks.  He  is  in  disgrace 
for  some  freak;  so  they  say " 

And  he  passed  on  with  his  herd  to  the  fresh-smelling,  fresh-foddered  stables 
away  to  the  left. 

The  dairy-girl  in  the  porch  clapped  her  hands  above  her  head,  and  shouted 
with  gleeful  triumph. 

"  I  said  if  he  only  were  back  !  Do  ye  hear,  Paule,  Claudine,  Lisette?  He 
is  back  !  Ah,  ha  !  So  much  for  the  tale  of  the  fairies  !  so  much  for  the 
worth  of  her  truth  !  The  ring,  the  ring  !  It  is  not  a  marriage  ring,  I  guess — 
ha,  ha  !  " 

And  she  laughed  till  the  rafters  rang  where  she  stood  under  the  honey- 
suckles;— for  jealousy  is  cruel  as  the  grave. 

The  boat  went  home  in  silence.  Sarazin  was  tired;  grand'mere  full  of 
thought;  the  child's  heart  swelled  with  rage  and  pride  where  she  sat  with  her 
hands  full  of  the  magic  fruits,  and  her  eyes  watching  the  star-rays  play  on  the 
jewel  she  wore.  Save  their  good  nights,  none  of  them  spoke  a  word. 

The  dog  barked,  the  white  cat  purred,  even  Roi  Dore"  woke  on  his  perch  to 
crow  a  welcome;  Viva  took  no  notice  of  any  one  of  them.  Was  she  who  came 
back  dowered  with  elfin  gifts  to  heed  such  common  sounds  ? 
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Moreover,  she  was  not  quite  at  ease  with  herself.     And  one  must  be 
much  at  one's  ease  to  enjoy  such  tender,  homely,  innocent  things  as  these. 

('•rand'mere  got  some  bread  and  some  honeycomb  and  some  milk,  and 
brought  them  to  her  in  silence;  but  Viva  left  the  food  almost  nntasted,  though 
she  needed  it:  she  knew  she  had  been  wrong.  They  went  upstairs  in  the  clear 
moonlight,  needing  no  other  light,  and  the  child  undressed  herself  slowly,  with 
the  moonbeams  falling  about  her  fair  round  limbs,  and  shining  shower  of  hair. 

The  Virelois,  still  in  silence,  opened  her  book  of  hours  and  read — knowing 
the  words  by  heart,  and  forgetting  to  turn  over  the  pa. 

Suddenly  Viva  sprang  to  her,  and  threw  her  arms  about  her. 

••  ( i  rand'mere,  I  was  wicked  !     I  am  sorry  !" 

The  old  woman's  firm  lips  quivered. 

"  That  is  enough,"  she  said  softly;  then  she  laid  her  hands  on  the  girl's 
shoulders,  and  held  them  there,  looking  straight  down  into  her  face  as  she 
knelt. 

"  That  was  a  true  tale  you  told  us  this  day  ? " 

Viva's  eyes  met  hers  full  and  fearlessly. 

"Quite  true,  grand'mcre." 

"  It  is  strange  !  "  murmured  grand'mere:  then  she  stooped  and  kissed  the 
Waif's  flushed,  wondering,  eager  face. 

"  The  saints  take  thee  in  their  holy  keeping  !     Go — say  thy  prayers." 


CHAPTER    X. 

VIVA,  two  days  later,  was  laying  wide  awake  in  her  little  white  nest,  under 
the  eaves,  while  still  the  first  tittering  of  her  friends,  the  swallows  among  the 
ivy,  was  the  only  sound  of  the  coming  day,  and  Koi  I  )ore,  in  the  shed  hard  by, 
Jving  his  first  challenge  to  the  yet  unrisen  sun.  Her  heart  was  in  a 
tumult  of  glad  excitation:  for  the  first  time  the  romance,  befitting  such  a  fairy 
princess  as  she.  had  touched  her  life;  for  the  first  time  those  lor.. 
elfin  ancestors  of  hers  had  bethought  them  of  her,  and  had  sent  her  a  visitant 
from  their  immortal  home.  The  first  page  of  that  bright-sealed  book  of  I 
which  she  called  her  Future,  had  been  opened  toiler  i;a/.e;  the  charmed  reading 
of  the  mystic  volume  had  commenced.  A  terrible  loss  had  come  to  her, 
which  wore  to  her  enchanted  eyes  the  brilliancy  of  an  immeasurable  gain:  her 
childhood  had  gone  forever. 

Viva,  lying  awake  there  in  the  dulness  of  the  dawn,  was  dreaming  of  the 
wonderful  things  that  had  glorified  the  days  gone  by;  decidedly  those;  fairy 
progenitors  had  remembered  her.  and  sent  her  a  Fairy  Prince  at  last  ! 
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It  had  happened  in  this  wise: 

The  previous  morning  had  been  very  hot — hot  to  tropical  fervor,  even  in 
the  cool  old  convent  gardens,  with  their  deep  lush  grass,  their  silent  darkened 
flower-filled  ways,  their  noiseless  air  syringa-scented,  and  moved  by  the  silent 
wings  of  countless  birds. 

The  child  had  been  in  some  disgrace,  and  given  a  Latin  canticle  to  learn; 
and,  banished  into  solitude,  had  learned  her  task  with  random  quickness, 
knowing  nothing  of  its  meaning,  and  then  resigned  herself  to  indolent  delight, 
lying  half  covered  with  the  thyme  and  plumes  of  speargrass,  and  doing  nothing 
in  sublime  content.  Hours  had  drifted  over  her  uncounted,  when  the  boughs 
above  her  bent,  their  leafage  rustled,  and  close  beside  her  dropped — a  Fairy 
Prince,  as  Viva  instantly  concluded, — a  youth  of  two  and  twenty  years,  or  some- 
what more;  dressed  in  dark  velvet,  like  an  old  picture,  delicate,  gracious,  very 
fair  to  look  at,  and  with  a  voice  like  music.  He  had  let  himself  fall  from  the 
convent  wall — climbed  by  the  ivy's  aid — and  for  the  first  time  in  her  life,  Viva, 
long  caressed  by  the  voices  of  honest  affection,  heard  the  dangerous  voice  of 
adulation. 

The  innocent  but  supreme  vanity  of  the  child  made  her,,  though  startled, 
amazed,  perplexed,  and  a  little  frightened,  quickly  grasp  the  flattering  truth 
that  it  was  her  own  loveliness — seen  on  the  highway  road  he  told  her — which 
had  incited  him  to  this  adventurous  experiment;  aud  her  visitant  commanded 
a  soft,  sweet  eloquence  that  won  its  way  at  once  to  her  hearing.  She  did  not 
comprehend  one-half  that  he  said,  nothing  that  he  implied;  but  she  knew  the 
one  fact:  that  he  thought  her  very  beautiful — and  was  too  well  content  with  it 
to  refuse  to  hear  him  ring  the  changes  on  it. 

Nature  had  planted  in  her  an  innate  coquetry,  as  thoroughly  instinctive  as 
a  bird's  flying,  and  the  instinct  moved  her  now  without  her  knowing  it.  Flushed, 
startled,  infinitely  fair,  half  risen  from  her  bed  of  fragrant  grasses,  she  gazed  at 
her  young  adorer,  and  listened  breathless  to  his  utterances;  but  the  coy,  proud, 
arch,  malicious,  feminine  nature  in  her,  taught  her  to  parry  his  words,  and  play 
with  his  worship,  in  an  impulse  to  defend  herself  and  torment  him,  that  aston- 
ished one  who  had  thought  to  find  her  some  shy,  simple,  pretty  idiot  of  the 
peasantry. 

Viva — by  nature  wholly  free  from  shyness,  and  proud  of  herself  from  her 
conviction  of  her  lofty  birth — thought  nothing  more  charming  than  such  an 
interruption  of  the  too  even  tenor  of  her  days;  all  the  more  charming  because 
of  the  atrocious  crime  the  stranger's  presence  formed  against  all  the  laws  of  her 
detested  foes,  the  nuns.  She  was  perfectly  aware  that  she  was  sinning  against 
all  their  rules  in  not  fleeing  instantly  from  this  intruder;  but  the  rebellion  was 
just  what  she  enjoyed.  His  oratory  was  most  silvery  sweet  on  her  ear,  for  it 
told  her  only  of  herself;  and,  half  willing,  half  reluctant,  she  listened. 
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It  was  just  what  suited  that  old,  shadowy,  luscious-scented  garden,  and  such 
an  enchanted  princess  as  herself,  to  be  thus  beset  under  the  mulberry  shadows 
by  such  a  wooer ! 

Of  love,  in  men's  and  women's  meaning,  the  Fille  des  Fees  had   no  concep- 
tion; this  was  only  worship,  she  thought,  such  as  in  her  fairy  stories  tli< 
lured   Prince  always   gave   ihe  sovereign   Beauty.     The   youth   was    facile    of 
tongue;  in  very  brief  space   he  had   filled   her  brain  with   intoxicating   images 
of  herself,  learned  all  she  had  to  tell  of  her  short  history,  and  conjured   up 
before  her  magnificent  visions  of  the  world   from  which  she  was  shut  out;  he 
might  have  progressed  yet  further,  but  that  the  voice  of  Sunir  Seraphim- 
ing  for  Viva  and  Ihe  Latin  canticle  interrupted  his  success.      Not  caring  to  be 
caught  in  that  rookery  of  women,  the  young  stranger  murmured   his  hurried 
and  tender  farewell,  swung  himself  lightly  by  branch  and  ivy  coil  up  the 
wall,  and  disappeared,  leaving  her  in  a  tumult  of  excitement,  which  sent  her 
with  scarlet  cheeks  and  dancing  eyes  to  the  call  of  Scuur  Seraphine,  and  reduced 
all  memory  of  the  canticle  to  chaos. 

She  awoke  the  next  morning,  feverish  with  wonder  and  expectation;  h< 
begged  her  to  meet  him  at  the  beech-tree,  and  hail  promised  to  tell  her  of  a 
thousand  marvellous  things.  She  had  told  grand'mere,  and  grand'mere  had 
not  been  as  pleased  as  she  had  anticipated;  grand'mere  had  not  taken  her  view 
of  the  stranger;  grand'mere  had  scornfully  suggested  that  if  he  were  a  fairy 
prince  he  would  not  be  under  the  necessity  of  climbing  earthly  walls;  grand'- 
mere had  finally  staled  thai  il  must  have  been  he  who  had  had  to  do  with  ihe 
ring  up  at  Villiers,  and  declared  that  she  thought  Tricotrin  would  not  like  her 
;<>  the  beech-tree.  Whereupon  Viva,  self-willed,  but  frank  as  the  day, 
had  declared  that  she  would  go,  thai  nothing  should  prevent,  and  had  been 
.md  wayward,  and,  as  she  well  knew,  naughty.  She  had  gone  to  bed  with 
naughtiness  in  her  soul,  and  awoke  with  it. 

When  she  threw  open  her  litlle  lattice,  close  under  its  sill,  where  a  robin's 
-..id  been  made  in  the  spring,  and  was  slill  there  though  the  young  red- 
la  had  all  flown,  there  gleamed   something  of  all  colors  with  a  shimn 
gold  and  of  silver.      Il  lay  on  ihe   nest;  trembling  with  delight   she  drew  il  up 
through  the  casemenl;  il  was  a  collar  of  exquisite  workmanship  wreathed  with 
forgel-me-nots  in  turquoises    and  opals — ten    thousand  times   more  beautiful 
than  ihe  silver  wreath  of  thai  odious  Adele  ! 

WilVi  the  self-same  action  as  poor  Gretchen's,  Viva,  laughing,  and  almost 
crying  with  joy,  clasped  the  lovely  thing  round  her  own  white  throal  and  j 
enraptured  at  her  own  retlection   in   her  tiny  glass,  and   rushed  down   stairs  to 
where  the  old  woman  was  busied  with  the  breakfast-coffee  ! 

••  r.rand'mere  !  grand'mere!  Look  !  Was  he  not  a  fairy  prince  after 
all?" 
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Grand'mere  looked,  and,  to  Viva's  amazement,  seemed  troubled;  even  while 
woman-like  she  marvelled  at  the  beauty  of  the  toy. 

"  The  only  fairy  prince  the  world  holds — a  rich  man,"  she  muttered. 
"  Your  throat  is  more  graceful  without  it,  my  little  one  !  " 

"  Grand'mere  !  "  cried  Viva,  in  supreme  scorn,  "  that  is  because  I  am 
dressed  like  a  child — like  a  peasant !  If  you  saw  me  with  silks  and  laces  and 
all  that  one  ought  to  have  !  " 

"Ought  to  have  !  "  murmured  the  old  woman  as  she  set  down  the  brown 
rolls  and  the  steaming  milk.  "  There  is  no  one  from  whom  you  could  claim 
even  these  as  your  right,  Viva." 

Viva  did  not  hear  the  rebuke;  she  was  standing  in  ecstasy  before  a  great 
burnished  copper  caldron  that  served  as  a  mirror,  watching  the  sunshine  play 
on  her  necklace.  Grand'mere  was  very  silent  during  the  breakfast,  though  her 
cheerful  loquacious  tongue  was  generally  never  still  over  her  coffee.  Viva 
was  silent,  too,  angered  that  her  splendid  possession  had  not  met  with  more 
enthusiasm.  Already  the  jewels  on  her  throat  had  cast  a  shadow  on  her  young 
soul;  they  were  so  costly  and  so  brilliant  that  all  the  dear  familiar  things  of 
her  home — even  grand'mere's  brown  face  in  its  frame  of  white  linen — looked 
common  and  unwelcome. 

"  You  will  go  to  the  beech-tree  ? "  asked  the  old  woman. 

The  child  tossed  her  spirited  head. 

"  Of  course  !     I  said  so  !  " 

But  when  Viva  came  in  the  late  afternoon  to  her  tryst,  under  the  beech 
boughs,  knitting  her  scarlet  worsted,  sat  grand'mere. 

Viva  could  have  cried,  and  her  prince,  when  he  came  also,  could  have 
cursed,  with  vexation.  But  he  was  not  so  frank  as  the  Waif;  he  showed  no 
displeasure;  on  the  contrary  he  talked  so  softly  and  charmingly,  shosved  so 
graceful  a  respect  toward  the  old  age  of  the  Virelois,  and  evinced  such  interest 
in  all  he  had  heard  of  Tricotrin,  that  even  grand'mere's  prejudices  began  to 
dissolve. 

"She  is  so  lovely;  she  is  fit  to  be  a  princess  in  earnest,  the  little  angel  !  " 
thought  the  latter.  "The  young  man  speaks  well — he  has  a  fair  face — who 
knows  ? " 

And  her  thoughts  drifted  on  building  castles  almost  as  aerial  and  baseless 
as  Viva's. 

He,  when  he  left  them  and  sauntered  away  to  where  his  servants  and  horses 
waited  in  the  shadow,  mused  to  himself: 

"  The  old  fool  will  give  me  more  trouble  than  the  young  one.  But  the 
child  is  so  handsome — I  never  met  with  her  rival — she  will  be  worth  some 
patience  and  some  strategy  !  " 

For  the  boy,  with  his  delicate  face   and  his    tender  voice,  was  at  heart 
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the  coldest  of  sensualists;  and  youth  is  not  seldom  the  most  cruel  of 
egotists. 

"Is  he  not  a  prince  now,  grand'mere ? "  laughed  Viva,  in  triumph.  The 
old  woman  mused. 

"He  is  well  spoken,"  she  cried,  cautiously.  "  But  I  misdoubt  if  Trieotrin 
will  wish  you  to  keep  that  pretty  toy;  and, — do  you  like  this  one  as  well  as  that 
great  lord  of  Villiers  that  you  told  me  about  ?  " 

"  ( )h,  no  !  "  cried  Viva,  fervently,  careless  of  how  her  confession  hurt  her 
•it  hero.    "  He  looked  like  a  king,  a  Charlemagne,  or  a  David,  or  an  Arthur, 
you  know.     This  one  is  only  like  a  Prince  Faineant  !  " 

And  she  laughed  mischievously  at  her  own  merry  conceit.  Shewas  delighted 
that  "this  one"  should  worship  her,  but  she  had  no  inclination  to  worship  him. 

"It  is  dangerous,"  thought  the  old  woman,  anxiously.     "Ah,  if  Tricotrin 
were  only  a  man   in  a  house,  like  a  Christian,  instead   of  always  wandering, 
wandering,  wandering,  like  a  gypsy,  one  could  let  him  know,  and  he  would  come. 
M.  le  Cure  would  write  for  me.     But  he  is  like  the  wind,  going  all  over  the 
earth,  no  one  knows  why  or  whither.     Well  !  the  good  saints  have  her  in  their 
keeping; — though  to  be  sure  one  does  not  know  whether  she  was  ever  baptized, 
which  may  make  them  indifferent.     But  I  do  not  think  they  would  fors;. 
innocent  child  for  that;  and — Tricotrin  is  a  sorcerer,  he  will  come  if  ar 
peril  touches  her." 

So  she  comforted  herself  with  the  remembrance  of  the  occult  powers  of 
Viva's  guardian,  and  did  not  try  to  discover  who  the  young  man  was,  lest  she- 
should  find  him  of  a  rank  that  would  dazzle  with  still  more  fatal  effect  the 
eminence-seeking  eyes  of  the  ambitious  Waif. 

To  the  best  of  her  jxnver  the  good  old  creature  tried  to  screen  the  child 
from  the  sight  or  approach  of  this  dangerous  stranger.  But  the  s  that 

riches  command,  and  the  subtilty  of  such  love  as  the  young  voluptuary  had 
conceived  for  the  "  Light  of  the  Loire,"  were  more  than  a  match  Tor  the 
Virelois'  honest  and  simple  endeavors. 

He    made    no    more    trysts    since  Viva   so  innocently  revealed  them,  but 
over  and   over  again  he  waylaid  her,  in  the  woods,  on  the   high-road,  at  the 
ferry,  or   in  the  convent  garden   when    she  was    condemned   to   solitm. 
inattention  or  insolence;  and  such  faults  were  now  more  common  thai: 
Viva  was  of  necessity  often  alone;  and  he  had  many  opportune  ;n  her 

ear.  He  filled  it  with  many  hyperboles  about  her  own  loveliness,  with  many 
rations  of  his  own  homage  to  it,  and  with  what  was  yet  nunv  alluring  to 
her,  many  pictures  of  the  "world  "  for  which  she  longed.  Cities  of  Italy  all 
glowing  with  flowers  and  wild  with  festivals;  masked  balls  all  a-glitter  with  rich 
hues  and  shining  jewels;  summer-fetes  with  the  toy-boats  drifting  on  summer- 
lakes  to  palace-steps  hidden  in  myrtle  and  oranges;  Paris  itself  in  its  nights  of 
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rejoicing,  with  the  churches  all  domes  of  sparkling  fire,  and  each  street  a  stream 
of  laughing  life — all  these  he  painted  to  Viva,  and,  relying  on  the  child's 
absolute  ignorance,  promised  her  deathless  roses,  royal  power,  every  manner  of 
glory  and  delight,  if  she  would  go  thither  with  him.  But  Viva  resisted  this:  she 
would  have  dearly  liked  it  she  told  him  for  sake  of  all  those  wonderful  things 
which  he  promised  her.  But  then — Tricotrin,  grand'mere,  Roi  Dore,  Bebee, 
all  that  there  were  to  leave  ! 

He  could  not  make  her  reconciled  to  flight  from  them  all;  and  he  soon 
found  that  in  her  love  for  Tricotrin,  whom  he  held  in  light  scorn,  never  having 
seen,  as  some  vagabond  scoundrel — lay  the  stoutest  foe  he  had  to  encounter. 
Without  this  he  might  easily  have  lured  her  to  her  own  ruin  by  those  chief 
agents  of  her  sex's  destruction,  vanity  and  the  desire  of  wealth.  It  was  in  her 
love  for  her  protector  that  lay  the  only  shield  she  had,  unconscious  as  she  was 
of  her  own  danger.  It  was  in  vain  that  her  wooer  promised  to  acquaint  Tricotrin 
of  her  presence  in  Paris  if  she  once  would  but  go  there;  Viva  would  shake  her 
head  and  ask  him  mournfully  how  could  he  do  that  when  no  one  knew  where 
Tricotrin  lived  ?  It  was  no  less  in  vain  that  he  strove  to  persuade  her  that 
Tricotrin  could  not  be  angered,  but  would  rather  be  pleased  that  she  should 
have  any  pleasure.  Her  heart  was  too  loyal  to  her  only  friend  to  let  her  be 
induced  to  go  from  the  home  that  he  gave  her,  unknown  to  him.  Moreover, 
Viva  was  rather  deterred  by  her  consciousness  that  grand'mere  did  not  approve 
of  the  stranger,  or  of  his  jewelled  toys,  or  of  any  part  of  the  business;  and  the 
disapproval  of  the  good  indulgent  old  woman  was  so  rare  on  any  project  of 
the  child's  whom  she  loved  so  well  that  it  had  a  weight  with  Viva  that  none 
of  the  sermons  of  those  Sisters,  who  were  always  scolding  her,  would  have 
possessed.  Her  young  suitor  was  irritated  at  the  slow  progress  he  made,  he 
was  used  to  conquer  quickly,  and  the  unforeseen  difficulty  he  had  here  piqued 
his  pride  and  his  self-admiration. 

"  We  must  come  to  a  climax,"  he  thought  one  evening  as  he  sauntered  to 
meet  her.  "  It  is  no  use  playing  the  Faust  any  longer  for  nothing;  and  if  ever 
there  were  a  Gretchen  whom  jewels  will  tempt  and  console  it  is  this  little  vain 
ignoramus  !  " 

As'he  mused  he  came  near  her;  standing  beside  a  water-spring  with  the  jug 
she  had  come  to  fill  hanging  empty  in  her  hand,  while  she  dreamed  of— not 
himself,  though  he  flattered  himself  that  she  did  so — but  of  her  own  perfections 
as  he  had  mirrored  them  to  her. 

They  were  young;  but  both  their  loves  were  as  egotistic  and  as  insincere  as 
though  they  were  two  subtle  courtiers  playing  at  sentiment  for  the  sake  of 
intrigue.  It  is  not  always  in  youth  that  the  loves  are  the  strongest  and  purest. 
The  insincerity  and  the  egotism  were  unconscious  in  her,  in  him  they  were  part 
of  his  system;  but  with  both  they  were  there. 
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••  Viva  !  "  he  whispered  as  he  stole  behind  her.  ••  That  is  too  much  Cin- 
derella's work  for  my  Prim 

The  poor  little  princess  colored  angrily:  she  was  only  too  quick  herself  to 
disdain  useful  errands. 

"  riiand'mere  is  old,  anil  the  water  is  far  to  fetch,"  she  said,  hurriedly, 
apologizing  for  doing  what  duty,  and  altVction,  and  veneration  for  age  alike 
demanded.  So  soon  had  the  poison  he  had  sown  borne  fruit. 

••  You  can  do  these  things  and  look  a  princess  still  !  "  he  murmured.  "Still, 
I  would  see  you  where  slaves  should  obey  your  slightest  word." 

••  Ye.-,  !  "  sighed  Viva. 

He  always  spoke,  in  hyperbole  to  her,  and  the  child's  imagination  was  ii 
cated  by  it. 

"  Well  !     Come,  then  !     I  must  leave  your  province  with  to-morrow." 

••  Leave  it  !  " 

She  turned  a  little  pale  and  looked  up  startled:  she  was  not  prepared  to  lose 
this  generous  eloquent  visitant,  who  had  come  to  break,  with  the  charm  of  so 
much  mystery,  the  too  tranquil  tenor  of  her  days. 

"  Leave  it  ?     Yes.     Will  you  regret  me  ?  " 

"Oh  indeed  !   I  should  miss  you  so  much  !  " 

Her  face  grew  very  sad  and  earnest.  She  felt  her  lips  quiver  a  little.  She 
did  not  like  to  think  her  fairy-story  was  going  thus  soon  to  be  broken  off  with- 
out any  more  wonder-flowers  blooming  for  her. 

"Then  you  love  me,  my  fairest?" 

"  I  try  to  do  so,  monsieur,"  said  Viva,  softly. 

It  was  the  truth;  she  did  try.     She  thought  he  deserved  her  love,  he  \\ 
good  to  her;  but,  in  real  fact,  she  did  not  give  him  quite  so  much  genuine  fond- 
as  she  gave  Roi  Dore".     He  bit  his  lip  with   irritation;  he   knew  the  total 
absence  of  love  that  spoke  in  the  answer.     Still,  the  chagrin  and  the  mortifica- 
tion only  made  him  more  resolute  in  pursuit. 

"  All  I  dare  hope  is  to  make  you  love  me  one  day  !  "  he  murmured  ca 
ingly.     "  To  be  loved  as  I  love  were  too  much  to  desire;  but,  if  you  would  but 
trust  yourself  to  me  it  should   go   hard  but  I  would  win  your  heart.     Come! 
Come  to  that  world  I  have  so  often  painted  to  you.     Come — to  be  its  idol,  its 
empress,  its  treasure  !  " 

"  1  should  dearly  love  it  !  "  sighed  Viva,  wistfully;  "  but " 

••There  is  no  'but,'  murmured    her  tempter.     "How  lost  you  are  1 
A  ferryman,   a   swineherd,  a  postilion    by    ha/.ard,  the  only  creatures  that   see 
what  a  king   must  adore  !      If  this   man  whom  you    speak   of  cared    really  for 
you,  would  he  keep  you   in  poverty  and   obscurity  thus  ?     Come  with  me,  my 
fairest.      You  shall  be  queen  of  Paii.s,  I  swear  to  you  !  " 

The  child  sighed  again.      Her  cheeks  were  burning,  her  eyes  glittering,  her 
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whole  soul  intoxicated.  Was  he  a  prince  of  France  ?  she  thought.  Why  not  ? 
And  then  to  refuse  him  when  he  was  willing  to  take  her  to  share  all  his 
glories  ! 

His  arm  stole  round  her,  lightly  brushing  the  hanging  profusion  of  her  fair 
curls. 

"Come  !  come  !  to  have  France  for  your  sovereignty,  and  all  men  who  look 
once  in  your  beautiful  eyes  for  your  slaves  ! '' 

Viva  glanced  up,  half  vaguely  terrified,  but  still  in  a  trance  of  incredulous 
and  dream-like  rapture.  With  the  next  moment  she  might  have  said  yes, — 
she  might  have  rushed  to  her  own  ruin,  blind  with  the  longing  for  change  and 
for  power, — she  might  have  fallen  headlong  into  the  abyss  opened  beneath  her; 
— but  one  word  was  her  savior. 

That  word  was; — '•  Viva  !  " 

Under  the  trees  stood  Tricotrin. 

With  a  bound  like  a  deer's  she  sprang  to  him.  Her  young  lover  stood, 
sorely  discomfited,  gazing  in  blank  amazement,  in  bitter  annoyance,  at  this 
man  of  whom  he  had  heard  so  much,  and  whom  he  had  never  seen;  who  came 
so  unwelcomely,  in  so  untimely  a  moment,  between  him  and  his  prey.  Trico- 
trin's  bright  eyes  swept  over  him,  and  a  great  wrath  gleamed  in  them;  but  he 
stroked  the  girl's  hair  caressingly. 

"  Who  is  your  friend,  Viva  ?  " 

"A  stranger;  a  prince,  I  think  !"  she  whispered  eagerly.  "And  he  has 
given  me  beautiful  toys,  all  covered  with  jewels,  lovelier  than  the  gold  things 
they  have  on  the  altar;  and  he  says  if  I  will  go  with  him  he  will  show  me  Paris 
en  fgte,  and  give  me  roses  that  will  never  die,  and  diamonds  and  riches,  and 
the  life  of  an  empress  !  May  I  go  ?  and  will  you  go  too  ?  and  we  can  make 
grand'mere  so  happy  !  And  he  says  that  kings'  daughters  will  not  be  noticed 
when  /  pass  through  the  streets  !  " 

The  breathless  words,  poured  out  in  all  their  childish  mingling  of  selfishness 
and  generosity,  of  innocence  and  vanity; — Tricotrin  listened,  then  laid  his  hand 
gently  on  her  shoulder: 

"  Go  to  grand'mere,  Viva.  I  will  talk  with  this  good  friend  of  yours,  and 
hear  a  little  of  all  these  wonderful  things  to  which  he  invites  us.  Do  as  I  tell 
you,  my  child.  You  shall  not  lose  the  deathless  roses  by  obedience." 

Viva  looked  at  them  alternately  a  little  wistfully;  she  was  loth  to  go. 

"  He  has  been  so  kind  !  "  she  murmured  softly;  "  and  I  should  like  to  go, 
if  I  may  !  " 

Then  she  obeyed,  and  passed  from  them  toward  the  cottage,  her  head  turning 
still  wistfully  back  to  them,  with  the  empty  jug  still  hanging  in  her  hand,  her 
errand  to  the  water-spout  forgotten. 

Tricotrin  stood  in  silence,  waiting  till  she  should  be  beyond  hearing.     The 
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youth  stood  his  ground,  too  proud  to  turn  away,  but  livid  with  chagrin,  rage, 
and  mortification;  marvelling  also  at  the  aspect  of  the  man  who  had  come  thus 
between  him  and  his  soul's  desire.  He  had  thought  with  light  contempt  of  the 
wanderer,  whom  the  old  peasant  deified  and  the  child  adored,  as  of  some- 
poverty-stricken,  folly-steeped  vagabond;  some  strolling  musician,  since  they 
spoke  of  his  art;  some  half-outlawed  eccentric,  whom  lie  could  quiet  with  coin. 
He  was  bewildered  at  the  royal  and  splendid  beauty,  the  careless,  fearless  bear- 
ing, the  magnificent  manhood  of  this  bohemian  who  stood  before  him  in  the 
linen  blouse  of  the  people,  and  with  a  little  black  monkey  peering,  witch-like, 
from  over  his  shoulder. 

Viva  once  out  of  sight,  Tricotrin  swung  round,  his  eyes  like  blue  light- 
ning in  their  wrath. 

•>,  Lord  Chanrellon  !  this  is  the  thief's  work  in  which  you  spend  your 
villegiatura  !  " 

The  young  man  looked  at  him  in  silence,  startled  into  speechless  amaze- 
ment at  the  sound  of  the  name  that  he  bore,  a  name  he  had  carefully  con< 
through  the  whole  of  the  siege  he  had  laid  to  Viva.      He  recovered  himself  with 
an  effort. 

"Since  you  know  my  title,"  he  said,  with  chill  languor,  "you  know  also  the 
respect  due  to  it.  Know  still  further  that  1  have  no  wish  to  parley  with  you 
on  any  subject." 

"  That  I  will  warrant  you  have  not  !  But  your  wishes  are  not  what  I  shall 
consult.  Do  you  know  that  I  could  kill  you  where  you  stand  just  as  easily  as 
I  could  break  that  slender  sapling  asunder;  and, — by  (iod  ! — i  have  a  mind  to 
do  it,  too,  you  beardless  libertine,  you  smiling  sensualist  !  " 

His  height  towered  above  the  young  man's  slight  stature;  his  voice  rolled 
out  in  sonorous  passion;  his  chest  heaved  with  his  quickened  breathin. 
momentary  horror  sei/.ed  his  hearer,  who  shrank  back  with  an  involuntary 
impulse,  while  his  clear,  brown  cheek  turned  white  like  a  fainting  woman's. 
Who  could  tell,  he  thought,  what  the  vengeance  of  this  lawless  republican 
might  be  ? 

Tricotrin  saw  the  fear  of  him,  and  laughed  bitterly  in  his  wrath. 

••  Pshaw,  child  !  Men  do  not  kill  such  things  as  you,  though  it  is  danger- 
ous to  spare  adders  because  they  look  so  small;  a  wound  unto  death  is  one's 
common  reward  for  the  misplaced  compassion  !  Well,  what  plea  do  you  raise 
in  defence  of  your  villainy  ?" 

The  youth  laughed  coldly  and  scornfully. 

"I  am  not  accustomed  to  raise  pleas  for  my  actions;  still  less  should  I  do 
so  to  an  inferior.  If  I  needed  one,  however,  the  easiest  would  be  found  in  the 
overtures  that  were  made  to  me  by  your " 

The  lie  faltered  and  died  unfinished  on  his  tongue.     He  knew  that  as  little 
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might  a  lion  be  enraged  with  impunity  as  this  man  be  goaded  with  safety.  He 
replaced  his  falsehood  with  a  scoff. 

"  Pardon  me  !  I  can  understand  your  annoyance.  The  annoyance  of 
losing  the  one  ewe  lamb  !  But,  if  I  remember  the  Bible  story  aright,  the  ewe 
lamb  went  with  much  eagerness  to  the  sacrifice.  Your  Viva  does  not  differ  from 
Bathsheba  !  Besides,  I  mean  very  well  by  her.  The  charming  little  fool  is 
wholly  lost  here." 

Tricotrin's  hands  fell  on  his  shoulders,  and  shook  him  to  and  fro,  as  the 
jaws  of  a  lion  can  shake  what  they  seize  but  forbear  to  destroy. 

"  Another  word  like  these  and  I  will  fling  you  out  into  that  water,  to  sink 
or  swim  as  you  may  !  " 

The  youth  freed  himself  from  the  grasp  with  difficulty,  growing  pale  with 
rage  and  fear. 

"  It  would  do  you  too  much  honor  to  resent  your  outrage  myself,"  he  said 
insolently;  "I  will  send  my  grooms  to  the  task." 

Tricotrin,  even  in  the  tempest  of  his  wrath,  laughed  at  the  threat  with  his 
old  ironic  amusement. 

"  You  will  ?  Indeed  !  It  will  be  a  mistake — for  your  grooms  !  For  the 
rest,  my  lord,  as  you  term  yourself " 

"  I  decline  any  more  speech  with  you  !  " 

"  Pshaw  !  You  will  listen  as  long  as  I  choose,"  answered  Tricotrin,  with 
contemptuous  command.  "Honor  you  have  none;  good  faith  you  have  none; 
but  your  father  has  both.  If  you  do  not  swear  that  from  this  hour  Viva  is  free 
from  your  vile  temptations,  and  keep  your  oath  to  the  letter,  Estmere  shall 
learn  what  the  heir  to  his  name  can  become  ! " 

The  young  man  broke  in  on  the  words  with  a  laugh  of  insolent  ridicule. 

"  The  earl  will  not  aid  you  much  !  He  and  I  are  very  distant  acquaint- 
ances. Besides,  Estmere  has  quite  youth  enough  in  him  to  be  no  saint  himself." 

A  darker  storm  swept  over  Tricotrin's  face. 

"Europe  reveres  your  father;  cannot  you  do  so  much?"  he  said  sternly. 
"  That  you  please  him  ill,  I  doubt  not.  Eustace  Estmere  is  a  gentleman,  a  just 
man,  an  upright  man,  a  man  of  noble  temper  and  pure  honor.  You  must 
degrade  him  bitterly — you  ! — the  son  of  such  a  mother  !  " 

The  young  man's  features  flushed  duskily  with  a  flush  of  shame,  even  while 
absolute  amaze  possessed  and  held  him  silent. 

Tricotrin's  eyes  softened  a  little  as  he  saw  that  reddened,  painful  shadow 
on  the  insolent  young  face  before  him. 

"  I  would  not  have  taunted  you  by  your  mother's  dishonor  if  you  had  not 
sought  to  lure  a  creature,  innocent  as  the  very  doves,  into  dishonored  life,"  he 
said  gravely.  "  But, — you  make  me  doubt,  you  make  me  disbelieve  that  you 
can  come  of  Estmere's  race." 
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••  Kstmere  !  "  echoed  his  hearer,  in  bitter  impatience  of  his  father's  name; 
"Estmere  !  Von  prate  of  Kstmcre  !  What  can  he  be  to  you?" 

"  What  he  is  to  all  the  world, — what  his   son  will   never  ntleman  ! 

He  bears  you  no  love,  my  young  sir.  You  outrage,  offend,  incense  him  at 
every  turn  and  every  phase  of  your  worthless  life.  What  mercy  do  you  think 
he  will  show  you  if  I  tell  him  of  some  of  your  pastimes,  of  some  of  your 
vices?  of  your  fashion  of  spending  the  last  night  of  April,  in  1'aris,  this  very 
year  ?  " 

The  youth  started  and  grew  deadly  pale. 

"Ciood  (ioil!  What  are  you?"  he  muttered.  "  Devil,  or  sorcerer,  that 
you  know  these  things  ?  " 

••One  needs  to  be  neither  to  know  how  you  steep  yourself  in  the  foulness 
of  orgies  that   many  a  debauchee  would    recoil    from    in   disgust  !  "  answered 
Tricotrin,  with  the  sonorous  force  of  his  voice  ringing  loud  in  disdain.   ••  Pshaw, 
boy  !     Do  you  think  I  cannot  tell  the  truth  of  even  such  pitiful  thin. 
valueless  years  ?     I  know  the  shame  of  your  vices — of  your  crimes   -my  young 
Commodus.      Your  father  does  not:  well  for  you   that  that  eagle  soars   far  too 
high  to  see  where  you  riot  with  the  carrion   birds  !     Your  mother  lay  in  his 
i  to  rend  his  great  heart  with  her  treacherous  talons;  you,  fit  son  of  the 
traitress,  claim  his  race  and  his  name  to  sully  them  both  and  drag  both  through 
the  mud  of  the  foulest  of  license  !     He  cannot  tear  his  name  from  you;  h* 
not  rescue  his  race  from  your  mother's  pollution  of  it;  he  cannot  prevn: 
present  rank  or  your  future  :i.      But  you  know  what  he  is,— you   know 

how  he  can  judge  and  how  he  can  punish, — now, — shall  he  hear  the  whole  vile- 
truth  of  his  heir's  brutal  orgies?  Or  will  you  purchase  my  silence  by  leaving 
in  peace  what  I  cherish  ?" 

Viva's  lover  stood  irresolute,  pale,  tremulous  with  rage,  with  wonder,  with 
baffled  hatred,  with  ignominious  submission.  Above  all  the  contesting  emotions 
which  shattered  his  insolence  and  broke  asunder  his  self-control, was  one  supreme 
all-absorbing  amaxe  at  this  man  who  arraigned  him  with  the  authority  of  a  king, 
with  the  disdain  of  a  superior,  with  the  omniscience  of  a  god  ! 

l-'ven  in  that  moment  of  humiliation  and  powerless  passion,  a  curious  dreamy 
speculation  came  on  him,  and  made  him  wonder  how,  if  such  men  as  thes. 
the  people,  it  arrived  that  the  people  did  not  govern  and  rule  ? 

"Choose  !  "  said  Tricotrin  simply.  "Do  I  know  too  much  of  yon  for  you 
to  oppose  my  will  any  longer?  Or  must  I  take  sharper  means  to  protect  what 
is  innocent  from  your  toils?" 

He  did  not  answer:  he  was  irresolute.  A  galled  pride,  a  vacillating  fury, 
combated  with  him  the  impulse  of  prudence  and  fear.  Hi- loathed  to  bend  and 
surrender;  yet  he  dared  not  provoke  vengeance  from  one  who  knew  his  worst 

rets. 
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"  Choose  !  "  said  Tricotrin  with  fiery  impatience.  "  No  matter  to  me  the 
choice  that  you  make  !  Do  you  renounce  your  pursuit  ?— or  do  I  go  to 
Estmere  ?" 

"  Were  either  Estmere  or  you  such  anchorites  in  your  youth  ? " 

The  mortified  pride,  the  ignoble  fear  of  the  young  man's  heart  took  refuge 
in  a  feeble  taunt  and  evasion. 

Tricotrin  smiled  contemptuously. 

"  Neither  of  us.  Think  you  that  I  blame  a  boy's  ardent  follies  ? — a  young 
man's  lawless  loves  ?  Think  you  I  do  not  know  how  sweet  women's  lips  are  in 
our  youth,  and  how  hard  to  resist  the  soft  glance  of  their  eyes  ?  I  make 
excuse  for  the  swift  unthinking  sins  of  young  years;  I  can  pardon  error  where 
warm  passion  blinds  conscience  and  tempts  all  the  senses.  But  that  is  not 
your  crime.  You, — cool,  cold,  and  wary;  not  loving,  only  desiring;  not  seek- 
ing a  heart  to  beat  echo  to  yours;  but  only  seeking  new  prey  to  first  seize,  then 
throw  away; — you, — weave  lie  on  lie  to  trap  a  child  in  her  ignorance,  you — with 
all  a  boy's  cruelty  have  all  the  graybeard's  slow  science,  you — are  a  traitor,  a 
thief,  and  a  liar  !  " 

The  young  man,  stung  beyond  endurance,  sprang  on  him  to  strike  a  blow 
for  each  word;  Tricotrin  caught  his  arm  and  held  it  there,  the  arm  uplifted,  the 
blow  unstruck. 

"  I  like  you  better  for  that,"  he  said  briefly.  "  There  is  some  touch  of  the 
old  race  in  you,  though  very  little.  But  it  is  hardly  worth  while  to  resent  what 
is  true.  It  were  better  to  admit  it  with  apology  and  remorse.  Now — make 
your  choice.  Leave  France  for  a  year  on  any  pretext  you  will; — or  stay  and 
see  what  your  father  says  of  the  things  I  can  tell  him.  It  is  no  matter  to  me 
which  you  select.  Either  course  will  equally  serve  me." 

With  that  he  loosened  his  hold  on  the  boy's  arm,  and  turned  from  him, 
leaving  his  foe  to  an  impotent  and  feverish  rage — the  rage  of  a  proud,  self- 
engrossed,  pampered,  imperious  nature  against  the  only  creature  who  had  ever 
crossed  its  purpose  or  arraigned  its  actions. 

Calmly  as  he  had  spoken  to  his  antagonist  there  was  no  calmness  on  his 
face  as  he  walked  on  alone;  walked  on,  away  from  the  river,  and  toward  Viva's 
home.  Tempestuous  pain,  and  anger,  and  many  mingling  unanalyzed  emotions, 
had  been  awakened  in  him.  Wrath  was  rare  with  him,  and  when  it  awoke  was 
as  the  wrath  of  the  lions;  moreover,  many  things  of  bitterness,  many  memo- 
ries long  buried,  stirred  in  him  under  the  suddenness  of  this  peril  to  the  one  he 
had  chosen  to  defend.  He  had  needed  to  ask  no  questions;  he  had  told  what 
the  young  man's  object  was,  and  what  her  danger,  the  first  moment  that  his 
eyes  had  lit  on  them  together  under  the  trees  about  the  water  freshet.  And  it 
had  filled  him  with  an  almost  ungovernable  passion.  The  insult,  the  jeopardy, 
for  her,  would  have  been  from  any  one  outrage  enough  to  make  his  blood  in 
6-4 
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flame;  but  from  the  son  of  Kstmere,  they  took  a  darker  color,  they  dealt  a 
deeper  bUnv. 

••  Must  they  have  even  her  ?  "  he  saicf  in  his  soul. 

At  any  time  it  would  have  been  painful  to  him  to  know  that  the  risk  of 
womanhood  so  nearly  approached  the  child  who  to  him  was  but  such  a  child 
still;  that  the  corruption  of  worldly  wishes  and  worldly  temptations  had  so  soon 
found  her  out  in  her  solitude  to  assail  her;  that  the  insidious  graces  of  youth  and 
of  love  had  crept  in  to  assault  and  to  taint  the  young  heart,  whose  transparency 
and  whose  pureness  from  all  evil  knowledge  had  been  his  delight.  He  had 
saved  her  from  death,  and  sustained  life  in  her  through  all  the  years  of  her 
sunny  existence,  which,  through  him,  had  never  been  darkened  by  a  single 
cloud; — and  his  reward  was  that  the  first  beardless  stranger  who  took  the 
trouble  could  lead  her  away  with  a  few  honeyed  words  ! 

The  desertion  struck  a  heavier  pang  into  Tricotrin's  heart  than  he,  the 
laughing  philosopher,  cared  that  anything  should  do.  He  would  have  given  up 
much  for  Viva — nay,  had  given  up  much  many  a  time  to  be  able  to  send  gold 
enough  to  maintain  her  in  ease  and  in  some  sort  of  grace, — and  she  !  She 
was  willing  to  go  away  from  him  to  the  first  handsome  heartless  youth  that 
entreated  her  ! 

There  was  a  tinge  of  jealous  pain  in  him,  which  made  the  caprice  and  the 
ingratitude  in  her  strike  him  doubly  sharply. 

But  as  he  had  done  when  in  wrath  with  the  Greek  Canaris,  so  he  did  now, 
— he  strove  against  and  shook  off  the  alien  regret.  He  lifted  his  head  and 
looked  at  the  sunset  which  was  burning,  rich  and  red,  low  down  in  the  \\ 

"So  I  and  his  son  have  crossed  !"  he  murmured.  "Ah  !  That  is  droll, 
Mistigri.  What  is  not  droll  in  this  world  ?  Tragi-comedy  everywhere.  How 
.iste  our  time  in  wrath  ! — and  neglect  all  that  might  raise  our  souls. 
How  many  men  will  look  at  that  to-night  ?  Not  one  in  a  million;  the  sun  sets 
every  day, — who  cares  ?  God  has  cast  beauty  broadcast  all  over  the  earth,  the 
gentlest  teacher  we  can  have; — and  who  thinks  to  thank  God  for  it?" 

lit  stood  awhile  looking  with  eagle  eyes  at  the  glorious  spectacle; — the 
broad  field  of  glowing  light,  the  clouds  sun-flushed  to  scarlet,  the  blue  sky 
deepening  into  purple,  the  shafts  of  the  dying  rays  slanting  upward  like 
golden  spears: — stood  till  all  the  radiance  sank  away  into  the  deep  peace  of 
the  early  night. 

Then  having  thus  exorcised  his  darker  spirit,  he  moved  away  with  his  head 
1  like  one  who  turns  from  that  which  is  holier  and  greater  than  himself, 
and  from  which  he  has  sought  both  counsel  and  consolation. 
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CHAPTER   XL 

HE  went  back  to  Viva. 

At  the  door  of  her  home  she  met  him,  lifting  her  face  full  of  eagerness. 

"  May  I  go  with  him  ?     Do  you  like  him  ?     Did  he  tell  you  all  he  told  me?" 

Tricotrin  looked  a  moment  away  from  her. 

"  You  wish  so  much  to  go  with  this  wonderful  new  friend,  then  ? " 

Viva  gave  a  longing  sigh. 

"  Oh,  yes  !     To  see  Paris   illuminated  !  " 

"  Ah,  capricious  and  true  to  your  sex  !  Change — that  is  all  you  want !  " 
he  murmured  impatiently.  "  So  !  It  is  for  the  sake  of  Paris  illuminated,  is 
it  ?  Would  you  go  with  him  to  a  desert  ?  To  a  dreary  sun-burnt  place  ? — to 
the  sand-plains  about  Marseilles  for  example  ?" 

Viva  opened  wide  her  large  eyes  in  horror  and  sheer  perplexity. 

"Oh,  mon  Dieu  !     No  !  " 

Tricotrin  smiled;  his  worst  dread  was  dissipated,  he  saw  that  love  had  not 
even  left  its  first  breath  here,  that  what  had  beguiled  her  was  the  city  in  its 
festival  season. 

"  Listen,  Viva,"  he  said  gently,  "you  love  me  well  enough  to  believe  what 
I  tell  you  and  to  be  content  with  it  without  asking  its  reason  ? " 

Viva  looked  up  a  little  stilled  and  startled. 

"  Oh  yes  !  " 

"  And  to  be  sure  that  my  pleasure  is  in  your  joy,  and  that  if  I  deny  you 
aught,  it  is  because  I  know  that  thing  would  be  hurtful  ?  " 

Viva's  eyes  grew  graver  and  less  luminous. 

"  Of  course  !     You  are  so  good  to  me  !  " 

"Then,  Viva,  it  will  pleasure  me  best  that  you  should  not  talk  more  with 
this  friend,  and  that  you  should  not  see  Paris  till  you  can  go  with  me.  It 
would  not  be  well,  and  this  young  man  would  not  be  a  wise  and  fitting  guide 
for  you  there.  Now,  if  you  love  me  as  I  imagine,  you  will  be  content  that 
because  /  say  so,  therefore  it  is  true  and  right.  Can  I  count  on  your  trust 
thus  far?  It  is  much  to  ask,  for  I  am  disappointing  you;  but  it  is  not  so 
much  that  I  think  you  will  deny  it  me  ?  " 

There  was  an  infinite  sweetness,  and  a  shadow  of  anxiety,  in  his  eyes; 
that  this  creature  owed  him  all,  to  the  very  saving  of  her  sheer  existence,  the 
man  was  too  generous  even  to  remember: — far  too  generous  to  base  on  it  any 
claim  to  her  gratitude  or  her  obedience.  He  waited  for  the  assurance  of  her 
faith  and  allegiance,  as  though  he  were  her  debtor,  and  not  she  his  for  every 
crust  she  ate,  and  every  draught  she  drank. 

Viva  was  silent  a  moment;  the  tears  were  in  her  eyes,  the  tears  were  in  her 
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voice,  she  could  not  trust  herself  to  speak,  for  she  was  very  proud,  and  could 
not  bear  to  show  emotion; — the  disappointment  was  bitter,  very  bitter  to  her. 
The  great  world  had  seemed  to  open  its  gates  to  her,  and  disclose  such  gor- 
geous and  untold  glories.  With  the  words  of  her  tempter  such  a  pageant  of 
splendor  and  wonder  had  spread  before  the  vivid  dreaming  fancy  of  the  child. 
Such  lands  of  enchantment  had  risen  before  her,  all  for  her  sovereignty,  and 
lit  with  a  light  that  never  shone  upon  earth  !  To  behold  these  swept  down 
suddenly,  as  impossible  and  forbidden,  was  a  trial  terrible  and  poignant. 

Tricotrin  watched  her  mutely. 

She  stood   quiet,  the  tears  she  refused  to   let  fall  standing  on  her  long 
drooped  lashes,  her  face  at  first  very  flushed,  and  then  equally  colorless,  all  the 
keenness  of  her  disappointment    and  something  of  her  haughty  wilfulness  and 
resistance,  spoken  on  a  face  eloquent  of  every  thought,  with  the  eloquci 
the  southern  nations. 

She  looked  up  at  length  and  caught  the  gaze  of  the  eyes  which  watched  her: 
their  look  touched  and  won  all  that  was  generous,  noble,  and  loving  in  her 
temper,  all  that  was  grateful  anil  all  that  was  unselfish;  she  saw  that  he  to 
whom  she  knew  that  she  owed  life,  home,  protection,  her  very  food  and  bed, 
grieved  to  be  compelled  to  pain  her,  and  asked  her  allegiance,  not  as  his  right, 
but  as  her  free  and  gracious  gift. 

Then  all  that  was  best  in  her  awoke.  She  threw  her  arms  about  him  with 
grateful  caressing  affection,  in  a  passionate  repentance  for  that  moment's 
disloyalty  and  hesitance. 

"  What  could  you  ask  that  I  would  deny  !  I  would  give  you  my  life,  and 
you  would  have  a  right  to  it,  since  you  saved  it  !  I  do  not  care  for  the 
diamonds,  or  the  roses,  or  Paris,  or  the  Fetes,  if  you  think  I  am  better  without 
them.  It  is  enough  that  you  wish  me,  your  wish  in  my  law  !" 

Tricotrin  stroked  her  hair  tenderly,  where  her  head  leant  against  his  h 
he  was  silent  for  the  instant,  and  his  face  lighted  with  the  frank  warm  joy  which 
had  come  there  once  before  at  the   expression   of  her  affection;     he  « 
rejoiced  at  her  faith  in  him  as  though  he  had   never  clone  anything  to  merit,  or 
give  him  title  to  demand,  it  ! 

••I  thank  you,  Viva  mine?"  he  said,  with  a  force  which  gave  almost  a 
tremor  to  his  voice.  "That  is  generously  and  bravely  said.  You  have  given 
me  the  best  gift  there  is  in  this  world — Trust.  In  after-years  I  will  tell  you 
why  I  seek  it  now." 

Viva  leaned  against  him,  speechless;  she  had  given  her  allegiance  loyally, 
and  with  love,  but  she  was  a  child,  and  her  disappointment  was  great;  the  tears 
were  still  in  her  voice,  and  her  eyes,  and  she  could  not  bear  to  betray  them, 
lest  he  should  be  pained  to  see  that  the  trust  which  he  asked  was  fraught  with 
sorrow  to  herself. 
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"  And  now — another  point,"  pursued  Tricotrin.  "  This  stranger  friend  of 
yours  gave  you  costly  golden  presents  ? " 

"Yes  ! — beautiful  ornaments  !  " 

Her  voice  was  very  tremulous,  and  her  eyes  looked  up  with  pitiful  beseech- 
ing appeal;  her  lovely  jewelled  toys,  with  which  in  a  thousand  day-dreams  she 
had  fancied  herself  a  Marquise,  an  Empress,  Marie  Antoinette  in  the  brilliant 
days  at  Versailles,  Louise  d'Orleans  in  the  gorgeous  gatherings  of  the  Palais 
Royal,  anything,  everything  ! — she  should  not  surely  have  to  part  with  them  ! 

Tricotrin  read  the  look;  and  smiled. 

"Nay,  child;  for  anything  I  take  from  you,  you  shall  have  as  good.  You 
are  feminine,  and  I  would  not  break  your  heart  by  robbing  you  of  your  first 
jewels  !  You  are  a  child  of  the  Fairies,  but  they  forgot  to  dower  you  with 
Philosophy — tant  pis  !  But  the  jewels  your  friend  gave  you  must  go  back  to 
him,  though  you  shall  be  no  loser." 

Viva's  eyes  glowed  and  dropped  with  shame. 

"Was  it  so  wicked  to  take  them?  I  did  not  know — he  said  it  would  be 
cruel  and  discourteous  to  refuse  ?  I  had  no  one  to  tell  me,  and — they  were  so 
pretty  ! " 

"Wicked?  No  !"  said  Tricotrin,  promptly:  his  chief  desire  in  all  he  said 
was  to  conceal  from  her  any  hint  or  glimpse  of  what  had  been  her  tempter's 
motive  and  end,  and  to  dissipiate  in  no  iota  the  innocence  of  her  own  danger 
which  she  enjoyed.  "It  is  nothing  to  cause  you  shame,  Viva;  it  was  most 
natural  that  the  pretty  toys  beguiled  your  sight;  are  you  to  be  wiser  than  all 
your  generation,  or  stronger  than  all  your  sex  ?  But  now  that  /  know,  they  must 
be  returned  to  your  friend ;  because  I  accept  obligations  from  no  man,  and  neither 
must  you.  We  spoke  of  pride  when  we  were  together  last;  there  is  a  pride  that 
you  may  cherish  in  your  heart's  heart,  Viva;  the  pride  which  will  never  be  laid 
beneath  a  debt.  There  was  no  one  to  tell  you,  and  you  were  a  child,  pleased 
with  beautiful  bagatelles,  and  there  is  nothing  to  grieve  or  to  flush  for,  at  all, 
in  the  fact  that  you  were  won  into  taking  these  adornments.  But  remember  in 
the  future  that  the  woman  who  is  proud,  and  honors  herself,  must  take  the  gold 
and  the  gifts  of  no  man.  You  would  give  your  cheek  to  the  caress  of  no  stranger; 
never  take  from  him  that  for  which  he  might,  were  it  only  in  mirth,  ask  you  for 
a  caress  as  his  payment." 

Viva  listened,  the  flush  deep  upon  her  forehead,  her  eyes  drooped  in  humili- 
ation, all  the  haughty  pride  of  her  temper  was  roused  by  and  followed  his 
words,  and  the  bitterness  of  the  golden  ornaments  was  far  exceeding  now  the 
sweetness  they  had  given. 

"  Send  them  back  to  him  !  Send  them  back  !  I  hate  them  now  !  "  she  said, 
passionately,  while  the  hot  color  burned  painfully  in  her  face,  and  her  lips 
quivered.  "  He  wanted  to  kiss  me  once,  and  I  told  him  I  was  no  peasant  girl; 
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but  it  showed  how  low  I  had  fallen  in  his  sight,  how  I  had  given  him  the  right 

to  despise  me  by  taking  his  presents  !  " 

Her  voice  broke  down,  she  flung  herself  upon  the  grass,  and  sobbed  aloud 
half  in  grief,  half  in  rage;  her  heart  was  not  even  touched  by  the  loss  of  her 
tempter,  but  her  pride  was  wounded  to  the  quick.  In  the  stead  of  the  diamonds 
and  the  deathless  roses,  and  all  the  wondrous,  glorious,  unknown  world,  this 
Waif  and  Stray  of  the  Loire,  who  had  the  hauteur  of  a  child-queen,  had  only 
the  ruin  of  her  shattered  castles,  and  the  misery,  a  thousand-fold  great 
having  lost  her  own  dignity,  and  stooped  to  abasement  and  dishonor  ! 

And  Tricotrin,  who  would  have  gone  half  across  the  world,  and  given  a 
kingdom  if  he  had  had  one,  to  avoid  the  sight  of  anything  feminine  in  sorrow, 
found  himself,  all  philosopher  that  he  was,  compelled  to  look  on  what  he  hated, 
and  keep  by  him,  for  a  minute  or  two  at  least,  a  cucumber  that  was  very  add. 

For  he  loved  the  girl  with  all  the  warmth  of  his  generous  and  ardent  nature; 
and  he  was  obliged  to  deal  her  something  of  this  sense  of  pain  and  of  humilia- 
tion, lest  a  worse  thing  should  come  unto  her,  and  the  wood-dove  fall  a  prey  to 
some  other  tercel's  beak. 

"Oh,  Mistigri,  Mistigri  !  "  murmured  he  to  that  inseparable  confidante, 
with  pathetic  regret.  "  How  impossible  it  is  for  a  philosopher  to  remain 
perfectly  philosophical  when  he  has  once  given  way  to  such  a  miserable  weak- 
ness as  to  take  an  interest  in  anything  that  is  feminine  !  " 

Viva  lay  on  the  grass  in  an  abandonment  of  shame  and  sorrow,  not  for  the 
golden  toys,  still  less  for  their  donor,  but  for  those  glorious  castles  in  the  air, 
that  were  all  hurled  down  and  had  vanished  like  a  dream  of  the  night,  ami  far 
more  for  the  terrible  sense  that  filled  her  of  guiltiness  and  shame. 

The  forbidden  Fruit  that  had  looked  so  fair  had  changed  to  the  darkest  and 
bitterest  of  ashes  in  the  lips  of  this  proud  young  daughter  of  Eve. 

Tricotrin  let  the  emotion  have  its  way;  and  his  own  thoughts  wandered,  in 
a  fiery  wrath,  from  the  child  to  her  tempter,  and  from  him  to  many  things  and 
many  memories  that  were  dark  and  heavy,  and  rarely  allowed  to  cloud  a  mind 
which  best  loved  the  light  of  the  sun,  and  the  noonday  of  clear  philosophies, 
anil  the  rich  colors  of  wine-cups,  and  the  aerial  hues  of  a  poet's  fan> 

Then — when  it  had  nearly  spent  itself — he  stooped  and  laid  his  hand  on  her 
bowed  head. 

"Viva  mine,  keep  thy  tears  back:  life  may  want  them,  thou  art  a  woman  ! 
Do  not  weej)  till  thou  hast  erred,  and  that  most  surely  thou  hast  not  done  now. 
Let  none  shame  thee,  save  thyself;  anil  let  that  never  be.  Thou  art  a  child, 
and  hast  a  child's  love  of  pretty  toys;  that  is  all;  no  harm  is  done.  And 
remember — if  thou  grievest  I  am  grieved.  It  is  I  who  have  disappointed  thee; 
and  each  sigh  thou  shall  give  for  thy  lost  bagatelles  and  thy  banished  castles, 
will  be  a  reproach  to  me." 
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He  had  judged  rightly  the  chord  to  touch.  Viva  could  be  led  thus,  though 
driven  never. 

She  lifted  her  head,  and  smiled  at  him  through  her  sorrows,  a  smile  very 
loving,  very  wistful,  and  very  proud. 

"  Then — I  will  not  give  them  one  regret !  " 

And  he  knew  that  the  word  she  gave  she  would  keep. 


CHAPTER   XII. 

"  MISTIGRI  !  Can  a  man  be  ever  certain  of  his  philosophy  ?  Brutus  had 
served  her  faithfully  all  his  life,  and  broke  down  in  his  very  last  hour  !"  said 
Tricotrin,  plaintively,  as  he  stood  smoking  under  the  starlight  in  the  porch, 
when  Viva  had  sobbed  herself  to  sleep  under  the  eaves,  with  the  tears  still 
glistening  on  her  closed  lashes.  "  You  and  I  were  wretched  sentimentalists  in 
saving  the  Waif,  and  I  suppose  we  shall  be  so  to  the  end,  having  once  con- 
cerned ourselves  with  anything  so  irrational  as  the  upsetting  of  her  most  far- 
sighted  and  excellently  judicious  mother's  plans.  I  have  been  shockingly 
weak  and  unphilosophic  to-day; — -contemptible  !  Sentiment  the  second;  and 
quite  as  bad  as  the  first.  I  have  interfered  between  her  and  the  most  lucrative 
trade  of  all  for  women  who  cannot  be  duchesses.  My  young  lord's  introduc- 
tion would  have  been  an  admirable  one,  and  he  was  right  that  diamonds  would 
have  fallen  in  her  lap  by  thousands; — she  would  have  ruined  her  hundreds  and 
tens  of  hundreds  before  two  years,  I  daresay.  The  world  would  have  raved 
of  her,  and  she  would  have  had  a  woman's  most  delicious  empire, — the  Power 
of  Destruction.  That  young  man  was  wise  and  practical,  and  I — I  was 
unworldly,  unphilosophic,  everything  that  is  contemptible,  Mistigri  !  What 
business  had  I  to  put  my  oar  in  the  boat,  instead  of  letting  her  drift  down  the 
stream  to  the  wine-washed  roses  and  Messieurs  les  Grands  Seigneurs  ?  Ah, 
grand'mere,  hark  a  moment  !  " 

The  little  old  brown  woman,  looking  like  a  figure  out  of  one  of  Ostade's 
pictures,  as  she  moved  across  the  broad  swathes  of  moonlight  that  checkered 
her  kitchen,  came  toward  him,  trembling  somewhat,  for  she  had  a  horrible 
doubt  that  something  had  gone  wrong  about  the  Prince  Faineant,  and  that  she 
had  acted  with  an  infamous  want  of  discretion  and  judgment. 

"  Grand'mere,  why  did  you  let  that  young  wolf  in  lamb's  clothing  get  the 
ear  of  the  Waif  ?  " 

Grand'mere  began  to  tremble  more  and  more,  and  broke  into  a  stream  of 
self-excuses  and  of  protestation.  Tricotrin  cut  them  short. 

"  I  know,  friend  Virelois,  I  know.     You  are  a  woman,  and  he  was  comely 
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to   look   at,  and  you   fancied   you  heard  the  chimes  of  bridal  bells,  and  you 
thought  he  was  a  noble  prince  in  disguise  !  " 

:i,  mon  Dieti,  Tricotrin  !     How  do  you  know  all  you  do  ? " 

-Little  birds  tell  me,"  responded  Tricotrin  promptly.  "Silly  woman! 
What  do  you  suppose  the  swallows  fly  in  and  out  of  the  ivy  all  the  day  long  for, 
if  it  be  not  on  messag 

('•rand'mt-re  paid  no  attention;  her  eyes  were  sad  and  anxious. 

••  Is  there  anything  wrong  with  the  young  man  ?"  she  asked.  "I  had  my 
fears;  I  did  what  I  could,  lint  you  see— 

"  It  was  the  old  story.  Love  laughing  at  locksmiths;  and  the  locksmiths 
do  not  exist  who  can  shut  in  such  a  thing  as  the  Waif.  Well,  the  young  man 
will  not  come  here  any  more;  and  if  you  chance  to  hear  he  bears  a  high  name, 
keep  the  knowledge  to  yourself,  that.is  all.  There  are  no  disguised  prim 
the  world;  and  as  for  l>ridal  bells,  no  man  loves  them  very  much,  and  rich  men 
not  at  all." 

C.rand'mere  shuddered,  lifting  her  hands. 

"  Ah— h — h  !    The  nobles  are  so  wicked  !  " 

"Not  in  the  least,"  Tricotrin  contradicted.  " They  are  no  more  wicked 
than  other  men — not  so  much  so  indeed,  because  they  are  educated.  Vice  is 
as  ripe  in  villages  as  in  cities,  and  to  one  peasant  that  '  falls'  for  a  gentleman's 
wooing  there  are  ten  score  that  do  so  at  the  asking  of  Pierre,  the  postilion,  or 
lacquot,  the  cowherd.  Well,  grand'mere,  you  loved  honor  and  honesty  all  the 
days  of  your  life — what  have  your  deities  done  for  you  ?" 

'•  Kept  my  pot  empty  many  a  time,  but  my  conscience  clean,  thank  God." 

Tricotrin  looked  at  her  with  the  smile  that  was  epigram,  satire,  sunlight,  and 
sadness  all  in  one. 

"(irand'mere  !.  You,  the  disciple  of  virtue,  are  the  strongest  irony  upon 
her  that  a  satirist  could  paint !  Your  pot  empty? — ah  !  And  if  you  had  been 
a  philosophically  wicked  woman  it  would  hare  overflowed  with  fat  fowls  and 
good  rice?  This  Prince  Faineant  was  the  wise  man,  and  I  the  fool.  Jeanne, 
the  honest  woman,  clicks  about  in  wooden  shoes,  sleeps  on  a  flock  bed,  lives 
on  black  crusts  and  onion  soups,  gets  withered  and  crippled  and  weather- 
stained  before  she  is  at  middle  age,  toils  in  the  snow  and  the  sun  to  keep  body 
and  soul  together,  and  dies  in  the  workhouse  to  be  buried  as  a  pauper. 
Kuphrasie,  the  bad  woman,  has  pretty,  warm,  broidered  slippers,  sleeps  between 
cambric  sheets,  lies  in  cachemires  as  her  carriage  rolls  along,  eats  and  drinks 
the  best  of  all  lands,  laughs  through  life  to  a  gay  opera  air,  has  a  happy  pagan- 
ism that  makes  her  quite  untroubled  with  her  future,  and  when  she  retires  on 
her  pirated  gains,  can  buy  absolution  from  any  church  extant,  die  in  the  odor 
;'  tity,  and  have  her  noble  qualities  bla/oned  on  a  marble  tomb.  That  is 
what  virtue  and  vice  are,  grand'mere,  and  how  they  pay  their  servitors." 
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Grand'mere  stood  in  the  strip  of  moonlight,  her  heaci  pensively  on  one  side, 
her  little  brown  face  sad  and  bewildered.  Then  suddenly  the  old  woman  raised 
herself  erect,  and  her  still  bright  eyes  took  a  resolute  light. 

"That  is  true,  Tricotrin — that  is  terribly  true.  There  is  not  a  word  of  it 
but  is  fearfully,  horribly,  shamefully  true.  But  see  here,  Tricotrin,  though  I 
am  old  and  poor,  and  but  for  you  most  like  should  be  now  dead  of  want,  there 
is  something  I  would  not  part  with  for  all  that  gilded  shame;  it  is  this — just 
this:  to  know,  all  my  life  through,  that  no  man  ever  had  the  right  to  scorn  me; 
to  know,  all  my  life  through,  that  they  were  bound  to  say,  '  that  woman  is  mis- 
erably poor,  but  she  cannot  be  bought.'  There  is  something  sweet  in  that — a 
sweetness  that  does  not  perish.  Yet  I  had  my  tempters  too.  I  was  fair  to  look 
on  when  I  was  young.  And  I  had  wealth  offered  to  me  if  I  would  have  taken 
shame.  But  it  was  just  this  which  saved  me,  Tricotrin — not  religion,  perhaps, 
and  not  pride  of  a  surety,  but  just  this:  that  no  man  should  ever  feel  the  sex 
of  his  mother  was  outraged  in  me,  that  no  man  should  ever  say,  '  I  can  despise 
you,  for  have  I  not  bought  you  ? ' ' 

Tricotrin's  eyes  grew  very  soft  as  he  heard  her.  When  her  words  were 
ended  he  bent  low  with  a  tender  reverence  to  the  little,  old,  wrinkled,  white- 
haired  peasant. 

"  Grand'mere,  you  are  a  good  woman  !  If  that  temper  were  more  taught 
to  girlhood  there  would  be  little  vice  for  which  to  rail  against  men." 

"  And  that  is  true,  too  ! "  sighed  grand'mere  as  she  went  back  to  the  fire 
to  boil  a  pot  of  chocolate  for  him. 

Tricotrin  stood  long  in  the  moonlit  doorway  alone,  while  Mistigri  swung 
herself  in  the  ivy  after  the  moths,  and  the  quiet  night  lay  soft  and  dark  upon 
the  country,  while  now  and  then  the  lowing  of  cattle,  the  bark  of  a  dog,  the 
chimes  of  a  belfry,  broke  faintly  on  the  stillness. 


CHAPTER    XIII. 

WHEN  Viva  awoke  in  the  morning  with  the  birds,  it  was,  for  the  first  time 
in  her  life,  with  a  certain  dull  pain  at  her  heart,  with  a  certain  dreamy  sense  of 
some  loss  and  some  sorrow.  She  sat  up  in  her  little  bed,  and  looked  at  her 
gold  toys  where  they  stood,  placed  close  to  rejoice  her  waking  vision,  on  an  oak 
chest  under  her  casement;  and  as  she  looked  the  tears  swam  in  her  eyes,  her 
pretty  white  chest  heaved  with  a  quick  sob.  It  was  not  altogether  alone  for 
the  things;  she  had  dreamed  such  dreams  through  her  Prince  Faineant,  and 
those  dreams  were  all  dead  forever  ! 

Moreover,  her  first  disenchantment,  her  first  sense  of  shame,  were  bitter 
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to  bear,  aiul  though  she  had  cared  nothing  at  all  for  her  handsome  young 
wooer,  she  had  cartel  very  much  for  all  that  he  had  offered  her:  so  much  so 
that  she  might  have  t:ikeii  that  desire  for  change  to  have  been  love  for  him,  as 
many  girls  do,  had  not  her  own  tri'e  and  strong  affection  for  Tricotrin  preserved 
her  from  the  error.  The  homage,  the  flattery,  the  sense  of  her  power,  the 
belief  in  his  submission  to  it,  had  been  so  delightful  to  her;  all  the  native 
coquetry  in  her  hail  so  exulted  in  its  first  exercise,  all  the  imperious  vanity  in 
her  had  found  such  charm  in  its  victory,  that  Viva  mourned  the  loss  of  her 
Faust  with  a  poignant  regret,  which  though  only  egotism  made  her  almost 
think  it  was  tenderness.  It  was  not:  any  other  would  have  done  equally  well 
in  his  place,  and  with  her  fancies  equally  flattered,  Viva  would  have  been 
equally  happy.  Hut  as  it  was,  there  was  no  one  to  substitute  for  him,  and 
therefore  she  gave  him  a  generous  regret  that  would  have  looked  very  much 
like  love  to  him  had  he  seen  her  half  risen  on  the  little  white  couch,  with  her 
hair  falling  over  her  bare  shoulders,  with  her  great  eyes  swimming,  and  her 
lovely  mouth  swollen  with  tears. 

But  Viva  was  brave  and  was  true  to  her  word.     She  had   many  faults  and 
more   foibles;  but  she  had  the  one  supreme  excellence  of  unerring  courage. 
She  had  said  she  would  give  all  her  bagatelles  up;  and  she  did  not  once  v 
When  she  had  flung  the  cold  bright  water  over  her  face  and  form,  and  dr 
and  knelt  awhile  under  the  wooden  cross  which  grand'mere  had  placed   in  her 
chamber,  Viva  was  nerved  to  sacrifice;  and  in  one  sense  she  hated  the  things, 
— they  had  wounded  her  pride, — she  had  no  wish  to  keep  them. 

Yet  her  tears  fell  on  them  one  by  one  as  she  looked  at  each  for  the  last 
time  of  all,  and  put  them  by,  one  by  one,  in  a  basket.  Though  she  did  not 
know  it,  she  had  cause  to  weep, — it  was  her  first  faith  broken,  her  first  illusion 
faded,  her  first  trust  betrayed.  Youth  is  wise  in  its  prescience  when  it  recoils 
from  betrayal  as  the  deadliest  thing  that  awaits  it  in  life. 

When  they  were  all  placed  in  their  basket,  Viva  looked  at  her  face  in  her 
own  tiny  mirror:  "  I  promised  him  I  would  not  have  one  regret,"  she  thought; 
and  she  knew  her  face  looked  very  tell-tale  of  regret  indeed. 

The  child  was  frank  and  honest  as  the  day;  she  had  not  learned  yet  even 
to  dream  of  concealing  what  she  felt.  Hut  she  was  courageous  and  she  was 
proud;  above  all  she  was  resolute  not  to  give  pain  to  Tricotrin.  And  she 
1  her  tears  away,  and  leant  out  into  the  fresh  morning  air,  and  tried  to 
sing  one  of  her  river-songs  with  her  old  gayety;  then  ran  swiftly  down  the 
stairs,  and  placed  the  jewels  in  his  hands  where  he  stood  smoking,  and  rushed 
away  without  a  word  into  the  sunlight.  Those  pretty  bijoux  !— and  it  wa 

.done  for  which  she  sorrowed — it  was  for  all  the  dreams   that  were  gone 
with  them  ! 

Tricotrin  did  not  seek  to  follow  her;  he  comprehended  her  wish  for  soli- 
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tilde;  he  stood  looking  at  the  toys  with  a  curious  conflict  of  emotions  on  his 
face.  If  he  had  obeyed  his  impulse,  he  could  have  crushed  them  all  into  atoms 
beneath  his  heel. 

"  Pretty  things  with  which  to  chaffer  and  barter  away  a  life  !  "  he  said  in 
his  teeth,  as  he  folded  them  aside  in  a  packet  and  addressed  it  to  the  young 
man's  name.  Then  with  it  thrust  into  his  pocket  he  went  across  the  fields 
toward  Villiers. 

As  he  went  he  softly  took  from  the  breast  of  his  blouse,  and  touched  with 
loving  fingers,  the  Attavante's  Dante. 

"  I  did  not  think  to  part  ever  with  you,"  he  said  gently  to  the  book  as 
though  it  were  a  loving  thing.  "  But  faith  must  be  kept  with  the  Waif;  she 
must  have  her  toys  back;  and  there  is  no  other  way.  Since  you  must  go  you 
shall  go  to  him." 

He  looked  long  and  wistfully  at  the  book's  familiar  face;  then  put  it  into 
his  breast  more  tenderly  than  he  would  have  done  had  it  been  a  roll  of  banker's 
notes  for  thousands.  He  loved  the  thing;  it  had  been  his  from  his  childhood, 
and  had  accompanied  him  through  so  many  changeful  years;  the  only  relic  he 
had  kept  of  a  long-perished  life  forever  lost. 

But  he  had  promised  Viva  the  equals  of  her  golden  toys:  wealth  he  had 
none:  the  book  must  go.  He  would  have  worked  willingly  for  the  jewels' 
worth;  but  that  must  have  been  slow  purchase  of  them,  and  he  would  not  have 
the  child  mourn  her  playthings  for  an  hour  more  than  was  inevitable.  The 
leagues  brought  him  to  Villiers;  the  same  route  which  he  had  traversed  the 
day  after  he  had  first  found  her  among  the  clematis.  He  paused  at  the  little 
picturesque  building  that  stood  in  English  fashion  beside  the  huge  entrance 
gates.  A  comely  brown-eyed,  laughing  woman,  with  children  clinging  to  her 
skirt,  greeted  him  with  delighted  welcome  as  he  appeared;  it  was  Ninette,  who 
had  long  been  Valentin's  wife,  and  who  was  happy  in  the  tender,  sunny, 
graceful  fashion  with  which  the  French  peasant  will  so  often  attain  happiness 
even  in  the  midst  of  poverty:  a  dragon,  however,  that  never  visited  the  home 
of  the  little  quondam  fruit-seller. 

"  Is  the  young  lord  at  the  chateau,  Ninette  ? "  he  asked,  after  submitting  to 
all  the  greetings  of  the  little  brunette,  who  loved  him  well  as  the  founder  of  all 
her  wedded  peace  by  his  timely  counsel  to  the  over-humble  Valentin.  Ninette 
shook  her  head:  the  young  lord  had  left  Villiers  last  evening. 

Tricotrin  put  the  packet  into  her  hands. 

"  Give  that  to  his  servant,  Ninette;  and  say  nothing  of  who  brought  it." 

Ninette's  eyes  grew  grave  and  anxious  a  moment. 

"Surely  I  will;  and  be  silent  as  the  dead.  But — is  it  true,  Tricotrin? — I 
heard  the  other  day  that  Milord  was  seen  very  often  with  the  little  angel  at 
grand'mere's  ?  " 
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"It  is  true-,"  said  Tricotrin,  curtly.  "But  he  will  be  seen  no  more,  I 
premise  you." 

••  That  is  well,  I  am  glad  you  are  come,"  murmured   Madame  Valentin. 
t  a  little  anxious;  I   remembered  what  you  told   me  once  about  those 
people's  love.     And  the  little  one  is  so  young,  and  so  proud  !  " 

Tricotrin  nodded;  he  did  not  care  to  pursue  the  subject;  and  after  a  few 
kindly  questions  concerning  her  family  and  their  welfare,  he  passed  onward 
into  the  park  up  the  wooded  terraces.  Ninette  knew  him  too  well  of  old  to  ask 
him  whither  he  went. 

But  as  she  turned  into  her  cottage  her  face  was  grave,  and  she  stood 
pensively  before  her  old  mother,  who  was  sitting  by  the  sunshiny  casement, 
shelling  peas  and  washing  cabbages. 

'•  Mother  !  I  hope  the  pretty  child  will  never  bring  woe  to  Tricotrin  ?  " 

The  old  woman  cracked  a  pea-pod  sharply. 

"Viva?"  she  murmured.  "She  owes  him  everything,  I  daresay  she  will 
break  his  heart  some  day.  That  is  the  way  of  them  all." 

Such  was  the  experience  of  her  own  life  of  eighty  and  two  years  ! 

Meanwhile  Tricotrin  went  up  toward  the  castle.  There  was  a  graver  and 
more  careworn  thought  upon  him  than  was  usual  there.  There  was  something 
of  impatience  and  of  pain.  He  had  resolved  to  keep  faith  with  the  young  man, 
as  the  young  man  had  chosen  exile  in  lieu  of  exposure;  and  the  former  s 
Viva  by  far  the  best,  insomuch  as  it  kept  the  offence  against  her  untold;  and  a 
girl's  name  is  like  a  peach: — the  down  once  brushed  off  the  fruit  bears  the  trace 
of  the  rough  handling  forever.  Still,  though  he  did  not  go  to  expose  Rstmere's 
son,  it  was  Kstmere  whom  he  sought.  He  had  heard  yester-eve,  as  he  had  come 
through  the  country,  that  the  noble  had  returned  for  a  brief  time  to  his  pleasure- 
home. 

He  soon  found  himself  in  the  gardens;  the  same  gardens  where  he  had 

i  to  Valentin  among  the  azaleas.     Years  made  no  difference  here;  the 

turf  only  grew  smoother,  the  flowers  only  more  abundant,  under  the  culture 

that  wealth  commanded.     All  the  old  beauty  that  the  place  had  known  in  the 

days  of  the  Regency  bloomed  afresh  over  it  as  though  it  had  never  been  de- 

d  under  the  neglect  of  long  years  and  an  impoverished  race:  it  had  looked 

va  like  some  marvellous  chateau  of  the  Renaissance  times,  fit  for  the 

splendid  prison  of  the  Sleeping  Beauty,  and  for  once  her  extravagant   fancy 

had  not  led  her  astray. 

Tricotrin  knew  that  the  English  earl  rose  early;  and  that  most  early  morn- 
bought  him  out  on  the  terraces -of  Villiers  before  the  more  indolent  throng 
of  his  guests  had  awakened.     Though  the  name  of  the  foreign  race  never  by 
choice  passed  his  lips,  there  was  little  concerning  their  life  with  which  he  was 
not  acquainted,  down  even  to  the  trifling  details  of  their  daily  habits;  and  here 
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his  knowledge  proved  aright.  While  still  far  off  himself  among  the  labyrinths 
of  roses  he  saw  Estmere;  walking  slowly  before  the  chatea'u  with  one  companion 
only,  and  followed  step  for  step  by  a  great  Russian  boarhound. 

The  sun  shone  full  upon  the  terrace,  and  on  the  tall  form  of  the  English 
nobleman;  it  looked  taller  still  beside  the  diminutive  person  of  the  foreign 
statesman  with  him,  and  his  face  had  the  same  beauty,  scarcely  aged  since  Tri- 
cotrin  had  looked  in  on  him  in  his  banqueting-room:  the  fair,  delicate,  grave 
beauty  of  one  in  whom  pride  was  stronger  than  passion,  and  the  intellect  domi- 
nated the  senses.  The  face  was  calm,  cold,  full  of  thought;  the  lines  of  the 
mouth  were  musing  and  somewhat  disdainful,  the  eyes  were  blue,  luminous, 
penetrating,  revealing  nothing,  save  when,  in  very  rare  moments  of  pleasure,  a 
smile  would  gleam  in  them  that  women  valued  as  they  did  not  value  the  less 
hardly-won  smiles  of  men  more  easily  amused  and  more  rapidly  interested. 

There  was  no  smile  in  them  now,  but  a  displeased  surprise  as  they  glanced 
over  the  gardens  and  saw  an  intruder  there. 

•"A  man  in  a  blouse  ! — a  man  with  a  monkey  !  Come  to  beg,  I  presume," 
murmured  the  earl.  "  What  can  the  gardeners  and  the  park-rangers  be 
about  ?  " 

His  companion  looked  where  he  looked;  but  with  a  different  expression. 

"  Why  !     That  is  Tricotrin  !  " 

"  And  who  is  Tricotrin  ?  " 

"  A  folio  could  not  tell  !  " 

"  I  imagine  one  word  could  !  " 

"  And  what  word  would  that  be  ? " 

"  A  scamp,"  said  Estmere,  with  his  eyes  still  on  the  man  with  a  monkey. 

"Oh,  no  !  "  cried  the  foreigner,  eagerly.  "  You  mistake;  indeed  you  mis- 
take. Tricotrin  has  the  most  marvellous  talents,  the  most  marvellous  influence 
over  the  populace;  he  might  be  anything  if  he  chose,  and  there  is  nothing  he 
does  not  manage  to  know.  He  is  a  character; — quite  a  character  !  " 

"  I  do  not  like  characters,"  said  Estmere,  chillily.  "A  man  has  lost  the 
fact  before  he  acquires  the  title.  'A  great  character,'  says  the  world  when  it 
means  'a  great  rogue  ! ' ' 

"  Tricotrin  is  no  rogue " 

"  No  ?    Then  if  he  be  your  visitor,  allow  me  to  leave  you  to  him." 

"  He  is  not  my  visitor,"  muttered  the  French  statesman  hurriedly,  embar- 
rassed between  his  desire  to  speak  to  the  new-comer  and  his  fear  of  his  host's 
courtly  contempt.  "  I  am  not  aware  how  he  comes  in  your  gardens,  but  indeed 
— Tricotrin  is  so  well  with  the  people,  it  does  not  do  to  incense  him.  No 
government  dare  touch  him,  though  any  other  man  would  be  proscribed  for 
one-half  what  he  utters.  He  is  a  rank  democrat;  but " 

"  A  democrat  ! "  echoed  the  cold  musical  tones  of  the  owner  of  Villiers. 
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"  With  advanced  views  of  '  Progress  '  that  shall  turn  the  lowest  strata  topmost ! 
With  too  noble  a  spirit  to  be  restricted  by  the  petty  laws  of  Meum  and  Tuum  ! 
With  a  passion  for  liberty  conceived  in  a  wine-shop  and  nursed  at  the  galleys  ! 
Thanks,  I  have  no  desire  for  his  presence  in  my  grounds.  Since  you  know 
him,  will  you  be  kind  enough  to  order  him  away  ?  " 

Tricotrin  had  drawn  near  enough  by  this  time  to  hear  the  concluding 
phrases,  but  he  had  looked  so  earnestly  at  Estmere,  and  as  he  had  looked  had 
been  so  thoroughly  occupied  with  his  own  thoughts,  that  he  had  not  noted  the 
first  words;  at  the  last  all  his  archest  laughter  gleamed  radiantly  in  his 
eyes. 

" Order  me  away ?  Ah,  M.  Pharamonde,  what  do  you  say  to  that?  You 
know  I  could  bring  all  my  Loirais  back  with  me  to  sack  this  dainty  place  !" 

"Threats  ?"  said  Kstmere  with  cold  disdain; — and  he  glanced  at  his  French 
friend  to  see  how  the  insolent  challenge  was  received  and  resented. 

Pharamonde,  a  minister  of  timorous  policies, — who  caressed  the  people 
because  he  feared  them,  as  the  hand  of  a  coward  caresses  the  head  of  a  mastiff; 
— tried  to  laugh  off  the  embarrassment  he  felt  between  his  desire  to  propitiate 
the  Bohemian;  and  yet  hold  his  dignity  with  the  Noble.  But  the  jest  he 
essayed  fell  dead.  Tricotrin  stood  unmoved,  in  merciless  amusement  at  his 
difficulty;  Kstmere  turned  away  in  a  scorn  he  scarcely  endeavored  to  conceal. 

"I  will  leave  you,  Pharamonde,  to  converse  with — your  friend  !" 

The  minister  winced  and  reddened;  Tricotrin  laughed  outright. 

"Nay,  I  claim  no  friendship  with  M.  Pharamonde;  anil  my  business  lies 
with  you,  my  Lord  Earl." 

Kstmere  surveyed  him  with  the  amazement  of  a  great  man  whom  no  famil- 
iarities ever  approach. 

"I  never  have  business  with  strangers;  and — by  what  right  do  you  intrude 
in  my  gardens  ?  " 

"  Bah  !  The  right  that  I  found  a  door  ready  open:  do  you  statesmen  want 
any  other  exmse  for  intruding  into  a  neighbor's  empire  ?  Only  you  go  farther; 
— you  rifle  his  treasuries — I  do  not  touch  even  one  of  your  rosebuds.  A  stranger, 
am  I  ?  Ah  !  Well,  M.  Pharamonde  here  will  vouch  for  me;  vouch  at  any  rate 
that  I  did  not  come  out  of  the  galleys;  and  that  I  will  not  dance  the  carmagnole 
yet  on  your  t- 

Estmere's  eyes  rested  on  him  as  he  spoke;  eyes  well  used  to  read  character 
keenly,  well  able  to  penetrate  through  the  surface  of  all  things.  He  had  never 
seen  any  one  like  the  man  who  thus  addressed  him, — a  man  of  the  people,  in 
a  blue  blouse,  and  with  a  little  black  monkey  peering  over  his  shoulder,  yet  a 
man  with  the  head  of  a  sun-god  and  the  rich  ringing  voice  of  a  gentleman. 

"Come,  M.  Pharamonde  !  "  cried  Tricotrin.  "Stand  my  sponsor  for  once  ! 
Assure  Lord  Estmere  that  the  impertinence  in  me  of  being  original  has  not  as 
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yet  led  to  the  addendum  of  being  criminal;  which  ne  appears  to  consider  is  its 
natural  and  due  development !  " 

"Indeed,  Tricotrin,"  murmured  the  minister,  not  knowing  very  well  how  to 
reply.  "  You  mistake  entirely;  I  was  about  to  assure  my  lord  how  invariably 
for  good  is  the  singular  influence  you  exercise  over  the  people  ! " 

"  I  doubt  if  <  my  lord  '  will  believe  that;  he  has  no  love  for  democrats. 
Still  it  may  suffice  to  make  him  do  what  I  want — buy  this  book  of  me." 

Estmere — who  had  paused  in  some  interest,  and  in  more  distaste,  at  the 
interruption  which  aroused  sufficient  surprise  in  him  to  make  him  remain  a 
listener  and  a  spectator  of  the  unknown  intruder  on  his  privacy — glanced  at  the 
volume  and  thought  to  himself  that  the  eccentricity  of  this  new-comer  was  little 
short  of  insanity.  Yet  that  mere  glance  told  him,  a  famed  connoisseur  in  such 
matters,  that  the  book  was  a  most  rare  one:  was  it  possible  that  the  man  had 
stolen  it? 

Tricotrin,  with  his  swift  intuition,  read  the  doubt  of  him;  and  the  humorous 
laughter  glittered  more  archly  and  ironically  in  his  eyes. 

"  Look  at  it,  monseigneur  !  "  he  said,  holding  it  out.     "  No  thief's  hands 
have  soiled  it.     Will  you  put  it  among  your  treasures  at  Beaumanoir  ? " 
"  Beaumanoir  !  " 

Lord  Estmere  echoed  in  some  involuntary  surprise  the  name  of  his  old 
native  home:  what  could  a  French  wanderer,  he  wondered,  know  of  it  and  his 
world-famous  library  ?  But  he  took  the  volume  and  turned  its  leaves  over  in 
all  a  connoisseur's  interest. 

"  A  genuine  Attavante  ! "  he  murmured,  "  and  in  perfect  condition." 
The  minister  beside  him  glanced  over  his  arm  at  it: 

"  The  Attavante's  Dante  ! "  he  cried.     "  Why,  Tricotrin,  that  is  the  very 
book  for  which  you  refused  untold  gold  from  the  Cardinal  last  year  at  Nice  ! " 
Tricotrin  shrugged  his  soldiers. 

"I  did  not  want  the  money  then:  I  do  now.  Besides,  I  have  no  affection  for 
Monsignori.  I  have  brought  Earl  Eustace  the  book  because  he  has  a  love  of 
such  things,  a  love  more  genuine  than  the  mere  collector's  pride  of  accumula- 
tion and  possession." 

Estmere's  eyes  were  lifted  to  look  at  him  for  one  moment  as  the  words 
"  Earl  Eustace  "  were  spoken: — to  be  called  by  his  baptismal  name  !     No  such 
familiarity  had  ever  been  taken  in  his  life  with  him.     He  said  nothing,  how- 
ever; but  continued  his  examination  of  the  literary  treasure. 
"  You  need  the  money  ? "  he  asked  at  length. 
Tricotrin  gave  a  gesture  of  half  haughty  impatience. 

"My  lord,  all  the  questions  you  need  concern  yourself  with  are, — what  is  it 
worth,  and  whether  you  wish  for  it.  There  are  hundreds  in  Europe  who  will 
buy  it  if  you  do  not." 
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Kstmere  was  silent:  he  felt  himself  to  be  justly  rebuked,  and  proud  as  he 
was,  he  liked  the  rebuke,  and  liked  the  speaker  better  for  it. 

"  It  is  a  perfect  copy,"  he  said,  turning  to  the  French  minister.  "What  did 
the  Cardinal  you  allude  to  offer  for  it  ?  " 

His  friend  named  the  price. 

"Too  much  by  one-half,"  struck  in  Tricotrin.  "  I  have  no  patience  for 
those  fools'  prices; — after  all,  what  is  an  'antique'  ?  Only  something  grown 
mouldy  by  age  and  disuse  !  And  with  a  book,  like  a  man,  the  lack  of  pedigree 
matters  nothing,  if  the  pages  within  be  writ  fair." 

The  sentiment  was  too  democratic  for  the  person  it  was  addressed  to,  and 
he  made  no  reply:  but  with  another  look  at  the  miniatures  of  the  Dante  he 
determined  to  give  it  a  home  in  his  library. 

"  If  you  will  accept  the  Cardinal's  very  fair  price,  the  book  is  mine,"  he 
said.  "  It  is  fully  worth  it  as  bibliopoles'  treasures  go." 

Tricotrin  bowed  his  head:  and  Estmere  thought  as  he  saw  the  gesture, 
"  that  man  bows  like  my  equal; — and  with  infinite  grace.  What  can  he  possibly 
be  ?  Surely  no  common  vagrant." 

He  paused  a  moment,  strongly  inclined  to  enter  into  more  converse  with 
this  stranger,  whose  frankness  and  whose  singularity  attracted  him;  but  old 
habit,  natural  reserve,  and  an  aristocrat's  detestation  of  democracy  and  its 
professors  made  him  resist  the  impulse:  he  gave  the  Attavante  back  to  Tricotrin. 

"  I  will  send  you  the  gold,  and  be  good  enough  to  return  the  book  to  the 
bearer.  If  you  will  go  within,  my  people  will  give  you  some  breakfast." 

Tricotrin's  forehead  flushed  red. 

"  I  remain  here,"  he  said,  curtly.     "  And  I  do  not  require  your  hospitality." 

"  Ah,  Estmere  !  that  man  is  so  proud,"  whispered  Pharamonde.  Kstmere 
took  no  notice,  but  passed  into  the  house,  through  an  open  window;  he  half 
repented  that  he  had  bought  the  Attavante;  still, — the  man  must  have  wanted 
the  money,  or  he  would  not  have  offered  it  for  sale;  and  it  was  of  genuine 
worth  and  authenticity. 

Tricotrin  paced  up  and  down  the  terrace  with  restless  uneven  steps;  the 
Trench  statesman  approached  him. 

"Tricotrin  !  if  you  needed  gold  why  not  have  asked  me  ?  " 

Tricotrin's  eagle  glance  flashed  on  him. 

.ifts  to  men  of  my  station  are  bribes;  and,  if  they  are  not  that,  they  are 
alms.     I  take  neither  !  " 

"But  a  wage  for  a  fair  service  ?  Look  you,  what  service  you  might  render 
the  government " 

"  By  making  the  flocks  submit  still  more  passively  to  be  shorn,  and  the 
droves  to  be  driven  out  still  more  docilely  to  perish  in  the  war-tracks?  It  is 
not  my  work." 
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"  Nay,  nay  !  "  murmured  the  facile  and  courteous  statesman.  "  Not  that. 
But  by  the  use  of  your  influence  over  the  people  at  the  elections " 

"  I  never  interfere  in  such  matters." 

«  Why  so  ?  " 

"  Why  ?  Because  if  I  did  I  must  show  them  the  naked  truth  as  I  see  it,  and 
if  the  nations  once  saw  that  of  those  whom  they  call  rulers,  the  world  would  be 
red  with  a  sea  of  blood.  For  the  people  are  long  submissive  as  the  camel; 
but  when  once  they  rise  they  are  tigers.  We,  who  know  that,  tremble  to  bid 
them  to  throw  off  their  overladen  burdens,  lest  the  patient  beast  that  has  knelt 
in  pain  for  so  long  should  rise,  transformed,  with  talon  and  fang,  to  destroy 
both  his  kind  and  his  drivers." 

He  spoke  with  passion,  with  more  bitterness  too  than  was  common  with  him: 
Pharamonde  looked  at  him  almost  with  fear,  and  was  silent: 

"That  is  not  the  usual  hesitation  of  the  demagogue,"  he  thought. 

"I  am  no  demagogue,"  said  Tricotrin,  with  rapid  divination  of  his  musing. 
"  Do  you  know  what  the  demagogue  is  ?  The  man  who  rouses  the  camels  into 
impatience  of  their  burdens,  that  he  may  rifle  the  baggage  as  it  falls  to  the 
ground  in  the  strife." 

"  Milord  sends  you  this,"  interrupted  a  servant,  approaching  him  with  the 
gold  for  the  Dante. 

Tricotrin  took  it,  and  gave  the  book  in  its  stead,  without  a  word:  Phara- 
monde eyed  him  curiously,  as  though  he  were  some  natural  phenomenon. 

"  You  are  a  strange  man  !  When  you  might  pick  up  wealth  by  the 
handfuls  !  " 

"  I  do  not  care  to  soil  my  fingers,"  he  answered,  curtly,  as  he  made  a  gesture 
of  adieu  to  the  statesman,  and  went  down  the  steps  of  the  terrace.  He  had 
not  been  wholly  at  ease  in  the  interview:  it  had  galled  him,  and  caused  him  a 
certain  pain.  The  Waif's  pretty  toys  were  purchased,  like  many  another  lux- 
ury, at  the  price  of  a  pang  to  a  human  heart.  He  loved  the  book  well:  also 
in  one  sense  he  loved  the  man  to  whom  he  had  bartered  it. 

Pharamonde  went  within  and  joined  his  host,  who  was  standing  in  the 
library  of  the  chateau,  turning  over  the  leaves  of  his  purchase. 

"  You  do  not  understand  Tricotrin,"  said  the  French  minister.  "  He  is  as 
proud,  in  his  own  fashion,  as  you  can  be  in  yours.  Charity,  patronage,  hos- 
pitality even,  if  it  be  such  as  he  cannot  return, — pshaw  !  Tricotrin  will  suffer 
them  no  more  than  he  would  suffer  the  lash." 

"  Well — a  good  spirit  that.     But  who  is  he  ?  " 

"  Tricotrin  !  " 

"  That  is  not  a  name  ?  " 

"  It  is  his  name;  and  no  name  since  Mirabeau's  has  had  more  charm  for  the 
people.  He  could  have  been  a  second  Mirabeau  had  he  ca,red  to  be  so." 
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"And  why  did  he  not  care  ?  " 

Pharamonde  shrugged  his  shoulders. 

••  He  loves  his  liberty;  and  he  has  no  ambition.  I  have  seen  much  of  him 
at  divers  times;  he  has  no  love  for  me,  but  he  is  a  curious  study.  He  is  a  ripe 
scholar;  he  has  marvellous  eloquence,  when  he  will;  he  has  the  genius  of 
command  in  him  if  ever  he  choose  to  e.xert  it;  and — he  never  troubles  himself 
to  do  anything  except  to  play  at  a  peasant's  bridal  feast,  or  a  village  wine- 
shop's carousal,  with  the  talent  of  Paganini  and  Bamboche  !  " 

"  A  bohemian  !  "  saiil  Kstmere,  with  a  slight  geature  of  comprehension  and 
disgust.  "He  is  not  the  first  by  many  who  has  wasted  a  genius  that  might 
have-  ruled  an  empire,  in  reigning  over  a  pot-house  revelry  !" 

The  conclusion  was  unjust,  but  it  pleased  Pharamonde:  it  was  a  little 
revenge  for  the  rebuff  that  the  bohemian  had  given  him. 

"  A  scholar,  you  say  ?  "  continued  Kstmere,  still  looking  over  the  Dante. 
"  Tray  what  were  his  antecedents  then:  he  must  have  hail  other  domiciles  than 
wine-shops  !  " 

"Ah,  that  I  cannot  tell  you,"  said  the  statesman  very  truthfully.  "1  do 
not  think  there  is  a  living  soul  that  knows  where  he  came  from.  Antecedents! 
he  would  not  acknowledge  anything  so  aristocratic.  On  my  honor  I  think  he 
sprang  out  of  the  earth  !  " 

••  Full-armed,  I  suppose  !  "  said  Estmere,  with  a  satirical  inflection  in  his 
voice  that  his  guest  did  not  relish.  Pharamonde  felt  that  his  English  friend 
had  a  polite  contempt  for  both  him  and  his  bohemian. 

He  changed  the  subject,  and  Estmere  put  the  book  aside  in  a  cabinet. 

It  was  late  in  the  evening  when  Tricotrin  returned  to  his  Waif;  he  had 
been  to  Blois,  which  was  many  miles  distant,  and  a  full  day's  journey  from  the 
little  lonely  vineyard-shrouded  village  which  lay  hidden  under  greenery  by 
the  waterside,  like  a  lark's  nest  among  the  grasses. 

Viva  was  sitting  on  the  stone  stile  of  the  doorway,  with  the  white  cat  Bebe 
in  her  lap:  the  sun  had  gone  down,  but  there  was  just  ruddy  glow  enough 
K  ft  to  warm  to  rich  hues  her  pretty  drooped  head,  and  the  soft  grace  of  her 
shoulders  and  bosom,  as  she  sat  with  her  arms  crossed,  enclosing  Hebe  in  their 
clasp,  while  the  quick  heave  of  her  chest  was  shown  by  the  open  squ.v 
bodice  she  wore: — a  dress  half  like  a  peasant's,  half  like  an  old  picture,  in 
which  the  provincialism  of  grand'mere  and  the  fantastic  fancy  of  the  child  had 
been  blended. 

Something  in  the  shadows,  or  something  in  the  attitude,  made  her  look  less 
childlike  and  more  womanlike  to  Tricotrin  than  she  had  ever  done.      Perhaps 
it  might  be  because  one  man  had  sought  her  as  woman,  not  child,  that  th' 
of  her  childhood  having  well-nigh  passed  away  struck  on  him  for  the  first  time. 

He  paused  a  njoment  unseen,  looking  at  her;  and  for  the  first  time  also  a 
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dreaming  conjecture  came  over  him:  he  thrust  it  away  with  half  a  smile,  half 
a  sigh: 

"  Pr>haw  !  "  he  thought  to  himself.  "  She  is  a  child  to  me,  though  not  to 
that  youth.  What  should  I  get  but  the  fate  of  Bruno  ?  " 

He  looked  no  longer,  but  softly  approached  her  and  dropped  the  packet 
he  bore  into  her  lap:  she  started  to  her  feet,  upsetting  the  luckless  Bebe,  and 
gave  a  cry  of  delight.  As  the  string  of  the  packet  had  broken,  into  her  hands 
had  fallen  the  fac-similes  of  her  lost  bijoux,  with  something  still  costlier  and 
prettier  added;  golden  toys,  that  glittered  with  rainbow  hues  in  their  gems, 
under  the  flamelike  reflections  that  still  came  from  the  west. 

She  threw  her  arms  about  him  and  thanked  him  with  all  the  vivacity  and 
the  frank  abandonment  of  her  nature: — and  he  was  repaid  for  the  sale  of  the 
Attavante. 

"  Will  they  do  as  well,  little  one?"  he  asked  her. 

"  As  well  !  A  thousand  times  better  !  For  you  know  how  dearly  I  love 
you,  and —  "  she  hesitated  a  moment,  then  leaned  a  little  nearer  to  him,  with 
the  most  charming  confidential  and  penitent  grace  in  the  world,  "  it  was  very 
wrong,  perhaps,  for  he  meant  to  be  kind,  and  he  begged  me  so  often  to  love 
him, — but  I  never  could  care  for  him  as  much  as  I  wished  to  do.  He  was 
only  a  Prince  Faineant  after  all  !  " 

Tricotrin's  face  lightened  with  a  brighter  gleam  than  it  had  worn  all  the 
day  through. 

"  A  Prince  Faineant, — true  !  And  his  offered  crowns  would  only  have  been 
of  brass,  and  very  heavy  on  your  brows,  if  you  had  worn  them." 

"  Ah  ?  "  Viva  looked  up  into  his  face  with  a  touch  of  awe  on  her;  she  had 
some  vague  impression  that  some  evil  of  unknown  magnitude  would  have 
befallen  her  if  she  had  been  enticed  into  following  her  fairy  prince.  "  But — 
Paris  would  have  been  real,  would  it  not  ?  I  do  so  want  to  see  Paris  !  " 

"  The  heaven  and  the  hell  of  women  ?     Oh,  child,  you  are  better  here." 

"  But  just  to  see  it  ?  "  pleaded  Viva.  "  Just  to  see  those  wonderful  summer 
nights  he  told  me  of,  with  the  streets  like  streams  of  living  fire,  and  the  avenues 
all  glittering  with  lights  like  a  million  of  stars  among  a  million  leaves  !  As  I 
grow  older,  you  will  take  me  with  you,  will' you  not  ? — take  me  with  you  every- 
where ? " 

A  radiance  shown  in  his  eyes  as  he  looked  down  on  her  and  laughed. 

"  We  will  see; — when  you  are  older  !  " 

The  evening  seemed  very  fair  to  him,  as  he  played  her  favorite  airs  of  Lulli 
and  of  Gretry  in  the  moonlit  porch,  and  the  girl  listened  in  thoughtful  pleasure, 
thrown  down  in  her  young  careless  grace  at  'his  feet. 

The  Prince  Faineant  was  well-nigh  forgotten;  and  Tricotrin  was  repaid  for 
the  loss  of  his  long-treasured  Dante. 
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CHAPTER   XIV. 

THE  next  day  the  vintage  began. 

All  through  the  grape  country  there  were  mirth  and  work,  and  rejoicing 
and  abundance,  ('.rapes  on  the  laden  trailing  bough;  grapes  on  the  heavy 
oxen  wagons;  grapes  piled  high  in  the  winepresses  under  the  shade;  grapes 
on  the  braided  hair  of  girls  where  they  laughed  in  the  sun;  grapes  in  the 
rosy  hands  of  children  where  they  lay  asleep,  flushed  with  their  feasting; 
grapes  everywhere  in  lavish  plenty,  for  the  summer  had  been  splendid,  and 
the  harvest  was  line  in  due  sequence. 

Tricotrin  loved  the  vintage  month. 

It  had  been  vintage  time  when  he  had  first  come  among  his  I.oirois,  and 
laughed  and  danced,  and  been  crowned  like  a  young  Bacchus  in  the  ye. 
his  boyhood.  It  was  rarely  that  he  was  away  from  central  France  in  the  wine 
season;  and  the  good  people  averred  that  in  his  presence  the  harvest  was 
always  more  profuse  than  it  was  in  the  autumns  he  was  absent.  It  was  without 
doubt  more  gay;  for  they  never  worked  so  joyously,  they  never  danced  so  hecd- 
.  as  when  he  was  among  them.  He  would  work  himself,  giving  the  wage 
that  he  gained  to  the  oldest  woman  in  the  district,  or  to  some  fatherless  child, 
lie  would  make  the  young  girls  laugh  from  sunrise  to  sunset;  he  would  li. 
the  oxen's  toil  by  bringing  them  great  cool  juicy  leaves  and  grasses  where  they 
stood  in  the  hot  noonday.  He  would  play  to  the  young  of  the  villages  half 
through  the  sultry  starry  nights,  while  their  feet  flew  to  the  most  intoxicating 
dance  melodies  that  ever  were  heard  even  under  the  skies  of  France.  And  of 
all  those  whose  labor  he  thus  lightened  with  jest  and  with  raillery,  and  with  a 
sunny  mellow  laughter,  fit  for  the  lips  of  a  Dionysus,  there  was  not  one  who 
was  happier  than  he. 

in  the  first  years  of  her  remembrance  his  Waif  had  learned  to  look   for 
him  at  the  vine-gatherings.      Wherever  he  might  wander  during  the  three  other 

:is — and  he  wandered  very  far  and  wide  with   eea 

in  the  mere  sense  of  motion — he  was  almost  certain  to  enter  France  at  the  late 
summer-time,  to  be  among  the  pleasant  voices  and  the  brown,  bright  c\ 
the  people  he  loved  best. 

The  vintage  had  long  been  the  child's  festal  month,  for  there  were  none  for 
nind  her  but  welcomed  the  stray  thing  whose  history  they  all  knew, 
and  who  was  hallowed  and  endeared  to  them  by  the  fact  that  he  hat!  taken  pity 
on  her  destitution  and  abandonment.  Among  the  peasantry  the  singularity  and 
mystery  of  the  child's  appearance  in  their  presence  had  something  of  the  same 
enchantment  that  it  possessed  for  herself.  Nothingwas  too  wonderful  for  them 
to  believe  of  any  creature  whom  Tricotrin  protected;  and  Viva's  own  views  as 
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to  her  elfin  origin  were  not  so  wholly  unshared  by' the  country  people  as  might 
be  imagined  by  those  who  are  ignorant  of  how  deeply  struck  are  the  roots  of 
superstition  in  the  primitive  places  of  all  countries. 

She  unconsciously  had  fostered  the  impression  by  her  dainty  tastes,  her 
proud  ways,  her  haughty  young  waywardness,  to  which  they  cheerfully  sub- 
mitted because  she  belonged  to  Tricotrin;  and  Viva  held  an  undisputed  sov- 
ereignty over  the  whole  riverside,  in  which  her  fair  face  was  ever  seen.  And 
now,  in  the  gladness  and  the  gayety  of  the  vintage,  she  swiftly  forgot  the  love 
passages  of  her  fairy  prince.  Her  heart  had  not  been  touched,  and  her  admi- 
ration had  not  been  excited.  She  now  possessed  as  pretty  things  as  those  he 
had  given  her,  and  she  enjoyed  them  more  because  she  enjoyed  them  openly, 
without  the  latent  fear  that  she  was  doing  wrong,  which  had  poisoned  her 
pleasure  in  the  young  lord's  gifts.  Beyond  a  certain  gratification,  unconscious, 
but  born  of  the  innate  coquetry  in  her,  that  she  had  been  the  object  of  such  an 
episode,  little  remained  with  her  of  the  poison  he  had  sown — nothing  sufficient 
to  spoil  her  enjoyment  of  the  harvest  time,  save  that  she  would  now  and  then 
think  that  to  ride  on  a  bullock-drawn  wagon,  or  to  dance  on  the  top  of  a  wine- 
press, was  hardly  amusement  regal  enough  for  such  a  princess  as  he  had  told  her 
that  she  was.  But  the  amusement  was  too  attractive  to  be  relinquished  for  that 
consideration,  and  she  consoled  herself  by  thinking  that,  at  any  rate,  he  was  not 
there  to  see. 

Tricotrin,  moreover,  was  with  her,  and  Viva,  in  his  presence,  was  always  her 
brightest,  her  gentlest,  her  best;  she  felt  "good  "  with  him,  as  she  never  did 
with  any  other.  He  knew  the  way  to  the  hidden  gold  in  this  capricious  and 
thoughtless  nature — a  way  which  others  continually  missed. 

Vineyards  lay  all  about  the  old  place  where  she  dwelt,  on  either  side  of  the 
flashing  river,  and  stretching  far  away  into  the  interior,  broken  here  and  there 
by  path  or  road,  by  wood  or  hamlet,  but  extending  widely  round  on  every  side, 
and  rich,  at  this  period  of  the  vine's  life,  with  the  fruit  all  ripened  and  glowing 
to  purple  or  to  gold.  Viva  wandered  in  them  in  joyful  idleness  all  the  livelong 
day;  and  he  himself  asked  no  better  life  than  this  out-of-door  life,  stripping  the 
laden  branches,  laughing  with  the  handsome  brown  women,  aiding  the  aged 
who  could  not  work  for  themselves,  and  taking  the  oxen  homeward  through 
the  cool  shaded  bridle-lanes. 

"  The  possessor  of  an  Attavante's  Dante  should  not  be  a  laborer  in  a  vine- 
yard," said  a  slow,  melodious  voice  behind  him  one  morning  as  he  worked — 
worked  in  earnest,  for  he  wanted  a  day's  wage  to  make  up  the  loss  of  a  poor 
old  woman  whose  hen-house  had  been  pillaged  of  all  its  fowls  in  the  night. 

Tricotrin  looked  up  and  saw  the  purchaser  of  the  Dante,  who,  riding  by  a 
narrow  pathway  through  the  vines,  had  checked  his  horse  for  an  instant. 

"Good  day,  Lord  Estmere.     Why  not?"    he  returned.     "Another  poet, 
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Virgil,  loved  the  fields  right  well,  resides,  't<>  In-  a  hiishaiuluuin  is  but  to 
retreat  from  the  city — from  the  world  as  it  is  man's,  to  the  world  as  it  is 
God's.*" 

Kstmere  regarded  him  earnestly.  Here  was  a  French  bohemian  quoting 
C'owley  in  the  j)iirest  Knglish. 

••  Y.m  are  .1  scholar  and  a  poet  yourself  ?  "  he  asked. 

Tricotrin  laughed: 

"  'Nicmand  will  ein  Schuster  seyn 
Jedcnnaim  cin  Dkhtcr.' 

"Though  it  may  well  be  doubted  if  he  who  mentis  other  people's  shoes  is  not 
of  more  use  than  he  who  only  tinkers  his  own  sonnets." 

Kstmcrc's  meditative  eyes  dwelt  on  those  that  the  rich  Aristophanic  humors, 
the  brilliant  Swift-like  irony,  the  liurgundian  Piron-wit  of  many  nationalities, 
seemed  to  lighten  to  their  Hiulibrastic  laughter. 

••  You  speak  three  languages  with  equal  purity  of  accent.  Of  what  country 
are  you,  may  1  ask?"  he  said,  at  length. 

••  I  will  speak  twenty  if  you  like;  and  I  am  a  Cosmopolitan." 

"  A  'citi/en  of  the  world  '  then.     You  have  travelled  greatly  ?  " 

"I  have  lived  all  over  the  world,"  said  Tricotrin,  with  a  shrug  of  his  shoul- 
ders; "  it  is  not  big  enough  to  make  that  much  of  a  boast." 

"And  the  result  of  all  these  experiences  is  to  bring  you  back  to  a  vine- 
field  ?  " 

"  Well, — Diocletian  went  back  to  a  cabbage  garden.  A  vine-field  is  more 
poetic." 

"But  Diocletian  had  been  sated  with  empire?" 

"Well;  and  if  the  result  of  empire  and  satiety  be  to  conclude  that  there  is 
nothing  equal  to  cabbages  for  comfort,  is  it  not  better  to  take  th  les  at 

first  and  eschew  the  travail  altogether?" 

tmere  smiled:  despite  his  prejudices  against  the  class  of  men  to  which 
he  believed  Tricotrin  to  belong,  and  his  dislike  to  anything  that  approached 
to  lawlessness  or  democratic  sentiment,  he  could  not  help  feeling  a  certain 
attraction  toward  the  speaker.  His  intuition  told  him  that  he  addressed  no 
common  man,  though  he  spoke  with  one  working  like  a  day  laborer  among  the 
vines. 

••  I  imagine."  he  answered,  "that  Diocletian's  was  an  affectation  of  philos- 
ophy and  renunciation  rather  than  a  genuine  tribute  to  the  charms  of  cabbages. 
Moreover,  talent  is  rare;  it  is  always  a  pity  that  it  should  be  wasted  while  its 
possessor  does  hand-work  that  any  boor  could  equally  well  oxecut 

"  Pardie  !  May  not  talent  be  equally  wasted  in  organixing  wholesale 
murders  by  shot  or  steel,  or  wholesale  political  chicaneries  of  the  people?  yet 
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those  are  what  you  statesmen  call  'glory' and  'statecraft.'  Zoroaster  says 
that  he  who  sows  the  ground  with  diligence  acquires  more  religious  merit  than 
he  who  repeats  ten  thousand  prayers:  and  I  believe  he  is  right." 

"  That  may  be;  yet  the  sowing  is  only  for  the  body,  the  meditations  may 
well  enrich  the  mind,  or  as  men  call  it,  the  soul." 

"  That  is  true.  And  a  great  thought  makes  the  world  richer  than  ten 
shipments  of  gold.  But,  believe  me,  Earl  Eustace,  because  the  hands  labor,  it 
does  not  follow  that  the  soul  lies  barren  of  tillage.  Goethe  knew  what  beautiful 
things  the  vines  can  utter;  he  need  not  have  heard  those  less  in  working,  than 
in  strolling,  among  them." 

Estmere  looked  at  him  curiously,  and  his  voice  had  a  certain  haughty 
cadence  in  it  that  it  had  lost  in  exchanging  these  phrases. 

"  Why  do  you  change  my  title  thus  ?  "  he  asked.  "  It  is  a  singular  mode 
of  address." 

Tricotrin's  eyes  laughed  with  the  same  ironic  mirth  that  had  been  in  them 
before,  when  he  had  heard  himself  arraigned  for  entering  the  rose  gardens. 

"  Why  so  ?  You  are  Earl  Eustace,  are  you  not  ?  There  have  been  Earl 
John,  and  Earl  Philip,  and  Earl  Louis,  and  many  more — the  Blind  Earl,  and 
the  Mad  Earl,  and  the  Child  Earl,  and  some  others,  in  the  chronicles  of  your 
race.  Why  should  not  you  be  distinctive,  too,  by  your  name  ?  " 

"  You  know  much  of  my  family  ?  "  asked  Estmere,  in  more  surprise  than  he 
chose  to  display. 

"Oh-he!"  said  Tricotrin,  carelessly.  "I  know  most  things;  and  the 
Estmeres  are  not  lights  hidden  under  a  bushel.  Your  people  have  never  loved 
obscurity,  beau  Sire." 

"  We  have  done  our  best  not  to  deserve  it,"  said  Estmere,  coldly.  "  Good 
day  to  you." 

He  rode  onward  through  the  vine-fields,  astonished,  perplexed,  a  little 
annoyed;  he  did  not  feel  pleasured  by  the  familiarity  of  this  bohemian,  and 
the  off-hand  allusions  to  his  great  race  went  against  all  his  taste,  his  pride, 
and  his  caste;  and  yet, — the  man  interested  him  ! 

And  interest  was  a  thing  to  which  he  was  very  rarely  stirred. 

Tricotrin  looked  after  him  with  a  shade  of  thoughtfulness  on  his  features; 
then  went  on  again  with  his  work,  laughing  with  his  next  neighbor,  a  noble 
Murillo-like  woman,  with  all  the  rich  old  Gaulois  blood  in  her  clear  olive  cheek. 

"  That  is  a  very  singular  person — your  friend,  what  is  he  called,  '  Tricotrin  ?'  " 
said  Estmere  that  evening  to  the  French  statesman  Pharamondc,  "  A  most 
.striking-looking  man, — the  head  of  a  poet,  a  marvellous  head  for  beauty  anil 
power.  What  a  wasted  and  misguided  life  must  his  be  that  he  should  be 
content  thus  with  an  errant  bohnnianism  !  " 

"Humph!"  said  Pharamonde,  who  did   not    forgive    the   wanderer,  being 
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accredited  to  him  as  his  friend.     "  I  am  not  sure  he  is  not  the  wisest  man  in  his 
generation:  1  am  quite  sure  he  is  the  happiest." 

"  Is  it  possible  for  a  wise  man  to  be  happy  ?"  said  Estmere,  with  a  smile 
that  was  not  ironical,  but  weary. 

Some  days  later,  he  and  some  of  his  guests  rode  by  the  same  route  through 
thf  vineyards  below  Villiers,  at  evensong.  It  was  the  close  of  the  vintage,  and 
they  reined  up  and  drew  aside,  some  four  leagues  from  the  chateau,  where 
they  encountered  the  procession  of  Bacchus  borne  along,  in  its  relic  of  pagan 
worship,  with  all  the  old  accustomed  honors. 

Patriarchal  as  the  days  of  Palestine,  classic  as  the  worship  of  Dionysus,  with 
a  thousand  memories  of  old  Gaul,  and  a  thousand  traces  of  the  cultus  of  Greece 
and  of  Rome,  the  crowning  feast  of  the  grape-harvest  came.  The  meek 
oxen,  with  their  horns  wreathed  with  flowers,  dragged  wagons  that  were  laden 
high  with  the  yellow  and  violet  clusters,  while  before  them,  around  them, 
behind  them,  crowded  the  laughing  throng  of  girls  and  youths  and  little  chil- 
dren, reeling  under  the  burden  of  the  fruit,  shouting  under  their  chaplets  of  late 
roses.  It  was  like  some  Merovingian  or  Carlovingian  triumph,  when  the  kings 
of  Gaul  celebrated  harvest,  or  victory  in  war;  and  the  pageant  moved  to  the 
divinest  vintage  ode  that  was  ever  breathed  over  the  fruitful  fields  of  France — 
music  mellow  as  wine,  full  of  intoxicating  joy  that  the  people  caught  in  echoing 
chorus,  and  deepening  now  and  then  into  the  grandeur  of  a  Te  Deum,  as 
though  in  thanksgiving  to  God  who  made  the  earth  increase. 

Involuntarily  the  riders  paused  and  listened  spell-bound  to  that  harvest 
chant.  It  was  played  by  Tricotrin  where  he  walked  in  front  of  the  oxen,  in 
front  of  the  foremost  wagon. 

On  that  wagon  all  eyes  turned,  and  in  its  decoration  all  the  choice  blossoms 
and  the  gayest  ribbons  had  been  employed.  For,  throned  high  among  the 
grapes,  with  a  green  crown  of  vine  leaves  on  her  head,  and  half-covered  with 
autumn  flowers,  sat  Viva — gloriously  happy  and  triumphant,  the  universally- 
elected  queen  of  beauty  and  of  the  grape  festival;  all  her  love  of  light  and 
mirth  and  music  and  homage  gratified;  all  her  childlike  adoration  of  display 
fed  to  its  utmost  will. 

Kstmere  looked  at  her  as  the  bullocks,  nodding  their  heads  under  their 
garlands,  drew  her  slowly  past  him. 

"  What  an  exquisite  face  !  "  he  murmured.  "  That  child  cannot  belong  to 
the  peasantry." 

She  heard  and  looked  down  from  beneath  her  vine  canopy,  a  deep  delight 
beaming  in  her  eyes,  an  exultant  pride  laughing  on  her  lips;  then  a  blush  o/ 
shame  replaced  the  glow  of  ecstasy,  her  head  drooped  as  if  her  vine-crown  were 
a  circlet  of  lead,  her  pleasure  in  the  vintage  feast  was  gone; — she  had  been  seen 
by  a  great  man  among  the  people  ! 
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"More  poison  for  her  from  them  !"  muttered  Tricotrin,  as  he  saw  and 
heard;  and  for  an  instant  there  were  discord  and  a  break  in  the  delicious 
melody  he  gave  the  villagers.  In  another  instant  the  music  broke  forth  again 
in  all  its  silvery  sweetness,  but  to  Viva's  heart  the  harmony  was  not  so  easily 
restored. 

Estmere  rode  on,  unconscious  of  the  evil  that  he  had  done;  and  the  pro- 
cession moved  away  along  the  line  of  the  river,  while  the  glad  tumult  of  the 
multitude  echoed  down  the  evening  air. 

"  What  an  exquisite  face  ! "  thought  the  earl  once  more;  and  he  sighed — a 
short,  quick  sigh.  The  fairness  of  women  had  been  poisoned  to  him. 

"Will  you  not  dance,  Viva?"  Tricotrin  asked  her  that  night,  when  the 
vintage  ball  followed  the  vintage  feast  on  the  green  of  her  little  hamlet,  and  he 
played  for  the  dancers  in  airs  so  bewitching  that  the  stout-built,  white-haired 
old  priest  could  scarcely  refrain  from  joining  in  the  rounds  and  measures. 

"  No  !  "  said  Viva  shyly  and  petulantly,  with  the  color  hot  on  her  cheeks. 
She  usually  danced  with  all  the  grace  of  a  fairy  and  the  abandonment  of  French 
blood; — would  have  so  danced  all  night,  all  by  herself,  if  she  had  had  the 
chance;  but  this  evening  the  young  boatmen  and  vintagers  vainly  pressed 
and  entreated  her.  She  was  obstinate:  she  would  not  join  them — nothing 
could  make  her;  and  the  vine-garland  pressed  almost  as  heavily  on  her  brows 
as  real  crowns  on  those  of  real  sovereigns.  Tricotrin  looked  at  her  earnestly 
several  times,  but  he  let  her  do  as  she  would,  and  did  not  seek  to  persuade  her. 

When  the  innocent  mirth  of  the  young  and  the  old — of  the  lovers  who 
danced  on  the  star-lighted  turf,  and  the  children  who  played  at  their  mothers' 
knees,  and  the  aged  who  looked  on  amused,  and  recalling  the  days  of  their 
youth — was  over,  and  the  planets  were  growing  large  in  the  blue  sultry  skies, 
he  approached  her  where  she  sat  listlessly  under  one  of  the  lime-trees. 

"  Viva,  what  ailed  you  to-night  ?  " 

She  lifted  her  head,  and  he  saw  tears  swimming  full  in  her  eyes. 

"He  said  I  could  not  be  of  the  peasantry  !  And  I  am  not! — yet  I  live 
with  them  as  if  I  were,  and  I  have  no  name  and  no  heritage  ! " 

The  words  were  violently  uttered.  As  he  heard  them  a  look  of  pain  went 
over  his  face. 

"  I  have  done  all  I  could  that  you  should  not  feel  your  loss;  but  that  'all ' 
is  little,"  he  murmured.  "  Why  should  a  stranger's  idle  speech  move  you 
thus  ? " 

"  Because  he  is  so  great !  And  I  want  to  be  great  too.  And  he  saw  me 
riding  among  the  villagers — among  the  common  people  ! — as  if  I  were  some 
farm  girl,  some  dairy  servant !  " 

And  Viva,  a  child  still,  though  something  more  than  childhood  had  begun  to 
wake  in  her,  pulled  the  beautiful  grape  garland  off  her  hair  and  threw  it  on  tlie 
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turf,  and  stamped  on  it  with  her  feet,  as  though  it  were  the  badge  of  ignominy, 
servitude,  and  opprobrium. 

Tricotrin  caught  her  arm. 

"  Viva,  Viva,  for  shame  !  The  people  whom  you  scorn  strove  their  best  to 
pleasure  you,  and  the  peasant  girls  you  despise  yielded  place  to  you  without 
jealousy,  and  wove  you  that  wreath  in  simple  love  and  good  will;  and  at  the 
first  light  word  from  a  great  man  you  turn  against  them,  and  are  ungrateful 
thus  !  " 

The  grave  gentle  rebuke  sunk  into  the  child's  heart;  her  chest  heaved  with 
a  sob,  her  face  grew  crimson  with  shame. 

"  1  know  !  I  know  it  is  wicked;  but  I  cannot  help  it.  He-  thought  I  was 
beautiful;  he  said  so;  and  he  saw  me  among  all  the  peasantry;  he  can  think 
me  n<>  better  than  they  !" 

"  If  you  be  as  good  as  they,  as  single-hearted,  as  patient,  as  brave  under 
burdens — you  will  be  nobler  than  you  promise  to  be  now  !  " 

There  was  the  first  scorn  and  the  first  severity  he  had  ever  shown  to  her  in 
the  words. 

Viva's  fiery  spirit  flashed  up  under  the  lash. 

"  They  are  good  as  the  mules  are  good  !  Just  so  stupid,  just  so  plodding; 
only  content  because  they  know  of  nothing  better  than  their  yoke,  and  their 
pack-saddles,  and  their  straw-yards  !  "  she  cried,  vehemently.  ••  1  cannot  be 
of  them — I  know  I  cannot, — and  that  Knglish  lord  said  so.  And  if  he  meets 
me  again  he  will  never  speak  to  me,  because  he  will  always  remember  me  on 
that  grape- wagon  !  " 

And  her  tears  fell  in  swift  tempestuous  emotion  as  though  foreboding  some 
hour  when  that  memory  would  rise  up  between  her  and  the  aristocrat  whose 
notice  had  spoilt  all  the  innocent  joy  of  her  vintage-feast. 

Tricotrin  listened  with  his  face  growing  darker  and  more  impatient. 

"You  are  ungrateful!  Ungrateful  as  a  woman;  who  can  say  more?" 
he  said,  bitterly.  "  Why  has  he  bewitched  you?  He  is  a  cold  man, — he  is 
not  even  young, — he  will  never  think  twice  of  you  ?  " 

"But  he  looks  so  great!"  cried  Viva,  unconscious  or  unheeding  of  the 
irritated  pain  in  his  voice.  "  And  he  is  beautiful  too,  like  that  Arthur  of  Kng- 
land  you  have  told  me  the  legends  of,  with  his  blue  grave  eyes  and  his  air  like 
a  kin. 

Tricotrin  left  her  side  and  paced  to  and  fro  the  grass  under  the  limes:  he 
was  deeply  wounded,  passionately  angered;  but  he  would  show  neither  wound 
nor  anger  to  her.  The  creature  that  was  wholly  dependent  on  him,  whom, 
were  it  his  wish,  he  could  cast  back  destitute  upon  the  world,  should  never  hear 
a  harsh  word  from  him. 

Viva  watched  him  one  moment,  pride  and  rebellion  still  strong  in  her:  then 
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all  the  child's  better  nature  conquered  them,  she  sprang  to  him  and  wound  her 
arms  about  him  in  caressing  penitence. 

"  Oh  forgive  me  !  I  was  so  wrong — so  ungrateful.  Do  pardon  me, — do 
smile  at  me.  I  care  for  nothing  else  if  you  love  me  ! " 

He  gently  unloosed  her  arms  from  him. 

"  I  forgive;  I  am  not  angered,  only  regretful — for  your  future  ?" 

"  And  why  for  that  ?  " 

Were  there  ever  young  eyes  that  saw  clouds  on  the  Future  ? 

"  Because  you  know  you  are  beautiful  and  have  no  mother;  because  you 
are  proud  yet  are  nameless;  because  you  are  among  the  peasantry  and  pine 
for  a  palace;  because  you  are  divinely  natured  in  much,  but  have  faults  that 
may  make  your  misery  and  your  sin.  Waif  of  mine  !  better  I  fear  that  you 
had  died  among  the  clematis  !  " 

The  words  were  infinitely  tender  and  solemn  in  their  sadness;  Viva  was 
stilled  and  awed  by  their  grave  sweetness. 

"  I  know  I  am  wicked,"  she  murmured  at  last.  "  The  people  were  so  good 
to  crown  me;  and  you — oh  !  how  can  I  ever  love  you  enough  ?  But — was  it 
indeed  so  wrong  to  be  glad  because  I  had  beauty  in  that  great  lord's  sight  ? " 

"  Oh  i  true  to  your  sex  !  "  cried  Tricotrin,  impatiently.  "  The  dearest 
praise  comes  from  the  highest  lips!  Estmere  will  never  think  once  of  you; 
why  waste  thought  on  him  ?  " 

"I  cannot  help  it,"  pleaded  Viva,  musingly.  "  He  looks  like  a  monarch; 
I  do  not  know  what  it  is,  but  his  face  has  a  charm " 

"  Because  you  know  him  to  be  a  great  man  ! — if  he  were  a  vintager,  Viva, 
you  would  never  glance  twice  at  him  !  I  would  have  never  believed,  till  I 
heard  you  to-night,  that  the  first  vain  word  that  a  stranger  could  speak  would 
turn  you  against  all  the  friends  of  your  childhood.  His  one  light  compliment 
was  ill  worth  your  poor  vine-garland.  Though  your  future  were  to  crown  you 
as  it  crowned  the  slave  Catherine,  and  the  Creole  Josephine,  you  would  look 
wearily  back  from  your  state  as  an  empress  to  the  time  when  that  village 
.chaplet  was  worn  on  your  innocent  forehead  !" 

Viva's  tears  fell  fast,  in  remorse  and  in  penitence  now. 

"My  beautiful  vine-crown!  I  was  cruel — I  was  mad,"  she  murmured, 
brokenly,  as  she  lifted  up  the  wreath  in  contrite  tenderness,  and  touched 
fondly  and  regretfully  the  drooped  tendrils,  the  faded  leaves,  the  crushed 
freshness  of  the  fair  green  diadem. 

Tricotrin  smiled  mournfully: 

"  Yes,  you  were  mad  as  those  ever  are  who  yield  to  the  tempters  of  vanity 
and  ambition.  Your  remorse  can  avail  nothing.  You  cannot  mend  what  you 
have  destroyed,  or  recall  what  you  have  crushed.  The  bloom  will  not  come 
back  to  your  grape-garland,  nor  your  childhood  come  back  to  you  !" 
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Viva  lifted  her  heavy  eyes  to  him;  lustreless  and  brimming  still  with  tears, 
yet  sweeter  in  their  grief  than  in  their  radiance. 

"  Ah,  I  hate  myself !  "  she  whispered.  "  I  scorn  myself  more  than  you  can 
ever  scorn  me  !  I  am  so  happy,  and  you  are  so  good,  and  all  I  do  is  to  repay 
you  with  wicked  words." 

He  passed  his  head  gently  over  her  brow: 

"  Say  no  more  !  All  my  fear  is,  your  future.  The  world  will  not  forgive 
SD  i-asily  as  I.  And  now — talk  no  longer,  little  one.  (loud  night !  " 

And  he  left  her,  and  though  the  day  had  been  long  both  in  mirth  and  in 
labor,  walked  away  into  the  dusky  midnight  rapidly  and  alone. 


CHAPTER  XV. 

"VivA,  will  you  come  to  Paris?" 

He  spoke  very  quietly  behind  her  the  next  morning  where  she  stood  feeding 
Roi  Dore  and  all  his  feathered  serail. 

All  the  barley  dropped  down  in  a  heap  to  the  hens  and  chickens: 

"  To  Paris  !  " — the  ecstasy  of  her  face  said  the  rest. 

He  smiled,  a  little  sadly. 

"  Well,  for  a  few  days.     The  good  woman  Blaze  Mevert  goes  up  to  see  her 
son  in  hospital;  you  can  go  too  if  grand'mere  can  spare  you.     Ask  her  !  " 

The  child  Hew  off  on  her  errand:  Tricotrin  looked  after  her  with  a  musing 
doubt  in  his  eyes. 

"It  may  be  for  the   best,"  he   thought;  "here  she  will   only  dwell  on  the 
memory.     There, — well  !  (lod    knows  what   will    happen.     It  will   be   a 
present  pleasure  at  least  for  her;  and  a  week  can  do  her  no  harm." 

The  future  was  a  thing  with  which  he  had  never  burdened  himself:  he  con- 
cerned himself  with  the  present.      If  the  fruit  in  his  hand  were  rich  and 
he  never  troubled  himself  with  fears  as  to  whether  next  year's  orchards  would 
bring  equal  blossom.      It  was  only  now  for  the  first  time  as  the  Waif  grew  nearer 
womanhood  that  the  question  grew  perplexing  to  him: — for  it  was  the  qi.< 
now,  not  of  his  future,  but  of  hers.     The  future  of  a  girl,  nameless,  mothi 
but  for  him   homeless,  proud   as  though  she  were  the  daughter  of  kings,  and 
nate  in  her  desire  for  greatness  !     What  could  its  portion  be  except  the 
darkness  of  disappointed  desire,  or  the  false  brilliancy  of  evil  attainment  ?    That 
either  should  become,  hereafter,  the  share  of  the  creature  that  he  loved  and 
sheltered  was  a  cruel  thought  to  him:  yet  he  could  not  see  how  to  avert  both. 

While  she  had  been  happy  in  his  country  life;  while  she  had  been  a  child  to 
find  her  pleasures  in  a  play  among  new-mown  hay,  in  a  sail  in  a  cumbrous  barge, 
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in  a  gift  of  grapes  from  the  vine,  or  of  a  fairy  story  from  a  pedler's  wallet,  to 
make  her  happy  had  been  very  easy.  Even  now,  if  she  had  clung  by  preference 
to  the  freshness,  simplicity,  and  freedom  of  rural  life;  if  like  himself  all  her 
sympathies  and  attachments  had  been  among  the  people;  if  she  had  been  sat- 
isfied with  the  warm  and  loyal  liking  of  the  peasantry  who  had  been  about  her 
from  her  infancy,  and — without  her  vain  desire  for  alien  things,  for  worlds 
which  she  had  never  entered — had  found  content  in  her  own  heart,  and  in  his 
care  of  her,  it  would  have  been  possible  to  have  carried  into  her  future  years 
the  sunshine  he  had  shed  on  her  early  ones.  But  he  knew  well  that  an  unful- 
filled aspiration,  a  strangled  ambition,  an  ever-struggling,  ever-repressed  longing, 
are  as  poison  to  the  soul  in  which  their  stifled  fire  burns:  he  knew  that  to  such 
a  woman  as  Viva  would  become  such  poison  is  worse  than  death,  such  fire  is  an 
ever-devouring  flame  of  hell. 

Tricotrin,  who  had  led  so  careless  and  so  rich  a  life  of  laughter,  meditation, 
indolence,  labor,  love,  and  wisdom  intertwined  to  one  harmonious  whole,  had 
never  had  in  the  whole  course  of  that  life  a  pain  so  keen,  a  fear  so  intangible, 
as  faced  him  now  in  the  future  of  what,  on  the  pure  instinct  of  pity,  he  had 
rescued  and  succored  without  thought  of  the  burden  it  might  become  to  him  in 
an  after-time. 

It  was  possible  that  some  man  might  behold  her  who  would  be  won  by  her 
beauty  to  lift  her  into  that  blaze  of  worldly  power  which  she  coveted.  But  he 
knew  that  it  is  not  to  the  foundlings  of  bastardy,  that  love  which  is  honor  also 
is  offered:  and — even  love  with  honor — if  ever  it  were  given  to  her,  seemed  to 
him  a  robber  that  would  steal  from  him  that  to  which  he  had  the  natural  right. 
A  right  precious  to  him,  though  for  so  long  he  had  only  thought  of  her  as  a 
pet  thing  like  a  spaniel  or  a  bird. 

He  started  as  the  old  woman  approached  him  through  the  yellow  leaves  of 
the  autumnal  gourds. 

"  Is  it  true  the  dear  child  is  to  go  to  Paris  ? "  she  asked. 

Tricotrin  looked  down  on  her  with  compassionate  kind  eyes:  he  knew  the 
pang  that  it  dealt  to  this  aged  soul. 

"  Well,  grand'mere,"  he  said  gently.  4<  Is  it  not  best  ?  Only  for  a  week  or 
two  ? — and  a  week  or  two  will  chase  away  this  young  hero  from  her  memories. 
Now  he  is  nothing  to  her: — but  if  she  have  naught  else  to  think  of  he  will 
gather,  from  absence,  beauty  and  stature  not  his  own.  Tell  me,  does  not  your 
experience  of  your  sex  suggest  the  truth  of  that? " 

Grand'mere  sighed,  and  shook  her  white  head. 

"I  daresay,  Tricotrin; — you  know  in  my  girlhood,  among  my  people,  if 
one  had  a  dream  in  the  head,  or  a  pang  at  the  heart,  there  was  the  baking,  or 
the  washing,  or  the  beetroot-hoeing,  or  the  grass  carrying,  or  the  cow  that  was 
sick,  or  the  calf  that  was  hand-reared,  always  to  occupy  one,  and  thrust  one's 
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self  out  of  the  way, — see  you  ?    With  the  little  darling — it  is  different  of  course. 
She  has  nothing  to  do  but  to  dream." 

"And  such  dreams  arc  the  highways  to  sin  !  It  would  have  been  better, — 
ten  thousand  times  better, — if  she  had  had  the  beetroot-hoeing  and  the  farm- 
house cares.  But  between  us  we  have  spoilt  the  child." 

"Tricotrin  !     She  is  a  little  born  princess  !  " 

"  Horn  princesses  without  palaces  ready  for  them  are  in  a  sorry  plight. 
Viva  is  only— vain,  ambitious,  and  thoroughly  feminine.  Those  (nullities  are 
not  confined  to  palaces." 

"  You  always  jest,"  murmured  grand'mere.  "  Hut  will  you  really  take  her 
to  that  terrible  city  ?" 

"  That  city  is  more  terrible  while  it  is  seen  through  the  mists  of  her  unsat- 
isfied longing.  And  she  shall  come  back  in  a  fortnight,  at  the  farthest." 

The  still  bright  black  eyes  of  the  old  woman  clouded  with  the  slow  painful 
tears  of  age. 

"Come  back?"  she  echoed,  as  she  turned  away.  "Never  the  same, 
Tricotrin,  never  the  same  !" 

And  on  her  there  weighed  a  bitter  foreboding: — she  had  seen  three  fearless 
hopeful  young  lives  pass  from  her  into  that  furnace  of  Paris,  never  again  to  sit 
in  the  light  of  her  lonely  hearth. 

"  Never  the  same  !  "  thought  Tricotrin.  "  She  will  never  be  the  same, 
though  she  stay  here  for  year  after  year.  The  aged  will  never  remember  that 
th«'  youth  which  they  love  will  escape  from  them, — will  die  out  of  their  sight 
into  its  own  all-absorbed  ego." 

Meantime  the  Waif  herself  grew  wild  with  rapture:  Paris  suggested  to  her 
a  beatitude  that  Paradise  entirely  failed  to  do.  All  her  elastic  and  vivacious 
nature  was  loosened  to  ecstatic  joy,  in  which  both  her  young  Faust  and  her 
King  Arthur  were  alike  forgotten. 

True,  she  was  going  in  a  manner  very  different  from  her  ambition:  she  was 
going  with  the  homely  wife  of  the  miller,  whose  mission  was  nothing  more 
elevated  than  to  seek  a  sick  son,  a  private  soldier,  in  hospital:  she  was  "going 
like  a  peasant"  she  thought  wistfully,  into  that  great  bla/.ing  whirlp. 

•K!  splendors.      Hut  the  delight  of  it   far  outbalanced  the  minor 
drawback;  and  moreover  her  love  for  Tricotrin  was  so  much  stronger  thai 
her  ambition  as  yet,  that  when   she  was  with  him,  no  want  or  wish   remained 
upon  her.      Hi-,  influence  was  great  on   her;  greater  In 

than  ever  forced;  and  in  his  presence  all  that  was  nobler  in  her  awoke,  all  that 
was  baser  waned. 

des,  she  was  but  a  child,  a  child  who  had  seen  nothing,  and  to  whom  all 
the  earth  was  glorious.      Paris  was  the  golden  land:   once  permitted  entra 
it  all  things  seemed   possible  to  happen  to   her:    -even  to  its  people  finding  in 
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her  the  daughter  of  the  old  dead  races  of  the  throne  of  Gaul  !  To  be  claimed 
and  crowned  in  Paris  would  not  have  been  too  wonderful  an  apotheosis  to  her 
triumphs, — as  she  dreamed  of  them. 

It  is  said  that  earliest  youth  is  so  happy  because  its  present  is  sufficient  to 
it:  is  it  not  rather  because  the  future  is  still  an  empire  as  yet  uninherited,  in 
whose  unentered  domain  all  glories  and  all  ectasies  are  possible  ? 

It  went  to  her  heart,- warm  though  wayward,  to  give  pain  to  the  old  woman 
she  loved;  to  bid  adieu  to  the  poultry  and  the  doves,  and  the  pigeons  that 
plumed  themselves  all  day  long  on  the  thatch  of  the  shed,  and  knew  her  voice 
and  their  own  names  so  well;  to  kiss  the  white  cat  for  the  last  time,  and  know 
that  for  fourteen  long  days  it  milst  miss  her  when  it  mewed  for  its  milk  and  its 
bread.  But  the  joy  of  her  departure  outweighed  her  regret;  and  though  she 
felt  all  that  clinging  to  the  only  home  she  had  known,  which  every  young  thing 
does  when  it  first  goes  forth  into  its  new  and  separate  existence,  the  magnifi- 
cence of  the  possibilities  that  she  saw  before  her  in  that  one  word  "  Paris," 
stifled  the  emotion  as  fast  as  it  rose. 

She  went,  with  scarce  a  sigh,  with  scarce  a  backward  glance,  away  from  the 
home  of  her  childhood.  Away — for  aught  she  knew — forever. 

The  slow  sail,  miles  down  the  river,  in  the  early  dawn  to  the  landing-place 
nearest  the  town  whence  the  diligence  started.  The  posting-inn,  with  its  busy 
noise  and  movement,  its  ponderous  gilded  sign  swinging  against  the  wooden 
grape-wreathed  balcony,  its  chatter  of  many  tongues.  The  dashing  of  the 
cumbrous  vehicle  along  the  sunny  road,  with  the  incessant  flack-crack  of  the 
leathern  whips,  and  the  jingling  chimes  of  the  galloping  horses'  harness-bells. 
The  stoppages  by  picturesque  wayside  cabarets,  bowered  in  pear-trees  golden 
with  fruit,  or  chestnuts  full  of  their  spike-armored  nuts,  where  the  timbers 
were  old  as  the  days  of  crusades,  and  the  lichens  all  gray  from  six  centuries' 
growth. 

The  night's  sleep  in  an  antique  town,  where  a  cathedral  that  was  a  Kyrie 
Eleison  in  stone  uprose  in  the  midst,  with  the  low-peaked  crowded  roofs  lying 
far  down  about  its  feet,  as  the  worlds  lie  around  the  feet  of  God.  The  next 
day's  repetition  of  the  joys  of  the  day  past,  while  the  varied  scenes  flew  by  like 
magic,  and  woods  and  streams,  hamlets  and  convents,  church  spires  and  river 
bridges,  were  all  left  behind  in  the  sunlight.  The  approach  to  Paris  in  the 
mellow  evening  time,  through  the  beautiful  broad  road  of  Versailles,  down 
the  stony  slopes  of  Sevres  and  Billancourt,  past  the  noble  wooded  heights  of 
St.  Cloud,  and  so  into  the  city  in  its  gorgeous  night-beauty: — all  that  was  tedious 
or  irksome  to  others  to  her  was  one  perpetual  panorama  of  delight. 

Viva  was  in  enchantment. 

In  that  warm,  ruddy,  luscious  autumn,  when  summer  heats  stretched  over 
the  vintage-month,  there  were  high  festivals  in  the  City  of  the  World.  Even 
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as  Rome  before  her,  she,  with  her  vast  proletariate  and  her  vast  armies,  lulled 
the  hungry  cry  of  the  one  with  the  feast  and  spectacle  in  which  she  celebrated 
the  victories  of  the  other. 

There  had  been  war,  and  successful  war.  The  blood  and  the  treasu 
the  people  had  been  poured  out  on  the  African  sands,  and  the  tricolor  had  been 
borne  aloft  over  thousands  of  quivering  bodies.  France  had  conquered,  and 
was  rapturous  in  pride:  for  the  vulture  of  dreed  and  the  skeleton  of  Debt  were 
her  trophies,  and  they  wore  to  her  eyes  the  shapes  of  the  archangels  of  Patriotism 
and  Honor. 

There  was  a  week-long  rejoicing  and  ceasing  from  labor.  The  dumb  brutes 
travailed  in  agony;  the  women  went  down  into'the  depths  of  bestial  vice  u>  find 
their  daily  bread;  the  patriots  and  the  thinkers  were  forced  into  silence  in  prison 
or  in  exile;  the  future  was  pawned  to  the  Gold  Devil,  that  he  might  gild  with 
its  happiness  the  present.  But  the  song,  and  the  dance,  and  the  laugh,  and 
the  trumpet  were  all  that  were  heard  on  the  air. 

In  the  first  of  those  nights,  when  the  populace  was  mad  with  delight,  when 
the  long  avenues  shone  with  a  million  of  lights,  when  the  red,  white  and  blue 
banners. tossed  in  the  golden  gas-glare,  when  the  wings  of  the  glittering  • 
glowed  in  the  ruby  torch  flame,  when  the  air  was  alive  with  wild  melody,  and 
music  burst  from  every  nook  of  the  city — in  the  first  of  these  nights  the  Waif 
first  beheld  Paris. 

She  forgot  all  her  woes  and  all  her  ambitions;  she  cared  nothing  wl; 
she  came  as  princess  or  peasant;  she  was  in  a  delirium  of  delight,  a  trance  of 
magic — this  was  the  world  !     Oh,  how  rapturous  a  thing  was  the  mere 
of  living  ! — how  endless  a  pageant  the  mere  succession  of  years  !     So  the  child 
thought,  wafted    into  the  victory-drunk,   flower-crowned  joy  of  the  city,  and 
gazing  over  the  throngs  with  her  eyes  like  two  stars,  and   her  cheeks  burning 
scarlet,  and  the  breathless  laughter  on  her  happy  parted  lips. 


CHAPTER  XVI. 

LIKE  had  no  terrors,  no  darkness,  no  sadness,  no  peril  in  the  sight  of  Viva; 
it  was  only  one  moving  picture  of  changeless  color  and  endless  charm.     There 
was  nothing  in-her  of  the  poet's  melancholy,  of  the  visionary's  instinctivt 
for  woes  that  are  old  as  the  world,  and  that  keep  their  cruel  time  with 
pulse  that  beats.     Paris  and  she  were  like  one  another — gay,  beautiful,  volatile, 
vivacious,  inconstant,  ardent,  glittering  thing->,  full  of  fond  enthusiasm,  yet  full 
of  fickle  caprice,  always  willing  to  smile,  never  willing  to  weep,  ardent  in  instan- 
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taneous  worship,  cruel  from  pure  thoughtlessness.  The  city  caressed  the  child, 
the  child  loved  the  city. 

Her  fair  bright  face,  with  its  great  dark  radiant  eyes,  and  the  yellow  hair 
pushed  back  under  her  little  scarlet  hood,  drew  every  glance  after  it,  in  the 
crowds  of  the  theatres,  in  the  little  wooden  booths  of  the  fairs,  under  the  trees 
of  the  public  gardens,  or  beneath  the  lamps  of  the  boulevards  at  evening.  He 
was  with  her,  she  was  sacred  to  the  people;  and  all  the  flowers  and  flags  and 
wreaths  and  toys  that  form  the  current  of  merchandise  of  such  festal  times 
were  rained  upon  her. 

But  that  which  Viva  loved  the  best  was  to  see  the  throng  in  a  street  turn 
by  one  impulse  to  gaze  at  her.  What  made  her  pulse  throb  highest  was  to 
hear  the  men  who  looked  noble  murmur  after  her,  "  Is  it  a  child  or  woman  ? — 
what  a  perfect  face  !  " 

The  air  was  rife  with  adulation  for  her,  but  it  was  less  dangerous  than  one 
voice  whispering  it  in  solitude;  even  as  poisons  that  neutralize  each  other 
injure  less  than  one  drop  poured  alone.  She  lived  with  the  good  woman 
Mevert,  high  in  a  quaint  old  wooden  house  on  the  border-line  of  the  Pays 
Latin;  but  she  was  with  Tricotrin  all  the  day,  and  all  the  long  lustrous  evenings. 
She  was  ecstatically  happy,  and  he  imagined  her  content;  so  she  was,  because, 
wandering  through  the  palaces,  or  watching  the  grand  people  in  their  carriages, 
Viva  already  mused,  "  I  have  power  because  I  have  beauty.  I  will  be  great, 
too,  some  day." 

He  thought  her  satisfied  with  the  lot  he  gave  her,  as  she  laughed  on  her 
buoyant  way  beside  him;  she  was  only  so  because,  without  reasoning  why,  she 
felt  she  should  ere  long  escape  from  it. 

Tricotrin,  for  once,  was  blind,  and  believed  that  which  he  wished  to  believe. 
Living  in  a  poor  little  room  with  the  miller's  wife,  she  was  happy,  he  believed, 
in  the  people's  pleasures,  in  the  luxurious  sense  of  young  life,  in  such  music, 
such  mirth,  such  festal  sights  as  he  could  give  her  by  merely  bringing  her 
through  streets  and  gardens.  There  had  been  nothing  inordinate  in  her  desires; 
they  were  gratified  by  such  mere  change  of  place  as  this.  Why  should  she 
not  always  be  happy  thus  ? 

The  man's  own  intellect,  so  richly  stored,  and  his  own  soul,  so  catholic  in 
sympathy,  made  him  contented  in  the  simplest  form  of  life,  so  long  as  he  had 
liberty,  and  health,  and  the  beauties  of  the  earth.  Forgetful  of  the  difference 
between  a  life  that  draws  its  pleasures  from  the  mind  within  and  the  life  that 
needs  to  have  them  supplied  by  the  world  without,  he  saw  no  reason  why  she 
should  not  be  happy  thus  also. 

But  Viva  was  dreaming  a  different  dream.  When  she  had  been  six  nights 
in  Paris,  and  three  of  them  had  been  spent  at  theatres  thrown  open  to  the  public 
in  the  Parisian  holiday,  a  new  and  strong  passion  took  possession  of  her.  It 
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was  the  passion  for  the  stage.  Nothing  of  all  she  saw,  save  the  splendid  pomp 
in  the  courts  of  the  Tuileries,  charmed  her  like  the  stage. 

Her  vine-harvest  feast  that  she  had  scorned  was  a  million  times  more  poetic, 
more  picturesque,  more  classic,  more  full  of  peace,  and  mirth,  and  beauty  than 
aught  she  saw  in  the  theatres.  But  to  the  child,  the  artificial  brilliancy,  the 
mock  sovereignties  of  the  drama  were  far  more  attractive;  partly  because  they 
were  novel,  chiefly  because  they  represented  that  phase  of  life  which  had  a  fatal 
charm  for  her,  and  gained  that  visible  and  public  applause  which  seemed  to  her 
the  choicest  and  the  sweetest  of  rewards. 

She  was  all  in  the  wrong.  Her  imagination,  although  so  fanciful,  was  bar- 
baric, in  its  passion  for  show  and  for  triumph;  but  her  nature  had  been  created 
thus,  and  nothing  could  have  eradicted  that  one  evil  instinct  from  it. 

The  chief  thing  that  enchanted  her  with  the  stage  was  this:  she  heard  that 
actors  and  actresses  were  people  whose  origin  was  cither  totally  obscured  or 
confessedly  very  low;  she  saw  them  intoxicating  a  multitude,  and  receiving  a 
public  homage  of  whose  real  character  she  was  wholly  ignorant.  She,  who 
began  to  suspect  that  her  fairy  progenitors  would  never  do  very  much  for  her, 
did  not  see  why  to  her  also  this  golden  path  should  not  open.  She  would 
glance  at  herself  in  the  mirrors  she  passed,  and  would  think,  "If  even  1  had 
not  genius,  1  should  have  beauty  !  " 

And  her  feminine  instinct  told  her  that  the  latter  was  the  greater  and  more 
potent  influence  of  the  two. 

There  was  one  actress  who  especially  influenced  her — an  actress  who  looked 
almost  as  young  as  herself  on  the  stage,  with  a  gay,  innocent  face  like  a  cherub's, 
and  the  most  graceful  caprices  that  ever  adorned  the  coquettish  parts  that  she 
played.  She  was  a  very  great  actress,  very  famous,  very  full  of  riches,  very 
widely  worshipped — one  who  ruined  every  fool  that  loved  her  with  a  laugh  as 
light  as  a  lark's  song,  and  who  triumphed  in  the  height  of  her  reckless  vice  as  a 
conqueror  in  the  altitude  of  his  power.  Of  that  Viva  knew  nothing  whatsoever, 
but  she  heard  the  thunder  of  applause  with  which  the  public  greeted  her;  she 
saw  the  crowns,  the  wreaths,  the  jewels  that  were  flung  in  profusion  at  her; 
she  thought  nothing  on  earth  could  be  so  glorious  as  to  be  this  enchantress 
whom  they  called  Coriolis. 

Coriolis's  eyes — acute,  swift-seeing  eyes,  though  so  lambent  and  so  blue 
with  their  sunny  laughter — caught  the  look  of  rapt  adoration  on  the  handsome 
young  face  under  its  scarlet-hood  among  the  close-packed  audience,  and,  well 
used  as  she  was  to  homage,  was  amused  and  pleased  with  the  child's  rapture 
at  her.  She  knew  that  it  was  the  most  sincere  she  could  have,  and  she  gave 
Viva  one  night  a  smile  across  the  house  that  made  its  recipient  as  proud  as 
though  an  empress  had  caressed  her. 

One  day  the  child — wandering  under  the  boulevard  trees  with  her  old  friend 
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Mevert,  in  a  morning  when  Tricotrin  had  not  as  yet  joined  her — was  touched 
lightly  by  the  long  white  wand  of  a  lackey  glistening  in  gold. 

"  Come  to  the  carriage;  Madame  wishes  to  see  you,"  said  the  servant. 

Viva  turned,  and  saw,  looking  out  at  her,  the  lovely  cherubic  head  of  her 
stage-sovereign.  Viva — restlessly  uneasy  because  Mere  Mevert  wore  the 
quaint  costume  and  white  cap  of  her  province,  and  she  herself  was  dressed 
half  like  a  gypsy  and  half  like  a  girl  of  the  old  ages — went  up  to  the  equipage, 
breathless  with  wonder  at  seeing  her  deity  in  mere  mortal  guise  and  out  in 
the  daylight.  She  felt  giddy,  and  incredulous  of  her  own  fortune.  Could  it 
be  that  this  potentate,  whom  all  Paris  adored,  would  prove  after  all  Queen 
Titania  ? 

Coriolis  leaned  over  the  low  door  of  her  carriage. 

"  Child  !  You  are  an  adorer  of  mine,  are  you  not  ?  Where  did  you  come 
from  with  your  picture  of  a  face  ? " 

"  The  Loire,  Madame." 

Viva,  for  the  only  time  in  her  life,  was  shy;  she  was  absorbed  in  gazing  at 
the  matchless  tints  and  graces  of  her  idol. 

"  Sprung  out  of  the  river? — a  second  Venus!  "  laughed  Coriolis.  "  Do  you 
know  what  a  fortune  you  have  in  your  face,  little  one  ?  Here,  take  these;  you 
are  young  enough  still  to  care  for  them." 

She  put  into  Viva's  hand  some  silvered,  painted,  glittering  bonbon  boxes, 
that  were  among  the  many  purchases  piled  in  her  elegant  carriage. 

"  Would  you  not  like  to  come  on  the  stage  ? "  she  went  on,  as  the  child  tried 
to  thank  her  as  well  as  she  could  in  her  amazed  enhancement.  "  You  have 
got  it  in  your  face,  in  your  limbs,  in  your  smile.  It  is  a  fair  life  enough." 

And  the  actress  laughed.  She — a  lovely,  soulless,  sensual,  airy  thing,  with 
a  cherub's  face  and  a  kitten's  folly — had  found  it  so.  She  did  not  mean  evil; 
she  meant  kindness  in  her  way,  in  inciting  the  girl  to  follow  her  choice  of  it. 

Viva  flushed  crimson  to  her  temples. 

"  Oh,  Madame  !  you  think  that  I  could  ? " 

"  Of  course  you  could.  Why  not  ?  With  a  face  like  yours  you  may  have 
no  more  brains  than  a  wooden  Punch;  you  need  act  no  more  than  a  stick;  they 
will  run  after  you.  Look  !  You  are  poor,  I  suppose  ?  " 

"  I  suppose  so,"  assented  Viva,  with  a  burning  sense  of  shame,  and  a  glance 
at  Mere  Mevert's  costume. 

"Of  course  you  are;  you  were  among  the  populace.  Well,  come  to  me 
to-morrow,  at  that  address,  and  I  will  see  what  I  can  do  to  put  you  in  the  way 
and  show  you  to  some  impresarie." 

"  Ah,  Madame  !  "  cried  the  child  rapturously.  "  And  I  shall  have  all  that 
applause?  I  shall  have  just  such  homage  as  yours  ?  I  shall  become  like  you, 
shall  I?" 
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11  I'.ecome  like  me?  Oh  yes!"  laughed  Coriolis;  but  for  the  moment  a 
shade  of  irritation  clouded  her  gay  forget-me-not  eyes. 

"It  I  thought  so  I  would  kill  her  where  she  stands." 

Viva  and  the  actress  both  started  at  the  sound  of  the  voice  near  them.  Tri- 

cotrin  had  drawn  near  as  the  last  words  were  uttered.      He  put  one  hand  on  his 

Waif's  shoulder,  and  with  the  other  tossed  the  costly  sweetmeat  boxes  back  into 

the  carriage.     The  eyes  of  Coriolis  glittered  with  astonishment  and  wrath:  she 

_n  in  her  way,  and  a  pampered  one. 

••  Monsieur  !  who  are  you  that  dare " 

Tricotrin  turned  his  flashing  glance  on  her. 

••  A  year  ago  I  saw  Jean  IJruno — a  maniac." 

And  without  another  word  he  forced  Viva  away; — far  away  down  under  the 
of  the  street. 

She  looked  up  at  him  piteously. 

"  \Vas  ///<//  wrong  too?" 

His  mouth  quivered  with  rage. 

"  My  darling,  my  darling!  not  wrong  in  you.  Ah,  God  !  why  cannot  they 
let  you  be  !  " 

"  But  you  said  you  would  rather  kill  me  than  let  me  grow  like  her?  What 
is  she  ?" 

"  Woe  to  those  who  teach  you  what  sin  means,"  he  muttered  in  his  beard. 
"Viva — that  woman  broke  the  heart  of  an  honest  man.  Would  you  not  rather 
die,  in  poverty  and  obscurity,  than  do  that  ?" 

Viva  hung  her  head  in  silence;  she  knew  in  her  own  heart  that  she- 
would  not. 

"  Hut  she  is  so  lovely,"  she  murmured,  "  and  such  an  exquisite  life  she- 
must  lead;  and— and — I  do  so  want  to  be  an  actress  !  " 

"What!" — he  moved  from    her  as  if  he  were  stung;  he    seemed   to 
bottomless   abyss    yawn   beneath   the   light-dancing   feet  of  the   child  that  he 

loved 

"I  do!"  murmured  Viva.  "  All  those  brilliant  nights,  those  beautiful 
dresses,  those  jewels  that  they  toss  her.  Oh  !  I  should  be  so  happy  on  the 
stage  !  " 

His  face  darkened  with  hot  wrath,  with  bitter  disappointment;  he  had 
fancied  her  happy  because  she  was  with  him  ! 

"  I  have  KUd;      I  would  rather  see  you  in  your  grave  !  "  he  answered  her. 

••  Why?"  asked  Viva,  awed  but  undeterred. 

How  could  he  tell  her  ? 

"  I  thought  you  were  proud.  Viva,"  he  said  bitterly.  "Fine  pride!  To 
desire  to  show  yourself  nightly  for  gold  !  to  lay  bare  your  beauty  to  the 
populace  !  to  be  one  living  lie  from  the  hue  on  your  cheek  to  the  passions  you 
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simulate  !  to  be  a  thing  whose  graces,  and  features,  and  limbs,  and  laughter, 
the  lowest  cur  of  the  people  can  gaze  at  or  enjoy  if  he  pay  a  few  coins  to  your 
master  !  Noble  pride  truly  !  " 

Viva,  who  had  never'heard  from  him  that  scathing  irony  of  word  and  tone, 
was  rather  terrified  than  convinced.  Her  head  dropped;  she  kept  silence. 

"  But  that  exquisite  woman  !  "  she  whispered  at  last.     "She  is  happy  ? " 

"  That  exquisite  woman  ! "  he  echoed,  with  acrid  contempt.  "  Happy  ? 
Oh  yes  !  Possibly  she  is  happy.  Without  soul,  without  pity,  without  honor, 
as  mindless  as  any  flower  that  blows  in  the  breeze,  but  a  flower  that  poisons  all 
who  breathe  near  it, — she  is  happy  doubtless,  because  things  without  conscience 
or  brain  cannot  suffer,  because  gold  makes  the  paradise  of  such  creatures  as 
she  !  '  Exquisite  ? '  Pshaw  !  have  you  lived  amid  nature  not  .to  be  able  to 
know  what  is  false  when  you  see  it  ?  The  red  of  her  lips,  the  flush  on  her 
cheeks,  the  white  of  her  bosom,  the  tears  and  the  laughter  you  by  turns  deem 
so  divine — they  are  all  lies  !  Lies  like  the  life  she  has  chosen  to  lead.  Think 
of  that  woman's  old  age,  think  of  her  future;  child  though  you  be,  cannot  you 
feel  some  of  their  horror ?  M 

He  spoke  with  the  more  vehement  bitterness  of  the  things  he  could  speak 
of  to  her,  because  he  could  not  taint  her  young  mind  by  all  the  truth  of  this 
lamia  whom  she  took  for  an  angel.  It  awed  her,  it  frightened  her;  but  it 
utterly  failed  to  convince  her.  The  actress,  and  the  triumphs  of  the  actress, 
had  taken  toq  deep  a  root  into  her  fancy. 

"Ah!"  said  Tricotrin,  half  fiercely,  half  tenderly,  "you  prefer  a  painted 
lie  to  an  undecked  truth  ?  That  is  ever  your  sex's  choice  !  " 

He  walked  on  in  a  silence  which  the  child  did  not  break;  she  was  puzzled 
and  keenly  disappointed;  he  was  wounded  and  roused  to  hot  wrath  with  this 
traitress  who  must  needs  seek  to  taint  and  allure  what  he  cherished. 

Viva  took  courage  at  last  to  speak,  though  she  felt  the  only  fear  of  him 
that  she  had  ever  known. 

"  But  the  Coriolis  asked  me  to  go  and  see  her  to-morrow,"  she  whispered, 
"  at  the  place  on  this  card,  in  the  day-time,  you  know.  May  I  not  even  do 
that  ? " 

Tricotrin  stopped  in  his  rapid  stride,  and  looked  straight  in  her  uplifted 
eyes. 

"Yes,  Viva.  Go  if  you  choose.  I  coerce  no  one's  liberty.  But — I  do 
not  share  your  life  with  that  wanton.  If  you  go  to  Coriolis  you  will  be  dead 
to  me." 

The  girl's  head  dropped  again;  she  was  struck  with  the  sharpest  terror 
her  fair  caressed  life  had  ever  known.  He  waited  vainly  some  moments  for 
answer;  then  he  asked  her, — 

"  Which  do  you  choose  ? " 
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She  lifted  her  face  eagerly,  and  he  saw  her  lashes  all  wet  with  unshed  tears. 

••  i  >h  you, — you  !     What  should  I  do  without  you  ?" 

His  face  cleared  like  a  landscape  from  which  the  sun  sweeps  away  all  the 
storm-mists. 

••  That  is  well,"  he  said  simply.  "And  now, — let  us  go  and  look  for  some 
bonbons  as  handsome  as  those  I  threw  away  from  you  just  now  !  " 

Viva  shook  her  head  with  a  sigh. 

"  I  am  not  a  baby  !  "  she  said,  impatiently,  and  a  grave  shadow  was  over 
her  face,  that  no  pageant  of  the  streets,  no  passage  of  the  troops,  no  Polinchi- 
nelle  chattering  his  fun,  no  Dulcamara  vaunting  his  wares  at  beat  of  drum, 
nothing  of  all  the  frolic  and  the  glitter  of  the  holiday-noon  availed  to  chase- 
away.  In  the  audaciousness  of  her  supreme  ignorance  she  disbelieved  that 
this  woman  could  be  aught  save  what  the  fair  cherubic  face  of  her  avouched; 
and  she  looked  back  with  passionate  vexed  longing  to  those  golden  gates  that 
he  had  closed  upon  herself — the  gates  of  an  actress's  career  ! 

She  is  not  the  first,  who,  saved  from  hell,  have  thought  that  they  lost 
heaven. 

"  Is  this  all  that  Paris  has  done  ? "  thought  Tricotrin.  "  To  exchange  her 
young  Faust  for  the  stage  of  Paris  is  a  poor  mending  of  evils  !  " 

His  spirit  chafed  within  him;  all  his  happy  philosophies,  which  loathed 
anxiety,  and  sought  mirth  and  serenity  as  the  essence  of  existence,  were  jarred 
and  dethroned  by  this  feminine  incarnation  of  Caprice  which  he  harbored. 

He  felt  a  sort  of  despair  before  her  future;  he  to  whose  strong  and  sunny 
nature  despair  had  been  unknown.  Rich  he  could  never  make  her;  give  her 
the  life  she  coveted  he  never  could;  how  then  could  he  make  her  content, 
or  even  perhaps  keep  her  from  destruction  ?  For  Tricotrin  knew  her  sex  well; 
and  knew  that  these  passionate  propulsions,  such  as  hers,  to  wealth,  and  glitter, 
and  luxury,  are  a  hundred-fold  more  likely  to  be  the  cause  of  a  woman's  fall, 
than  the  softer  and  more  generous  emotions  to  which  their  dishonor  is  senti- 
mentally attributed. 

He  had  answered  her  with  a  bitterness  and  a  sternness  wholly  unnatural  to 
him,  because  his  powerlessness  in  this  one  thing  stung  him  so  keenly.  For  one 
solution  only  of  the  problem  rose  before  him.  She  loved  him  with  a  genuine 
ardent  love,  if  it  were  only  the  love  of  a  child;  she  had  grown  infinitely  dear 
to  him  in  the  past  year — her  loveliness  beguiled  his  eyes,  her  grace  bewitched 
his  senses;  and  all  his  heart  and  his  soul  had  kept  so  full  of  youth  still  through 
the  warmth  of  his  sympathies  and  the  healthfulness  of  his  life,  that  he,  so  young 
still  in  all  the  best  things  of  youth,  forgot  he  was  not  so  in  her  eyes.  Forgot 
it  at  times  when  the  thought  swept  by  him, — why  should  it  not  be  jx>ssible  for 
this  bright  bird  to  find  its  best-loved  nest  in  his  own  bosom,  there  to  be  safe- 
harbored  ever  fruin  the  beat  of  the  storm-wind  and  the  swoop  of  the  hawk  ?  He 
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never  drew  the  thought  out  into  full  light  from  the  golden  haze  of  immature 
resolve  and  resisted  desire  in  which  it  lay;  but  it  abode  with  him,  and  grew 
daily  stronger  than  he  knew.  It  had  moved  him  to  the  vehement  and  caustic 
satire  with  which  he  had  retorted  on  her  allurement  to  the  pollution  of  the  stage: 
— he  had  indeed  scorned  the  traitress  of  Bruno,  but  it  was  as  the  temptress  of 
his  Waif  that  he  abhorred  Coriolis. 

He  had  been  unable  to  foresee,  when  he  took  the  child  to  the  gay  follies  of 
the  gayest  theatre,  that  this  woman,  whose  triumphs  were  more  than  half  due  to 
her  sins,  would  exercise  so  instantaneous  and  fatal  a  sorcery  over  the  mind  of 
a  creature  whom  he  would  have  thought  far  too  proud  to  care  for  the  tinsel 
lustre  and  the  false  glamour  of  a  dramatic  career.  To  him,  knowing  the  vain, 
cruel,  criminal,  sensual  life  of  the  lost  wife  of  Bruno,  the  actress  was  no  more 
than  a  marionette  set  in  play  to  provoke  a  crowd's  laughter:  that  she  could  be, 
by  virtue  of  her  smiling  eyes  and  her  enchanting  grace,  an  angel  in  Viva's  sight, 
was  incomprehensible  to  him.  Long  doubtful  whether  or  no  to  darken  the 
sunny  horizon  of  her  thoughts  by  the  knowledge  of  evil  and  misery,  he  was 
stung  at  last,  by  her  persistent  regret  for  her  lost  deity,  to  tell  her  the  story 
that  the  Marseillais  sailor  had  told  him.  He  did  not  show  her  the  guilt  to 
which  Bruno's  wife  had  fled,  but  he  showed  her  the  heartlessness  of  that  flight, 
he  sketched  to  her  the  awful. wreck  of  the  man's  mind,  and  the  pathetic  fidelity 
of  his  wronged  love.  Viva  was  volatile,  careless,  selfish,  though  in  a  soft  be- 
witching fashion:  he  fancied  almost,  at  times,  that  she  needed  to  be  scourged 
with  pain  to  become,  like  Undine,  a  human  creature  to  feel. 

She  listened,  where  they  had  stopped  by  a  bench  under  the  great  Luxem- 
bourg trees,  with  her  eyes  full  of  earnestness,  her  face  full  of  wondering  regret. 
It  tou9hed  her,  this  tragedy — if  it  did  not  penetrate  very  deeply. 

"  The  poor  Bruno  !  "  she  said  softly,  with  a  sigh  of  pity:  she  was  always 
pitiful,  when — she  paused  to  see  pity  was  needed. 

"  Well  ?  "  said  Tricotrin  gently,  when  the  tale  had  been  told.  "  Well  !— 
which  are  your  sympathies  with  now,  your  goddess  Coriolis,  or  the  sailor  whom 
she  wronged  and  forsook  ?  " 

Viva  meditated  wistfully,  her  head  sinking  down  like  a  flower  with  dew  in 
its  bells. 

"  Of  course  she  was  cruel — she  was  wrong,"  she  murmured.  "  But  then, 
— how  could  they  be  happy  ?  He  was  content  with  the  life,  and  she  was 
not !  " 

Even  while  the  swift  instinct  of  the  child  fixed  with  accurate  aim  on  the  one 
secret  of  the  misery  of  so  many  wedded  lives,  she  stabbed,  in  her  innocent 
unconsciousness,  to  its  core  the  generous  and  noble  heart  that  gave  her  such 
unrequited  tenderness. 

Tricotrin  rose  quickly  from  their  seat  under  the  chestnut-tree. 
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"So!  Discontent  is  pretext  enough  for  disloyalty!"  he  said  bitterly. 
"  Well — what  we  allow  to  nations  we  must  accord  to  women,  I  supp< 

And  he  took  her  home  in  silence  to  her  little  city-nest,  high  in  air,  in  the 
Latin. 

She  knew  that  in  some  way  she  had  vexed  him,  but  she  did  not  seek  to  find 
out  why,  with  her  customary  caressing  penitence:  she,  in  her  turn,  was  aggrieved 
because  IKT  fair  idol  had  been  cast  down  from  her  altar,  and  proved  no  longer 
of  soilless  ivory  and  of  pure  silver,  but  of  common  dark-stained  clay.  The 
actress  had  brought  the  first  severance  and  difference  between  them;  because, 
by  the  lips  of  the  actress  the  voices  of  the  world,  the  voices  of  sins  that  are 
sweet,  had  spoken  to  Viva. 

Meantime,  Circumstance  fashioned  her  fate  as  it  commonly  fashions  the 
fates  of  all,  let  prescience,  and  sagacity,  and  skill,  and  care  strive  how  they 
may  to  shape  them  so  that  no  chance  or  accident  should  ever  have  power 
adversely  to  affect  them. 

That  night  Tricotrin's  heart  smote  him;  he  thought  he  had  been  harsh  to 
the  "little  one."      He  rebuked  himself  for  having  so  roughly  brushed  away  her 
happy  ideals;  for  having  so  ruthlessly  shown  her  the  corruption  of  what  i 
to  her  innocent  eyes  so  divine.      He   had   spoken  on  the  spur  of  an  acute  pain, 
and  of  the  fear  that  had  filled   him  lest  she  should  fall  into  the  pleasure  and 
•  n-baited  snares  of  a  courtesan's  career.     He  fancied  he  had  been  cruel  to 
her,  as  he  watched  her  sitting  in  the  attic  window,  looking  out  over  the  sunset- 
!   roofs  of  Paris  with  a  troubled  shade  on  her  face  and  her  hands  lying 
listlessly  in  her  lap. 

Yet — if  she  deemed  him  cruel  because  he  would  not  launch  her  on  that  life, 
he  knew  that  she  must  continue  so  to  think  him.  He  would  as  soon — ou  sooner 
—have  aided  her  to  throw  herself  into  the  black  Seine,  flowing  yonder  under 
the  old  walls  of  the  Palace  of  Justice. 

ll<-  -.vent  up  to  her  and  laid  his  hand  on  her  shoulder. 

"  Well,  Viva  ! — what  good  was  it  for  you  to  set  your  heart  on  roaming 
with  me,  if  the  first  yellow-haired  woman  you  meet  makes  you  dissatisfied 
thus?" 

"  It  is  not  that,"  the  girl  answered  slowly.     "It  is " 

-It  is  what?" 

"  Well — I  was  thinking  if  one  would  be  like  her  through  being  wicked,  it 
must  be  very  hard  work  to  keep  good  !  " 

Tricotrin  smiled,  a  little  sadly. 

"Y<-u  have  found  out  that  common-place?  I  do  not  dispute  it.  Evil 
thrives;  and  honor  will  not  be  wooed  because  she  brings  plenteousness.  It  is 
just  this  which  corrupts  the  world,  Viva, — evil  pays  well,  honor  will  not  be 
followed  by  nieiceiiav. 
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She  gave  a  deep  sigh. 

"  But  she  looks  so  happy  ?  " — the  question  could  not  be  general  to  her,  she 
argued  only  from  the  personality. 

"  Happy  !  As  a  mollusc  is  happy  so  long  as  the  sea  sweeps  prey  into  its 
jaws;  what  does  the  mollusc  care  how  many  lives  have  been  shipwrecked  so 
long  as  the  tide  wafts  its  worms?  She  has  killed  her  conscience,  Viva;  there 
is  no  murder  more  awful.  It  is  to  slay  what  touch  of  God  we  have  in  us  ! " 

Viva  was  awed,  and  was  silent. 

"  Why  does  God  let  such  things  live  then  ?  "  she  asked,  at  the  last. 

"  Ah,  child  !  Why  does  God  let  the  dumb  beasts  be  born  only  to  perish 
after  lives  of  long  torture  ?  The  marvel  of  creation  is  one  we  shall  never  solve 
on  earth.  But  come  !  Those  problems  are  too  deep  for  your  age.  Let  us  go 
and  see  the  last  fireworks  !  " 

The  fireworks  made  her  a  child  again;  they  were  the  end  and  crown  of  the 
long  week  of  festivity,  and  they  fell  in  golden  showers  and  leapt  in  fires  of 
every  hue,  till  they  were  seen  by  those  far  away  on  the  distant  terraces  of 
Saint-Germain. 

The  young  uplifted  head,  with  that  glow  and  conflict  of  color  reflected  on 
it,  as  the  sparkling  rain  of  flame  sprang  upward  and  descended  from  the  summit 
of  the  Arch,  attracted  many  a  glance  near  her  far  more  than  did  the  fire-play. 
With  the  lofty  stature  and  the  leonine  head  of  Tricotrin  behind  her,  as  he 
guarded  her  from  the  pressure  of  the  crowds,  she  was  a  picture; — even  to  the 
picture-sated  eyes  of  worn  Parisians. 

Among  those  who  thus  saw  her  were  two  whose  gaze  never  left  her  face, 
so  unconscious  of  their  study  of  it,  as  her  eyes  followed  the  gay  magnificence 
of  the  fireworks'  display. 

One  of  them  was  a  man  jammed  in  the  dense  press,  into  which  he  had 
accidently  been  entangled — the  man  to  whom  Tricotrin  had  given  his  "chance." 
And  he  read  her  face  with  a  hard  eager  intentness,  as  one  who  reads  the  lines 
of  a  book  that  he  must  commit  to  memory  and  use  at  need. 

The  other  was  a  person  looking  wearily  out  from  where  his  carriage  was 
blocked,  in  a  by-street,  refused  entrance  into  the  Champs  Elysees  that  was 
consecrated  to  foot  passengers.  He  was  an  invalid,  a  scholar,  a  nobleman, 
a  recluse  of  middle  age;  and  the  face  of  the  girl  with  its  brilliant  tint,  its  care- 
less happiness,  its  marvellous  perfection  of  beauty,  youth,  and  health,  stirred 
him  to  a  strong  emotion,  half  pain,  half  pleasure. 

The  carriage  was  close  to  the  corner  of  the  street;  its  object  had  been  to 
cross  the  road,  but  the  mounted  gendarmes  had  interposed.  Tricotrin  was 
scarcely  a  yard  from  it;  its  occupant  leaned  slightly  forward  and  spoke  to  him. 

"  Tricotrin  !  Let  your  young  companion  come  hither;  she  is  not  safe  in 
that  throng." 
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Tricotrin  looked  round,  and  smiled. 

"  Thank  you; — you  are  .very  kind." 

The  offer  had  been  frankly  made;  he  accepted  it  as  frankly,  knowing  well 
the  speaker.  Viva  was  lifted  in  an  instant  upon  the  seat  of  the  equipage;  and, 
as  she  thought  to  herself,  if  she  had  only  not  had  that  scarlet  cloak  on,  with  its 
hood  half  over  her  curls,  who  could  have  known  she  was  not  a  young  duchess  ? 
Her  vexation  about  the  cloak  slightly  spoiled  her  pleasure  in  the  fire-works; 
she  had  not  thought  of  it  on  foot,  but  in  a  carriage — it  was  so  different.  She 
would  not  have  been  much  consoled  if  she  had  known  how  exquisitely  pictur- 
esque that  costume  made  her  look.  Viva,  like  many  of  her  sex,  well  as  she 
loved  her  loveliness,  would  rather  have  looked  greater  than  have  looked 
beautiful. 

She  was  occupied,  too,  in  glancing  at  the  owner  of  the  vehicle;  he  was 
worn,  pale,  attenuated,  plain  of  feature,  though  his  countenance  was  one  of 
great  intelligence;  he  did  not  at  all  look  like  the  knight-errant  who  was  to  take  a 
dispossessed  princess  back  to  her  rightful  heritage,  but  he  had  an  attraction  for 
her  because  he  was  visibly  of  some  high  rank  by  his  attendants,  and  because 
his  weary  melancholy  eyes  dwelt  on  her  with  so  unmistakable  an  admiration. 

She  talked  to  him,  in  answer  to  his  questions,*with  vivacious  volubility;  she 
was  happy,  elated,  excited,  and  had  an  intense  enjoyment  in  being  so  promi- 
nent in  that  grand  carriage — an  enjoyment  only  damped  by  the  hapless  scarlet 
cloak. 

Tricotrin  leaned  against  the  door,  and  listened  to  her  mirthful  chatter — in 
silence. 

"  May  I  not  drive  you  home  ? "  asked  the  owner  of  the  carriage,  when  the 
last  of  the  fire-show  was  over.  Tricotrin  lifted  the  girl  down  on  to  the  ground. 

"  No — those  born  to  walk  had  best  not  learn  the  ease  of  equipages.  Many 
thanks  for  your  kindness  and  your  courtesies." 

The  Due  ile  Lint  smiled  wearily. 

"That  man  is  a  character,"  he  thought,  as  Estmere  had  done  before  him; 
"and  the  child — the  child  is  like  a  summer-day  in  one's  youth." 

The  next  afternoon  the  same  elegant  equipage  entered  the  I 'ays  Latin,  and 
its  master  ascended  the  five  flights  of  rickety  stairs  to  the  chamber  where 
Viva,  after  a  long  morning  out  of  doors,  sat  on  the  boarded  floor,  cracking  nuts, 
and  tossing  them  uncracked  to  her  old  friend  Mistigri,  singing  to  herself 
opera  air  of  Ricci's,  caught  up  from  the  streets.     Me:  t  was  with  her 

sick  son;  Tricotrin,  on  a  smooth-planed  plank  of  deal,  was  painting  with  that 
rare  happy  skill  he  possessed,  smoking  the  while,  and  thrusting  out  of  sight 
for  the  moment  that  vexed  question,  "  what  would  become  of  her  ? " 

He  rose  and  welcomed  the  new  comer  cordially,  though  with  surprise. 
Viva  dropped  her  nuts,  and  sprang  to  her  feet — to  be  caught  sitting  on  the 
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floor  was  worse  than  to  have  been  seen  in  a  scarlet  cloak  !  But,  his  carriage 
apart,  this  stranger  had  so  little  of  grandeur  about  him,  was  so  grave,  so  unas- 
suming, so  dumb,  as  it  were,  before  the  dauntlessness  and  the  pretty  insolence 
of  her  own  air,  that  Viva  concluded  he  could  have  been  nobody  very  great, 
after  all,  and  heeded  his  presence  but  little. 

Tricotrin,  on  the  contrary,  treated  him  with  a  regard  he  rarely  showed  to 
men  of  rank;  he  knew  the  worth  of  character  when  he  met  it,  and  this  char- 
acter was  of  pure  gold. 

Years  before,  in  the  wild,  hot  days  of  a  midsummer  revolution,  he  had  seen 
it  tested.  The  mob  had  thundered  at  the  gates  of  a  great  hotel,  and  forced 
the  bronze  and  brazen  scroll-work  in.  On  to  the  flight  of  steps  that  led  to  the 
entrance-door,  when  the  court  was  filled  with  seething  human  life,  there  had 
come  one  weak  and  slender  form,  inspired  with  all  the  fire  and  the  dignity  of  a 
great  race  in  that  one  moment.  The  sickly  and  suffering  Due  de  Lira  had 
looked  quietly  down  on  the  infuriated  people  with  a  look  half  contempt  and 
half  compassion.  "  You  intend  to  pass  my  threshold  ?  "  he  had  said.  u  Very 
well.  But  it  will  be  over  my  dead  body.  Now — advance  ! " 

And  Tricotrin,  whose  pulse  never  beat  so  high  as  under  the  wine-draught  of 
revolution,  and  whose  voice  the  insurgents  followed  as  chargers  the  trumpet- 
call,  hearing  that  quiet  and  gallant  defiance,  had  turned  on  his  own  people,  and 
forced  them  back  at  risk  of  his  own  life  and  limb,  and  scourged  them  with  fiery 
words  as  pillagers  and  thieves. 

The  nobleman  and  the  revolutionist  had  rarely  crossed  each  other's  paths 
since  then.  The  career  of  the  ailing,  learned,  secluded  gentleman,  and  that  of 
the  adventurous,  erratic,  sunny-tempered  bohemian,  could  have  few  points  of 
meeting;  but  there  had  been  ever  since  esteem  between  them,  though  the 
enormous  divergence  of  their  lives  kept  them  far  asunder. 

The  Due  de  Lira — last  of  a  mighty  race — oftentimes  envied  with  a  sigh  the 
superb  health,  the  careless  joyousness,  the  liberty,  and  the  wanderings  of  the 
man  who  owned  naught  but  his  Mistigri  and  his  Straduarius.  He  himself  had 
been  delicate  of  frame  from  his  birth  upward;  and — for  this  solitary  represen- 
tative of  his  old  legitimate  line — there  was  but  one  creed,  one  king,  one  flag, 
possible;  and  he  had  no  place  nor  part  in  the  France  of  the  present.  Lonely 
are  the  men  who  are  before  their  own  time;  but  doubly  isolated  are  the  men 
who  are  behind  it. 

Restrained  by  a  fancied  honor  from  departing  ever  from  the  political  tradi- 
tions of  his  house,  he  spent  his  years  in  charity,  in  study,  in  travel,  mingling 
little  in  the  pleasures  of  his  rank,  not  at  all  in  their  ambitions.  He  had  never 
married;  he  had  shunned  the  society  of  women;  he  was  of  a  nervous  and  sen- 
sitive temperament,  and  now,  even  the  presence  of  the  gay  and  haughty  child 
— foundling  though  she  was — kept  the  great  nobleman  almost  silent  and  almost 
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embarrassed.  For  so  long  a  period  lie  had  never  heeded  the  fairness  of  woman; 
her  beauty,  her  youth,  her  pretty  audacities  were  like  some  startling  revelation 
to  him  of  all  that  he  had  missed  and  lost. 

lie  stayed  an  hour  or  more,  watching  the  progress  of  the  painting,  talking 
with  Tricotrin  as  scholar  with  scholar,  glancing  always  at  the  child.  Her  history 
he  learned  in  a  few  words;  and  he  wondered  to  himself  what  lordly  or  princely 
stock  had  given  to  this  nameless  Waif  her  royal  air  and  her  imperial  grace. 
He  oliered  her  many  pleasures;  among  them  he  invited  her  to  go  and  see  his 
house,  a  palace  filled  with  the  treasures  of  art  that  Tricotrin  had  saved  from 
the  mob's  destruction,  litit  Tricotrin  gently  declined  all  his  proposals;  he 
followed  his  visitor  out  down  the  staircase,  and  spoke  what  he  would  not  speak 
before  Viva. 

"  See  here,  M.  de  Lira,"  he  said,  as  they  stood  in  the  doorway.  ••  You  have 
just  heard  the  little  one's  history.  1  have  no  riches;  she  can  have  none.  What 
avail  to  give  her  tastes  that  cannot  be  gratified,  desires  that  can  only  be  worm- 
wood ?  I  let  you  come  near  her  because  you  are  a  man  of  pure  honor — she  is 
safe  with  you;  but  I  would  scarce  do  so  with  any  one  else.  Viva  is  a  found- 
ling; Viva  must  be  of  the  people.  She  is  ready  enough  now  to  rebel  at  her 
lot;  ready  enough  in  her  innocence  to  throw  herself  into  misery,  if  the  misery 
have  gilded  gates  that  she  fancies  are  the  portals  of  power.  We  must  teach 
her  content  as  best  we  can,  or  her  future  will  be  one  of  absolute  wretched- 
ness— if  not  of  disgrace.  I  know  well  that  you  would  be  the  last  to  push  her 
one  step  nearer  that;  so, — understand  my  sole  motive  when  I  say,  'be  merciful 
to  the  chilil,  and  do  not  suggest  to  her  brilliancies  she  can  never  justly  enjoy.'  " 

The  Due  de  Lira  listened  and  bent  his  head. 

"dod  forbid  she  should  be  harmed;  but — such  a  creature  as  that — Trico- 
trin, believe  me  it  will  not  be  possible  to  teach  her  contentment  in  poverty." 

Trieotrin's  eyes  darkened  with  impatience. 

"  1  saved  her  life  for  wretchedness  then,  or  for  shame.  How  can  riches 
rome  with  honor  to  a  nameless,  ownerless  thing  ?  You  forget;  men  have  hard 
enough  work  to  emerge  from  the  prejudices  of  your  legitimate  world,  women 
rushed  to  pieces  under  them  !  " 

••  That  is  true,"  said  the  nobleman,  simply,  and  he  went  away  without  more 
words. 

Tricotrin  stood  looking  out  down  the  narrow  street,  with  its  peaked  roofs, 
and  the  sunset  glimmering  ruddily  in  the  casement-glass.  A  band  of  blue- 
blonsed  workmen  were  coming  along  it  singing  cheerily;  some  boy-painters 
were  laughing  and  talking  over  their  thin  red  wine  in  the  little  cabaret  opposite; 
in  a  window  high  above  sat  a  pretty  black-eyed  girl  stitching  away  at  the  rose- 
d  skirt  in  which  she  would  dance  at  a  barriere  ball  that  night:  it  was  all 
of  the  "jKople,"  but  it  was  all  bright  and  contented. 
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He  crushed,  ere  they  rose,  both  a  sigh  and  an  oath. 

Ninety-nine  out  of  a  hundred  would  have  been  happy  in  Viva's  place:  why 
must  she  alone  have  this  restless,  ambitious,  incessantly-aspiring,  unconsciously- 
disdainful  nature,  which  made  her  so  ill  at  ease,  so  petulantly  impatient  of  the 
life  into  which  accident  had  thrown  her  ? 

Was  it  the  irrepressible  natural  instinct  of  some  patrician  blood  in  her  that 
thus  worked  in  her  soul  and  corroded  her  present  peace  by  its  desire  for 
unattainable  power?  It  might  be: — who  could  tell  whence  she  came,  this 
child  who  thought  herself  born  from  the  fairies  ?  Be  that  as  it  might,  it  was 
true  that  she  would  never  be  satisfied  as  she  was.  And  his  heart  was  heavy 
within  him,  for  his  love  for  her  grew  very  great. 

After  a  while  he  turned  and  went  within;  he  ascended  the  stairs  and  called 
to  her:  she  came  thrusting  her  head  out  of  the  gloom  like  some  Old  Master's 
Angel  out  of  a  background  of  bistre  shadow. 

"  My  child,"  he  said  gently,  "you  have  seen  some  of  the  sights  of  Paris; 
but  there  are  some  still  that  you  have  not.  Come  and  look  at  those  now." 

She  came:  he  was  more  silent  than  his  wont,  and  she  wondered  where  he 
was  going.  He  did  not  tell  her;  but  he  went  first  to  a  building,  where  within 
the  entrance-way  was  a  little  iron  cradle  that  swung  on  a  pivot:  just  placed  in 
it  was  a  year-old  child,  naked  and  crying  piteously;  the  cradle  was  just  turning 
for  the  infant  to  be  taken  within.  "  That  boy  is  a  foundling,  as  you  were,  my 
Waif,"  he- said  softly. 

Some  streets  farther  on  he  paused  again;  a  group  of  young  students  were 
reading  what  was  written  on  the  door  of  a  hospital.  "  They  are  looking  what 
operations  take  place  to-morrow,"  he  said,  in  the  same  tone.  "  There  are  six: 
six  lives  then  that  will  suffer  the  torment  of  the  knife,  suffer  it  that  they 
may  still  drag  on  existence,  sweet  to  them,  though  they  are  poor  and  of  no 
account." 

Viva  did  not  answer;  the  unusual  seriousness  of  his  voice  awed  and  stilled 
her.  He  led  her  next  to  a  long  low  shed  around  which  a  silent  crowd  was 
pressing. 

"  A  dead  body  lies  in  there,"  he  said  to  her.  "  A  young  girl  not  much 
older  than  you;  who  drowned  herself  last  night  in  the  Mare  d'Auteuil.  People 
have  come  all  day  to  see  if  they  could  recognize  her;  no  one  has  done  so  yet. 
There  are  lives  that  are  quite  lonely  upon  earth." 

The  child's  face  was  grave  and  pale;  she  still  answered  nothing,  but  he 
heard  her  breath  come  and  go  quickly.  He  passed  onward  to  a  great  dark 
melancholy  pile,  where  the  high  casements  were  barred  with  iron:  he  motioned 
to  her  to  look  up  at  it. 

"  That  is  a  madhouse  for  the  poor.  Among  them  is  an  actress,  once  as 
brilliant  as  your  Coriolis.  Can  you  guess  what  made  her  a  maniac  ?  she  had. 
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an  accident  that  spoiled  her  beauty,  and  when  she  first  appeared  after  it  the 
cruel  people  hissed  as  loudly  as  they  had  adored  her.  She  stood  a  moment 
under  the  storm  of  execration,  then  burst  into  frantic  laughter.  Her  brain  was 
gone  from  that  night.  She  had  been  extravagant  and  vicious.  Such  women 
have  many  lovers  and  no  friends.  There  was  only  the  public  asylum  for  her. 
Vet  Coriolis  now  is  not  so  great  as  this  maniac  once  was." 

Still,  Viva  said  not  a  word:  but  her  hands  twined  on  his  arm,  and  clung 
there  closely  in  the  fading  evening  light.  He  led  her  onward  in  silence  through 
dark,  crooked,  wretched  streets  that  she  had  never  dreamed  of;  she  had  seen 
the  Paris  of  pleasure,  the  Paris  that  was  full  of  light,  of  wealth,  of  merciless 
-ayety,  of  boundless  recklessness;  this  was  the  Paris  of  crime,  of  misery,  of 
famine. 

Fetid  odors  met  her  like  the  blasts  of  poisonous  furnaces;  hideous  outcries 
filled  the  air;  ghastly  shapes  flittered  through  the  gloom,  of  raving  women  and 
of  starving  men,  and  of  creatures  all  unsexecl  by  drink  or  guilt,  who  hail  nor 
womanhood  nor  manhood  left:  standing  at  the  entrance  of  that  (lehenna,  where 
the  love  of  that  brutalized  populace  made  him  sacred,  he  felt  the  child,  brave 
though  she  was,  trembling  through  all  her  delicate  limbs.  He  passed  his  arm 
around  her. 

"Viva,  look  well.  Take  that  picture  with  you  on  your  memory.  This  is 
how  the  mass  of  human  lives  in  every  city  lives;  they  who  of  their  own  will 
sink  to  it  may  merit  their  hell,  but  thousands  on  thousands  are  born  in  such  a 
pit  of  crime,  of  infamy,  of  agony  as  this,  breathing  its  poisons  as  their  first  and 
only  breath  of  life — and  then  the  world  can  wonder  that  it  reeks  with  sin  ! " 

She  shuddered,  and  clung  closer  to  him,  and  hid  her  face  upon  his  breast. 

"  Take  me  away  !  Oh,  take  me  away  !  "  she  whispered.  "  How  wicked  I 
was  to  ever  complain  or  repine  !  " 

He  led  her  home  in  the  same  silence;  and  up  the  stairs  to  where  a  wood  fire 
burned  cheerily  in  the  little  chamber:  in  its  light  he  saw  that  she  was  very  pale, 
her  hair  was  heavy  with  night  dew,  her  limbs  shook  still.  He  drew  her  to  the 
warmth,  and  looked  down  in  her  eyes. 

••  li.ivr  I  been  cruel,  my  child?  Your  fever  of  discontent  needed  a  sharp 
cure.  Life  lies  before  you,  Viva,  and  you  alone  can  mold  it  for  yourself. 
Sin  and  anguish  fill  nine-tenths  of  the  world:  to  one  soul  that  basks  in  light  a 
thousand  perish  in  darkness;  I  dare  not  let  you  go  on  longer  in  your  dangerous 
belief  that  the  world  is  one  wide  paradise,  and  that  the  highroad  of  its  joys  is 
the  path  of  reckless  selfishness.  Can  you  not  think  that  there  are  lots  worse 
than  that  of  a  guiltless  child  who  is  well-loved  and  well-guarded,  and  has  all 
her  future  still  before  her?" 

his  words  were  done  she  had  thrown  herself  into  his  arms,  in  an  aban- 
donment of  emotion, — the  loosened  tide  of  all  her  pent-up  wonder,  grief,  and 
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fear.  It  was  the  terror  of  every  young  life  that  sees  for  the  first  time  the 
hopeless  and  unnumbered  miseries  that  fill  the  world. 

"  Oh  !  how  wicked  I  was  !  "  she  murmured,  again  lifting  her  tear-laden  eyes 
to  the  face  that  ever  for  her  had  the  compassion  and  benignity  of  a  god.  "  I — 
who  am  so  happy  !  I — who  have  you  to  care  for  me  ! " 

A  beautiful  light  shone  in  his  own  gaze  as  it  dwelt  on  her;  he  answered 
nothing  in  words,  but  he  stooped  his  head  and  kissed  her.  To  her  it  was  only 
the  old  familiar  tenderness  of  pardon  and  of  sympathy;  but  for  him  it  had  a 
new  sweetness — the  sweetness  of  a  new  love. 

As  children  dream  by  firelight,  so  he  dreamt  too  in  the  warmth  of  the 
burning  logs. 

Her  love  for  him  was  deep  and  true;  the  unrest  of  her  very  early  youth 
would  pass  away;  her  fanciful  desires  were  the  caprices  of  an  imaginative  and 
but  half-dawned  intelligence;  was  it  not  possible  that  his  pity  on  her  when  she 
had  been  naught  to  him  might  be  rewarded  now  that  she  had  grown  dear 
to  him  ? 

Feminine  natures  were  things  so  mutable;  the  fanciful  ambitions  of  women 
faded  so  often  and  so  happily  in  the  dawn  of  their  affections; — could  she  not 
find  her  pleasure  as  he  did,  in  wandering  over  fresh  lands,  keeping  ever  in 
eternal  summer  ? — could  she  not,  as  others  of  her  sex  had  done,  forget  the 
desires  of  pomp  and  of  power,  in  the  sunny  eyes  and  the  murmuring  lips  of 
offspring  that  should  spring  up  in  her  youth,  like  the  white  blossoms  that 
encircle  the  scarce-opened  blush-flower? 

It  was  only  a  dream;  but  dreams,  only,  are  fair, — till  the  dreamer  awakes. 


CHAPTER  XVII. 

THE  dream  remained  with  him  all  the  following  day;  a  day  spent  at  Great 
and  Little  Trianon,  where  every  graceful  tree  that  grew  tall  and  beautiful  above 
the  mossy  sward,  and  every  water-bird  that  splashed  and  floated  in  the  weed- 
choked  pools,  whispered  to  Viva's  fancy  some  mournful  warning  of  the 
instability  of  power.  She  was  in  the  mood  to  listen  to  the  warning.  The 
Trianon  made  her  very  thoughtful;  she  did  not  know  much  history,  but 
she  knew  that  one  history  which  looks  from  the  blue  eyes  of  the  portrait  on 
the  wall,  and  speaks  in  the  yellow  leaves  of  the  old  music,  and  steals  down  the 
gentle  winds  that  stir  the  same  boughs  which  once  screened  sun  and  heaf  from 
the  white  Austrian  brow. 

It  made  her  thoughtful;  but  she  was  very  happy  lying  under  the  odorous 
pines,  and  listening  to  Tricotrin's  stories  of  that  old  dead  time. 
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The  thoughtfulness  passed;  the  happiness  remained  when  she  was  back 
again  in  the  Pays  Latin,  in  the  little  high  cosy  chamber,  watching  the  simmer- 
ing of  a  wonderful  sweet  soup  she  had  concocted  in  Spanish  fashion,  after  his 
directions,  of  potatoes,  and  wine,  and  fruit,  and  spices,  bubbling  altogether  in 
a  brazen  jar. 

"  Shall  we  go  to  the  theatre,  Viva,  when  we  have  tasted  that  olla  podrida  ? " 
he  asked; — they  had  gone  to  the  theatre  each  night  that  she  had  been  in  Paris. 

Viva  shook  her  head. 

"  And  why  ?     Theatres  were  your  Elysium." 

"  They  are  nothing  to  me  since  she  is  not  true  !  "  murmured  the  child. 
"  I  could  not  bear  to  see  her  act  again  !  " 

"Chut!  How  can  actresses  be  true,  little  one?  They  are  always  repre- 
senting what  they  do  not  feel." 

Viva  shook  her  head  again. 

"  I  thought  it  was  all  true,"  she  said  softly.     "  Else  I  should  not  have  cared." 

She  had  been  wounded  in  her  tenderest  point — her  good  faith.  She  had 
believed  in  this  woman  with  all  her  soul;  she  had  identified  herself  with  all 
that  the  actress  had  portrayed;  that  all  this  which  had  so  moved  her  should 
have  been  false,  made  her  feel  cheated  and  despoiled;  that  the  sweeti. 
that  angel-face  should  have  been  only  a  painted  mask,  made  her  resent  the 
theft  on  false  pretences  of  her  sympathy  and  love. 

At  that  moment,  happily  for  the  distraction  of  her  thoughts,  the  soup  1 
over;  Viva  was  at  once  absorbed  in  its  rescue.  It  was  hot,  sweet,  stroi,. 
licious,  and,  better  than  all,  of  her  own  preparation.  She  was  just  pouring  it 
out  when  the  door  opened,  and  the  Due  de  Lira  entered  in  the  twilight.  Viva 
was  incensed  beyond  measure  ! — ah  !  how  mean  a  thing  of  the  people  she  must 
look,  she  thought,  her  cheeks  scarlet  with  the  fire,  her  hands  filled  with  a  brass 
pipkin,  her  laugh  ringing  loud  and  long  because  the  little  round  apples,  stuck 
all  over  with  cloves,  bobbed  so  drolly  up  and  clown  in  the  fragrant  mixture  ! 
So  she  fancied; — little  dreaming  that  the  stranger  was  musing  what  a  picture 
for  Hebe  she  looked,  and  thinking'that  he  would  have  given  all  he  owned  to  be 
able  to  find  mirth  and  pleasure  in  apples  dancing  on  a  frothy  lake  of  wine  as 
'.id,  and  as  Ben  Jonson  had  done  before  her. 

She  did  not  attach  any  importance  to  the  new-comer;  she  did  not  know  his 
rank;  she  thought  him  cold,  gray,  silent,  uninteresting, — not  the  least  like  King 
Arthur,  or  even  the  Prince  Faineant;  but  he  had  given  her  a  seat  in  a  carriage, 
and  Viva  was  of  the  temper  that  made  her  always  want  to  look  her  very 
even  in  the  eyes  of  an  organ-grinder  that  she  listened  to  in  the  streets.  More- 
i.ver,  she  saw  that  he  admired  her  and  studied  her,  though  he  said  little  to  her, 
but  conversed  almost  entirely  with  Trirotrin  or  Men-  Mevert;  and  she  had  that 
thorough  coquetry  by  nature  which  made  her  love  homage,  whether  or  no  she 
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cared  two  straws  for  the  one  who  rendered  it.  To  some,  admiration  is  value- 
less, unless  from  those  who  in  turn  they  also  admire:  but  Viva  was  not  so 
fastidious.  She  delighted  in  even  the  stupid  open-mouthed  stare  of  amazement 
at  her  loveliness,  that  a  despised  cow-boy  would  give  as  she  passed  the  place 
where  he  lay  among  his  grazing  herds. 

For  she  was  feminine  to  her  heart's  core. 

The  Duke's  advent  spoilt  her  soup,  and  also  spoilt  her  content. 

Tricotrin  saw  that, — impatiently.  Himself,  he  had  both  regard  and  respect 
for  the  grave,  gentle,  melancholy  person  whose  dignities  brought  so  little  joy 
with  them;  but  he  wished  the  nobleman  had  not  found  his  way  to  this  attic, 
and  he  was  perplexed  as  to  his  meaning  in  coming  there.  With  less  than  his 
usual  courtesy  he  cut  the  visit  shorter  than  it  would  have  been  by  bidding 
his  caller  farewell,  and  taking  Viva  with  him  to  a  Cafe  Chantant. 

The  girl  heartily  enjoyed  these  things,  and  he  loved  to  see  her  among  them, 
since  they  were  what  he  could  easily  bestow. 

The  music  enchanted  her;  and  the  coarser  meanings  of  some  popular  songs 
could  not  harm  her,  since  she  was  in  absolute  ignorance  of  the  construction 
put  upon  the  phrases  that  evoked  such  laughter  around  her.  She  laughed,  too, 
because  the  melodies  were  so  mirth  provoking  in  their  airy  and  droll  cadences, 
because  the  gas-lit  scene  was  so  pretty  and  exciting,  because  all  those  students 
and  grisettes  about  her  laughed  so  riotously;  but  the  songs  might  have  been 
in  Greek,  for  aught  that  she  understood  of  them. 

Then,  when  they  were  over,  she  sat  at  a  little  round  table  and  ate  her  ices, 
and  tasted  her  first  champagne,  and  amused  herself  with  the  eternal  stream  of 
picturesque  gas -lit  life  that  passed  before  her,  and  went  to  bed  just  tired  enough 
to  fall  asleep  at  once  and  dreamlessly.  He  had  made  her  forget  her  own  dis- 
content: she  was  happy,  and  found  that  it  was  after  all  possible  to  enjoy  one's 
self  among  "  the  people." 

But  fate  undid  all  that  he  had  done.  The  next  day,  in  the  dusky  hour,  Viva, 
left  alone  for  a  little  while,  sat  in  the  window-seat  reading  by  the  lingering  light 
a  historical  romance  that  delighted  her — a  romance  wherein  a  herdsman's 
adopted  daughter,  after  many  vicissitudes,  was  proved  to  be  sole  heiress  of  the 
mighty  castle  that  had  frowned  upon  her  from  her  birth.  She  was  absorbed  in 
it  when  the  door  was  thrown  open  by  some  personage  in  a  glimmer  of  green  and 
gold,  and  into  the  chamber,  thus  ushered  but  unannounced,  came  the  most 
exquisite  little  figure  she  had  ever  beheld.  The  figure  of  a  very  small,  very 
old  lady,  with  the  most  delicate  features  conceivable,  white  hair,  black  eyes 
that  still  shone  like  stars,  a  profusion  of  laces,  a  gold-headed  stick,  and  red, 
high-heeled  shoes  that  clicked  a  musical  patter  over  the  bare  floor. 

A  fairy  at  last!  Viva  rose,  transfixed.  "It  must  be  Cinderella's  god- 
mother herself !"  she  thought;  "there  could  not  be  two  fairies  like  that!" 
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And  in  an  instant  her  imagination  leapt  back  to  her  home  by  the  Loire,  and  she 
saw  Roi  Dore  changed  into  a  beautiful  prince,  and  Hebe  into  four  white  horses, 
and  the  pumpkins  into  gilded  carriages,  and  the  chestnuts  into  diamonds,  and 

herself  into but  her  dreams  were  broken  by  the  fairy's  voice,  imperious  but 

kindly: 

"  Do  you  know  who  I  am,  my  child  ?  " 

"Yes,"  murmured  Viva,  awed  by  this  immortal  visitant  as  she  would  have 
been  by  no  mortal  empress. 

"  Indeed  !     Who,  then  ?" 

Viva's  answer  was  hushed  and  reverential. 

"A  Fairy  !     And  I  have  hoped  for  you  so  long." 

The  lady  looked  at  her  in  astonishment,  then  fairly  laughed  outright.  She 
was  not  displeased;  her  old  age  being  very  lovely  and  delicate,  it  was  neither 
distasteful  nor  inappropriate  to  be  taken  fur  a  fairy. 

"  No,  my  dear,  you  mistake,"  she  said,  seating  herself  on  one  of  the  hard 
chairs.  "  I  am  no  fairy,  though  I  may  do  as  well  as  one  perhaps.  I  am  the 
Duchess  de  Lira." 

Viva  said  nothing; 'she  felt  perfectly  certain  that  she  was  right,  that  nothing 
mortal  could  be  so  exquisite,  so  small,  yet  so  awe-inspiring  as  her  visitant;  but 
she  knew  how  dangerous  it  was  to  contradict  fairies  when  they  wished  to 
suppress  their  identity,  and  remained  discreetly  silent  accordingly. 

"  Come  here  and  let  me  look  at  you,"  said  her  visitant. 

Viva  obeyed,  a  little  anxiously;  how  did  she  know  but  what  her  guest 
might  change  the  brass  pipkin  into  a  chariot,  and  whisk  her  off  through  the 
open  lattice  ? 

Madame  de  Lira  turned  her  gently  to  the  fading  light,  and  looked  her  all 
over  with  inexorable  scrutiny.  Not  a  single  flaw  could  have  escaped  those 
ruthless  and  piercing  eyes;  but  they  failed  to  find  one,  and  softened  their  gaze 
•  re  their  inspection  was  done. 

"Very  well,  very  indeed,"  she  muttered,  as  she  loosened  her  hold  on  the 
child.  "  Of  an  exquisite  grace,  as  he  said;  and  surely  not  of  the  people." 

Viva  colored  hotly  as  she  heard. 

••  You  are  very  pretty — nay,  you  are  very  beautiful,"  pursued  the  old  lady, 
calmly  and  critically.  "  With  another  year  or  two,  when  your  form  shall  have 
fully  developed,  you  will  be  magnificent, — with  culture  and  dress.  I  have 
heard  all  about  you.  You  call  yourself  Viva?" 

••  Yix  Madame;  "  she  was  still  thinking  of  all  that  she  would  get  this  fairy 
to  do:  first  and  foremost,  Tricotrin  must  be  made  King  of  the  World,  and 
grand'mere  must  be  given  new  youth. 

"Viva!  It  means  nothing,  but  it  is  not  ugly.  You  could  not  have  been 
baptized  in  a  Catholic  country,  for  then-  is  no  such  name  in  the  Saint's 
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Calendar.  Well,  you  are  a  handsome  child;  and  I  pity  you,  my  dear.  I  will 
take  you  home  to  stay  with  me." 

"  To  stay  with  you  ! "  echoed  Viva,  in  amazement.  She  had  been  a  little 
bewildered  as  to  why  a  fairy  god-mother  should  allude  to  the  matter  of  a 
baptism  at  which  she  must  have  been  the  principal  person  present,  and  she  did 
not  think  it  according  to  elfin  creeds  to  be  very  particular  about  the  saints  or 
their  calendar  either.  But  to  go  and  stay  with  her,  in  her  palace  of  cloud  or  of 
sea-cavern,  was  an  instantaneous  transformation  about  which  there  could  be 
no  doubt.  Did  she  not  know  what  Cinderella  had  gone  to  !  "  But  I  cannot. 
I  dare  not !  "  she  murmured,  in  sudden  remembrance.  "  I  must  hear  first  what 
he  says.  He  was  so  angry  about  the  young  Prince;  and  I  cannot  vex  him 
again  ! " 

"  1  thank  you,  my  Waif  !  "  said  a  voice  from  the  doonvay.  "  You  have 
been  faithful  under  trial,  which  Peter,  whom  men  call  Saint,  was  not." 

The  Duchess  de  Lira  put  up  her  gold  glasses  at  the  figure  she  beheld — a 
figure  very  strange  to  her,  with  his  linen  blouse,  and  his  great  meerschaum,  and 
his  little  black  Mistigri,  who  spoke  in  this  careless  fashion,  and  blasphemed  the 
rock  of  the  Church  ? 

"  Madame  la  Duchesse,"  he  said,  as  he  approached  her  with  that  courteous- 
ness  which,  frank  to  all  men,  was  graceful  to  all  women,  "  you  are  come  to  see 
my  Waif?  Nay,  that  is  kind  and  generous.  May  I  ask  to  what  you  were 
tempting  her  ? " 

The  old  Duchess  gazed  at  him  in  silence;  she  had  heard  of  him,  but  she 
had  never  seen  him.  She  had  expected  a  man  of  the  " bas peuple"  with  whom 
she  could  have  dealt  in  sublime  condescension;  she  saw  a  man  to  whom  even 
she  felt  condescension  was  not  possible,  and  who  had,  even  to  her  fastidious 
eyes,  an  air  of  race  and  of  breeding  undeniable. 

Tricotrin  turned  to  the  child. 

"  Go  to  your  room,  Viva;  Madame  and  I  will  talk  alone." 

Viva  obeyed,  though  very  reluctantly,  and  with  many  a  glance  at  her  fairy. 

"  There  was  no  need  to  send  her  away,"  said  the  old  lady,  coldly.  "  My  son 
is  interested  in  her;  he  begged  me  to  show  her  some  kindness.  It  is  to  be 
regretted  that  a  child  of  so  much  promise  should  be  lost  in  such  a  life  as  this. 
I  am  willing  that  she  should  come  and  stay  awhile  in  my  household,  that  I  may 
see  if  anything  can  be  made  of  her " 

"  Made  of  her  !  "  echoed  Tricotrin  bitterly.  "  You  mean,  Madame,  that  you 
would  amuse  yourself  with  her  while  she  is  fresh  to  you,  as  with  some  new  bird 
from  the  tropics;  and  then,  when  you  have  tired  of  her,  have  her  trained  for  the 
opera,  or  cast  off  for  the  theatre,  as  the  bird  might  be  given  to  sing  in  a  public 
show,  no  matter  whether  its  first  notes  were  its  death-knell  ?  " 

He  spoke  with  unconsidered  irony,  on  the  sting  of  the  impatient  wrath  that 
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he  felt  that  these  aristocrats  could  never  leave  her  in  peace,  but  must  ever  try 
to  turn  her  away  from  him  at  the  very  moment  her  heart  seemed  knit  closest 
to  his. 

Madame  de  Lira  rose  with  that  dignity  which,  in  so  fragile  a  form,  had  so 
awetl  the  Waif. 

••  Whether  it  be  ignorance  or  ingratitude  on  your  part,"  she  said,  icily,  "I 
do  not  attempt  to  decide.  Your  insolence  is  sufficient  to  frustrate  all  my  efforts 
for  the  young  girl's  welfare." 

Tricotrin's  forehead  Hushed;  he  saw  that  he  had  been  rude  to  an  aged 
woman. 

••  1  was  wrong,  Madame,"  he  said  quickly.  "  Pardon  me.  It  stings  me  to 
hear  her  spoken  of  as  a  thing  to  be  bartered  in,  that  is  all." 

••  There  is  no  question  of  barter,"  said  the  slow,  gentle  voice  of  the  Due  de 
Lira  behind  him. 

His  mother  interrupted  his  words: 

"  My  son,  to  comply  with  your  wishes,  I  have  done  what  has  been  exceed- 
ingly distasteful  to  me.  The  matter  has  concluded  as  1  foresaw;  take  me  to 
my  carriage." 

"Stay,  Madame,"  entreated  her  son,  reverentially.  "The  matter  is  but 
commenced.  What  has  Viva  herself  said?  The  Duchess,"  he  continued  to 
Tricotrin,  hurriedly,  "  came  to  invite  the  child  f<pr  a  month's  stay  with  her,  at 
my  wish.  Surely  you  cannot  refuse  such  a " 

"  1  leave  you  to  make  your  entreaty  to  your — friend  !  "  said  the  Duchess. 
with  her  delicate,  glacial  sneer,  that  she  did  not  spare  even  to  her  son.  "The 
girl  can  accept  or  can  refuse.  But  I  must  beg  you  to  take  me  down  stairs. 
Whether  it  be  ignorance  or  insolence  in  this  person  I  do  not  seek  to  inquire, 
at  all  events  it  is  ingratitude,  and  strange  neglect  of  that  young  creature's 
interests." 

The  last  sentence  struck  Tricotrin  with  a  pang.  Was  his  love  growing 
brutal  in  selfishiu 

••  Forgive  me,  Madame  !  "  he  said,  rapidly;  "I  was  rude  to  you.  It  stings 
me  to  have  her  spoken  of  as  a  thing  to  be  traded  in;  but  what  is  it  you  mean 
to  her?  " 

The  old  aristocrat  was  softened  from  her  wrath. 

"  A  fine  man,  and  gracefully  mannered,"  she  mused,  as  she  answered,  still 
coldly.  "  I  mean  well,  as  you  may  imagine.  '  M.  de  Lira  interests  himself  in 
this  child.  She  is  beautiful;  she  is  unfortunate;  she  occupies  a  terrible  posi- 
tion in  having  no  friend  but  yourself.  I  would  rescue  her  from  it  if  it  be 
possible.  M.  de  Lira  affirms  that  he  himself  answers  for  the  truth  of  your 
•tor]  uing  her, — he  has  perfect  faith  in  your  integrity;  and  it  seems 

to  us " 
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Tricotrin's  eyes  blazed  like  a  lion's. 

"  Madame  !  I  can  hear  no  more  words  in  that  tone.  Do  you  speak  of  us 
like  paupers  ?  '  A  terrible  position  ! '  Why  does  Viva  occupy  a  terrible  posi- 
tion ?  She  has  been  reared  according  to  nature,  and  not  according  to  art.  Is 
that  terrible  ?  It  is  rare." 

"  It  is  impossible  to  converse  with  any  one  who  demeans  himself  thus," 
observed  the  Duchess,  frigidly.  " I  say  'terrible  '  advisedly.  The  position  of 
any  female  child  just  growing  to  womanhood  must  be  so  with  no  friend  but  a 
man  who  states  that  he  is  not  her  father,  and  does  not  propose  to  become  her 
husband." 

Tricotrin  started,  and  the  blood  flushed  his  forehead  as  he  heard;  he 
paused  a  moment  ere  he  replied. 

"  I  am  old  enough  to  be  the  one,  too  old  to  be  the  other,"  he  answered,  at 
length.  "  But — I  thank  you  for  having  shown  me  a  danger  for  her  that  I  had 
overlooked." 

The  old  woman  glanced  at  him  with  her  piercing  eyes,  which  had  lost  little 
of  the  keenness  of  their  youth. 

"The  girl  is  beautiful,"  she  said  curtly,  taking  a  sweetmeat  from  a  silver 
box.  He  felt  all  that  she  intended  to  convey  under  that  simple  observation. 

"  Madame,  I  thank  you,"  he  said  hurriedly.  "  You  have  recalled  to  me 
the  world's  skepticism  of  all  innocence  or  honesty,  and  its  ready  credulity  of 
all  vileness  !  Forgive  my  late  roughness;  what  is  it  you  would  offer  to  the 
child?" 

Madame  de  Lira  coughed  a  little:  she  was  hardly  prepared  for  so  direct 
a  question,  so  she  parried  it. 

"  I  offer  her — my  countenance.  If  she  come  under  my  roof  for  a  few  weeks 
I  can  better  determine  what  will  be  for  her  real  good  hereafter.  In  any  case 
you  maybe  certain  that  I  should  do  whatever  was  just,  and  give  whatever  social 
advantages  she  might  prove  herself  to  deserve." 

He  repressed  a  passionate  oath  at  the  insolence  of  patronage  that  ran 
through  all  the  words:  they  were  meant  in  kindliness,  and  out  of  justice  toward 
Viva  it  was  not  his  right  to  cast  them  back  with  all  the  contempt  and  impatience 
that  rose  at  them  in  his  soul. 

"  Do  you  mean,"  he  said  at  length,  and  his  voice  was  hoarse  and  hard, 
"  that  you  will  play  with  Viva  for  awhile  as  with  some  new  lapdog,  or  rare 
piece  of  faience,  and  when  you  have  wearied  of  her,  cast  her  aside  as  you  cast 
the  dog  and  the  china  to  the  pages  or  the  cabinets  ?  Or, — do  you  mean  a 
noble  and  humane  benevolence,  which  will  honor  you  more  than  all  your 

charities  and  bequests  to  all  the  churches  in  the  world  ?     Do  you  mean " 

Madame  de  Lira's  sparkling  eyes  were  gathering  fierce  fire,  and  she  would 
have  answered  the  audacity  of  such  an  arraignment  by  withdrawing,  once  and 
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for  all,  her  unappreciated   cundesccnsian,  had  not  the  gentle  voice  of  her  son 
interposed. 

"  Tricotrin,  you  misapprehend  us,  I  fear.  It  is  at  my  entreaty  that  my 
mother  has  come  hither  to  see  what  it  may  jxxssibly  be  in  our  power  to  do 
for  your  Waif.  Will  you  come  aside  with  me,  and  let  Viva  return  to  the 
Duchess  ?" 

Tricotrin  shook  himself  with  a  gesture  of  intolerable  impatience. 

"  For  what  ?  That  she  may  be  made  more  ill-content  still  with  the  life  that 
is  simplest,  truest,  and  most  innocent  for  her  ?  " 

Madame  de  Lira  rose  from  her  seat. 

••  My  son,  oblige  me  by  taking  me  to  my  carriage.  You  will  be  so  good  as 
to  acknowledge  that  I  was  in  the  right  when  I  predicted  the  outrage  I  should 
receive  as  my  reward  for  gratifying  your  wishes  against  my  own  judgment." 

"  Outrage  !  I'.y  heaven  !  "  cried  Tricotrin,  with  all  the  headlong  impulse  of 
pain.  "  Would  you  admit  tlftj  title  of  a  stranger  to  claim  one  of  your  lapdogs  ? 
Viva  has  as  much  interest  for  me  as  your  greyhounds  for  you  !  " 

But  the  old  Duchess  had  passed  beyond  the  reach  of  his  words,  and  was 
descending  the  crooked  stairs  to  her  equipage.  A  few  moments  later,  her  son 
re-entered  the  room.  Tricotrin  stood  silent  on  the  hearth,  with  the  red  blaze 
of  the  stormily  setting  sun  shed  full  across  him.  He  did  not  look  up;  he  did 
not  speak:  the  other  hesitated  a  minute,  then  approached  him. 

"  Tricotrin,  you  were  surely  discourteous  to  my  mother  ?  " 

"  Possibly." 

"  And  you  totally  misapprehended  her." 

"  That  I  doubt." 

"  The  fault  of  her  visit,  if  fault  it  be,  lies  with  me.  I  have  endeavored  to 
interest  her  in  Viva;  I  have  succeeded  in  doing  so.  You  must  know  that  she 
can  be  a  valuable  friend  if  she  pleases;  and  in  this  instance  I  believe  she  would 
so  please.  Are  you  justified  in  depriving  the  child  of  all  the  benefits  she 
would  derive  from  such  friendship  ?  " 

"Benefits  !  What  benefits?  To  be  subject  to  the  cold  winds  of  caprice? 
To  be  the  plaything  of  a  fine  lady's  vagaries  ?  To  see  the  smile  of  to-day 
ne  the  sneer  of  to-morrow ?  To  be  a  patronized  thing,  on  whom  great 
people  can  vent  at  their  will  their  variations  of  ennui  and  spleen?  I  perceive 
nothing  in  such  'benefits'  deserving  either  of  my  acceptance  or  of  her 
gratitude." 

••  Vou  are  unjust.  We  are  not  the  heartless  and  frivolous  creatures  you 
would  make  us  to  be.  If  Viva " 

Tricotrin  was  not  softened  by  the  gentle  words;  they  tenfold  increased  the 
unreasoning,  vehement  rage  thai  \  1  him;  the  rage  born  of  pain  like  that 

of  some  gallant  animal  undDr  a  shot-wound. 
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"  Viva  !  what  of  Viva  ?  What  has  any  living  creature  to  do  with  Viva  save 
myself  ?  Because  I  cannot  keep  her  in  the  luxurious  wastefulness  of  a  palace, 
can  I  lay  no  claim  to  a  life  that  I  saved  ?  Because  I  found  her  nameless, 
penniless,  ownerless,  is  that  any  reason  why  the  first  stranger  that  fancies  her 
has  stronger  claim  on  her  existence  than  I  ?  Because  a  child's  heated  imagina- 
tions, and  the  poisonous  whispers  of  fools,  for  awhile  make  her  ingrate  enough 
to  despise  the  life  that  has  sheltered  her  body,  and  kept  stainless  her  soul,  is 
that  plea  enough  for  me  to  surrender  every  right  to  protect,  and  every  title  to 
guide,  her  ?  '  She  is  ill-content,'  say  you  !  Good  God  !  Was  there  ever  a 
fondled  thing  that  did  not  bite  through  the  hand  that  caresses  it  ?  Was  there  ever 
a  plant  reared  with  care  and  with  tenderness  that  an  alien  hand  did  not  break  off 
the  flowering-crown  when  it  blossomed  ?  '  Ill-content  ! '  A  fine  plea  !  Would 
she  have  been  more  content,  pray  you,  reared  in  the  public  nurseries  where  the 
children  of  bastardy  are  cursed  from  their  infancy  up,  for  the  crime  of  having 
come  to  the  birth  undesired  and  unwelcomed  ?" 

The  fiery  torrent  of  words  rushed  headlong  from  his  lips;  the  claims  he  never 
breathed  to  her,  he  flung  out  in  the  face  of  those  who  desired  to  rob  him  of  her; 
the  passion  of  his  temperament,  that  slept  under  the  sunny  vivacity  of  his 
habitual  nature,  broke  loose  under  the  unbearable  pang  that  it  was  to  him  to 
have  her  thus  sought  and  thus  bribed.  His  impulses  were  hot  and  swift  as 
volcanic  fire,  and  he  stayed  neither  to  consider  nor  restrain  them. 

The  Due  de  Liril  listened  with  regret,  but  not  in  anger,  for  he  knew  the 
provocation  that  he  gave;  and  he  knew  the  justice  of  the  resentment  it  awakened. 

"  Will  you  forgive  me  if  I  speak  quite  plainly  ? "  he  said  at  last.  "  Of  course 
you  have  indisputable  claim  to  all  her  love  and  fealty;  indisputable  title  to  defend 
and  shape  her  life,  howsoever  may  seem  best  to  you.  But  what  is  it  that  does 
seem  so  ?  What  is  it  you  intend  to  do  with  her  ?  " 

Tricotrin's  eyes  fired  like  an  angered  hawk's. 

"  I  deny  the  right  of  any  one  to  ask  the  question  ! " 

"  Perhaps  I  have  no  right,"  answered  his  hearer,  patiently.  "  Nevertheless, 
I  do  so.  Listen,  Tricotrin:  if  you  project  to  make  this  girl  anything  more  to 
you  than  she  is  now,  say  so,  and  I  will  not  press  a  single  word  more  on  you. 
She  is  yours  by  right  in  that  case:  and  none  of  a  surety  have  weightier  or  nobler 
claim  upon  her  heart  or  her  future  than  you,  who  stand  in  the  stead  to  her  of 
every  tie.  But,  if  you  have  no  such  intent,  and  all  you  have  hitherto  said  implies 
that  you  have  not,  you  will  scarcely  be  enabled  much  longer  to  continue  your 
present  relationship  to  her?  Reflect,  you  have  no  parentage  to  her;  can  you 
be  the  sole  companion  and  protector  of  her  life  without  exposing  her  to  inju- 
rious suspicion  ?  Will  the  world  give  you  credit  for  your  disinterestedness,  or 
her  for  her  innocence  ?  It  has  too  little  of  either,  itself,  to  do  so." 

"  Pshaw  !  "  broke  in  Tricotrin,  with  imperious  scorn.     "  Have  I  ever  lived 
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for  the  world?  That  bugbear  and  scarecrow  of  the  millions  of  fools,  the 
breath  of  whose  lungs  is  the  lies  off  other  men's  lips  ?  The  world  !  What  have 
Viva  and  I  to  do  with  the  world  ?  We  forget  it;  it  can  afford  to  forget  us — a 
bohemian  ami  a  foundling." 

••  You  can  forget  it:  she  can  not,  she  will  not.  For  it  will  not  forget  her. 
Hear  me  out:  you  are  just,  you  are  true.  You  will  admit  a  truth  even  when  it 
militate  against  your  desire.  If  Viva  be  not  your  wife,  not  your  daughter, 
how  shall  you  persuade  others  that  she  is  not  your  mistress  ?  If  her  love-  for 
you  be  not  such  as  would  make  her  happy  in  union  with  you,  how  shall  you 
render  her  future  content?  You  said  yourself,  a  few  nights  ago,  that,  if  ill- 
content,  she  must  become  of  all  women  the  most  miserable.  It  is  certain  she 
will  do  so.  You  will  attempt  impossibilities  if  you  seek  to  keep  her  woman- 
hood in  the  same  solitude  that  has  made  her  childhood  so  joyful.  She  is 
ambitious,  proud,  quick  to  resent,  eager  to  enjoy — is  it  for  the  child  whom  you 
n-gard  so  tenderly  that  you  can  determine  to  prepare  a  future  in  which  all  the 
darkness  of  an  imputed  shame,  and  none  of  the  solace  of  an  indulged  love,  will 
be  her  portion  ?  " 

"  Oh  God  !  " — the  words  escaped  him  with  the  stifled  cry  of  a  fierce  suffering. 
He  swung  round  and  Hashed  his  eyes  over  the  speaker. 

'•  You  find  strange  eloquence  !     Arc  you  her  lover  too?" 

"  You  know  me  better  than  that,"  said  the  other,  simply,  with  a  gentle 
dignity  that  bore  an  unspoken  rebuke  in  it.  "A  lover  ! — I  !  My  years  may 
be  no  more  than  your  own;  but  I  have  none  of  your  youth  left  in  me. 
do  I  say  ?  I  never  knew  it.  No;  I  speak  as  I  do  merely  from  such  interest 
in  her  as  any  one — not  a  brute  or  a  libertine — must  feel  for  a  young  creature 
of  such  promise.  What  I  say  sounds  harsh  and  insolent  doubtless; — but  your 
justice  will  acknowledge  the  singleness  of  my  motive.  I  have  no  title  to  dictate 
to  you,  no  excuse  perhaps  for  interference  with  you,  but  I  do  repeat  this: — 
you,  who  are  so  anxious  to  guard  her  from  every  evil  breath,  you  who  have 
ncted  with  so  much  nobility  toward  her  in  her  defencelessness,  must,  for  your 
own  conscience'  sake  and  the  sake  of  her  future,  choose  between  one  of  two 
things.  Take  the  right  of  marriage  over  her  life,  or  do  not  stand  between  her 
and  my  mother's  protection  of  her.  You  alone  can  know  which  of  the  two  will 
•  Ivance  her  happiness  and  yours.  Whichever  you  decide  on,  tell  me;  — 
and  in  either  case  believe  me  my  friendship  is  yours  if  you  will  have  it.  A 
Lira  does  not  soon  forget;  I  have  not  forgotten  the  July  night  in  my  Coiir 
d'Honncur." 

II<-  passed  quickly  through  the  evening  gloom,  and  out  from  the  little 
chamber  as  the  words  left  his  lips;  he  was  generous,  sensitive,  sympathetic,  it 
had  not  been  without  fear  and  hesitation  that  he  had  spoken  them. 

Tricotrin,   in   his  solitude,  never  stirred  from  where  he  stood  before  the 
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wood-fire,  whose  flames  were  now  the  only  light  left  in  the  darkened  room.  The 
chimes  of  a  neighboring  clock  told  off  two  quarters,  with  the  strokes  echoing 
through  the  open  casement,  but  he  did  not  hear  them.  He  was  lost  in  thought. 

The  mercy  he  had  shown  was  bringing  its  reward — in  bitterness. 

"To  have  the  fate  of  Bruno  !"  he  muttered,  dashing  the  falling  hair  from 
his  eyes  that  looked  gloomily  down  into  the  leaping  flames. 

To  take  from  gratitude  what  would  not  come  from  love; — to  gain  through 
innocent  tenderness  what  would  not  be  given  through  riper  passion; — to  bind 
to  him  in  its  wax-like  malleability  what,  when  it  changed  shape  with  older  years, 
would  recoil  perchance  from  his  clasp; — to  claim  the  sweetness  of  kisses  by  the 
plea  that  the  lips  which  he  sought  had  been  fed  by  his  bread, — these  were  what 
he  would  do  if  he  chose  the  first  of  the  alternatives  presented  to  him,  if  he 
cheated  her  and  himself  into  the  faith  that  a  child's  affection  was  a  woman's 
love.  And  these  done,  what  would  be  their  end,  their  sequel  ? 

The  freshness  of  winds  and  waters,  the  changes  of  motion  and  rest,  the 
sound  of  a  song  on  the  air,  the  glow  of  an  alp  in  a  sunrise,  the  tire  of  toil 
among  vine  or  olive  or  millet,  the  play  and  the  pleasure  of  sipew  and  muscle, 
the  bright  shock  of  sea-water  in  a  leap  from  the  rocks,  the  careless  zest  of  free 
days  untroubled  with  thought  for  the  morrow,  the  frankness  of  welcome  from 
the  grasp  of  the  mountaineer  or  the  eyes  of  the  girl-gypsy, — all  these  made  his 
life  rich,  made  it  happy,  because  with  them  also  he  had  the  heart  of  a  poet,  the 
liberty  of  a  man.  But  she, — her  fancy  panted  for  power;  her  scorn  recoiled 
from  this  simplicity  of  joy  which,  being  far  above  her,  she  deemed  lay  far 
beneath  her;  the  frail  strength,  and  the  languid  senses,  of  a  girl's  youth  could 
not  grasp  the  warmth,  and  the  force,  and  the  rapture  which  he  could  feel  from 
the  mere  life  within  him,  and  the  mere  life  around  him.  The  happiness  he  had 
he  could  not  transfer  to  her.  She  would  lie  in  his  bosom,  restless  as  a  bird 
restrained  by  a  captive  hand;  she  would  ache  and  sigh  and  grow  weary  for  the 
things  of  wealth  and  of  pomp  that  he  could  not  bestow;  and  then — and  then — 
to  those  sighs  some  other  would  answer;  and  across  his  life  would  be  the 
blackness  of  dishonor  and  desolation. 

He  beheld  her  future  and  his  own  as  in  some  mirror  of  prophecy.  He 
could  make  her  his  own — yes;  as  the  hand  that  has  fed  and  fondled  the  tame 
hare  can  stay  the  trustful  creature  as  a  captive  when  it  comes  for  a  caress. 
But  scarce  at  less  cost  than  the  fate  of  Bruno  for  him, — of  Coriolis  for  her. 

And  yet — he  loved  her  with  all  the  power  of  his  tropical  nature;  loved  her 
with  a  new  and  sudden  love,  since  the  day  that  he  had  flung  her  young  Faust 
from  him.  To  let  her  go  from  him,  to  let  her  drift  to  others,  was  torture  to 
him. 

With  unconscious  violence  he  struck  his  clinched  hand  on  the  iron  of  the 
stove  by  which  he  stood. 
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"  My  Cod  !     Fur  the  first  time  in  all  my  life  I  wish " 

The  wish  died  unuttered  in  his  throat.  Fur  the  first  time  in  all  his  laugh- 
ter-lightened years  he  wished  that  a  thing  done,  that  a  choice  made,  in  his 
earliest  youth  could  be  undone  and  be  reversed.  These  were  the  rewards  that 
his  tenderness  to  a  foundling  brought  him, — futile  regret  and  vain  desire  ! 


CHAPTER    XVIII. 

Hi:  stood  there  still,  in  the  darkness,  with  his  clinched  hand  resting  on  the 
iron;  a  light  swift  movement  came  near  him,  a  gay  laugh  echoed  through  the 
silence. 

"I  could  nut  stay  in  the  dark  any  longer.     Have  you  sent  my  fairy  away  ?" 

The  thoughtless  words  thrilled  through  his  soul  as  Viva  came  to  him:  was 
the  jest  symbolical  of  a  terrible  truth?  Was  lie,  in  his  own  selfish  covetuus- 
ness  of  her,  driving  away  the  influence  by  which  all  the  colors  of  glory  that  she 
dreamed  of  might  bathe  her  life  in  their  radiance  ? 

She,  all  unconscious,  came  nearer  still,  and  put  her  hands  upon  his  arm. 

"  Was  she  a  fairy  ?  I  have  been  thinking  since  it  might  be  foolish  of  me 
to  fancy  her  so;  and  yet, — she  looked  so  exactly  like  one,  and  nothing  but  a 
fairy  could  have  promised  me  all  she  did  !  " 

"  What  a  child  you  are  !  "  he  said  impatiently,  with  an  accent  in  his  voice 
that  she  had  never  heard  before.  "  Fairy  ?  No  !  Do  you  suppose  fairies  are 
real  things?" 

"  Grand'mere  does,"  said  Viva,  gravely.  "  But  do  tell  me,  why  did  you 
send  her  away  ?  May  I  go  and  see  her?  If  she  be  not  a  fairy  she  must  be 
something  very  great;  and — oh,  those  diamonds  on  her  fingers  when  she 
uncovered  her  hand  to  feel  my  hair  !  " 

He  shook  her  clasp  off  him  and  walked  to  the  window: — his  heart  was  full 
of  tenderness,  anxiety,  yearning,  pain,  and  contest  for  her  sake; — and  she 
thought  of  the  glitter  of  jewels  on  a  stranger's  hands  ! 

Viva  looked  at  him  with  a  little  sense  of  fear;  then  glided  down  on  to  the 
floor,  and  leant  there  in  front  of  the  stove,  with  the  light  from  its  open  door 
playing  fitfully  all  over  her  picturesque  limbs. 

She  began  to  think  he  was  unkind;— he  had  sent  away  her  Faust,  her 
Coriolis,  and  now  her  Fairy. 

It  was  some  time  before  he  spoke  to  her;  then  it  was  gravely  but  very 
gently. 

"You  thought  me  harsh  to  your  actress,  Viva?"    It  seemed  an  irrelevant 
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question,  but  it  sprang  from  his  own  train  of  thought.  Viva  looked  into  the 
embers, 

"Yes,"  she  said  truthfully  at  last:  she  wondered  how  he  knew  that  she 
was  thinking  of  Coriolis. 

"  Do  you  deem  her  justified  then  in  the  blow  she  dealt  to  her  husband  ?  " 

He  stood  behind  her;  and  she  could  not  see  the  intense  anxiety  that  was  in 
his  eyes  as  they  were  fastened  on  her. 

She  took  thought  a  moment, — then  she  answered  him  with  her  golden 
head  dropped  on  one  side  in  meditation. 

"Justified  ?  No.  You  say  nothing  wrong  is  that;  and  it  was  wrong  in  her 
of  course.  But, — you  see  I  can  fancy  what  she  felt.  He  had  the  sea,  and 
the  storms,  and  the  boat,  and  the  other  fishermen,  and  he  was  born  for  it  too, 
and  chose  it  himself.  But  she, — she  might  love  him  all  the  same,  you  know, 
and  yet  she  might  hate  the  life,  might  she  not  ? — feel  the  cabin  stifle  her,  and 
the  days  go  slowly,  and  the  great  waters  look  dreary,  and  so,  grow  half  mad, 
never  seeing  the  world  that  she  wanted  to  see.  It  was  wrong,  because  he  loved 
her  you  say,  and  did  all  he  could,  and  could  not  help  being  poor.  But  still  for 
her; — ah,  it  is  so  hard  never  to  do  what  you  want  to  do  !  It  made  her  wicked 
I  fancy;  and  then  she  grew  cruel;  and  forgot  that  he  would  suffer,  because  she 
went  to  enjoy  !  " 

He  heard  in  silence,  then  moved  from  her  back  to  the  open  casement:  he 
was  answered;  and  each  word  had  gone  through  his  heart  like  the  thrust  of  a 
knife. 

Her  very  ignorance  of  the  extent  of  the  sin  made  her  pleading  for  its 
excuse  more  pregnant  with  meaning  to  his  ear.  Unconsciously  to  her,  her 
sympathy  with  the  actress  was  prescience  for  herself. 

Viva  sat  silent  some  moments  gazing  into  the  fire,  too  absorbed  in  her  own 
thoughts  to  note  that  he  had  not  replied  to  her.  She  started  as  his  voice,  after 
awhile,  came  again  through  the  gloom  from  where  he  leaned  by  the  little 
lattice. 

"  You  justify  infidelity  and  ingratitude  !  Well  !  they  are  accursed  sins  in 
my  sight,  but  it  may  be  I  am  too  harsh  to  them;  it  may  be  they  grow  ingrained 
in  women  ! " 

"  Oh,  no  !  I  do  not  justify  them  !  "  cried  the*  child,  as  she  sprang  to  her 
feet,  frightened  and  grieved.  "  What  do  you  mean  ?  What  can  you  think  ?  I 
tried  to  say — only  I  say  it  so  ill — that  what  she  did  was  heartless  and  guilty, 
but  yet  she  could  not  help  doing  it  as  it  were,  because  the  weariness  in  her  life 
drove  her  to  it.  Now  look  ! — how  I  love  grand'mere,  how  I  long  to  see  the 
little  kitchen  again,  how  fond  I  am  of  Roi  Do  re,  and  IVbe,  and  the  pigeons, 
and  all.  And  yet  ! — so  wicked  I  am,  so  shameful  I  am  ! — that  I  knmv  if  you 
take  me  back  and  leave  me  there  month  after  month,  year  after  year,  I  shall 
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grow  so  impatient  of  them  every  one,  I  shall  so  long  for  excitement,  and  light, 

and  music,  ami  applause,  and  all  that  one  hears  and  sees  here  in  Paris,  1  shall 
so  hate  that  *till  even  life  with  no  change  in  it  save  the  change  of  the  leaves 
from  green  into  yellow,  that — let  me  try  how  I  may — I  shall  long  for  that  glitter 
and  renown  on  the  stage  as  she  did.  Do  not  he  angry  with  me;  it  is  better  to 
tell  you  the  truth;  and  how  can  I  help  what  I  feel  ?  " 

He  gave  a  sharp  quick  sigh  as  he  heard  the  words  poured  out  in  half-peni- 
tent vehemence: — how  was  he  to  hope  to  keep  happy  and  innocent,  since  he 
could  not  keep  it  in  riches,  this  nature  that  panted  so  wistfully  for  forbidden 
and  unattainable  things? 

"I  am  not  angered,"  he  said,  wearily,  "and  God  forbid  1  should  blame  you 
for  truthfulness.  I'.ut,  I  see  plainly  your  danger  and  my  duty.  You  must  tread 
a  path,  high  ami  bright  in  the  sun  of  the  world's  smile;  or, — or — my  child,  you 
will  live  to  curse  me  that  my  feet  did  not  stamp  the  life  out  of  you  when  that 
life  was  scarce  more  than  a  butterfly's  among  the  flowers  !  " 

Then  he  stooped,  and  touched  her  lips  with  hot  swift  kisses,  and  put  her 
gently  from  him,  and  went  out  alone  into  the  shades  of  the  autumn  night. 

She,  awed  and  contrite,  stood  bewildered  in  the  glow  of  the  burning  wood, 
with  a  vexed  impatience  on  her  beautiful  quivering  mouth. 

"  What  could  he  mean  ?  He  grows  so  strange  !  "  she  thought,  restlessly 
beating  her  foot  upon  the  boards.  "  And  he  never  told  me  now  of  the  Fairy!  " 

"Viva!"  >aid  Mere  Mevcrt  from  the  doorway.  "  Viva,  here  are  some 
chestnuts  the  greengrocer  below  us  has  just  sent  you.  Look  what  fine  ones  !  " 

Viva  took  them  without  attention,  but  they  were  so  large  and  so  tempting 
that  she  interested  herself  in  setting  them  on  the  embers  to  roast,  and  as  she 
watchc-d  them  in  their  cooking  laughed  and  talked  with  the  good  woman,  and 
bad  forgotten  all  her  wrongs  and  her  woes,  as  she  peeled  off  the  shining  brown 
skins  from  the  white  fruit  within,  and  dipped  it  down  into  the  salt. 

She  had  no  care  but  what  the  chestnuts  consoled:  what  did  she  know  of 
the  great  soul  that  suffered  for  her  sake  ? 


CHAPTER   XIX. 

Ih   did  not  return  all  the  following  day. 

Viva.  a.  costumed  to  look  to  him  for  all  her  amusements,  and  impatient  to 
'"  ar  Inorc  "f  '  GP*W  restless,  peevish,  wayward,  and  full  of  impatience. 

It  was  a  glorious  sunshiny  autumnal  day,  and   she  had   to  spend   it  all   in- 

The  woman    Mcvert  was  with    her   sick    son.  Men-  Rose   busied  with  a 

full  household.     Viva  tried  all  her  occupations,  to   fling  each  away  in  discon- 
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tent,  and  spent  the  chief  of  her  hours  beating  her  rosy  fingers  on  the  lattice  in 
petulant  wrath  at  her  detested  detention.  As  the  day  wore  on  into  evening 
she  grew  very  angry,  like  the  spoilt  child  that  she  was;  and  deeming  herself 
injured  by  such  unwonted  neglect,  worked  herself  into  a  chafing  rage  at  her 
captivity;  which  at  sunset  she  varied  by  gliding  unperceived  down  the  stairway, 
and  seating  herself  on  the  wooden  step  of  the  door, — a  forbidden  seat,  that 
she  was  resolute  to  occupy  since  she  had  been  kept  imprisoned  from  sunrise. 

Some  momentary  anxiety  touched  her  as  to  what  could  have  kept  him 
away;  but  she  believed  devoutly  in  his  omnipotence,  and  her  chief  sensation 
was  fiery  anger  at  her  own  disappointment. 

"  He  is  cruel — cruel  ! "  she  said  feverishly  to  herself.  -"  He  will  not  let 
me  go  to  Coriolis,  and  he  sends  even  that  lovely  old  fairy  away  !  He  is 
cruel  !  " 

And  she  felt  that  for  once  she  could  rebel  against  him  without  scruple. 

A  caged  linnet  sang  above  her,  shaded  by  a  lime-bough:  a  pot  of  autumn 
roses  shed  their  fragrance  near  her:  the  sunshine  was  playing  brightly  through 
the  picturesque  old  alley — but  she  found  no  pleasure  in  anything.  She  was 
restlessly  flinging  away  the  gold  treasures  of  her  childhood  in  reckless  eagerness 
for  the  mirage  of  her  womanhood. 

"  If  only  he  would  let  me  go  to  the  stage  !  "  she  thought,  with  wistful  vehe- 
ment longing.  "  He  says  I  must  tread  a  high  path,  why  will  he  not  let  me 
make  one  for  myself  there  ? " 

The  words  that  he  had  spoken  had  made  a  deep  impression  on  her  capri- 
cious mind:  they  had  startled,  touched,  and  moved  her;  but  she  was  capable 
rather  of  feeling  vividly  and  passionately,  than  of  feeling  for  any  very  long 
duration.  She  was  at  once  intensely  childlike  and  intensely  woman-like;  and 
she  had  all  the  fervor  of  the  first,  with  all  the  changeability  of  the  latter,  temper. 

"  Souvent  femme  varie,  fol  a  que  se  fie,"  was  never  truer  in  its  unmerciful 
statement  than  it  was  of  this  bright  changeling;  but  with  her  as  with  most  of 
her  sex,  though  the  needle  of  her  fancy  veered  round  so  many  times  and  with 
such  swift  alternations,  it  never  long  ceased  to  point  to  the  one  pole  star  of  her 
own  vanity. 

The  pageant  of  the  stage  had  allured  her  with  fatal  power:  the  blaze  of  a 
public  recognition  wore  to  her  all  the  luminance  of  a  heavenly  apotheosis;  she 
panted  to  be  great: — as  a  young  leopard,  captive  since  it  was  a  cub,  pants  for 
the  freedom  of  the  forest  and  the  riot  of  the  chase: — and  she  could  see  no 
other  way  to  greatness.  He  told  her  that  the  way  was  thorn-set,  and  ended  in 
a  Lake  Avernus;  but  she  disbelieved  him  with  all  the  assured  audacious 
obstinacy  of  young  ignorance,  and  she  thought, — if  only  she  could  find  it  out, 
and  pass  upward  by  it,  and  smile  at  him  from  the  eminence  to  which  it  led  ! 

The  poison  had  entered  her  soul:  and  although  he  had  thought  that  In-  had 
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drawn  out  all  its  virus,  it  had  sunk  too  deeply  for  any  antidote  wholly  to  act 
against  it.  Moreover,  the  face  and  the  grace  of  Coriolis  had  seduced  her 
imagination;  and  no  warning,  no  counsel,  no  statement  of  fact  could  dethrone 
this  sovereign  of  her  fancy.  Through  Coriolis  she  had  had  a  glimpse  into  the 
one  world  that  attracted  her;  the  OIK-  life  that  to  her  looked  well  worth  the 
living:  IKT  thoughts  recurred  to  her  lost  paradise  again  and  again  and  again. 
Hut  now  with  more  dangerous  force:  for  they  were  nursed  in  silence.  She  had 
learned  not  to  speak  of  the  thing  that  lay  nearest  her  heart: — there  is  no  surer 
sign  with  any  youthful  thing  that  its  consciousness  has  come,  and  that  its 
innocence  is  in  peril. 

A  few  noons  before  she  had  sat  on  the  sill  of  the  little  window,  impatient 
to  go  out  into  the  sunny  noisy  street  below.  She  had  wondered  why  the 
grisette,  who  a  few  days  before  had  been  sewing  so  merrily  that  rose-colored 
skirt,  now  worked  without  song  and  with  her  head  drooped  so  low. 

"  What  ails  thee,  Therese  ?  She  had  heard  the  girl  who  leaned  out  beside 
her:  and  the  dark-eyed  worker  had  dropped  her  head  lower  over  her  labor. 

"  Lulu  is  gone  to  study  in  Rome  !  " 

"  Ah,  bah  !  "  the  consoler  had  cried.  "  There  are  plenty  more  students  as 
good  as  Lulu:  and  besides — he  will  come  back." 

The  grisette  had  shaken  her  glossy  head  with  a  smile  as  sad  as  tears. 

"  They  come  back  from  Rome — yes:  but  back  to  what  they  left — never." 

And  Viva,  with  a  dim  perception  of  what  her  meaning  had  been,  felt  her 
heart  ache  for  the  speaker,  and  had  watched  her  with  a  dreamy  interest,  half 
sympathy,  half  scorn. 

"  Why  care  for  a  student  ? — if  it  were  a  king  now  !  "  thought  the  patrician 
foundling.  "Still  ! — it  must  be  very  sad  to  love  like  that,  a  creature  who  does 
not  care,  but  only  goes  away,  gayly,  to  his  Rome  and  to  his  pleasures  !  " 

She  was  being  quite  as  cruel  as  the  painter  Lulu:  but  she  did  not  dream  of 
applying  the  lesson  to  herself. 

As  she  sat  there,  fretting  at  her  durance,  doing  nothing,  thinking  herself 
cruelly  used  because  she  had  missed  one  day  of  sunlight  in  the  streets  and 
gardens  of  Paris,  she  looked  now  and  then  up  at  the  opposite  window,  where 
the  grisette  sat  at  work.  She  saw  how  tearfully  the  stitcher's  eyes  drooped  over 
the  heavy  work;  how  wearily  yet  how  tenderly  the  sewing-girl  stooped  ever  and 
again  to  a  little  wooden  cradle  at  her  feet;  how  listless  and  full  of  pain  was  the 
wan  faded  look  of  the  face  that  the  sunset  light  only  lit  to  make  paler  still: 
and  she  felt  vaguely  sorry  for  the  sorrow  that  never  had  touched  herself.  \Yt 
she  thought,  half  in  contempt,  half  in  compassion: 

"I  would  not  sit  weeping  there; — I  would  go  to  a  Rome  of  my  own,  and 
make  myself  happy  with  somebody  else  !  " 

Of  the  love  that  sees  all  the  world  centred   in  one  single  life,  Viva  had 
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no  conception.  It  looked  as  foolish  to  her  as  a  bee  would  have  looked,  which, 
finding  one  flower  yield  it  no  fragrance,  yet  should  have  clung  persistently  to 
the  one  cruel  and  sterile  blossom,  rejecting  all  the  thousand  odors  of  the 
thousand  other  roses  round  it. 

Instinctive  egotism  is  ever  instinctively  philosophical. 

As  she  sat  there  in  the  sun,  with  the  striped  awning  over  her  head,  and  the 
carol  of  the  linnet  on  her  ear,  there  came  to  her  a  dainty  little  page,  all  scarlet 
and  gold,  like  a  little  gallant  from  the  galleries  of  Versailles,  with  his  hat  in 
his  hand,  and  a  profound  obeisance  that  would  have  done  honor  to  a  prince. 
Viva  started  and  colored  at  the  sight  of  him:  then,  mindful  of  her  dignity,  sat 
still  and  regarded  him  with  a  mingling  of  curiosity  and  command, — her  memory 
went  to  her  lost  Faust:  this  dazzling  baby-servitor  looked  just  like  such  an 
emissary  as  he  would  have  sent. 

He  bowed  again,  very  low  to  her. 

"  Mademoiselle,  my  mistress  entreats  to  see  you  once  more." 

"  Your  mistress  !  " 

Viva's  heart  beat  loud;  her  cheeks  flushed  crimson,  her  thoughts  sprang 
instantly  to  the  truth: — earth  held  for  her  but  one  woman. 

"  Madame  Coriolis, — she  begs  to  speak  to  you,"  continued  the  little  page. 
"  Her  carriage  waits — at  the  end  of  this  passage-way, — she  trusts  you  will  do 
her  this  honor? " 

Viva  pressed  her  hands  to  her  heart,  to  still  the -choking  sob  that  rose  in 
her  throat  at  the  recollection  that  she  must  refuse  this  by  every  law  of  duty, 
of  love,  and  of  obedience. 

"  I  cannot,  I  must  not !  "  she  murmured.     "  It  would  be  so  wicked  !  " 

The  page,  regardless  of  her  words,  pressed  his  message  on  her:  his  mistress 
only  craved  a  word,  his  mistress  never  was  answered  by  a  refusal,  his  mistress 
was  accustomed  to  have  her  own  way  and  will  at  all  times. 

"  I  cannot,  I  dare  not !  "  pleaded  Viva,  losing  all  the  memory  of  her  own 
dignity,  and  ready  at  every  word  to  burst  into  tears.  ''He  has  forbidden  me: 
he  Will  never  speak  to  me  again  if  I  go  to  her.  I  long  to  come, — I  do  indeed, 
— but  how  can  I  disobey  him?  He  is  all  I  have  in  the  world, — he  is  so  good, 
so  noble,  so  generous; — it  would  be  so  hideously  wicked  to  rebel  against 
him  !  " 

The  baby  in  scarlet  and  gold  suppressed  the  immeasurable  scorn  that  he  felt, 
and  proved  himself  a  delicate  tactician.  To  live  in  the  service  of  the  actress 
was  to  live  to  do  her  desire,  by  fair  means  or  by  foul.  He  entreated,  he 
beguiled,  he  argued,  he  begged  for  his  own  sake,  and  he  counselled  for  her  own, 
in  language  so  well  chosen,  that,  when  backed  by  the  seduction  of  her  own 
wishes,  it  proved  only  too  powerful  with  Viva. 

"  It  is  only  to  speak  to  me,  it  cannot  be  much  harm  ?  "  she  pleaded  with 
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her  ( •onscieiiee.  as  she  cast  a  ha>ty  planer  back  into  the  house.  The  t\vo 
women  were  not  there  t-  •  :  I  ricotrin  was  away,  there  was  no  ("ear  of  detec- 
tion; and,  who  knew  what  she  might  miss  forever  if  she  Hung  this  chance 
away  untried,  if  she  threw  this  offer  away  untested? 

"  1  will  go  !  "  she  said,  breathlessly,  casting  her  red  cloak  that  lay  behind 
ver  her  head,  and  fleeing  fast  down  the  street,  as  fast  as  though  she  fled 
from  temptation. 

She  knew  that  she  was  committing  a  great  sin;  she  knew  that  she  was  doing 
what  was  base,  disloyal,  and  cowardly,  since  she  would  not  have  disobeyed  him 
thus,  save  in  his  absence;  she  knew  that  she  was  false  to  every  better  thing 
within  her.  Hut  the  temptation  was  too  strong,  the  allurement  was  too  glorious 
in  hue  to  be  rejected;  she  felt  vile  in  her  own  sight,  yet,  nevertheless,  she  went. 

It  was  the  transgression  of  every  law  of  love,  and  honor,  and  duty,  and 
pure  faith,  that  bound  her  life:  it  was  the  casting  away  by  deliberate  act  of  all 
the  sweetness  and  the  safety  of  the  guardianship  which  environed  her;  it  was 
the  oblivion  of  his  gravest  counsel,  and  the  defiance  of  his  tdiderest  desire: 
but  the  passion  for  glory  that  possessed  her,  for  the  glory  that  to  her  was 
embodied  in  the  form  of  Coriolis,  was  stronger  than  every  other  feeling  in  her. 
She  blindly  followed  where  that  ignis  fatuus  led. 

Panting,  trembling,  growing  pale  and  scarlet  by  turns,  with  expectation  and 
her  own  consciousness  of  evil  doing,  she  stood  by  the'  closed  carriage  from 
which  the  face  of  her  angel  looked  out,  in  the  little  antique  darkened  street, 
through  which  the  evening  light  was  wandering  in  rich,  deep  rays  of  blended 
color. 

••  You  sent  for  me  ?  "  she  asked  tremulously;  and  looking  up  in  this  woman's 
a/.ure  eyes,  she  thought  with  all  the  noble,  senseless,  vain,  generous 
ol>Ntina<y  of  youth  that  her  intuition  must  be  more  true  than  all  the  experience 
of  others,  that  with  this  fair  bright  face  no  sin  could  go  ! 

••  You  little  fool  !  "  said  Coriolis  with  a  smile.  "  Why  did  you  let  that  man 
take  you  away  from  me  the  other  clay  ?  " 

Viva  grew  very  pale;  but  she  gave  an  honest  answer. 

"  He  says  you  are  very  wicked,  and  he  would  rather  see  me  dead  than  like 

Coriolis  laughed  aloud;  a  silvery  musical  laughter,  happy  as  a  child's. 
"  He  is  complimentary — your  friend  !     Well  !  do  you  believe  him  ?  " 
••  1  ought,"  murmured    Viva,  wistfully  and    piteously.      •'  Hut   I   cannot  !     I 
think  you  are  an  a; 

iolis  laughed  afresh:  the  ingenuous  simplicity  of  reply  did  not  touch  her 
to  pity,  merely  to  amusement. 

••  Phink    10   if  you   like,"  she  said,   "and  I  will    be   your   good    angel. 

ittle  one,  I  was  in  earnest  when  I  offend  to  help  you  to  a  I  ran 
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make  you  the  fashion  in  a  night,  and  I  will  do  it  if  you  have  any  sense,  and 
are  any  way  tractable.  You  have  a  splendid  head — I  tell  you  so — I  was  not 
handsomer  myself,  I  verily  believe.  A  creature. with  a  face  like  yours  can 
always  have  the  world  at  her  feet.  But  not  if  she  be  shut  up  in  a  garret  where 
no  eyes,  see  her.  One  may  as  well  be  a  sparrow  as  a  kingfisher,  if  one  never 
glitters  in  the  sun  under  men's  sight.  You  are  a  kingfisher.  Well,  come  and 
fly  in  the  light,  do  not  mope  in  a  wicker  cage.  I  will  take  you  with  me,  and 
show  you  my  world, — come  !  " 

Viva,  white  to  her  lips,  and  trembling  sorely,  looked  up  with  appealing  eyes. 

"  Do  not  ask  me,  do  not  ask  me  !  "  she  cried  piteously.  "  He  says  he  will 
never  share  me  with  you,  that  he  will  never  look  on  me  again  if  I  go  with  you! 
I  would  give  all  the  world  if  I  had  it,  to  come — but  I  dare  not  grieve  him;  I 
dare  not ! " 

"  Pooh  !  "  cried  the  comedian.  "  What  are  women  made  for  but  to  plague 
the  souls  of  -men  ?  It  is  our  empire,  that — of  course  he  likes  to  keep  you  in 
prison,  all  jailers  love  power." 

Viva  shook  her  head. 

"  Oh  no,  no  !  You  do  not  know  him;  he  is  so  good,  so  generous,  so  gentle. 
He  would  never  tell  me  anything  but  for  my  happiness.  He  fears  you  because 
he  thinks  you  are  so  wicked,  and  he  says  that  you  broke  that  poor  sailor's 
heart  with  your  cruelty." 

Coriolis  set  her  delicate  teeth,  and  a  slight  flush  heightened  the  bloom  of 
art  on  her  cheeks;  but  she  smiled  with  amused  negligence,  and  took  the  means 
which  she  saw  would  be  the  surest  to  blind  the  child's  instinct  of  right. 

"Your  friend  calumniates  me:  a  very  general  crime.  It  is  the  penalty  we 
pay  for  our  eminence,"  she  answered.  "  Sailors!  have  I  aught  to  do  with  com- 
mon seamen  ?  He  errs  strangely:  but  we  will  show  him  his  error.  Come  you 
only  with  me, — just  for  these  next  few  hours, — and  I  will  make  a  princess  of 
you.  He  shall  see  you  on  the  throne  of  the  world;  for  is  not  the  applause 
of  all  Paris  that  ?  and  he  will  thank  me,  and  worship  me  as  your  best  friend. 
Look  you,  little  lady; — he  is  poor,  this  Tricotrin  of  yours;  you  are  a  great  tax 
upon  him,  you  are  a  burden  that  serves  him  in  nothing.  Have  you  ever 
thought  of  that  ?  " 

"  Never  !  " — her  head  drooped,  the  remembrance  was  a  deadly  blow  to  her 
pride. 

"  But  it  is  the  truth  nevertheless.  Now,  if  you  will  trust  me,  I  will  make 
you  great,  applauded,  courted,  powerful,  above  all,  independent.  And  what  is 
there  so  sweet  as  independence  ?  To  go  where  one  will,  to  do  as  one  chooses, 
to  have  to  ask  naught  except  one's  own  fancy,  to  scatter  money  where  and  when 
and  how  one  pleases  !  Ah,  try  that !  you  will  never  endure  dependence  after 
it.  You  have  a  proud  face:  how  can  you  bear  to  eat  the  bread  of  charity?" 
6-6 
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The  child  was  stung  to  the  quick;  the  merciful  hand  that  had  saved  and 
sheltered  and  succored  her,  looked  now  like  a  glove  of  iron,  whose  clasp 
her  blond. 

:  iolis  saw  the  pain  that  she  inflicted,  hut  she  was  pitiless  to  it. 

"  You  are  nothing  but  a  young  pariah,  a  young  pauper  now,"  she  continued. 
"  If  you  will  come  with  me  we  will  change  all  that.  You  will  leap  at  a  bound 
into  your  proper  sphere;  you  will  become  rich  as  well  as  famous;  think  then 
how  you  can  repay  this  man  whom  you  love,  whereas  now  you  are  only  a 

Jit.  an  expense,  an  onus  upon  him.  Have  you  remembered  all  this? 
Come  ! — just  to  see  for  two  hours  what  my  empire,  what  my  world,  are  like. 
You  shall  return  at  nightfall:  1  will  send  you  home;  and  I  will  take  care  that 
he  hears  at  once  that  you  are  with  me, — I  know  where  he  is, — and  he  will  be 
too  just,  I  trust,  when  he  sees  my  desire  to  serve  you,  to  continue  to  think  such 
false  and  such  evil  things  of  me." 

"Oh,  yes  !  I  know  well  that  he  would,  if  he  would  but  believe  !"  sighed 
Viva;  and  a  beautiful  vision  arose  before  her,  of  her  idol  purified  in  the  sij 
her  friend,  cleansed  of  calumny,  and  beloved  by  him  as  well  by  herself,  in  all 
the  radiance  of  that  new  world  for  which  she  pined.  It  was  a  child's  vision,  all 
glorious  with  colors  never  seen  upon  earth,  generous  with  all  the  fanaticism  and 
chivalry  of  youth,  vain  and  self-Confident  with  all  youth's  headstrong  bigotry 
and  ignorance.  Every  warning  had  died  out  from  her  remembnii:<  <  .  c'oriolis 
was  in  her  belief  at  once  the  noblest  empress,  and  the  noblest  martyr,  that  the 
world  could  hold. 

••  You   shall    make    him  believe,"  said  her  temptress,  indifferent  what  she 
averred,  so  that  she  became  successful  in  her  caprice  of  divorcing  from  th- 
who  had  offended  her,  and  aroused  her  hatred,  the  only  creature  that  wn 
to  him.     "  Come  with  me, — at  least  for  an  hour  or  so  ?     You  are  no  baby,  that 
you  must  have  no  will  of  your  own.     You  are  old  enough  to  act  for  yourself; 
and  you   must  act  if  ever  you  desire  to  be  great.     The  years  are   few  that  a 
woman  reigns:  she  cannot  afford  to  waste  one.     Come  with  me;  and  you  shall 
see   what   my    life   is   like.     I  will   give   you  a  glimpse  of  it  to-night.      I  will 
metamorphose  you  into  a  young  sovereign, — you  are   nothing  now  but  a  little 
;t.     You  want  costume,   jewels,  lace,    trailing   skirts,    everything!     All 
embellishments  are  to  a  creature  like  you,  as  its  gold  setting  is  to  an 
emerald.     Without  them  you  may  be  a  gem  indeed,  but  you  are  unpolished, 
and  will  glitter  in  no  regalia.     Come  !  you  cannot  be  afraid  ?     You  look  brave 
Ji  to  take  your  own  way,  and  adhere  to  it.      If  you  listen  to  him  you  will 
your  whole   life   in   an   attic    like  the  one   that  impri- 
will  i  ••  clowns  on  a  farm,  or  some  boors  in  a  t. 

you  will  i.  anything  better  than   linen  an  :   you  will   alw.< 

on  foot  and  have  others  splash  you  with  the  mud  of  their  chariot  \\ 
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will  always  sit  at  your  lattice  window  to  see  the  world's  processions  pass  by 
without  you;  you  will  always  be  obscure,  obscure  like  a  wretched  mole  under 
a  tree,  when  with  one  effort  of  will,  one  touch  of  sense,  you  might  have  changed 
all  that,  and  been  as  great  as  I  am.  Only  think,  little  fool, — only  think  what 
it  is  that  you  do  !  " 

Viva's  color  had  changed  many  times  during  the  utterance  of  the  actress's 
conjuration;  her  breath  came  and  went  rapidly;  her  whole  form  was  tremulous 
with  emotion  and  desire.  "  To  be  obscure  !  "  It  was  the  one  hell  that  she 
dreaded.  "  To  be  great  !  "  It  was  the  one  heaven  that  she  craved.  To  be  one 
of  those  who  "  sat  at  their  lattices  "  in  the  quietude  of  an  humble  home,  while 
the  great  pageantry  of  life  swept  on  below  her  window  with  no  place  in  its 
carnival  crowds  for  her,  no  voice  of  hers  in  its  laughter,  no  banner  amid 
its  proud  standards  upheld  by  her  hand,  was  the  future  that  she  feared  with  a 
passionate  terror — the  terror  of  inborn  ambition,  of  predominant  vanity. 

With  a  single  bound  her  foot  was  on  the  carnage  steps,  her  hand  upon  the 
carriage  cushions. 

"  I  will  come  !  "  she  cried,  breathlessly;  shame  was  on  her,  and  all  the  con- 
sciousness of  sin  against  the  one  to  whom  her  lifelong  allegiance,  and  her 
uttermost  sacrifice  were  due.  She  felt  the  burning  horror  of  some  great  wicked- 
ness consume  her,  she  knew  that  she  wronged  him  in  his  absence — a  crime  and 
a  cowardice  in  one.  But  the  temptress  prevailed  with  her;  the  desire  for  the 
unknown  conquered  her;  her  idolatry  of  this  one  forbidden  thing  was  stronger 
with  her  than  all  ties  of  gratitude. 

"  I  will  come  !  "  she  cried;  while  in  her  ear  there  seemed  to  sound  the  words 
that  he  had  spoken:  "  Share  your  life  with  that  wanton,  I  will  not." 

"  That  is  right,  that  is  wise,"  said  Coriolis,  with  a  smile,  as  she  drew  her  up 
into  the  carriage.  "  You  are  a  baby  no  longer;  you  have  a  woman's  divine 
right— Self-Will." 

Viva  did  not  hear;  her  eyes  felt  blind,  her  senses  grew  dizzy,  her  ears  had 
a  singing  sound  in  them.  She  could  have  sobbed  aloud  with  remorse,  and  fear, 
and  contrition;  but  the  guilty  joy  of  victorious  rebellion,  the  guilty  sweetness 
of  unlawful  longing  near  to  its  fruition,  the  guilty  liberty  of  self-emancipation, 
were  in  her  veins,  and  there  was  too  much  in  her  of  the  leaven  of  Eve  for  her 
not  to  deliver  herself  up  to  their  usurpation.  She  knew  herself  treacherous, 
faithless,  cowardly;  but  curiosity,  vanity,  and  the  desire  of  pleasure  conquered 
her  conscience.  She  elected,  as  millions  wiser  have  chosen,  to  turn  her  face 
aside  from  duty,  and  follow  where  her  sorceress  led. 

The  equipage  dashed  off  with  her;  and  if  conscience  spoke,  it  could  not  be 
heard  in  the  noise  of  the  (lashing,  whirling,  azure  wheels,  that  swept  her  down 
white  roads,  and  under  green  avenues  through  the  gold  and  bronze  gates  of 
the  actress's  villa. 
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Coriolis  was  not  without  her  kind  impulses;  she  was  of  a  sunny  temper,  and 
could  be  generous  when  to  be  so  did  not  interfere  with  her  own  supreme  selfish- 
ness. The  rapt  adoring  face  of  the  child  had  attracted  her,  and  she  had  felt 
a  fancy  to  see  it  closer.  But  beside  these  she  had  motives  less  innocent:  one, 
on  whom  her  own  charms  had  palled,  but  whose  contentment  and  patronage 
were  essential  to  her,  had  also  seen  that  "  flower-like  face  "  under  its  scarlet 
hood,  and  had  bade  her  let  him  see  it  once  more,  and  more  closely.  And 
Coriolis  was  one  of  those  women  who  own  but  one  cultus  and  one  passion — 
those  of  gold. 

Viva's  heart  was  beating  at  fever  heat  as  she  followed  her  enchantress 
through  the  exquisite  miniature  palace,  in  which  the  stage-sovereign  reigned. 
The  knowledge  of  her  own  sin  in  coming  thither,  her  terror  for  the  rebuke  her 
flight  would  draw  down  on  her  head,  the  sharp  stinging  sense  of  a  criminal 
action  that  seemed  to  prick  her  like  an  iron  goad,  served  yet,  in  some  fashion, 
to  render  her  ecstasy  in  her  own  transgression  wilder,  and  sweeter,  and  stronger. 
She  had  done  very  wrong,  she  knew  that;  but  she  had  rushed  forth  into  perilous 
liberty;  she  had  seized  the  forbidden  fruit;  she  had  entered  into  the  unknown 
land;  she  had  too  much  of  the  spirit  of  Eve  in  her  not  to  take  delight  in  her 
daring  deed.  Moreover,  glancing  around  on  all  the  luxurious  beauty  that 
blinded  her,  she  thought:  "She  was  unknown  and  penniless  once,  they  say; 
why  should  I  not  become  like  her,  too  ?  " 

In  this  lay  Coriolis's  charm  for  her: — that  the  actress  was  to  her  the  incar- 
nation of  all  that  may  be  accomplished  by  the  force  of  beauty  alone,  against 
every  antagonism  of  origin  and  of  circumstance.  And  of  the  price  at  which 
such  accomplishment  was  attained,  Viva  knew  nothing. 

"  Come  in  hither,"  said  Coriolis,  leading  her  into  the  daintiest  of  dressing- 
chambers,  that  made  the  child  think  of  an  empty  bird's-nest  she  had  once 
seen  in  an  elder  bush,  all  silvered  over  with  glistening  hoar-frost  inside 
and  out. 

"  Let  us  look  at  you,"  pursued  her  hostess;  and  she  remorselessly  pulled  off 
the  red  cloak,  and  shook  down  all  Viva's  hair,  talking  in  a  pleasant  little  mur- 
mur like  a  singing-mouse  all  the  while  herself.  Coriolis  was  a  woman  without 
any  sort  of  mind;  she  was  almost  as  absolutely  brainless  as  any  parroquet;  but 
she  knew  human  weaknesses  well,  and  she  knew  how  to  flatter  them;  and  those 
rms  of  knowledge  suffice  to  conquer  a  child.  They  suffice,  many  times, 
to  vanquish  a  man. 

"  Have  you  sent  to  tell  him,  madame  ?"  asked  Viva,  a  pang  of  conscience 
stirring  amid  the  bliss  of  her  intoxicated  vanity. 

-  Your  friend  !  oh  yes,"  said  Coriolis;  anil  Viva  did  not  know  that  the  daily 
bread  of  such  women  as  this  lies  in  falsehood. 

Coriolis  asked  her  all  her  history,  and  Viva  told  it;  the  sense  of  shame  at 
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her  costume,  and  her  homely  dwelling,  striving  with  her  own  conviction  that 
she  belonged  to  some  lineage  of  special  though  hidden  splendor. 

Coriolis  heard  and  laughed. 

"  Ah,  ha  !     It  is  always  out  of  such  as  you  that  women  like  me  are  made." 

"  Is  it  ?  "  asked  the  child,  breathless  with  hope  and  joy,  unwitting  the  fright- 
ful truth  that  lay  in  the  words. 

"  Is  it  ?  Of  course  it  is  !  "  cried  her  temptress.  "  The  world  is  against  us 
as  we  start,  and  we  have  our  revenge;  we  trap  it,  and  strip  it,  and  make  it  our 
laughing-stock  and  our  golden  granary  both  in  one.  You  do  not  understand  ? 
Pooh,  little  one  !  You  will  learn  all  this  fast  enough.  Oh,  life  is  a  pleasant 
thing  ! — you  may  believe  that.  Look  here  !  since  I — since  I  came  on  the 
stage,  have  I  not  lived  like  an  empress,  and  eaten  like  a  Strasburg  duck,  and 
dressed  like  a  fashion-plate,  and  had  jewels  that  outshone  the  duchess's  dia- 
monds, and  seen  all  the  world  turn  after  me  as  I  drove  or  as  I  walked  ?  To  be 
sure  !  It  is  hard  work  at  first,  perhaps; — but  not  for  a  beautiful  woman.  I  am 
beautiful;  you  will  be  so.  When  a  woman  can  look  at  her  face  in  the  mirror, 
and  say  honestly,  '  I  am  handsomer  than  one  in  a  million,'  it  is  as  good  for  her 
as  if  she  said,  '  I  am  born  to  a  crown.'  Better,  indeed — because  it  is  a  much 
gayer  time  that  waits  for  her.  Do  you  see  ? " 

"Yes,"  said  Viva,  drinking  the  poison  in  as  though  it  were  the  water  of  life. 

Coriolis  believed  what  she  said.  To  a  creature  without  soul  and  brain,  the 
lusts  of  the  flesh,  and  the  joys  of  the  palate,  and  of  the  vanity,  are  all  in  all. 

Coriolis  was  honest; — she  enjoyed. 

"  Stay  an  instant,  and  you  shall  behold  yourself  as  you  will  be,"  she  pursued, 
as  she  threw  open  the  door  of  one  of  her  cabinets,  and  pulled  out  laces,  and 
silks,  and  velvets,  and  gems,  till  the  girl's  eyes  were  dazzled. 

Viva  felt  none  of  the  prescience  which  usually  awakes  in  innocence  that  is 
brought  into  the  presence  of  vice.  There  was  nothing  of  warning  mingled 
with  the  allurements  exercised  over  her.  She  had  no  idea  of  aught  of  evil  or 
of  danger  in  her  sorceress;  she  saw  an  exquisite  thing  with  a  cherub's  face, 
and  the  power,  it  seemed  to  her,  of  a  magician;  and  every  one  of  Coriolis's 
movements  fascinated  her  with  a  sense  of  wonder,  attraction,  and  delight. 

"  As  this  woman  was,  she  might  herself  be  one  day  !  " — this  was  the  one 
thought  that  enchained  her. 

Laughing,  and  keeping  up  her  silvery,  mirthful  babble  that  was  like  the 
ring  of  sleigh-bells  over  snow,  Coriolis,  who  had  much  of  the  infant  in  her  and 
much  of  the  fool,  and  who  had  as  many  caprices  as  a  spoiled  marmoset, 
loosened  and  tossed  aside  with  disdain  Viva's  white  linen  dress,  and  threw  over 
her  one  of  her  own  costly  trailing  robes,  and  all  the  fantasy  of  a  jewelled  court 
costume.  Her  hands  were  quick  and  agile  at  such  transformation;  and  she 
changed  her  in  fifty  seconds  from  a  little  picturesque  bohemian  to  a  magnifi- 
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cent  young  beauty;  while  gazing  at  the  alteration  in  the  long  mirrors  that 
fronted  her.  Viva  touched  herself  to  know  if  she  were  awake,  and  gazed,  with 
parted  lips  and  throbbing  temples,  at  her  own  apparition. 

••  There  !  "  cried  Coriolis,  laughing  more  and  more.  "  Look  there  !  See 
what  Dress — the  god  and  the  devil  of  women — can  do  for  you.  Dress — dress  ! 
Why,  child,  your  beauty,  without  the  aid  of  costume,  is  nothing  better  than  the 
pearl  before  it  leaves  the  oyster-shell.  Will  you  go  back  to  your  shell,  you 
pretty  pearl  ?  Not  if  I  know  aught  of  your  heart." 

Viva  made  her  no  answer.     All  the  self-love  of  Narcissus  held  her  entranced. 

••  1  am  as  beautiful  as  you  !"  she  cried,  at  last,  aloud,  in  ecstasy,  throwing 
her  anus  above  her  head. 

>lis  turned  away,  with  a  cloud  for  once  over  her  smiling  azure  < 

"  More  so  !  "  she  said,  shortly,  with  the  impulses  of  frankness  at  times 
natural  to  her.  "  More  so  !  You  have  what  1  have  lost  !  " 

Viva  did  not  ask  what  this  was; — she  did  not  enquire  at  the  price  of  what 
loss  this  celebrity,  and  this  wealth  that  she  coveted,  had  been  acquired.  She- 
was  absorbed  in  contemplation  of  herself.  The  actress  looked  at  her,  and 
smiled;  her  own  passing  emotions  hail  swiftly  vanished. 

••  How  it  runs  through  us  all  !  "  she  cried.     "  With  all  the  love  one  has,  one 

ioves  anything  like  one's  self  !     What  a  supreme  joy  it  is — that  knowing 

one's  self  fair  !     But  there  is  a  still  greater  joy  than  that:    it  is  to  hear  the 

world  say  so.     Do  you  see,  you  charming  bagatelle,  how  happy  you  are? — you 

are   beautiful  !     You  can   scoff  at  all  the  Caesars;  their  power   is  nothing  to 

yours.     To    be    handsome    while  one    lives,    and    to    die   before    any    of  that 

it"   one  can  do  this,  one    can     laugh    at   all    the    priests    and    all    the 

1    she    laughed    yet   again,   and   Viva   joined    in   her    laugh.     The  airy 
,sm  suited  the  child's  temper,  and  Coriolis  was  that   most  per- 
yti/ers     a  disciple  who  believed  implicitly  in  the  doctrines  she  incur 
fair  all  her  years  through,  and  to  die  before  any  of  ••  that"  waned  and 
withered,  was  to  Coriolis  the  perfection  of  human  existence;  and  the  only 
of  dread   that  ever  weighed  on  this  careless,  thoughtless,  mindless,  shan 
thing,  was  the  terror  that  the  day  should  ever  come  when  she  should  dash  her 
hand  through  her  mirror  in  despair  at  the  lustreless  eyes,  and  the  lined  brow, 
and  the  dulled   tresses  it  should  give  back  to  her  vision. 

he  heard. 

••  Aii  !  "  the  murmured,  "it  I  could  only  have  ten  years  of  a  life  like  yours 
I  should  -it  !  " 

••T.i  resign  it?      v  Little  one,— when   we   have  tasted  triumph   we 

00  a  fruit  of  Olympus,  that   makes   all    mortal    food    flavorless,  and 
leaves  us  with  a  cruel  <  .;>petite,  never  still  !  " 
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Coriolis  had  heard  a  poet  say  this:  and  used  the  answer,  as  one  picturesque 
and  likely  to  be  persuasive  to  this  young  listener  and  tyro. 

"  What  matter  ! "  cried  Viva,  in  the  magnificent  recklessness  of  ignorance. 
"  I  would  rather  taste  it  once  and  hunger  forever,  than  never  know  its  flavor  all 
the  days  of  my  life  !  " 

Coriolis,  with  a  curious  fancy  for  this  daring,  vain,  lovely  creature,  who 
made  her  think  of  her  own  childhood,  laid  both  hands  on  Viva's  shoulder,  and 
looked  at  her  with  a  gaze  that  was  more  earnest  than  her  volatile,  sparkling, 
wandering  eyes  had  ever  given. 

"  Are  you  too  good  for  it  ?  "  she  murmured  to  herself.  "  No.  Not  a  whit. 
You  are  just  what  I  was; — cleverer  perhaps,  and  of  more  wit,  but  just  like  me. 
You  would  only  break  an  honest  man's  heart,  if  you  were  to  begin  with  one:  it 
is  better  to  commence  as  you  will  end,  with  pillaging  fools  and  knaves.  Pooh  ! 
you  don't  understand,"  she  cried  aloud,  with  all  her  gayety.  "You  are  a  little 
simpleton.  Listen;  I  will  put  you  on  the  stage.  You  will  have  talent,  I  can 
see.  If  you  have  not,  it  will  matter  nothing.  Walk  well,  dress  superbly,  do 
strange  things — the  odder  the  better,  and  with  your  features  you  can  make 
your  fortune,  though  you  can  say  no  more  than  a  squeaking  doll  at  a  fair." 

"  But  I  want  to  be  great !  "  cried  Viva,  dissatisfied  with  her  future  prospects. 

"  Nonsense  !  When  a  woman  passes  down  througrua  crowd,  and  the  people 
look  back  after  her  and  call  out,  '  that  is  she  !  '  has  she  not  greatness,  the  best 
greatness  ?  Some  Latin  idiot  says,  they  have  told  me,  that  the  '  pointing 
finger '  is  no  sure  sign  we  are  great — Ridiculous  !  When  it  points  our  way  we 
may  be  pretty  sure  we  are  on  the  highroad  to  fame.  Besides  '  great,  great, 
great !  '  What  does  that  matter  ?  What  matters  in  this  world  is  to  eat  and 
drink  well,  and  dance,  and  play,  and  laugh,  and  see  others  perish  in  envy  of  us, 
and  have  more  gold  than  we  can  take  up  in  both  our  hands,  and  enjoy  ourselves 
while  we  are  living.  That  is  what  matters.  And  no  one  can  do  all  those  better 
than  a  beautiful  woman.  Now  go  you  in  there,  and  wait  till  I  come  to  you. 
I  will  not  be  long." 

She  pushed  Viva  gently  through  a  door  that  opened  into  a  small  cabinet, 
and  closed  the  door  upon  her.  It  had  been  very  late  in  the  clay  when  she  had 
met  the  actress;  it  was  now  evening;  the  little  chamber  was  softly  lit,  and  full 
of  the  perfume  of  flowers  and  the  luxuries  of  wealth.  Viva  dropped  down  on 
a  couch,  and  wondered  whether  she  were  awake  or  dreaming;  a  sense  of  fear 
and  a  great  remorse  stole  on  her;  she  knew  she  had  done  wickedly,  and  a  vague, 
indefinable  dread  of  some  unknown  evil  came  over  her.  She  began  to  grieve 
for  her  disobedience,  and  to  long  to  be  safe  in  the  little  attic  with  Tricotrin. 
What  would  he  say  !  what  would  he  think  ! 

Her  throat  swelled;  she  felt  as  if  she  must  scream  out  loud;  even  the  ele- 
gance and  the  fragrance  of  the  place  added  to  its  strangeness  and  her  own 
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iiistinrtively  her  hand  wandered  over  the  rich  silk  of  her  robe,  and  her 
eye>  watched  the  glisten  of  its  gold  embroideries,  seeking  consolation  in  these. 
They  brought  a  certain  solace. 

"  It"  1  could  only  wear  them  always  !"  she  thought:  and  the  vision  of  her- 
self upon  the  stage,  before  the  world,  covered  with  flowers,  welcomed  with 
tumults  of  applause,  intoxicating  multitudes  with  her  grace  and  her  glance  in 
all  the  triumph  that  she  had  seen  attained  by  Coriolis,  arose  before  her,  and 
numbed  all  her  repentance. 

The  desire  to  be  "great"  possessed  her:  when  that  insatiate  passion  enters 
a  living  soul,  be  it  the  soul  of  a  woman-child  dreaming  of  a  coqu* 
quests,  or  a  crowned  hero  craving  for  a  new  world,  it  becomes  blind  to  all  else. 
Moral  death  falls  on  it;  and  any  sin  looks  sweet  that  takes  it  nearer  to  its  goal. 
It  is  a  passion  that  generates  at  once  all  the  loftiest  and  all  the  vilest  things, 
which,  between  them,  ennoble  and  corrupt  the  world;  even  as  heat  generates 
at  once  the  harvest  and  the  maggot,  the  purpling  vine  and  the  lice  that  devour 
it.  It  is  a  passion  without  which  the  world  would  decay  in  darkness,  as  it 
would  do  without  heat;  yet  to  which,  as  to  heat,  all  its  filthiest  corruption 
is  due. 

"  I  shall  be  great !  "  thought  Viva,  to  whom  the  greatness  of  the  stage 
looked  as  the  greatness  of  an  empire:  and  remorse  ceased  to  touch  her.  They 
must  suffer  that  she  might  ascend: — this  was  the  reckless  reasoning  of  the 
human  and  female  egotism  within  her. 

A  flood  of  light  startled  her  as  the  door  was  flung  open  and  Coriolis  ent< 

freshly  arrayed  and  with  her  fair  feathery  hair  lying  lightly  on  her  shoulders, 

diademed  with  flowers  and  with  gems.     She  floated  to  the  child  with  her  soft 

swift  undulating  movement — the  movement  of  the  born  almati.  in  whom  motion 

rtry,  and  in  whose  limbs  lies  eloquence. 

••Thou  art  in  the  twilight,  little  one!"  she  cried,  using  the  familiar  and 
ing  "  thou  "  for  the  first  time.     "  Come; — I  have  a  better  light  for  thee 
than  that;  and  one  in  which  there  are  eager  eyes  to  behold  thee.     Com< 

"  \Vh. •;-,-  5  "  asked  the  tempted  one,  with  wistful  wonder. 

Coriolis  smiled  a  little  bitterly. 

"  Hush  !     We  never  ask  '  where '  in  our  world, 

On  va  nil  va  tnute  chose 
Oil  va  le  laurier  ct  la  rose  !" 

And  she  drew  the  girl  from  the  chamber,  with  her  soft,  white,  dimpled  hand 
clasped  on  Viva  as  though  it  were  a  glove  of  steel. 

Th<-  .d  all  cankers  at  their  cores,  and  poisoned  the  lips  that  ki 

them;  the  laurels  were  all  twined  in  with  thorns,  which  drew  blood   from  the 
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brows  that  they  wreathed: — what  of  that  ?  Cankerless  roses  die  also;  and  there 
are  no  laurels  whose  fruit  is  sweet. 

She  led  the  child  in  its  ignorance  to  perdition:  but  she  did  not  think  so: 
vice  was  fair  in  her  own  sight,  and  the  devil  of  gold  was  her  god; — a  good  god 
who  enriched  those  that  served  him:  she  thought  she  could  do  no  better  than 
bring  a  neophyte  to  believe  in  her  cultus,  and  serve  in  her  temple. 

"  Enjoy — enjoy — enjoy,"  her  heart  had  whispered  in  her  own  childhood, 
when  she  had  sat  on  the  lonely  seashore  and  longed  for  a  world  that  was  un- 
known: and  she  had  enjoyed,  and  it  seemed  well  to  her  still,  and  the  sole  thing 
that  it  was  worth  while  for  a  mortal  to  do.  In  tossing  the  fruit  of  desire  into 
the  child's  young  bosom,  she  only  gave  that  which  had  been  luxuries  to  her  own 
lips,  and  which  seemed  to  her  still  the  one  apple  of  life  worth  the  plucking. 
She  was  wicked,  because  things  all  sense  and  no  soul  must  be  so;  but  she  was 
honest,  and  she  only  led  where  she  herself  had  ever  gone,  with  tuneful  swift 
feet,  rejoicing. 

"  Evil,  be  thou  my  good,"  she  had  said,  in  her  fair,  wanton,  indolent,  care- 
less fashion,  and  evil  had  been  her  good;  it  had  served  her  well,  heaped  wealth 
on  her,  made  the  air  she  lived  in  full  of  laughter,  and  the  lovers  she  sought 
facile  to  their  yoke,  and  the  years  that  flew  over  her  head,  sunlit  and  short  and 
radiant  with  mirth.  Evil  had  been  prodigal  of  gifts  and  graces  to  her,  and  had 
recompensed  her  as  kings  recompense;  she  deemed  that  there  was  no  better 
master  upon  earth.  Virtue  was  a  niggard  tyrant,  who  left  his  servitors  to 
starve:  but  Evil  was  a  prince,  who  scattered  gold  and  flowers  with  both  hands. 

There  be  those  who  in  their  gilded  shame  feel  the  shrinking  scornful  passion, 
at  their  own  fall,  of  the  poet's  Egyptian  harlot, — 

"  What  is  Life  without  Honor? 
And  what  can  the  life  that  I  live 

Give  to  me  I  shall  care  to  continue,  not  caring  for  aught  it  can  give? 
I,  despising  the  fools  that  despise  me, — a  plaything  not  pleasing  myself, 
Whose  life  for  the  pelf  that  maintains  it,  must  sell  what  is  paid  not  by  pelf  ! 
And  the  fancies  of  men  change.     And  bitterly  bought  is  the  bread  that  I  eat, 
For,  though  purchased  with  body  and  spirit,  when  purchased  't  is  yet  all  unsvveet." 

But  there  be  also  many  others  in  whom  this  sting  of  scorn  is  dead,  this 
ache  of  conscience  is  lulled  to  rest  by  the  opiates  of  vanity  and  of  pleasure; 
there  be  those  to  whom  the  life  that  they  lead  looks  the  best  life,  and  to 
whom  license  is  precious,  to  whom  enjoyment  is  the  Alpha  and  Omega  of 
existence,  and  to  whom  the  chime  of  golden  coinage  is  the  only  music  of  the 
spheres. 

And  Coriolis  was  one  of  these.  She  had  been  very  weary,  and  fretful  as  a 
caged  bird,  in  innocence;  in  vice  she  rejoiced  and  was  free!  A  future  might 
come  indeed  when  she  would  perish  of  famine  on  the  stones  of  the  streets: — 
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what  of  that  ?  They  must  have  some  soul  in  them  who  dread  a  future;  and 
there'  was  no  soul  in  this  gay  airy  thing,  though  her  dancing  feet  trod  the  souls 
ot"  men  down  and  killed  them. 

Like  Dorat  she  hail  gathered  every  flower  except  the  Immortelle:  and  the 
one  that  she-  had  pa>sed  over  she  never  missed. 

Immortality  ! — the  word  is  ridiculous  named  in  the  same  breath  with  such 
('oriolis;  what  has  eternity  to  do  with  women  such  as  this,  too  foul 
for  heaven  and  too  frail  for  hell  1 

She    led    the  ehild  through  dusky    fragrant  passages,    aromatic    in    odor, 
with  the  sheen  of  silk  and  satin  glimmering  in  the  shadow  from  their  walls. 

Then   she  drew  back,  and  sweeping  aside  a  curtain  that   hung  before  an 
arched  and  opened  door,  motioned  to  Viva  to  pass  within  before  her. 
It  was  ihe  entrance  to  a  banqueting-room. 

Viva,  touched   for  the  first  time   with   a  chill   of  timidity,  a  throb  of   fear, 
hung  back,  wistful  yet  longing. 

Through  the  arch  of  the  gilded  portal  there  were  a  blaze  of  light,  a  gi 

or,  a  splendor  of  gold,  a  wilderness  of  flowers,  an  odor  of  wines   and 
3   and    burnt   incense,  a  gay  laughter   from  young  men's  throats,  that  all 
i  and  whirled  together  upon  the  girl's  wondering  eyes  and  ears. 

paused,  hesitating  and   half  frightened    before   that  paradise   of   for- 
bidden evil. 

••  Is  it  a  temple?"  she  murmured  breathlessly. 

iolis  laughed;  a  more  cruel  laugh   than  any  that   had  rung  from  her 
mocking  lips. 

••  A  temple  !  yes  !     Go  in, — and  worship  our  god." 
And  she  thrust  the  child  through  the  opening. 


CHAPTER   XX. 

I  i  was  toward  the  close  of  the  day  when  Tricotrin  returned. 

He  was  tired  out,  heated,  exhausted ;  as  his  habit  was  when  in  pain,  he 
had  wandered  far,  walking  on  and  on  through  the  open  country,  seeking  solitude 
on  the  same  impulse  as  the  stricken  stag.  In  the  red  woods  of  the  late  autumn, 
in  the  wide  fields,  with  their  arc  of  purple  angry  sky.  in  the  bleak  plains 

;  linoctial  gales,  he  could   breathe,  think,  resolve,  kill  passion  in  him,  and 
call  back  !h.      In  joy.  this  Arab  lUtle  loved   the  oppression  of  cities, 

the    pent  of  chambers,  the  close    atmosphere  of  crowded    roofs;  in 

suffering  they  maddened  him.     They  were  like  the  bars  of  his  den  to  a  caged 
lion  whom  his  jailers  wound  and  taunt. 

.ing-fall  he  returned;  the  linnet  had  ceased  to  sing  under  its  plume 
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of  lime;  the  sunbeams  had  ceased  to  play  through  the  little  brown  dusty 
street;  in  the  doorway  stood  the  woman  of  the  house  looking  up  and  down, 
with  her  head  on  one  side  like  a  robin's,  and  the  bright  dress  of  her  native 
Basque  province  glowing  in  the  shade  like  a  poppy  growing  out  of  a  pile  of 
black  timber  in  a  wood-yard. 

"  Is  the  child  not  with  you  ? "  she  cried,  as  he  drew  near. 

He  lifted  his  head  wearily. 

"With  me  ?     No.     I  left  her  at  home." 

Mere  Rose  turned  pale  under  her  ruddy  southern  skin. 

"  Left  her  here  !  Where  is  she  then  ?  She  is  not  gone  with  the  Mevert — 
that  I  know — we  have  not  seen  her  all  the  last  half  of  the  day,  and  we  made 
certain  that  you  had  taken  her.  " 

He  said  nothing,  but  rushed  past  her  and  sprang  up  the  staircase. 

He  threw  door  after  door  open,  the  house  ringing  with  his  voice  as  he 
called  her  name  aloud  from  cellar  to  attic; — there  was  no  answer.  Her  books, 
her  bonbons,  her  knot  of  autumn  daisies,  lay  on  the  table  in  the  little  chamber; 
but  of  Viva  there  was  no  trace. 

The  woman,  joined  by  two  or  three  of  her  neighbors,  stood  listening  below, 
frightened  and  bewildered.  They  had  no  love  for  this  fantastic  child,  "  la 
demoiselle,"  as  they  called  her  ironically,  who  held  herself  so  haughtily  with  so 
much  airy  scorn  above  them  and  theirs;  and  who  either  sat  aloft  in  her  case- 
ment like  a  framed  picture,  or  glittered  out  in  the  sun,  with  the  negligent  grace 
of  some  elfin  thing  far  too  good  for  the  earthly  shrine  that  enclosed  her.  But 
they  loved  Tricotrin  with  the  faithful  impassioned  love  that  all  the  populace 
gave  him;  and  for  his  trouble  they  sorrowed  themselves. 

They  felt  a  certain  fear  of  the  look  on  his  face  as  he  descended  the  stairs 
and  came  to  them. 

"  When  saw  you  her  last  ?  "  he  asked  them. 

They  had  seen  her  at  the  doorway  some  hour  in  the  afternoon,  they  told 
him;  they  could  not  be  sure  of  the  time;  they  were  busy  people,  occupied 
with  their  washing,  their  ironing,  their  cooking,  their  flower-making,  their 
sweet-meat-baking;  they  had  had  no  time  to  take  further  note. 

Th  grisette,  sewing  still  by  the  fast  fading  light  at  her  lattice,  looked 
down;  moved  by  that  sympathy  which  makes  strangers  become  in  a  second  as 
friends  of  a  lifetime. 

"You  ask  for  the  child?"  she  said  to  him.  "I  can  tell  you, — the  little 
one  sat  there  on  the  doorstep  as  four  o'clock  sounded;  a  little  page,  a  creature 
all  red  and  gold,  came  up  to  her  and  took  her  away.  They  went  together 
down  the  passage  to  that  first  corner  yonder;  and  after  a  little  while  I  heard 
the  noise  of  fast  wheels,  and  the  trotting  of  horses.  She  is  gone, — that  I 
know,— for  she  never  came  back  to  the  doorway." 
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Then,  without  interest  to  see  how  her  news  was  taken,  she  bent  again  over 
her  work,  to  save  the  few  precious  moments  of  dying  light;  rocking  the  wooden 
cradle  with  her  foot,  and  coughing,  painfully,  a  short  hard  feverish  cough. 
A  month  before  she  had  sung,  as  blithely  as  the  linnet  under  his  lime-bough, 
the  mischievous  students'  wine-songs  that  had  served  her  as  cradle-ballads. 

Tricotrin  heard: — and  he  drew  a  deep  shuddering  breath,  as  a  soldier  will 
do  when  the  bullets  have  struck  him. 

"  It  is  Coriolis,"  he  said  in  his  throat, — then  without  another  word  he  swept 
the  eager  women  aside,  and  passed  down  the  street  with  the  speed  of  the  wind. 

At  the  turn  of  the  alley  into  the  breadth  of  the  street  adjoining  there  came 
at  a  quick  pace  a  string  of  young  horses:  they  were  from  Normandy,  and  were 
wild  and  strong,  and,  being  young,  fleet  of  foot. 

He  knew  the  man  who  rode  their  leader;  a  sturdy  Norman  breeder  of 
cattle; — they  had  been  friends  for  many  a  year,  smoking  and  sauntering  and 
laughing  together,  under  the  spring-blooming  apple  orchards  of  the  pleasant 
farm-country. 

Tricotrin  caught  at  the  rope  bridle  of  one  of  the  foremost  colts. 

"  Will  you  lend  him  to  me  ?  "  he  asked,  breathlessly.  "  I  am  in  sore  need 
of  haste:  he  shall  be  back  by  dawn." 

"Take  him  !"  cried  the  Norman,  startled,  like  the  women,  by  the  look 
which  he  saw  on  a  face  that  he  had  never  beheld  before  clouded  with  aught 
of  care.  "Take  him;  and  keep  him  as  long  as  you  need; — I  am  at  my  old 
stables;  you  will  bring  him  there." 

"  Surely," — he  stayed  for  no  more  words,  but  threw  himself  across  the 
colt's  bare  back,  and  urged  it  at  a  stretching  gallop  through  the  crooked 
streets  of  the  quarter. 

The  young  horse,  nothing  loth  to  be  free  of  the  string,  flew  fast  without 
urging. 

Tricotrin  turned  its  head  straight  southward,  to  where  the  actress  rested  in 
her  gilded  harbor,  rich  and  soft  with  the  plunder  of  many  lofty  galleons  that 
had  struck  flag  and  foundered  under  the  pirate's  prow. 

H«-  had  spent  no  time  in  speech;  he  had  wasted  not  a  single  moment  in 

self-abandonment  to  the  anguish  that  possessed  him.     But  as  he  rode  his  heart 

hell  within  him:  he  was  not  alone  a  man  who  went  to  rescue  from  his 

:s  a  child   that  he  cherished,  he  was  a  lover  who  went  to  save   from 

dishonor  the  creature  that  he  idolized. 

And  he  knew  that  he  might  reach — too  late. 

The  Norman  colt,  with  its  rough  mane  flying  and  its  bright  eyes  full  of  flame, 
asked  no  more  welcome  task  than  to  be  let  loose  to  its  fullest  speed,  as  though 
it  were  once  again  at  play  in  its  own  native  pastures.  Buildings  and  throngs, 
and  all  the  varicolored  evening  life  of  the  city  were  passed  by  as  fast  as  a  sum- 
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mer  breeze  sweeps  by  over  the  corn ;  yet  night  was  down  ere  he  reached  the 
outlying  woods  and  gardens  amid  which  the  toy-palace  of  Coriolis  reared  its 
gilded  cupolas  and  shining  roofs. 

The  colt  was  panting  and  tired  out  by  the  pace  at  which  it  had  been  ridden; 
it  stood  passively  while  he  flung  himself  from  its  back  and  tied  the  halter  to 
the  post  of  an  entrance  gate.  The  gates  were  unfastened;  he  passed  through 
them,  and  up  the  grounds  of  the  villa,  strewed  with  the  damp  odorous  leaves 
of  the  late  autumn.  Lights  glistened  through  the  interstices  of  the  shutters  all 
over  the  frontage  of  the  dainty  dwelling,  bosomed  in  its  shrubs  and  trees. 

He  cursed  it  as  he  looked. 

Vice  lived  like  this,  while  innocence  died  daily  in  the  streets  ! 

As  the  velvet  curtain  fell  behind  her,  Viva  found  herself  within  the  chamber. 

The  fear  died  away  in  her;  curiosity,  wonder,  eagerness,  a  thrill  of  triumph 
and  a  throe  of  delight  at  her  own  rebellion  all  conquered  it,  and  were  stronger 
than  the  instinctive  and  nameless  dread  within  her  a  moment  earlier. 

Six  or  eight  young  men  all  rose  and  all  turned  their  eyes  on  her,  and  all 
came  to  her  with  words  of  admiring  greeting,  which  fell  in  a  confused  but  de- 
licious sense  of  homage  on  her  ear.  She  shrank  back  with  all  a  child's  innocent 
shyness;  she  went  forward  with  all  a  coquette's  innate  impulses. 

She  knew  that  she  looked  very  lovely;  she  knew  that  this  exquisite  sorceress 
at  her  side  was  content  to  be  eclipsed  by  herself;  all  the  weakest  and  the  worst 
things  of  her  nature  were  appealed  to  and  inflamed.  The  room  whirled  round 
her  in  a  blaze  of  color;  the  heavy  perfume  on  its  air  seemed  to  float  round  her 
in  clouds  of  odor;  the  dazzle  of  the  jewels  and  the  precious  metals  on  the 
banqueting  table  looked  to  her  like  the  riches  of  an  India — she  drew  a  deep 
breath,  and  laughed  a  little  soft  quivering  wondering  laugh,  that  yet  had  half  a 
sob  in  it. 

This  was  the  world  at  last  then. 

The  world  ! — this  paradise  of  brilliant  hues,  and  priceless  gems,  and  subtle 
perfumes,  and  honeyed  words,  and  ardent  adoring  eyes  !  The  world  ! — ah  ! 
how  she- marvelled  that  there  could  be  found  lives  holy  enough  to  sigh  for 
heaven  if  this  elysium  were  to  be  found  on  earth  ! 

She  had  never  a  clear  memory  of  all  that  followed  on  her  entrance  into  that 
enchanted  room.  All  distinct  remembrance  was  lost  in  a  chaos  of  splendid 
images.  For  splendid  this  false  glitter,  this  glory  of  meretricious  color,  this 
joyless  joy,  this  hackneyed  revelry,  looked  to  the  youthful  eyes  which  only  saw 
its  surface.  For  Viva,  reared  amid  the  truth  and  the  beauty  of  nature  in  inno- 
cent solitude,  was  too  essentially  a  slave  to  the  feminine  soul  within  her  to  be 
poet  enough  to  recoil  from  the  falsehood  of  pleasure,  poet  enough  to  cling  to 
the  severity  and  simplicity  of  nature.  The  higher  life  escaped,— the  lower 
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allured  her.      It  was  the  beaten-out  gold  of  tlie  jeweller's  laboratory,  which  was 
still  far  more  beautiful  in  her  sight  than  the  sun-fed  lilies  and  lilacs  of  the  spring. 

She  had  a  confused  knowledge  of  being  led  to  the  first  seat  at  the  table 
under  the  dome  of  light,  that  seemed  to  her  like  the  noontide  sun.  Of  seeing 
some  handsome  courtly  faces  bent  toward  her  with  that  delight  in  their  regard 
which  she  already  knew  so  well  as  the  tribute  to  her  charms.  Of  hearing- 
such  fiatterv  that  her  brain  grew  dizzy  with  it,  and  she  felt  stupefied,  like  a  bee 
1  with  honey.  <  >t  <a:ching  the  vision  of  herself  repeated  on  every 
side,  in  mirrors,  till  she  saw  that  one  best-loved  image  wherever  her  eyes 
turned.  Of  being  moved  to  her  gayest  words  and  brightest  laughter,  till  the 
audience  applauded  her  idlest  phrase  as  wit,  and  she  felt  herself  a  sovereign, 
\\hose  words  were  precious  as  pearls  and  diamonds.  Of  tasting  strange  fruits, 
and  wondrous  confections,  ami  wines  that  shone  like  so  much  sunbeam,  till  she 
seemed  to  float  on  air  and  to  lose  all  sense  of  earth,  and  to  ill  earn  that  she  was 
among  the  gods  of  the  ('.reek  fable. 

She  was  drinking  in  poison — the  poison  of  a  hideous  evil — with  her  lips,  and 
.  and  thoughts;  but  she  did  not  know  it;   she  was  happy,  she  was 
victorious,  she  was  exultant,  and   she  was  too  innocent  to  be  conscious  that  sin 
'circling  her  on  every  side. 

They  were  heedful  not  to  affright  her,  but  only  to  allure;  they  wreathed  the 
death's  head  in  summer  flowers  for  her;  they  drew  her  to  the  abyss  with 
careless  joyous  music;  they  killed  her  with  a  poisoned  rose.     And  she  did  not 
know;  she  was  still  a  child,  and  still  only  happy. 

.he  reigned  there  proudly  and  joyously,  the  actress  Coriolis  looked  at 
her  once  with  a  throb  of  remorse  in  her  dead  conscience;  but  she  hunted  it 
away  as  it  arose. 

"Pshaw!"   she    murmured.     "What    matter?     A    little   earlier? — a  little 
later?     Things  like  her  are  made  to  Daughter  and  to  plunder.     She  would  end 
like  me — it  is   better  to  begin    so.      She  will   thank   me  one   day  that  she  has 
1  none  of  the  years  of  her  youth  !  " 

As  sh<    thus  thought,  a  door  at  the   farther  end  of  the   chamber  opened; 
through  it,  facing  her  and   behind  the  child,  came  softly  the  graceful,  slender 
of  a  handsome  boy — a  boy  with  dark  eyes  that  gleamed  with  malice  and 
triumph. 

He  stole  gently  across  the  room  and  up  to  Viva,  and  as  gently  his  arm  stole 
round  her  fair  throat,  and  his  lips  brushed  her  curls. 

••  Viva  !  "  he  whispered,  "  I   have  thee  at    last  —oh,  my  truant  !     And   here 
are  th<  -ses,  the  fairy  pageants,  the  wine.-,  of  the  gods,  that   I  prom- 

ised t: 

With  a  scream,  as  though  a  snake  had  touched  her,  she  sprang  to  her  feet. 

The  spell  on  her  was  broken;  the  netted  d<  1  from  the  snare. 
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"  Let  me  go  !  "  she  cried  aloud,  as  though  by  some  instinct  the  full  sense 
of  her  peril  flashed  on  her.  "  Let  me  go  !  Oh,  how  vile  I  have  been  to  come 
here  !  It  \?>  you  ! — you  whom  he  forbade  me  ever  to  see,  ever  to  speak  to,  ever 
to  think  of  again;  you  who  gave  me  your  toys,  and  deemed  me  some  peasant 
girl  you  could  kiss  at  your  fancy  !  It  is  you!  How  could  I  tell  it?  How 
could  I  dream  it.  Let  me  go — let  me  go  !  I  have  sinned  once  against  him; 
I  will  not  disobey  him  again — never  again,  never,  never  !  " 

The  childlike  words  rang  out  loudly  through  the  chamber;  she  stood  with 
her  face  flushed,  scarlet  with  rage,  and  shame,  and  outraged  pride;  her  eyes 
flashing  with  scorn  on  her  boy-lover;  her  mouth  trembling  with  grief  for  her 
own  disobedience. 

In  an  instant,  by  the  voice  of  her  young  Faust,  the  full  knowledge  of  her 
own  error  had  burst  on  her,  piercing  through  the  mists  of  vanity,  and  delight, 
and  wonder,  and  intoxicated  triumph. 

She  stretched  her  hands  out  in  a  piteous  appeal  to  Coriolis. 

"Oh,  take  me  back  to  him;  take  me  back.  You  said  you  would;  and  I  feel 
so  frightened  !  " 

Coriolis  looked  at  her,  and  laughed. 

The  devil  is  never  so  brutal  as  when  he  comes  into  a  woman's  form. 

The  cold,  cruel,  mocking  laugh  stung  all  the  child's  proud  spirit  into 
life. 

"  Oh,  I  see  now  ! "  she  cried  out,  in  a  mortal  anguish  that  no  man  there 
heard  unmoved.  "  I  see  now  how  true  he  was — how  wicked  you  are  !  You 
laugh  ! — you  laugh  because  you  have  made  me  disobey  him.  It  is  Satan  who 
laughs  just  so  when  men  disobey  God.  Oh  how  mad  I  was  to  hearken  to  you  ! 
— oh,  take  me  back,  take  me  back  !  Has  not  one  of  you  all  a  heart  to  pity  me  ? 
I  never  meant  to  grieve  him  !  I  only  meant  to  grow  great,  and  to  pleasure 
him,  and  to  be  his  glory.  And  I  loved  her  so — that  woman  !  " 

Her  voice  died  in  a  sob.  It  was  a  bitter  suffering  to  her,  the  fall  of  her 
sovereign,  the  death  of  her  ideal. 

Her  young  lover  smiled. 

"  Love  her  still  !  "  he  murmured.  "  What  is  her  guilt  ? — to  have  brought 
you  to  me  ?  " 

He  stooped  as  he  spoke,  and  sought  to  draw  her  into  his  embrace, — the  door 
was  burst  open,  the  curtain  dashed  aside,  a  strong  hand  fell  on  him  and  forced 
him  from  her,  and  tossed  him  like  a  broken  bough  across  the  chamber. 

With  a  shriek  of  joy  she  threw  herself  into  the  arms  of  her  savior. 

The  voice  of  Tricotrin  rang  like  a  trumpet-call  through  the  silence. 

"  What  ! — had    men    need    to    dream   of   a    Devil    when    the   world    held 
Woman  !  " 
.  Holding  her  to  him  with  both  arms  he  faced  the  baffled  and  silence-stricken 
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revel  UTS;  and  a  great  awe  fell  upon  them,  such  as  fell  on  the  dissolute  patrician 
mob  of  Rome  before  the  passion  of  Virgin  ins. 

"  One  cannot  kill  such  things  as  you — the  vilest  things  that  breathe  !  "  he 
cried,  as  his  eyes  blazed  upon  Coriolis.  "You  murder — body  and  soul  ! — and 
yet  we  must  let  ye  go  free  because  ye  are  women,  because  ye  can  crouch 
and  shelter  behind  the  shield  of  the  sex  that  ye  outrage  !  God  !  if  I  set  my 
heel  on  your  throat  I  should  do  no  more  guilt  than  if  I  strangled  the  life  from 
an  adder.  Yet  I  must  leave  you  free  because  you  are  '  woman  '  ! — because 
you  are  the  sole  thing  living  on  earth  that  can  slaughter  yet  break  no  law;  that 
can  slay  yet  be  left  to  smile  on;  that  can  make  men  curse  the  mothers  that 
bore  them,  yet  be  safe  in  the  safety  of  feebleness;  the  only  thing  living 
on  earth  that  has  the  strength  of  the  giant  for  crime,  and  the  weakness  of 
the  coward  for  shelter.  Had  Israel  no  courtesans  in  her  camps,  that,  in  the 
parables  of  her  Scriptures,  she  made  the  chief  leader  of  hell  a  male  creature  ?  " 

A  dead  stillness  followed  on  the  scathing  fury  of  his  words. 

The  banqueters  drew  aside,  and  gathered  together,  and  left  the  woman 
alone. 

Men  feast  with  Coriolis,  but  none  will  fight  for  her. 

They  drain  her  wine-cups,  for  their  own  gold  fills  them;  but  no  sword  leaps 
from  its  scabbard  for  her  sake. 

In  pleasure  she  has  many  followers;  in  need  she  is  ever  alone. 

Then  with  hands  that  were,  for  that  one  time  alone,  ungentle  to  the  child  he 
loved,  he  tore  from  off  her  the  jewels,  the  flowers,  the  laces  of  her  festal  robes, 
and  flung  them  all  crushed  and  torn  down  at  the  feet  of  her  temptress. 

"Great  God  !  "  he  cried  aloud  in  the  bitterness  of  his  soul.  "The  tigress 
and  the  leopardess  are  tender  beside  Woman.  Brutes  though  they  be  they  do 
not  drive  the  young  of  their  own  kind  down  into  the  nets  and  the  knives  of  the 
slaughter  !  That  work  is  spared  for  her — Man's  helpmeet,  God's  best  work  ! " 
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WHAT  followed  she  never  remembered. 

When  she  recovered  consciousness  the  cool  autumn  wind  was  blowing  on 
her,  and  the  starless  rainy  night  skies  were  above  her;  she  was  lying  on  the 
turf  that  edged  the  highway,  under  a  knot  of  roadside  trees;  beside  her  in  the 
gloom  stood  the  dim  shadowy  form  of  a  man  and  of  a  horse. 

The  former  leaned  over  her  and  touched  her  lips  with  his  hand  as  she  strove 
to  speak. 

"Say  nothing;  there  is  no  need." 
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The  old  familiar  sweetness  of  the  voice  struck  through  her  heart;  she  raised 
herself  and  gazed  into  his  eyes;  then  trembled  and  hid  her  face  in  her  hands, 
and  sobbed  bitterly:  she  felt  unutterably  ashamed,  though  the  shame  on  her 
was  vague  and  without  name. 

She  sank  back  upon  the  turf,  and  turned,  and  rested  her  forehead  upon  the 
wet  short  grass,  moaning  a  little  like  a  wounded  fawn. 

He  said  no  word,  and  his  eyes  were  dry,  as  he  stood  over  her  in  that  attitude 
of  abasement  and  humiliation.  But  he  suffered  a  greater  torture  than  had  ever 
wrung  his  bright  and  happy  life. 

He  had  come,  indeed,  in  time  to  save  her  from  more  than  a  child's  broken 
ideal,  a  child's  sorrowful  disenchantment;  but  nevertheless  was  she  to  him  as 
utterly  killed  as  though  he  stood  beside  her  dead  body.  His  rage  had  spent 
itself  upon  her  temptress;  he  had  none  for  her. 

It  had  an  exceeding  pathos  for  him,  this  frailness  that  had  been  seduced  by 
such  fictitious  greatness,  this  innocence  and  folly  welded  into  one,  which  had 
been  allured  by  such  a  painted,  worthless,  wooden  shape,  mistaking  it  for  the 
goddess  of  loveliness  and  pleasure. 

He  saw  it  with  the  pitying  tenderness  with  which  a  gentle  shepherd  would 
see  his  youngest  lamb  allured  by  poisonous  and  gorgeous  blossoms,  sweet  to 
the  taste,,  and  splendid  to  the  eye,  on  to  the  edge  of  a  volcanic  pit.  Anger 
against  her  he  could  not  feel;  she  was  too  young,  too  blind,  too  well-beloved. 
But  the  thing  that  he  had  cherished  seemed  forever  dead  to  him;  and  a  great 
blow  smote  him  in  the  knowledge  that  the  first  hand  stretched  out  to  her  with 
the  world's  golden  bribes  had  been  strong  enough  to  lead  her  away  without  a 
thought  of  him. 

He  had  said  that  if  she  forsook  him  for  that  wanton  he  would  leave  her 
alone  to  her  choice;  but  when  the  test  had  come  he  had  been  governed  by  no 
impulse  save  that  of  saving  her  from  peril  and  pollution.  Yet  the  same  feeling 
which  had  made  him  say  that,  were  she  faithless,  he  would  never  seek  to  coerce 
her  to  fidelity,  moved  him  now,  and  made  him  hold  her  forever  as  utterly  lost 
to  him  as  though  her  will  had  had  its  way,  and  she  had  gone  to  the  career 
which  to  her  ignorance  and  her  credulity  looked  so  fair. 

He  was  struck  the  deadliest  blow  that  life  could  have  dealt  him. 

In  the  same  sense  that  the  sailor  of  the  Riviera  had  been  robbed  and 
deserted  by  the  flight  of  the  wife  he  adored,  so  was  he  by  the  abandonment  of 
the  creature  that  had  been  made  his  own  by  every  tie  of  human  gratitude. 

He  had  reached  that  sublime  self-sacrifice  which  speaks  in  the  words — "  If 
I  love  thee  what  is  that  to  thee  ? "  But  he  knew  the  bitterness  which  goes 
with  those  words,  in  the  knowledge  that  the  love  which  is  given  is  counted  as 
naught  by  the  one  on  whom  it  is  lavished;  that  it  is  of  so  little  account  that 
the  life  which  it  cherishes  passes  heedlessly  on,  with  no  more  thought  of 
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it  than  a  laughing  child  on  the  first  day  of  spring  takes  of  the  shy  primrose 
and  the  purple  1'clls  of  thyme,  which  his  foot  crushes  as  he  runs. 

"  If  I  love  thee  what  is  that  to  thee  ?  " — it  is  the  supreme   utterance  of  the 

n  which  can  withstand  absence  and  neglect,  and  oblivion,  and  opprobrium, 

and  scorn,  and  thoughtless  cruelty,  and  still  live. OH, Strengthened  by  every  year, 

and  purified  by  every  stroke.     Hut   none  the  less  is  it  the  supreme  martyrdom 

ve. 

And  it  was  in  this  wise  that  his  good  deed  returned  to  him;  and   the  bread 

that   he  had   flung  upon   the  waters  came  back,  and  was  as  ashes  in  his  teeth. 

For  of  all  things  that  are  true   upon   this  earth  this  is  most  true,— that   the 

our  holier  acts  comes  not  in  this  world,  and  is  not  given  by  the 

hands  uf  humanity. 

••  Krjoire.  o!i  ye  faithful  servants,"  is  not  uttered  under  the  sun;  for  Life 
is  merciless,  and  in  its  many  agonies  and  in  its  many  evils  there  is  not  even  the 
wild  justice  that  belongs  to  vengeance;  there  is  but  the  sound  of  a  mocking  voice 
through  all  the  desolation,  laughing  ever  at  the  travail  and  the  cheated  hopes 
of  men. 

Suddenly  she  lifted  herself,  and  caught  hold  of  him,  and  gazed  up  in  his 
gain;  she  did  not  ask  for  pardon  with  her  lips,  but  her  gaze  prayed  for  it 
with  the  mute  touching  prayer  of  a  dog's. 

He  turned  from  her  with  an  irresistible  shudder;  she  was  a  child  still;  she 
did  not  know  what  she  had  done;  she  was  conscious  of  her  error,  but  not  of  its 
effect;  she  knew  she  had  done  wrong,  but  she  did  not  know  that  she  was,  in  his 
sight,  lost  to  him  forever. 

The  creature  that  had  forsaken  him  must  go  from  him;  the  love  that  paid 
ilty  only  to  coercion,  was  worse  to  him  than  hate. 

11  Hush  !  "  he  said  gently,  as  she  strove  to  speak.  "  You  are  not  well  enough 
for  words.  There  is  no  need  of  them — I  know  all." 

He  knew  all — without  her  shedding  one  ray  of  light  upon  the  tale;  knew  all 
the  weakness,  the  folly,  the  innocence,  the  wilfulness,  the  vanity,  that  had  lured 
her  down  a  flower-sown  path,  on  to  the  very  brink  of  ruin;  knew  all  the  insuf- 
ficiency of  the  affection  borne  to  himself,  and  given  by  himself,  to  hold  her  back 
from  the  sweet  insidious  seductions  of  riches  and  of  llattery;  knew  that  he  had 
been  deserted  and  betrayed  with  none  the  less  cruel,  the  less  merciless  infidelity, 
^e  that  infidelity  was  the  fault  of  a  child's  selfishness,  in  lieu  of  a  woman's 

Then,  still  with  the  same  gentleness  that  had  more  terror  for  her  than  his 

heaviest  anger  could  have  borne,  he  lifted  her  into  a  covered  cart  that  he  had 

summoned,  as   it   rolled   slowly  toward    Paris  with   a  night   freight  of  autumn 

-,,  and   leading  the  Norman  colt  by  its  halter,  walked  slowly  toward  the 

city  by  the  side  of   the   little  wagon,  in  whose  shelter  Viva  crouched,  sobbing 
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bitterly,  with  her  rich  silk  robes  covered  by  a  leathern  rug,  and  her  face  buried 
in  her  hands. 

For  the  hour  the  bitterness  of  her  chastisement  equalled  the  cruelty  and 
the  weakness  of  her  fault. 

To  the  child — proudest  among  the  proud — no  punishment  could  have  been 
so  great  as  this  intense  humiliation,  this  passionate  shame,  that  seemed  to  her 
scorching  her  very  life  up  with  its  ignominy. 

The  way  into  Paris  appeared  one  endless  road  of  martyrdom;  only  two  brief 
weeks  before  she  had  passed  along  this  self-same  highway,  in  the  lustre  of  the 
illuminated  night,  dreaming  that  the  city  would  receive  her  as  some  royal 
creature,  some  daughter  of  Carlovingian  or  Capetian  races,  born  to  wear  their 
diadem,  and  sway  their  sceptre  !  And  this  was  how  she  returned  from  her 
first  flight  toward  greatness. 

No  discrowned  queen  ever  went  with  heavier  heart  from  her  palace  than  she 
went  now,  back  from  the  first-fruits  of  her  own  will,  the  first  reward  of  her  own 
ambition. 

"Shall  I  never  be  other  than  I  am  ?"  she  thought  in  desperation;  the  dread 
was  stronger  on  her,  even  in  that  hour,  than  any  other  fear,  stronger  still  than 
gnrtitude,  or  repentance,  or  love  for  her  redeemer,  though  these  were  all  startled 
to  vivid  existence  in  her. 

He,  himself,  walked  in  silence,  wearily  and  slowly  through  the  dark  and 
chilly  night,  the  tired  steps  of  the  colt  keeping  pace  for  pace  with  his  own. 

Passion  had  spent  its  first  outburst  o'f  mad  fury;  a  dull  hopeless  anguish 
remained. 

For  she  was  dead  to  him  as  utterly  as  though  he  had  slain  her  like  Virginius, 
to  save  her  from  the  arms  of  her  spoilers. 

The  life  that  was  faithless  to  him,  could  stay  by  his  side  no  longer. 

He  spoke  nothing  as  the  wagon  rolled  tediously  on  its  way;  nothing  as  it 
paused  before  the  door  of  Mere  Rose,  and  he  lifted  her  out  from  its  shelter  and 
led'her  within  the  house. 

As  the  women  rushed  to  her,  with  tearful  cries  of  welcome  and  of  joy,  he 
motioned  them  away. 

"  She  was  lost.     Let  her  be — she  is  tired." 

The  mingled  love  and  fear  in  which  they  held  him  subdued  their  curiosity; 
they  herded  together  in  the  passage  hushed  and  afraid;  and  she, — with  her 
head  hung  down,  and  her  face  hidden  from  them,  crept  up  the  wooden  stairs 
in  the  dull  oil  light  with  slow  sad  steps,  from  which  all  the  elastic  buoyancy  of 
her  youth  was  banished. 

Once  within  the  little  attic  that  served  her  as  her  bed-chamber,  she  thrust 
the  rusted  iron  bolt  within  its  socket,  put  out  the  oil  flame  with  a  quick  gesture, 
as  though  she  dreaded  still  that  there  were  some  to  look  on  her,  and  flinging 
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herself  down  on  her  straw  pallet,  wept  with  heart-broken  self-pity;  half  like  a 
child  from  whom  his  favorite  playthings  have  been  taken,  half  like  a  woman 
from  whose  passions  an  ever-abiding  shame  has  sprung. 

"  If  I  could  only  be  great !  "  she  prayed; — and  fell  asleep  with  that  prayer 
on  her  lips. 

Without — through  the  heavy  rains  that  were  falling  through  the  dark  and 
weary  streets — he  went  slowly,  leading  the  colt  homeward. 

He  had  received  his  recompense. 


CHAPTER   XXII. 

AT  midnight,  and  till  midnight  was  long  past,  he  waited  in  the  great  court- 
yard of  a  great  building. 

The  rains  beat  fiercely  on  him,  but  he  did  not  heed  them. 

It  was  almost  dawn  when  the  lights  of  a  carriage  flashed  red  through  the 
mists;  he  sprang  forward  between  it  and  the  gateway. 

Its  occupant  alighted,  and  was  stopped  by  him. 

"  One  word  with  you  ?  "  he  asked. 

The  Duke  de  Lira  started,  turned,  and  paused. 

"  Now  ! — yes,  if  you  desire  it." 

They  went  within,  out  of  the  we't  black  night,  into  a  great  lighted  frescoed 
chamber,  like  the  chambers  of  the  palaces  of  Rome. 

His  hair,  his  garments,  his  beard  were  dripping  with  rain;  he  was  splashed 
and  jaded,  and  pale  with  exhaustion  and  pain;  he  observed  no  ceremony,  and 
heeded  no  form;  he  stood  facing  the  man  he  had  sought,  and  spoke  without 
preface  or  address. 

"  You  were  in  earnest  to-day  ? " 

"  I  was." 

"  Then  I  come  to  take  you  at  your  word.     You  were  right — I  was  wrong." 

The  noblest  words  that  can  be  uttered  by  human  lips  cost  him  a  great  pang 
in  their  utterance. 

The  other  looked  quickly  at  him,  and  said  nothing. 

"  I  was  wrong,"  he  pursued  rapidly.  "  I  mistook  selfishness  for  justice,  and 
was  led  astray  by  my  own  desires.  I  threw  aside  a  great  good  for  another, 
because  I  considered  and  studied  myself.  I  was  rough  in  anger  with  you, 
and  ungrateful  for  the  benefit  that  you  offered.  You  stung  my  pride  and  my 
heart,  and  I  was  blind — blind  to  duty  and  justice.  Stay  !  hear  me  out — it  was 
so.  To-night  I  have  had  my  punishment." 

He  paused  abruptly.     He  breathed  loud  and  fast;  but  his  eyes  never  left 
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their  straight  and  keen  regard  into  his  companion's,  and  his  words  were  spoken 
unflinchingly. 

"You  said  rightly.  No  duty  can  hold  a  female  thing,  no  tenderness  can 
content'her,  when  once  the  passion  of  her  vanity  has  been  fired.  Look  you, — 
that  child  is  innocent  as  any  lamb  in  the  meadows,  any  dove  in  the  woods, 
and  yet  the  leaven  of  her  womanhood  is  in  her,  and  will  urge  her  on  to  destruc- 
tion. I  thought,  in  my  folly,  that  not  to  sin,  not  to  suffer,  not  to  know  the 
meaning  of  evil,  not  to  want  any  more  than  a  bird  wants  in  spring,  just  to  live 
the  free  harmless  life  of  a  country-born  creature,  would  suffice  to  make  a  child's 
joy,  and  a  woman's  content.  I  erred;  many  men  have  erred  like  me.  There 
is  a  devil  thrice  as  strong  as  we  are — the  devil  of  Discontent.  There  is  the 
tempter  that  lures  away  from  us  our  wives,  and  our  mistresses,  and  our 
daughters, — there  is  the  huckster  that  buys  a  soul  with  a  string  of  seed-pearls, 
and  chaffers  away  honor  for  a  knot  of  sapphire  stones." 

His  listener  grew  paler  as  he  heard. 

"  What  has  chanced  to  the  child  ?  "  he  asked,  hurriedly.  She  had  touched 
his  heart  more  deeply  than  he  knew. 

"  This  has  chanced  to  her, — that  the  word  of  a  strange  woman  had  more 
sway  with  her  than  mine;  that  the  eyes  of  men  have  found  out  that  she  has 
loveliness;  that  the  snares.of  the  city  have  been  spread  for  her,  and  have  caught 
her,  and  have  maimed  her.  Two  hours  since  I  brought  her  out  from  the  house 
of  Coriolis." 

"  Coriolis  ! — the  actress  !  " 

"  Coriolis — the  courtesan.  Why  be  choicer  in  names  than  she  is  in  her 
sins  ?  She  lured  the  child  thither  by  specious  words  and  gracious  promises 
In  the  eyes  of  Viva  she  was  an  empress — an  angel  !  Coriolis  caught  her  fancy 
as  the  light  takes  a  moth's.  She  led  her  where  she  chose,  for  she  promised  to 
give  her  greatnees  !  She  decoyed  her  there  toward  evening.  I  had  left  her 
alone.  When  I  returned  she  was  lost:  she  had  been  absent  some  hours.  I 
knew  at  once  where  she  was  sure  to  have  wandered.  I  forced  my  entrance  into 
the  villa — into  the  chamber  where  they  sat  at  their  banquet.  They  had  throned 
the  child  there  as  a  queen,  and  a  terror  of  her  reign  had  just  commenced  to 
touch  her.  I  was  in  time  to  save  her.  What  I  said,  what  I  did,  I  have 
forgotten." 

The  broken,  abrupt  sentences  escaped  him  harshly  and  in  haste;  the  recital 
was  terrible  to  him.  Honor  and  honesty  demanded  it  from  him;  but  none  the 
less  was  it  bitter  exceedingly. 

"  Stay  !  Hear  me  out,"  he  said,  quickly,  as  his  listener  interrupted  him. 
"  Let  me  end  what  I  have  to  say.  I  rescued  her  from  that  accursed  place 
ere  she  had  learned  more  than  a  vague  fear  and  a  wakening  horror  of  the 
world  into  which  she  was  flung.  But  what  use  is  it  to  rescue  the  goat  from 
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the  pit,  if  it  return  again  and  again  to  eat  the  poison-flowers  that  grow  on  its 
sides  ?  Ami  that  is  what  Viva  will  do.  She  is  innocent— yes;  but  how  long 
can  innocence  grow  side  by  side  with  vanity  and  ambition?  The  eyes  of  liber- 
-,ave  In-held  her;  the  brutality  that  christens  itself  love  has  fastened  on 
her;  the  powers  that  lie  in  wealth  are  arrayed  against  her — she  is  not  sate  one 
moment  longer.  If  her  own  heart  were  content,  indeed,  all  these  could  with 
ease  be  defied.  But  against  the  foe  in  her  own  soul  1  can  bring  no  army.  I 
may  restrain  her  from  sin, — she  is  brave, and  proud,  and  pure  of  thought — vice 

: mnaske.d  to  her  would  be  loathsome.      But  I  cannot  keep  her  in   ] 
and — and — I   dare  not  keep  her  in   misery  !     Now,  1  have  told  you  this.     It 
was  your  due  to  know  it.      It    may  well  be  that  you  will  withdraw  tin- 
made  her  t\vo  evenings   ago.      You  will  be  justified  in  so  doing.      She  does   not 
know  the  evil  she  has  wrought  herself ;  but  I  know  it,  and  I  know  that  a  woman- 
child  that  has  been  once  beneath  the   roof  of  Coriolis  may  well  be  marked  as 
dishonored  forever." 

••Hush,  hush!  Would  you  deem  me  so  brutal,  so  harsh  ?  for  a  young 
girl's  unthinking  rashness,  a  playful  creature's  foolish  fault  ?  " 

"  It  would  be  no  harshness;   it  would  be  justice.      A  woman's  fair  repute  is 
like  a  blue  harebell— a  touch  can  wither  it.      What  she  did  to-day--in  ra- 
in  folly.  as  you   say    -may  rise  up  in   future  years, .and   bring  her  bitter 
tisement.     Yet — it  makes  no  difference  with  you,  this  thing  that  I  have  told  ?  " 

••  NTone.     I  desire  to  serve  her  as  greatly  as  I  ever  did." 

••  That  is  very  nobly  said.  Then  I  accept  your  offer.  I  do  not  dare  to 
thrust  it  aside." 

He  stopped  abruptly;  his  voice  was  hoarse,  and  died  away  in  a  whisper. 
The  other  made  no  answer;  he  divined  the  suffering  that  accompanied  this 
adhesion  to  his  will. 

••  Let  her  come,"  he  said,  softly,  at  length.  "  For  a  brief  space,  at  least. 
At  its  close — who  can  tell?  Early  impressions  have  great  force,  and  what  we 
are  nurtured  in  we  commonly  prefer;  her  absence  may  show  her  how  strong 
her  love  for  you  is,  and  how  needful  to  her  is  the  life  of  which  her  ignorance 

••  There  is  no  likelihood  of  that.  She  is  a  hawk  that  once  cast  down  the 
wind  will  never  come  back  to  the  wrist  of  her  keeper." 

"  Why  so  ?     She  loves  you  ?  " 

••  Ay.  as  children  love.  Where  is  the  child  whom  some  costlier  bauble  than 
what  you  •  .vill  not  lure  away  from  your  hold  soon  or  late  ?  No — if  she 

come  to  you  o  goei  from  me  forever.  But — there  is  no  need  to  speak 

of  my 

••  ["here       .^reat  need.     Look  what  an  immeasurable  debt  she  owes  to  you." 

"  I  do  not  count  it.     Neither  need  she  nor  any  one.     I  desire  her  to  be 
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happy,  that  is  all.  There  is  another  matter  which  concerns  her.  The  youth 
of  whom  I  spoke  to  you,  that  young  lordling,  was  one  of  the  accursed  crew 
to-night.  Doubtless  it  was  his  gold  that  bribed  Coriolis  to  the  setting  of  her 
snare.  He  has  had  his  punishment;  he  will  not  stir  his  bruised  frame  for 
months.  When  he  does  arise,  shame  will  tie  his  tongue,  and  I  can  drive  him 
from  the  country,  for  a  season,  by  a  power  I  have  over  him — the  power  of  the 
knowledge  of  his  own  vices.  But  if  you  have  aught  to  do  with  Viva,  it  is  need- 
ful that  you  should  be  aware  of  him — he  is  the  son  of  Estmere.  He  has  broken 
faith  with  me;  he  is  traitor  as  well  as  tempter;  but  I  care  not  to  wring  his 
father's  great  heart  with  the  tale  of  his  shame;  cowardice  and  falsehood  never 
before  touched  his  race." 

"  You  spare  the  child's  tempter  !     You  are  generous  indeed  ! " 

"  I  spare  Estmere — not  him." 

"  Lord  Estmere  !     What  is  he  to  you  ? " 

"He  is  a  man  who  is  honored;  he  is  a  man  who  has  suffered.  They  are 
titles  sufficient  to  forbearance.  Beside  a  girl's  innocent  name,  a  girl's  stainless 
youth,  they  are  things  that  will  no  more  bear  men's  handling  than  will  a  snow- 
flake  as  it  falls  !  Is  there  any  other  thing  to  be  said  ?  Tell  your  mother  what 
I  have  told  to  you;  Viva  enters  no  home  under  the  shelter  of  falsehood.  But 
— do  you  know  that  the  world  will  call  you  a  madman  ? " 

"  Wherefore  ?  " 

"  For  believing  the  word,  and  receiving  the  Waif  and  Stray,  of — a  bohemian  !  " 

"  The  world  can  do  so.  I  have  attended  to  it  as  little  in  my  fashion  as  you 
in  yours.  I  know  that  I  have  the  truth  from  your  lips;  I  have  been,  also,  at  the 
pains  to  verify  the  facts  that  you  have  related  tome;  and  I  believe  that  I  see 
my  way  to  rendering  another  life  happy.  As  for  my  being  deemed  a  madman, 
— it  is  ever  the  better  things  in  us  that  the  world  calls  our  insanities." 

Tricotrin  gave  no  reply;  his  eyes  dwelt  on  those  of  the  speaker  with  a  long 
searching,  penetrative  regard,  that  seemed  to  seek  to  pierce  the  secret  thoughts 
of  his  innermost  mind.  Then,  with  an  abrupt  movement,  he  turned  away. 

"You  have  a  noble  nature,  and  you  do  a  noble  act,"  he  said,  briefly.  "  But 
—cannot  thank  you  till,  in  the  years  to  come,  I  see  how  it  is  with  her." 

Then,  without  farewell  or  obeisance,  he  quitted  the  chamber  swiftly.  He 
was  even  as  the  shepherd  who  had  left  the  ewe  lamb  that  he  had  saved 
through  storm  and  drought,  and  warmed  in  his  hosom,  and  fed  with  his  hand, 
at  the  threshold  of  the  rich  man's  palace. 

The  Duke  de  Lira  started  as  the  door  closed,  and  leant  in  perplexed 
meditation  against  the  bronze  reading-stand,  on  which  the  great  volumes  that 
he  usually  studied  lay. 

He  was  a  man  of  pure  intent,  of  gentle  heart,  of  noble  nature,  untouched 
by  pride,  untainted  by  evil  desire.  He  earnestly  desired  to  benefit  this 
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beautiful  young  thing,  whose  bright  youth  fascinated  him.  He  was  wholly  un- 
conscious that  any  selfish  impulse  prompted  the  determinate  effort  with  which 
he  had  vanquished  his  mother's  disinclination  to  take  a  foundling  beneath  her 
roof.  IK- was  incapable  of  cruelty,  incapable  of  a  base  egotism;  he  believed 
himself  only  actuated  by  a  genuine  compassion;  he  had  in  no  way  awakened 
to  any  perception  of  the  attraction  that  Viva's  personal  loveliness  possessed  for 
him;  he  had  been  entirely  honest  in  all  that  he  had  said. 

.ie  leaned  there,  a  certain  sense  that  he,  with  every  sincere  and  good 
intent,  had  still  done  that  which  was  cruel  and  unjustified,  stole  on  him.  He 
had  considered  only  her  welfare;  he  had  been  callous  to  the  pain  that  her 
loss  might  cause  to  the  only  one  who  hitherto  had  set  any  value  on  her  unde- 
fended and  unclaimed  life.  He  had  thought  only  of  gratifying  the  wistful 
desires  that  shone  in  her  radiant  eyes;  he  had  forgotten  that  her  translation  to 
pherea  might  leave  a  void,  never  to  be  filled  again,  in  the  heart  that  had 
grown  to  hold  her  as  its  treasure. 

Hi-  had  known  Tricotrin  to  be  a  careless,  fearless,  high-couraged,  laughter- 
loving  wanderer,  imprisoned  by  no  ties,  bound  by  no  creeds,  chained  to  no 
home.  It  had  never  seemed  possible  to  him  that  such  an  one  could  love  as 
tenderly  as  he  loathed  bondage  passionately,  or  that  his  affections  could  strike 
deep  root,  though  his  temper  flung  off  all  fetters.  It  was  only  now,  now  when 
to  perceive  this  was  useless,  that  any  glimpse  of  its  truth  flashed  upon  him. 

••  I  hoped  to  do  good,"  he  thought  wearily.     "  What  if  it  end  in  evil  ?  " 


CHAPTER   XXIII. 

VIVA  slept  all  the  noon  of  the  next  day. 

When  she  awoke,  rest  and  slumber  had  healed  all  the  harm  that  the  night's 
terror  and  fatigue  had  wrought  on  her:  to  the  health  and  the  strength  of  her 
youth  illness  was  impossible.  But  the  wound  to  her  pride  and  her  cons< 
had  struck  more  deeply;  it  was  with  a. dull,  heavy  sense  of  pain  and  of  shame 
that  she  arose  and  dressed  herself,  and  went  to  her  accustomed  seat  in  the 
attic  casement.  For  the  first  time  fear — the  sure  shadow  of  all  evil  doing — 
possessed  her:  for  the  first  time,  she  felt  afraid  of  meeting  the  eyes  of  the 
friend  whom  she  had  wronged. 

Moreover,  there  was  the  old  leaven  still  working  in  her,  despite  all  her  loath- 
ing of  her  temptress,  despite  her  instinctive  consciousness  of  having  escaped 
some  terrible  danger.  The  old  desire  and  discontent  still  murmured  in  her  soul 
as  she  gazed  at  her  white  linen  dress,  and  thought  of  those  pearls  and  sapphires 
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she  had  worn,  as  she  looked  round  the  wooden  walls  of  her  attic,  and  thought  of 
the  soft  scarlet  hues  and  silver  glisten  of  the  actress's  banqueting-chamber. 

"  Ah  !  why  does  wickedness  have  all  the  beauty  and  all  the  pleasure  ? "  she 
wondered  with  an  aching  heart,  perplexed  by  the  question  that  mocks  divines, 
and  scoffs  at  philosophers,  and  baffles  at  every  turn  the  efforts  of  moralists  and 
teachers. 

Virtue  gives  her  children  so  often  but  stones  when  they  ask  of  her  for  the 
bread  of  life:  wickedness  casts  the  golden  apples  by  thousands  to  her  followers. 
And  false  is  the  preacher,  who,  denying  this,  bribes  to  the  allegiance  of  the 
first  by  promise  of  her  crowns,  and  seeks  to  affright  from  the  palaces  of 
thelast  by  oaths  that  her  festivals  and  banquets  are  Barmecide  feasts  held 
above  an  oubliette  of  death. 

The  poignant  grief  of  the  past  night  had  somewhat  softened  with  the  waking 
day;  had  somewhat  changed  into  the  flattered  sense  that  her  very  error,  her 
very  deception,  her  very  peril,  were  befitting  the  romance  that  belonged  to  such 
an  enchanted  princess  as  herself.  Although  the  natural  conscience  and  impulse 
of  the  child  had  made  her  recoil  from  her  disobedience,  and  repel,  in  an 
instinct  of  loathing,  the  overtures  of  her  young  lover,  now  that  she  was  safe 
and  was  alone,  a  certain  sweetness  lay  for  her  in  the  remembrance  of  such  an 
episode,  a  certain  delight  existed  in  the  sense  that  she  had  been  deemed  worth 
the  weaving  of  such  a  web  to  entrap  her. 

The  dominant  thing  in  her  was  pride,  and  her  pride  had  been  up  in  arms 
against  her  tempters:  but  the  next  strongest  thing  in  her  was  vanity,  and 
vanity  found  a  charm  in  the  remembrance  that  she  had  passed  through  such 
a  proof  of  her  power. 

At  night  she  had  wept  with  joy  to  be  given  back  to  the  safe,  familiar,  inno- 
cent life  of  her  childhood:  but  with  the  morning  she  grew  well-nigh  ungrateful 
for  safety,  and  thought  in  all  the  restlessness  of  nascent  ambition:  "Shall  I 
always  stay  thus,  like  a  wood-dove  in  a  wicker-work  cage,  when  the  world  holds 
so  many  palace  gardens  whence  such  paradise-birds  as  I  can  spread  their  golden 
plumes  in  the  sun  ?" 

She  had  escaped  from  Coriolis;  but  she  had  not  escaped  from  the  poison 
that  Coriolis  had  breathed  over  her. 

It  was  well,  she  knew,  to  be  safe  in  her  haven;  but  it  was  tedious,  it  was 
monotonous,  it  had  no  picturesque  color  in  it:  and  she  began  to  sigh  again, 
though  ashamed  of  her  sighs,  for  those  glittering  pleasures  that  she  had  just 
tasted,  as  a  humming-bird  just  tastes  the  honey  in  a  flower  which  a  cruel  wind 
shatters  down  into  a  heap  of  bruised  petals. 

The  poison  had  touched  her  lips;  though  she  had  shuddered  at  its  baneful 
sweetness,  yet  the  thirst  for  more  of  its  lusciousness  had  been  left  awakened 
and  unappeased.  She  thought,  with  a  sort  of  despair,  of  her  future:  it  was 
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the  first  time  that  ever  she  had  dreaded  this  unknown  thing,  which,  ever  ere 
now,  had  been  enfolded  in  the  gold-spangled  mask-dress  of  so  mysterious 
and  royal  a  new-comer;  fur  the  first  time  she  now  remembered  that  under  its 
gay  domino  there  might  be  seen,  perchance,  a  skeleton, — a  death's-head.  She 
had  no  accurate  knowledge  of  what  it  was  that  she  felt:  but  she  had  a  vague 
nameless  terror  of  herself,  as  though  she  were  conscious  that  if  innocence  must 
^hed  with  obscurity,  the  wild  desire  for  greatness  that  lay  in  her  would 
hurl  her,  sooner  or  later,  into  the  dominion  and  the  power  of  evil. 

The  full  noon  light  was  slanting  through  the  lattice  when  the  step  which  she 
knew  and  loved  the  best  came  up  the  wooden  stair.  She  cowered  down  and 
buried  her  face  in  her  hands:  she  felt  heart  sick  with  humiliation,  and  all  the 
love  she  bore  him  smote  her  with  its  remorse. 

One  thing  alone  had  he  ever  forbidden  to  her;  and  that  one  thing  she  had 
seized  in  all  the  wilfulness  of  rebellion  ! 

She  never  looked  up  as  he  crossed  the  chamber;  she  trembled  as  she  felt 
that  he  drew  near;  she  heard  him  pause  beside  her,  and  she  shrank  farther  and 
farther  back — in  silence. 

He  stood  near,  silent  also. 

Then  by  a  swift  impulse,  she  caught  his  hands  and  gazed  up  in  his  face. 

orgive  me  !  Oh  do  forgive  me  !  "  she  cried,  while  her  voice  was  choked 
with  tears.  M  1  was  so  wicked  !  and  yet  I  meant  no  harm;  she  said  you  should 
know,  and  that  you  would  learn  to  see  you  wronged  her,  and  that  1  was  a  burden 
to  you  when  I  might  grow  great  and  l>e  your  glory  !  I  never  knew  that  young 
prince  would  be  there — I  never  did  indeed  !  Believe  me — oh  pray,  believe 
me  !  " 

"  I  believe  you.  If  I  had  thought  that  you  could  lie,  I  would  have  left  you 
to  live  and  die  in  that  hell  you  had  chosen." 

The  words  were  stern   and   chill,  and  perfectly  calm:  she  shuddered  under 

them,  yet  she  took  courage  to  look  up  in  his  beloved  familiar  face.     And  she 

saw  that  his  ryes  were  fixed  on  her  with  a  look  that  smote  her  to  the  heart;  the 

look  that  tearless  eyes  will  give  to  some  treasured  thing  that  lies  cold  in  death. 

.;ave  a  cry  as  of  irrepressible   pain,  and   flung  herself  at  his  feet,  all   the 

and  fervor  of  her  variable  nature  roused  in  self-accusation  and  self-hate. 

••  I'.iamc  me— beat  me — kill  me  !  but  do  not  look  at  me  like  that  !     I  was 
_;  ~oh,  I  know  it  so  well  !     I  was  vain,  and  foolish,  and  mad,  and  wicked, 
but  throw  me  out  on  to  the  stones  of  the  streets.     Do  not  look  at  me  again 
like  thai 

d  and  softened  his  gaze  as  he  heard;  he  stooped  and 
1  her  gently. 

••  I  was  harsh — forgive  me.  1  forgot  how  weak  and  young  a  thing  you  are. 
Hush  ! — do  not  sob  so  bitterly.  You  were  tempted,  and  you  had  not  strength 
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to  resist.  Well,  it  is  oftentimes  so  with  all.  You  are  not  alone,  my  little 
one." 

There  was  an  intense  compassion,  a  passionless  sadness  in  the  words,  which 
awed  her  as  no  words  of  upbraiding  could  have  done. 

"  But  I  am  vile  !  "  she  murmured.  "  So  vile  to  have  ever  disbelieved  you, 
and  disobeyed  you  !  Let  me  tell  you  all,  and  then — 

He  stopped  her. 

"No.  I  know  all  I  need  to  know.  Spare  me  the  tale  of  how  much  dearer 
than  I  were  the  world  and  that  wanton  to  you." 

He  turned  from  her,  unable  to  hide  the  anguish  that  this  one  disloyalty  had 
wrought  him:  the  child  hung  her  head  and  said  nothing.  She  blushed  for  the 
thoughts  which  a  moment  before  had  haunted  her;  she  was  disloyal  to  him 
still,  the  world  still  dethroned  him. 

He  paced  to  and  fro  the  chamber  awhile,  conquering  the  fierce  longing 
which  possessed  him  to  seize  for  his  own,  let  it  cost  what  it  would,  this  fair 
faithless  life  that  already  seemed  so  wholly  his  own.  When  he  came  again 
to  her  it  was  with  that  tranquillity  in  his  look  and  in  his  voice,  which  he  had 
striven,  so  many  hours  through,  to  attain  ere  he  had  come  into  her  presence. 

"  We  will  never  speak  again  of  this,"  he  said  gently.  "  You  disobeyed  me, 
indeed,  but  you  were  sorely  tempted;  you  were  wooed  through  your  weakest 
follies;  and  you  were  moved  by  a  noble  thought  even  in  the  midst  of  your 
selfishness.  I  forgive  it.  I  do  not  say  forgive  yourself:  for  you  were  very 
wrong,  and  I  would  fain  have  the  remembrance  of  your  error  wound  you 
sharply  awhile,  so  that  the  cicatrix  it  leaves  be  a  warning  to  you  forever.  But 
we  will  never  speak  again  of  your  action,  or  of  your  tempters.  As  you  grow 
into  womanhood  you  will  see,  as  you  cannot  see  now,  the  full  extent  of  their 
wickedness  and  of  your  peril.  I  have  other  things  to  say  to  you.  Listen." 

Viva,  stilled  and  vaguely  half  affrighted,  half  consoled,  raised  her  tear- 
laden  eyes  to  his,  and  held  her  breath,  and  waited  with  an  indefinite  prescience 
that  the  time  was  near  at  hand  when  he  and  she  would  be  no  more  as  they  so 
long  had  been  in  this  joyous  and  unshadowed  life,  which  to  her  impatient 
ignorance  had  grown  so  wearisome. 

"  Listen,"  he  went  on,  speaking  still  with  that  calmness  which  he  had 
taught  himself  to  wear  before  her.  "  Your  act  last  night  has  taught  me  what  I 
had  feared  before;  that  I  have  not  the  means  nor  the  power  to  make  you  happy 
any  longer.  No!  hear  me  out.  It  is  not  ingratitude  in  you;  it  is  your  woman's 
nature.  You  pine  and  pant  for  things  that  are  not  in  my  hands  to  bestow  on 
you.  A  female  soul  that  chafes,  and  longs,  and  harbors  discontent  is  ever  on 
the  balance  toward  evil:  for  sin  has  already  its  surest  forerunner  and  ally  fast- 
ened upon  the  life  that  is  at  war  with  itself.  Therefore,  since  I  cannot  provide 
the  gratification  of  your  desire,  others  must  do  so." 
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He  paused,  and   his  breath  came  with  a  short,  sharp  sigh:  she  listened, 
moved  with  keen  repentance,  yet  also  moved  to  a  vague  and  eager  expectancy. 

••  I   should  have  told  you  yesterday,"  he  continued,  witli  an  effort,  "that 
your  fairy  was  no  fairy,  as  you  may  be  sure;  but  what  is  quite  as  potent  in  this 
world,  a  rich  and  nobly  born  person.     She  is  the  mother  of  that  gentleman 
whom  you  have  seen  here  some  few  times;  the  Duchess  de  Lira.     She  i- 
!'iit  very  powerful,  very  eminent,  very  wealthy:  and  she  is  filled  with.' 
lent  intent  to  you.     She  invites  you  to  pass  a  brief  season  with  her,  as  her  guest, 
-day  I   refused;  perhaps  selfishly,  but  deeming  that  it  was  best  for  you 
not  to  enter  anil  enjoy  a  mode  of  life  that  I  cannot  continue  to  you.     Now,  I 
know  that  M>me  change  must  be  made  for  you,  and  I  have  accepted  this  offer: 
because  otherwise  much  evil  will  come  unto  you." 

••  ( >h  no,  oh  no  !  "  she  murmured.     "  I  will  be  good,  I  will  be  content,  I  will 
try,  indeed  I  will  try,  never  to  long  for  anything  save  what  1  have." 

••That  will  be  vain,"  he  said,  bitterly.  "The  dog  that  is  only  held  by  her 
chain  will  be  faithless  the  first  instant  that  she  tears  her  neck  from  her  collar  ! 
No,  I  do  not  mean  to  be  cruel  to  you,  my  child.  I  mean  only,  that  though  you 
should  honestly  intend  to  be  contented,  and  strive  to  be  so,  the  content  which 
requires  to  be  striven  after,  is  a  hollow  thing  which  embitters  and  deceives  alike 
the  one  who  seeks  for  it  and  the  one  who  lives  near  it.  The  moment  that  love 
or  content  need  an  effort  to  keep,  both  are  valueless;  both  are  dead  bodies 
from  which  the  spirit  has  flown.  I  have  been  your  guardian,  I  will  not  be 
jailer." 

He  stopped  once  more;  thechild  said  nothing;  she  could  not  have  promised 
him  honestly  a  content  that  should  have  been  spontaneous  and  shadow!  < 

After  awhile  he  spoke  again. 

"The  '  li..n-e  that  your  temptress  offered  you,  was  to  woo  you  from  health 

and  peace  to  the  plague  and  the  horror  of  a  lazar  ward;  but  the  change  that  this 

ady  holds  out  to  you   may  be,  as   in   all   likelihood   it  will   be,  splendid. 

At  any  rate  it  is  a  chance:  a  chance  for  you  that  I  dare  not  put  away  untried, 

'he  past  night  showed  me  how  easily  to  be  led  into  peril  you  are,  and  how 

hard  to  be  weaned  from  evil.      At  your  years,  C.iriolis  was  no  worse  than  you 

are  now,  a  young  thing,  an  innocent  thing,  a  thing  gay  and  careless,  and  full  of 

n   a  sunny  seashore;  but  vain  and   restless,  and   full   of  vague   ambition 

and  seething  discontent,  and   impatience  at  her  lot  and  at  her  home.      I.est  the 

should  ever  come  when   looking  on  you   I   should   curse  you — as  - 
mouth  that  is  pure  with  truth  cm  ;hat  i->  one  lie  incarnate — I  know  that 

you  mu.-.t  go  from  me.  1  know  that  you  must  pass  out  of  my  life  and  out  of  my 
.ow.  and  it  may  be  for- 

His  voice  sank  very  low,  and  i^rew  unsteady  over  the  last  words;  but  there 
was  in  his  accent  that  which  struck  her  with  an   intense  fear,  and  moved   her 
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with  a  strange  dim  horror  of  the  thing  she  might  become — as  though  in  some 
glass  of  sorcery  she  beheld  the  fair  face  of  her  beaming  youth,  gray,  and 
shrunken,  and  sightless,  and  ghastly  with  the  corruption  of  death,  with  the 
ashes  of  age. 

She  seemed  to  behold,  as  in  some  vision,  the  power  of  evil  that  lay  slum- 
bering in  her:  the  weakness  that  would  grow  to  guilt,  the  dream  that  would 
fructify  in  sin,  the  ambition  that  reaching  up  to  heaven  would  recoil  and  fall  to 
hell;  the  nascent  passions  hushed  under  the  calm  of  youth,  like  painted  snakes 
asleep  beneath  the  leaves  of  roses,  that  would  arise  and  coil,  and  sting,  and 
slaughter,  and  die  at  last  of  their  own  poison.  She  shuddered  where  she  stood, 
and  her  lips  grew  pale,  and  she  stretched  her  arms  out  to  him  with  a  blind 
piteous  gesture. 

"She  said  that  such  things  as  I  were  always  born  for  evil;  it  seemed  her 
glory,  and  she  bade  me  make  it  mine;  ah  !  why  did  you  not  set  your  foot  on 
me  and  crush  me  when  you  found  me  among  the  grasses  ?  It  had  been 
better  so." 

He  quivered  as  though  she  had  pierced  him  with  a  knife;  the  reproach  that 
he  had  so  long  foreseen  and  feared  rebuked  him;  he  had  his  reward  at  last. 

But  his  thoughts  chiefly,  even  in  that  moment,  were  for  her.  He  took  her 
hands,  and  looked  down  on  her  with  pitiful  gentleness. 

"  My  child,  I  knew  the  time  would  come  when  you  would  utter  that  plaint 
against  me.  You  are  a  woman,  and  born  of  a  woman  !  But  you  are,  for  all 
that,  of  a  brave  spirit;  and  your  reproach  to  me  is  the  reproach  of  a  coward. 
It  rests  with  you  to  live  your  life  nobly  or  vilely.  We  have  not  our  choice  to 
be  rich  or  be  poor,  to  be  happy  or  unhappy,  to  be  in  health  or  in  sickness;  but 
we  have  our  choice  to  be  worthy  or  worthless.  No  antagonist  can  kill  our  soul 
in  us;  that  can  perish  only  from  its  own  suicide.  Ever  remember  that. 
Indeed,  to  creatures  like  you,  the  way  to  evil  is  perilously  easy;  but  none  can 
force  you  down  its  incline  unless  your  own  vanities  and  passions  first  impel 
you.  You  have  reproached  me,  for  the  first  time,  with  having  saved  you  to 
run  your  course  of  life;  it  is  that  you  may  not  have  to  utter  that  reproach  in 
far  more  deadly  earnestness  in  years  to  come,  that  I  shall  send  you  from  me 
now.  Frail  flowers  such  as  you  need  fence,  and  shade,  and  culture,  and  training 
toward  the  sun.  You  cannot  soar  upward  and  grow  straightly  in  storm,  and 
cold,  and  drought.  I  was  to  blame  that  I  forgot  this.  But  I  shall  never  again 
forget  it.  I  was  unwise  enough  to  dream  that  I  might  graft  on  you  some  of 
my  philosophy; — I  forgot  that  you  were  not  of  my  sex  !  The  life  that  has 
been  so  good  to  me  would  not  suffice  to  you.  I  should  have  known  it 
earlier " 

"  Yet    my    life    has    been   so    happy  ! "    she   cried,    in    involuntary  self- 
reproach. 
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"  Ah     so  you  will  remember  and  realize,  years  hence,  with  vain  regret,  but 
it  is  no  longer  happy  to  you  now.     The  desire  for  the  unknown  has  come  on 
you.     Let  us  speak  of  it  no  more;   I  have  fair   news  for  you.     This  great  .lady 
seems  willing  to  befriend  you;  go  to  her  for  a  short  season.     It  will  be  - 
thing  fresh  at  least." 

••  I'.ut  what  will  grand'mere  think?" 

"  She  has  not  lived  through  eighty-three  years  to  expect  gratitude  in  the 
young,  or  memory  in  the  absent.  You  were  angered  with  me  yesterday  that  1 
told  you  no  more  of  your  'fairy.'  I  ought  to  have  done  so.  It  might  have 
saved  you  from  one  harsh  experience.  But — I  was  selfish.  1  waited  on  my 
own  wish,  and  I  forgot  your  welfare." 

And  to  the  breadth  and-the  depth  of  the  man's  generous  nature  it  seemed, 
indeed,  that  he  had  been  guilty  of  an  ungenerous  and  of  an   illiberal  thing  in 
counting,  before  the  benefit  of  this  foundling  whom  he  had    harbored,  the 
and  the  peace  of  his  own  future.      It  seemed  to  him  that  to  lay  a  claim  to  this 
existence  which  he  had    saved   because  it  had    been   thus   saved   by  him, 
meanness  and  a  cowardice  that  deserved  its  chastisement. 

••  I   rejected  the  offer  for  you,"  he  pursued,  with   effort.     '•  I    did  wr<>; 
see  that  now.      I  can  only  hope  my  error  can  be  repaired.      Last  night  1  a 
out  the   Duke  de   Lira,  I  told  him  this;  I   told  him  also  what  you    had    done, 
do  not  shrink  at  that.     You   might  shrink    indeed  if  I  let  you  go   under 
his  roof  with  a  lie  in  your  mouth.     I  told  him — all.     Of  your  passion  for  the 
:  of  your  idolatry  of  this  dazzling  sinner;  of  the  scene  in  which  I  found 
you;  of  the  allurements  that  had  tempted   you.      He   knows   everything.      Hut 
your  folly  does  not  change  his  de-sire  to  befriend  you.      I  have  seen  him  again 
this  morning.      You  can  go — at  once — to  the  existence  he  offers  you." 

Viva  drew  a  deep  breath. 

••   I'iu-y  people  ?"  she  asked  wistfully. 

••  I'iit-y  are  <>f  great  rank, — do  you  mean  that  ?     There  are  great  lives  spent 

;  rets,  in  mines,  in  beds  of  agony,  in  galley  slaves'  benches.      But  '. 
in  your  sense  means  only  affluent  and  arrogant  !" 

A  tiviish  bitterness  in  his  tone,  altogether  foreign  to  him,  arrested  her 
attention. 

"You   do   not  wish   me  to  go?"    she    asked,   with   the    same   wistful 
i  know  I  will  never  disobey  you  again?" 

••Disobey!      Am  1  your  taskmaster  ?"   he  said   fiercely,  the   I.  that 

pain  arouses  in  man  as  in  every  other  animal.      "  It'  you   loved   me,  would  you 
talk  of  disobedience 2|      In  love,  two  wills  move  together,  inspired   by  one   soul, 
as  the  two  wings  of  a  bird  move,  ever  apart  yet  ever  in  union.      But— that  love 
is  not  between  //.v.      Your  wings  are  your  own;  let    them   bear   you  whei 
will.     What  pi-  me.      !;•    free  as  air  to  follow  your  fancies.     It 
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may  be  for  your  good  that  this  thing  opens  to  you;  it  is  not  for  me  to  close 
the  door " 

"  But  what  do  you  wish  ?     It  is  that  which  I  want  to  know  !  " 

"  What  you  wish  is  the  question  here.  You  wish  for  riches,  rank,  luxuries, 
prominence,  all  sorts  of  vanities  and  indulgences:  well — you  will  see  them 
nearer  at  least  by  this  visit.  That  is  something.  It  may  be  that  they  will  lose 
their  enchantment;  and  then " 

The  sentence  broke  off  abruptly;  he  could  not  put  into  words  the  hope 
which  rose  in  him  that,  closely  seen,  these  things  which  looked  to  him  so  idle 
and  so  artificial  might  lose  their  glittering  bewitchment  for  her;  and  that  in 
their  hot-pressed  atmosphere  her  young  free  heart  might  spring  back  at  a 
rebound  to  the  liberty,  and  the  freshness,  and  the  sincerity,  of  the  life  in  which 
she  had  been  reared. 

"And  then  what?"  asked  Viva,  anxiously. 

"No  matter  !  They  may  only  gain  surer  sorcery  over  you;  I  forgot  that 
you  were  feminine,  my  Waif!  At  any  rate  your  new  friend  means  well;  she 
can  be  of  use  to  you,  as  poor  old  grand'mere  never  can;  she  shows  great  kind- 
ness in  the  mere  interest  she  takes  in  you,  because  you  are — what  you  are. 
You  have  grown  impatient  of  the  life  you  lead, — yes,  and  will  grow  more  so, 
despite  all  your  promises,  which  I  know,  for  all  that,  were  sincere.  In  the 
household  of  Madame  de  Lira  you  can  see  a  little  for  yourself  what  the  great- 
ness you  covet  is  like.  You  can  measure  for  yourself  the  differences  between 
the  existence  you  lead  through  me,  and  this  existence  in  wealth  and  in  pomp 
which  you  imagine  can  have  no  cares.  The  opportunity  offers:  it  is  but  right 
you  should  take  it.  Come — there  is  nothing  to  wait  for;  I  will  leave  you  there, 
and  in  eight  days  I  will  return  for  you." 

Viva  stood  irresolute;  something  in  his  words,  colder  and  more  brief  than 
they  had  ever  been  to  her,  though  still  so  gentle,  moved  her  with  a  certain  fearx 
that  dashed  a  chillness  over  the  prospect  before  her. 

"  But  if  I  am  not  happy  there  ?  "  she  murmured,  with  a  sudden  terror. 

In  an  instant  she  saw  the  smile  she  knew  so  well  beam  in  its  brightness, 
and  its  tenderness,  over  the  face  above  her. 

"  Well  ! — you  will  know  your  refuge  !  Come  to  me  in  your  sorrows,  if  you 
forget  me  in  your  joys  !  " 

For  the  first  time  some  conception  of  the  depth  and  magnitude  of  this 
priceless  love  which  succored  her  in  all  things,  and  claimed  nothing  at  her 
hands  in  recompense,  stole  on  her  senses  with  a  vague  emotion  of  her  own 
absolute  unworthiness  of  its  sublimity.  She  could  not  measure  its  height,  more 
than  the  unaccustomed  sight  can  gauge  the  height  of  mountains;  but  in  some 
way  it  moved  and  awed  her  as  the  majesty  of  the  everlasting  hills  will  do  those 
who  gaze  upward  to  them. 
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She  looked  at  him  one  moment,  then  threw  herself  into  his  arms  with  all 
her  childhood's  abandonment. 

••  All  !  H<>\v  selfish  you  must  think  me  !  If  you  had  only  let  me  die  when 
you  first  found  me,  what  burden  and  what  trouble  you  had  been  spared  !  " 

••  Chut  !"  he  >aid  M>ft!y,  though  there  was  an  infinite  sadness  in  his  eyes  as 
they  looked  down  on  her.  "  Where  two  love,  one  of  them  is  always  selfish. 
And — as  for  the  other  thing — not  till  you  regret  your  life,  my  Waif,  shall  I  ever 
regret  it  for  you.  If  you  stain  it,  or  learn  to  feel  it  wearisome  to  bear,  then 
indeed,  but  then  only,  shall  I  lament  the  hour  in  which  I  saved  it." 

"  1'iiit  I  have  been  only  a  care,  a  cost,  a  trouble  to  you  ?  I  have  done  noth- 
ing to  repay  you  ?  " 

"  Pooh  !  little  one  ! "  he  said  lightly,  for  in  that  moment  he  felt  too  keenly 
to  dare  trust  himself  to  earnest  words.  "  Floating  a  Waif  is  a  more  innocent 
indulgence  than  most  of  our  masculine  extravagances;  and  as  for  payment — 
when  I  hear  you  laugh  that  is  quittance  enough.  And  you  have  laughed  often, 
I  think,  in  your  fifteen  years  of  existence." 

"  Ah,  yes  !  "  sighed  Viva;  and  for  the  moment  that  old  life  by  the  river  side, 
that  she  had  grown  so  impatient  to  get  rid  of  for  the  "  great  world,"  looked 
wonderfully  fair  to  her — transfigured  as  the  golden  light  of  distance  alone  can 
transfigure  either  the  landscapes  or  the  years  we  leave  behind  us. 

"  That  is  right,"  he  said,  briefly.  "  Whatever  the  future  brings  you,  it  will 
be  well  to  have  had  that  laughter.  And  now,  make  yourself  ready;  since  this 
thing  is  to  be  done,  do  it  quickly." 

1 1'.:  moved  to  the  window  as  he  spoke;  he  was  impatient  of  all  bitter  moments; 
his  philosophies  and  his  instincts  alike  rebelled  against  pain  as  the  great  foe  of 
animal  life  and  of  mental  peace;  he  was  intolerant  of  depression,  and  r< 
all  calamity  that  strove  to  weigh  him  down,  as  he  would  have  resisted  a  physical 
disease. 

Opposite  him,  in  the  little  casement  under  the  gable,  sat  the  grisette;  her 
work  had  fallen  In  her  lap;  her  tearful  eyes  were  gazing  vacantly  out  into  the 

rt. 

Much  the  same  pang  ached  in  both  their  hearts;  the  woman  brooded  fondly 
OV«T  hers,  the  man  thrust  his  passionately  away.  To  her  there  was  a  lingering 
sweetness  in  it  that  she  clung  to;  to  him  there  was  an  intolerable  weakness  in 
it  that  he  strove  with  all  his  force  to  uproot. 

They  both  knew  that  they  who  go  to  the  Rome  of  their  desires  never  return 
to  those  whom  they  have  loved  and  left  in  the  old  deserted  land. 

Viva  was  quickly  ready,  and  at  his  side;  she  was  in  eager,  tremulous 
excitement.  She  was  glad  that  her  desires  had  been  granted  thus;  and  yet  she 
••arful,  after  her  past  night's  deception,  of  what  vipers  might  lie  curled  in 
the  purple  passion-flowers  of  the  world's  pride  and  pleasure. 
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Tricotrin  said  little  on  their  way,  a  way  that  led  through  country  fields  and 
the  fragrance  of  the  Ville  d'Avree  woods,  out  toward  where  a  summer  villa 
stood,  sheltered  under  reddening  foliage  that  joined  the  forests  of  Versailles. 

He  lifted  her  from  the  covered  wagon  in  which  they  had  driven,  and  walked 
with  her  some  little  distance  down  a  broad  tree-shadowed  lane.  It  was  now 
almost  dark.  At  the  end  of  the  road  were  the  gates  of  her  destination.  In 
this  sunny  autumn  weather  the  Duchess  de  Lira  preferred  this  light  and  pleas- 
ant place  to  either  her  great  palaces  in  the  Faubourg,  or  her  chateau  under  the 
shadow  of  the  eastern  Pyrenees.  Outside  the  gates  he  paused  a  moment; 
there  was  no  one  in  sight  save  an  old  man  sitting  under  one  of  the  sycamores 
resting  with  a  load  of  wood.  He  laid  his  hand  on  Viva's  shoulder,  and  looked 
down  into  her  eyes. 

"  My  child,  you  have  your  heart's  desire;  you  go  among  'great  people.'  It 
may  make  your  happiness;  it  may  make  your  misery.  Granted  wishes  are 
sometimes  self-sown  curses.  Whichever  it  be,  remember — go  where  you  will, 
do  what  you  may,  you  can  always  come  back  to  me  !  " 

The  infinite  tenderness  of  the  words  raised  something  akin  to  terror  in  her; 
her  color  went  and  came  in  rapid  changes. 

"  But  it  is  only  for  a  little  time  !  "  she  said,  rapidly.  "  It  is  no  separation  ? 
I  shall  be  with  you  again  so  soon  ?  " 

He  smiled:  the  smile  that  smote  her  heart  with  remorse,  though  why  she 
could  not  tell. 

"  A  week  is  an  age  sometimes  at  your  years.  I  hardly  think  you  will  remain 
or  return  to  me — the  same.  But  that  we  must  chance,  grand'mere  and  I.  Any- 
how, love  that  has  not  been  put  to  the  test  is  no  love;  and  the  young  bird  that 
has  never  been  allowed  to  fly,  likes  its  cage  from  habit,  not  choice.  Go  within. 
I  have  wrung;  they  will  come  to  you.  In  eight  days  you  shall  see  me  again." 

Before  she  could  reply  or  resist  he  had  closed  the  gate  gently  on  her,  leaving 
her  standing  within  the  enchanted  ground  of  her  new  paradise,  and  had  gone 
back,  alone,  through  the  checkered  twilight  shadow  of  the  road.  The  echo  of 
his  steps  upon  the  gravel,  growing  fainter  and  fainter  as  he  passed  away,  filled 
her  with  a  sudden  sense  of  loneliness  and  of  ingratitude. 

"  Oh,  come  back,  come  back  !"  she  cried.  "  I  do  not  want  any  one  but 
you; — I  do  not  wish  to  stay." 

But  the  words  did  not  pierce  the  metal  gates  that  were  now  closed  between 
-them;  and  a  servant,  waiting  for  her,  approached  her  wflh  so  courteous  a  defer- 
ence, that  she  forced  back  her  tears,  and  began  to  dream  again  that  this  was 
the  commencement  of  that  living  fairy-tale,  in  which  she,  from  the  obscure 
chrysalis  of  a  Waif  and  Stray,  would  change  into  the  winged  and  glorious 
butterfly  of  an  omnipotent  Princess. 

Through  a  wilderness  of  floral  beauty,  through  gorgeous  autumn  flowers, 
6—7 
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blooming  and  blazing  around  snowy  statues  and  sparkling  fountain-spray, 
through  aisles  of  scented  bushes  and  of  orange-trees  powdered  with  their  yel- 
lowing balls,  she  was  led  into  the  house.  For  the  third  time  she  was  in  an 
abode  made  luxurious  and  elegant  by  wealth;  for  the  third  time,  the  glow  and 
shadow  and  subdued  brilliancy  of  gold  and  silver,  paintings  and  statuan 

ind  marbles,  were  about  her  as  she  moved;  for  the  third  time,  the  fra- 
grance, th'  lie  stillness,  the  indescribable  beauties  of  good  taste,  and  of 
choice  art,  filled  the  chambers  through  which  she  went.  Anil  they  had  lost 
none  of  the  unutterable  delight  which  at  the  chateau  of  Villiers  anil  the  house 
of  Coriolis  they  had  possessed  for  her.  She  drew  a  deep  breath  as  she  saw  and 
felt  their  sorcery;  she  already  forgot  the  echo  of  the  steps,  at  whose  retreating 
sound  her  tears  had  started  but  a  few  moments  earlier. 

She  saw  no  one  in  any  of  the  rooms  and  galleries  she  traversed.  Her  con- 
ductress, a  creole  woman,  took  her  in  silence  through  them,  and  only  spoke- 
when,  at  length,  she  threw  one  door  open. 

"Mademoiselle  will  wish  to  rest;  this  is  Mademoiselle's  chamber,"  she  said, 
with  one  hand  lifting  up  the  silk  curtains  bet-  ntrance. 

Viva    gave  a  cry  of  delight — the  same  childlike,   eager,    rapturo' 
when  in  the  wine  country  she  had   found  a  purple  butterfly,  or   heard  a  new7 
legend  from  grand'mere. 

The  small  octagon  chamber  glistened  with  azure  and  white;  a  silver-wi' 
angel  hovered  over  the  little  sequestered  bed;   flowers  in   profusion   filled 
nook  and  corner;  a  little  fragrant  fountain  played  in  a  jasper  basin;  IK  I 
the   mirrors   was   a  single   picture,    a    Proserpine   wandering  among   lilies  and 
asphodels;  beyond,  through  the  open  window,  lay  the  gardens,  and   avenues, 
and  orangeries. 

Viva  stood  in  a  trance  of  enchantment,  flushed,  mute,  beatified. 

The  curtain  fell  behind  her;  she  was  left  alone.  Her  first  impulse  was 
to  turn  to  the  mirror;  her  next  to  gaze  around  the  chamber  that  was 
"he- 

The  little  wooden  chamber  under  the  ivy-covered  eaves  in  her  old  home 
had  been  kept  for  her  at  the  cost  of  many  a  personal  sacrifice,  and  the  trifles 
that  adorned  it  of  quaint  carving,  or  of  oil  sketches,  had  been  the  gifts  of 
most  tender  pity  or  most  generous  love.  This  room,  so  fair  to  her  sight,  was 
but  one  among  many  similar  in  the  house  of  a  great  personage,  and  all  its 
beauties  had  been  prepared,  not  for  her,  but  for  any  other  visitant  who  might 
be  guest  there. 

how    mean   and    poor    looked  that  little  room  of  grand'mere's  !  how 
exquisite  and  luxurious  a  nest  was  this  ! 

••  The  fairies  have  remembered  me  at  last  !  "  she  cried  aloud,  with  her  hands 
clasped  above  her  head  in  breathles- 
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And  she — had  forgotten  one  who  never  had  forgotten  her  through  all  the 
years  wherein  the  fairies  had  been  silent  to  her  call. 


CHAPTER  XXIV. 

WHEN  he  went  thither  again  at  the  end  of  the  eight  days,  the  servants 
brought  him  a  little  note.  It  was  very  short,  and  like  a  child's. 

"  MY  BEST  FRIEND, — I  am  so  happy;  I  never  dreamed  that  any  life  could 
be  one-half  so  beautiful.  They  take  me  to-day  to  see  a  great  review  of  soldiers. 
I  fear  that  I  shall  miss  you.  If  I  do,  will  you  leave  word  whether  I  may  stay 
here  three  months?  The  duchess  has  asked  me,  and  I  hope  very  much  you 
will  say — yes.  Your  own  VIVA. 

'•  My  love  to  grand'mere  and  Mistigri.  The  duke  is  so  good  to  me;  and 
has  bought  me  such  magnificent  things." 

He  read  it,  crushed  it  in  his  hand,  and  asked  them  for  a  pencil.  Then  on 
its  little,  torn  envelope  he  wrote  the  one  word  of  assent  required. 

"  Give  that  to — Mademoiselle,"  he  said  simply,  as  he  left  it  in  the  servant's 
hand,  and  went  out  from  the  gates. 

Mistigri  trembled  as  she  looked  up  in  his  face  that  was  white  as  with  the 
whiteness  of  death. 

The  months  went  by,  and  Tricotrin  might  have  been  numbered  among  the 
dead  for  any  sign  that  came  to  her  from  him.  Where  he  went  no  one  knew. 
The  fishers  of  the  western  coast  could  have  told,  and  they  only. 

The  weather  was  wild  and  fierce;  storms  dashed  the  shores  and  beat  the 
boats  to  pieces;  the  nights  were  filled  with  hurricanes,  and  the  beach  was 
strewn  with  driftwood  and  the  flotsam  and  jetsam  of  barks  broken  on  the  rocks. 
All  through  that  bitter  time  of  the  early  winter  he  was  with  them.  It  was  no 
new  thing;  and  they  were  well  used  to  see  him  in  the  driving  gales — with  the 
winds  tossing  his  hair,  and  the  rains  beating  on  his  bare  chest  and  shoulders, 
and  the  breakers  leaping  on  him  as  on  a  granite  block,— bring  in  some  fishing- 
boat,  whose  load  would  be  the  sole  support  of  some  drowned  sailor's  widow,  or 
launch  some  life-raft  through  the  surge  to  reach  the  stricken  vessel  that,  feel- 
ing and  dismasted,  ploughed  the  blackened  sea. 

Few  winters  passed  but  brought  him,  in  the  time  of  peril,  to  the  Biscay- 
beaten  coasts.  He  loved  sea  and  storm  like  some  Norse  viking  of  the  old 
wild  years;  the  rising  of  the  sullen  winds  was  to  him  as  the  trumpet-note  to  the 
war-horse;  the  exultant  courage  in  him  delighted  in  the  contest  with  the  waves; 
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and  he  loved  the  brave,  rough,  patient,  melancholy,  great-souled  people  who  lived 
beside  the  everlasting  waters,  and  gained  something  of  the  grandeur  and  the 
poetry  of  those  waters  in  the  midst  of  so  much  rugged  poverty,  so  hard  a  con- 
flict for  the  bread  of  life.  For  many  years  he  had  appeared  among  them  at 
such  seasons;  and  in  the  superstition  engendered  by  the  mingled  tragedy  and 
simplicity  of  their  existence,  they  looked  upon  him  as  on  one  of  more  than 
mortal  strength  and  power,  at  whose  bidding  the  seas  released  their  prey,  and 
delivered  up  their  dead. 

That  he  made  music  at  their  feasts,  that  he  flung  their  nets  over  his 
shoulder,  that  he  stacked  sea-weed  for  their  aged  and  infirm,  that  he  mended 
their  sails  singing  as  he  sat  on  the  sands  some  of  their  old-world  romances,  that 
he  laughed  with  their  handsome  fisher-maidens  pushing  a  boat  through  the  surf, 
— all  these  things  had  not  made  them  the  less  deem  him  half  a  god,  though  his 
vigorous  limbs  were  clothed  in  their  garb,  and  he  had  been  more  than  once 
dashed,  bruised  and  senseless,  on  their  rocks  in  vain  effort  to  succor  some 
sinking  vessel. 

These  months  in  the  late  autumn  he  had  passed  among  them,  in  the  salt, 
hard,  fresh  seafaring  life.  If  pain  were  on  him  he  never  let  it  brood  on  undis- 
turbed; if  regret  or  desire  haunted  him  he  exorcised  them  by  some  means  or 
other;  his  whole  temperament  rebelled  against  the  weight  of  care  or  sorrow, 
and  sought  light  as  instinctively  as  do  the  suntlou 

Yet,  against  all  his  efforts  and  all  the   happy  philosophies   that   had  kept 
youth  so  bright  and  ardent  in  him  through  years  that  bring  the  burdens  of 
many  men,  against  his  will  and  his  endeavor  he  could  not  turn  his  thoughts  from 
Viva.     He  could  not  tear  out  from  him  the   jealous,  carking  care  that   filled 
him  when  he  thought  of  her  in  strangers'  hands,  the  hot,  senseless  hope,  which 
lived  in  him  against  all  reason,  that  she  would  cling  to  him  still  in  preference 
to  the  things  of  pomp  and  power.      He  grew  to  hate  his  love  for  her — but  never 
to  hate  her.     He  knew  that  it  had  lost  the  purity  and  the  peace  which  had 
sanctified  it  for  so  long;  he  knew  that  it  was  the  love  of  a  man  for  the  fair 
;md  the  smiling  mouth,  and  the  white   limbs  of  the  woman's  beauty  that 
tempts  him.     That  love  he  had  known  oftentimes;  but  it  had  ever  been  a 
wind-tossed,  chance-sown  flower  in  his  path;  not  a  long-cherished  blossom  like 
this,  with  thorns  hid  in  the  heart  of  its  sweet  white  leaves  to  wound  the  1 
upon  which  it  was  clasped  in  caresses. 

He  hated  the  passion  that  had  sprung  up  in  him  from  out  of  the  kindly  and 
pfcyiqgcare  he  had  given  her:  it  seemed  to  him  to  poison  all  the  tenderness 
he  had  felt  for  her  in  the  time  when  his  hand  had  played  with  her  hair,  or  his 
lips  had  touched  her  cheek  in  the  unthinking  and  negligent  fondness  that  he 
might  have  felt  for  a  favorite  dog.  It  was  on  the  impulse  of  that  hate  for  his 
own  instinct  of  jealous  ;  i  that  he  had  embraced  the  offer  of  a  new  life 
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for  her,  dreading  lest  his  love  made  him  blind  to  what  was  best  for  her,  dread- 
ing less  it  warped  him  to  injustice  and  to  egotism. 

He,  careless  and  heedless  in  so  much,  watched  with  keenest  scruple  his 
own  nature,  lest,  under  the  angelic  guise  of  tenderness  for  her,  there  should  be 
the  hellish  snake  of  envious  desire.  He  had  served  her;  all  she  had,  and  all 
she  was,  she  owed  to  him;  at  his  will  he  could  have  cast  her  out  to  the 
starvation  of  an  unowned  beggar-girl:  for  this  cause  he  held  himself  debarred 
by  all  common  law  of  honor  from  any  shape  of  tyrannous  usurpation  over  that 
which  lay  thus  wholly  at  his  mercy.  The  titles  that  other  men  might  have 
thought  gave  him  the  rights  to  do  with  her  as  he  would,  were  in  his  sight  the 
strongest  forbiddance  from  all  such  rights'  despotic  exercise. 

Once  he  had  saved  a  bird  whose  wing  was  broken;  it  had  been  in  his 
earliest  boyhood,  and  he  had  grown  to  love  fervently  the  creature  he  had  suc- 
cored, whose  shattered  pinion  he  had  bound,  and  whose  food  and  water  and 
sod  of  grass  had  been  his  daily  care  for  months  through  a  keen  snow-laden 
winter.  With  the  spring,  just  as  its  song  grew  music  on  his  ear,  and  the  bright- 
ness of  its  pretty  eyes  rewarded  him,  the  little  lark  fluttered  its  feathers  in 
impatient  longing,  and  beat  its  beak  against  the  cage  that  had  so  long  been  its 
sanctuary  from  the  winds  and  the  hail  that  had  struck  so  many  birds  down, 
frozen,  on  the  ice-bound  earth. 

He,  a  mere  child,  had  wept  grievously  as  he  saw  that  feverish  fretting  of  the 
lark  which  wished  to  leave  him;  some  others  standing  by  laughed  to  see  his 
tears:  "  Silly  lad  !  "  they  cried,  "  can  the  bird  escape  you  ?  Bend  its  cage-wires 
closer;  so  shall  you  always  have  it  with  you." 

But  the  boy  had  shaken  his  head. 

"  I  have  done  it  good,  shall  I  do  it  evil  ?  It  must  be  free  to  stay  or  to  go, 
else  what  is  its  love  worth  ? " 

And  he  had  opened  the  door  of  the  cage,  and  turned  it  toward  the  west 
where  the  sun  was  setting:  then  he  waited  and  watched. 

The  lark  saw  the  glow  of  the  sun,  and  moved,  and  lighted  awhile  on  the 
edge  of  its  prison  house;  then  with  one  glorious  burst  of  song  soared  upward, 
higher  and  higher,  toward  the  golden  radiance  of  the  skies. 

He  looked  after  it  as  it  flew,  with  the  great  tears  blinding  his  eyes;  but  he 
smiled  as  he  heard  the  hymn  of  its  joy. 

"  It  is  happy,"  he  said  gently,  as  he  hung  the  cage  on  the  bough  of  an  oak. 
"And — when  the  winter  comes  back  perhaps  it  will  be  glad  to  come  too." 

But  the  bird  never  returned,  though  the  empty  cage  stood  open  all  the 
seasons  through. 

The  same  impulse  as  had  moved  him  then,  moved  him  now.  As  he  had 
given  his  lark  its  liberty,  so  he  gave  her  freedom  to  his  foundling.  What  was 
fidelity  worth  only  born  of  coercion  ?  The  song  of  the  lark  had  been  sweet  to 
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him;  but  its   melody  would   have  been  jarred   forever  had  it  come  from  the 
throat  of  a  captive.     The  love  of  the   child   had   been    sweet   to   him;  but    its 
caress  would    have   been    embittered  to  him   forever   had  it  come   from   lips  on 
whose  breath  there  had  hovered  a  sigh. 
:  her  go  ! — the  child  like  the  lark. 

If  the  summer  of  other  lands  seemed  fairer  to  her  sight  she  must  be  free 
to  take  flight  to  them;  if  the  old  fostering  care  seemed  dearer  than  the  glow  of 
foreign  suns,  then  only  would  the  love  be  willingly  given,  and  not  prison-born. 
Any  way,  the  door  was  opened;  and  though  the  ingrate  should  wing  swift  way 
to  vapor-palaces  of  sunlit  cloud,  still  would  the  deserted  refuge  wait,  unclosed; 
in  case  that  storm,  and  snow,  and  driving  blasts  should  ever  bring  the  wanderer 
home,  with  drooping  wing  and  breaking  heart. 
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THK  thirtieth  day  of  the  last  mouth   came.     He  passed  once  more  up  the 

linden-lined  road.  The  bounteousness  of  color  that  had  so  late  made  the 
earth  beautiful  with  fruit  and  flower  had  shrivelled,  dropped  and  perished. 
Wild  winds  were  tossing  the  russet  leaves,  and  the  great  woods  were  bare  and 
brown.  There  was  winter  in  the  air;  and  all  the  spikrs  of  -  white 

with  frost.  In  so  brief  a  space  all  the  brilliancy  and  wealth  of  autumn  had 
died  away  as  though  it  had  never  been.  Was  the  brief  time  long  enough  like- 
wise to  k-ill  the  young  warmth  of  a  girl's  heart  as  it  had  killed  the  color  of  the 
earth  ? 

lit-  traversed  the  grounds  unobserved;  it  was  a  wild  and  gloomy  day.  and 
no  one  was  at  work  in  the  gardens.  The  house  itself  was  long  and  low,  with 
broad  windows  that  nearly  touched  the  ground,  and  had  a  terrace  running 
beneath  them.  The  rooms  within,  at  all  times  visible,  were  doubly  clearly 
:rom  the  bright  light  of  wood  fires  inside  them  that  -lowed  through  their 
lo/.eiigc  shaped  panes. 

Instinctively  before  one  he  paused. 

In  the   full   illumination   of  ruddy  color  that   was   reflected    back   from   the 
mirror-lined   walls   of  the   room,  and   glowed    upon   the   rose   hue  of   its   velvet 
hangings,  he  saw  her;   and  his  heart  beat  thick  with  longing  and  with  tear,  with 
and  with  despair. 

stood  upon  the  hearth,  in  the  full  warmth  of  the  tnc-names,  and  was 
laughing,  with  her  head  thrown  back,  as  she  tossed  to  and  fro  in  the  air  a 
pretty  -olden  toy,  a  Protean  Arlecchino  jewelled  and  enamelled,  that  went 
through  changeful  antics,  as  he  was  tossed  or  poised.  Her  face  was  radiant 
with  laughter  at  the  puppet's  evolutions;  dainty  robes  clothed  her  tall  slender 
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limbs,  and  trailed  behind  her  on  the  floor;  gold  buckles  glittered  on  her  pretty 
feet;  and  her  hair,  turned  backward  in  the  Louis  Quatorze  fashion,  was 
fastened  by  an  arrow  of  gold  half  hidden  in  its  rippling  clusters;  wealth  and 
rank  had  set  their  seals  on  her;  she  looked  no  more  a  child  but  a  beautiful 
woman. 

What  need  had  he  to  enter  ?  His  question  was  answered  by  his  first  glance 
at  her  face. 

Had  the  lark  come  back  from  its  flight  through  the  sunlight  ether  ?  Would 
the  girl  come  back  from  her  ascent  into  the  luxury  of  riches  ? 

His  heart  stood  still,  his  hope  died  out,  as  he  beheld  her.  With  all  that 
radiance  on  her  face,  where  was  the  shade  of  one  regret?  With  all  that  mirth 
upon  her  lips,  where  was  the  sigh  of  one  remembrance  ?  He  had  lost  her  for- 
ever. And  he  knew  his  loss  as  well  as  though  he  had  seen  her  laid  down  in 
her  grave. 

Slowly,  and  with  one  long  backward  look,  he  turned  and  moved  away 
toward  the  dark  cold  shelter  of  the  woods;  and  she,  unconscious  all  the  while 
—laughed  on,  tossing  her  Arlecchino  upward  in  the  fire-glow  till  his  jewels 
sparkled  and  his  silvered  bells  rang  again. 

It  was  two  hours  later  when  Tricotrin  returned,  and  the  dark  day  was 
waning. 

He  desired,  then,  to  see  the  Duke  de  Lira.  He  was  admitted  at  once,  and 
conducted  to  where  the  nobleman  spent  most  of  his  hours  when  in  his  mother's 
villa;  a  small,  lofty,  book-lined  room,  dusky  even  at  midday,  yet  rich  in  bronze, 
and  statuary,  and  antique  things  that  gleamed  curiously  from  out  the  twilight. 

Tricotrin  went  quickly  forward,  and  spoke  ere  his  host  could  speak. 

"I  have  kept  my  word:  keep  you  yours'.  Let  me  see  Viva.  No  !  do  not 
speak.  Have  patience  with  me.  I  desire  to  see  her  first  and  hear  you  later. 
I  address  the  request  to  you  since  she  is  beneath  your  roof,  but  my  right  to  her 
is  not  wholly  gone;  by  it  I  come  to  claim  her." 

The  Duke  de  Lira  looked  at  him  in  silence;  his  face  was  pale,  his  blouse 
was  wet  with  night  dews,  his  eyes  were  full  of  speechless  woe,  like  the  dumb 
woe  of  a  dog.  There  was  that  in  him  which  made  his  hearer  obey  the  abrupt 
and  fiery  discourtesy  of  the  command. 

"  I  will  send  her  to  you  here,"  he  said  as  briefly  as  he  rose,  and  passed  out 
through  the  door  of  his  chamber,  and  closed  it  behind  him.  Some  moments 
drifted  by,  whether  many  or  few  he  who  waited  could  not  have  told;  then  the 
door  reopened,  and,  with  a  light  swift  bound,  the  gay  grace  of  her  form  came 
toward  him,  all  lustre  and  light  in  the  gloom,  with  the  shining  Arlecchino  still 
in  her  hand.  It  was  with  a  cry  of  welcome  and  delight  thnt  she  sprang  to  him; 
and  it  thrilled  through  him  as  the  song  of  the  lark  had  thrilled  through  his 
heart  as  a  child. 
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He  caught  her  with  unconscious  passion  in  his  anus,  and  kissed  her  with 
i  that  burned  her  cheek  like  fire;  then  as  suddenly  he  loosened  her  from 
his  embrace  and  put  her  from  him.  He  remembered  that  he  had  no  right  to 
force  "D  her  i  aretes,  for  which  in  a  brief  while  she  might  blush  with  shame, 
no  right  to  steal  their  virginity  from  lips  that  another  might  soon  seek  with  a 
lover's  or  a  husband's  title. 

She,  all  innocent  of  his  thoughts,  laughed  up  in  his  eyes:  her  hair  had 
ruffled  by  his  touch,  and  her  delicate  dress  stained   by  the  night  dews  on  his 
own;  and  the  toy  she  held  bruised  and  bent  by  the  violence  of  his  embi.' 

"Oh  the  poor  Arlecchino  !  "  she  cried,  "  how  you  have  hurt  him  !  And  he 
cost  a  thousand  francs  in  the  Palais  Royal  yesterday." 

With  an  inexpressible  impulse  he  dashed  the  puppet  from  her  hold  on  to  the 
ground. 

"  That  is  how  you  greet  me  !  " 

She,  who  had  never  heard  that  bitter,  burning  passion  in  his  voice  before, 
stood  silent,  trembling,  afraid,  amazed,  gazing  at  him  with  her  bright  large  eyes. 
She  did  not  know  what  she  had  done. 

"  I  did  not  mean  anything,"  she  murmured,  "  it  is  only — the  Arlecchino 
amused  me  so,  and  he  is  broken." 

The  words  recalled  him  to  himself,  and  roused  him  from  the  delirium  of 
wounded  love  that  had  found  its  violence  an  issue  in  the  toy's  destruction.     He 
stooped  for  the  puppet,  and  raised  it;  his  rival  of  tinsel  and  clockwork  tl, 
before  him  in  the  thoughts  of  the  creature  who  owed  him   her  salvation  !      His 
voice  trembled,  but  was  very  gentle  as  he  answered  her. 

"  Forgive  me,  Viva:  I  erred  greatly.  I  had  no  right  to  bruise  your  play- 
thing, above  all  as  I  have  not  a  thousand  francs  to  give  for  any  toy  !  But  I 
have  skill  at  these  things,  and  I  will  mend  his  injuries;  and — for  my  violence 
give  me  your  pardon." 

The  words  found  their  instant  way  to  the  still  fond  heart  of  the  child. 

"Oh,  what  do  I  care  for  the  toy?"  she  cried.  "The  duke  will  buy  me 
another.  I  was  only  afraid  I  had  angered  you;  and — I  am  so  glad  to  see  you 
once  more  !  " 

He  answered  her  nothing,  but  stooped  his  head  over  the  Arlecchino.  The 
welcome  was  little  worth,  it  was  the  welcome  of  a  playful  unconcerned  affection; 
and,  already  she  looked  to  a  rich  man  for  the  solace  of  her  woes,  the  provision 
of  her  pleasures  ! 

Viva  looked  at  him  earnestly,  in  some  perplexity;  she  was  afraid  that  she 
had  pained  him.  but  also  she  \v;is  irritated  that  he  should  have  acted  so  strangely. 
Three  months  had  been  sufficient  space  for  her  to  have  learned  to  look  upon 
herself  as  a  thing  of  beauty  and  of  witchery  to  whom  all  should  bow  and  give 
way. 
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There  was  a  long  silence  between  them;  a  silence  that  she  spent,  almost 
instinctively,  in  noting  the  stains  of  the  grasses  and  the  rains  upon  his  linen, 
and  thinking  how  much  nobler  he  would  look  if  he  wore  velvet,  like  the  men 
whom  she  had  seen  of  late.  The  feminine  mind  played  with  frivolities  and 
caprices  while  the  masculine  soul  suffered  a  mute  martyrdom. 

At  last  he  looked  up,  laying  the  puppet  down. 

"The  toy  will  be.  none  the  worse;  I  will  remedy  what  is  amiss.  And  now, 
have  you  forgotten,  Viva,  that  this  day  is  the  last  of  those  which  you  were 
asked  to  pass  here  ? " 

She  started;  and  a  flash  of  remembrance  and  of  terror  came  over  all 
her  face. 

"  I  had  forgotten  it,"  she  murmured. 

"  And — you  regret  it  ?  " 

She  looked  down;  and  he  saw  her  mouth  quiver.     She  said  nothing. 

"You  have  been  happy  here  then  ?  "  he  asked. 

"Oh  ! — happy  ? — yes  !  "  she  murmured, -the  flood-gates  of  her  enthusiastic 
speech  opened  at  last.  "  Happy  ?  Why  !  it  is  like  enchantment  !  You  do 
not  know  how  beautiful  the  life  is  !  They  have  been  so  good  to  me.  They 
have  given  me  a  little  horse,  snow-white,  and  a  hundred  pretty  things  like 
Arlecchino,  and  many  dresses,  all  as  beautiful  as  this,  and  some  more  so;  and 
then  every  nook  and  corner  of  the  house  is  like  a  picture;  and  one  has  never 
even  to  pour  out  a  glass  of  water  for  one's  self;  and  my  own  room  is  so  exqui- 
site, and  the  duke  is  always  giving  me  some  new  surprise  or  pleasure;  you  do 
not  know  what  it  is  !  And  then  one  feels  so  great  too — like  a  princess — among 
it  all  !  " 

"  And  who  loves  you — whom  do  you  love  in  it  ?  " 

The  question  was  passionate  in  its  scornful  demand,  its  vehement  reminder 
of  the  one  thing  lacking. 

"  Love?  "  she  echoed.  "  Oh,  no  one  !  But  then — it  is  all  so  magnificent; 
it  does  not  matter  about  that." 

"  You  have  learnt  the  world's  lesson  swiftly  !  "  he  muttered,  as  he  swung 
from  her. 

The  heartless  creed  couched  in  the  guileless  words  struck  him  with  an 
intolerable  suffering.  What  avail  to  have  given  her  care  and  tenderness  for  all 
these  years  ! — a  month  of  luxury  outweighed  them  all  ! 

"  I  am  very  different  to  what  I  was  !  "  Viva  retorted,  with  a  certain  petu- 
lance and  offended  pride,  as  instinctively  she  glanced  at  herself  in  one  of  the 
mirrors.  Although  it  was  twilight  she  could  see  the  gleam  of  her  gold  arrow 
in  her  hair,  and  the  trailing  grace  of  her  azure  skirts. 

"  You  could  not  speak  a  sadder  truth  !  " 

The  words  were  hoarse  in  his  throat  with  the  acuteness  of  disappointed 
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mortification.  Unconsciously  he  had  hoped,  far  more  than  he  knew,  that  the 
iatiou  and  of  gratitude  might  have  been  strong  enough  to  with- 
stand the  temptations  that  sought  to  break  them  asunder.  Unknown  to  him- 
self the  idea  that  tin-  gilded  restrictions  of  a  lofty  station  would  gall  her,  much 
as  ihey  would  have  galled  him,  had  misled  him;  and,  relying  on  the  free-born 
temper  of  the  child,  he  had  forgotten  the  ambitious  vanities  that  ran  with  it. 

••A  >ad  truth!"  echoed  Viva,  with  all  her  graceful  petulance  in  arms 
against  the  attack  upon  her  vanity,  while  her  eyes  sought  the  beloved  refl- 
of  herself  in  the  mirror.  "A  very  happy  one,  surely  !  You  might  as  well  say 
that  it  is  sail  that  the  exquisite  little  old  duchess  here,  who  is  just  like  one  of 
her  own  procelain  figures,  does  not  resemble  grand'mere  clicking  over  the  snow 
in  her  wooden  shoes,  or  peeling  onions  to  put  in  the  so  up- pot  !  " 

••  1  or  shame,  Viva  !  "  he  cried,  vehemently.  "  Have  you  less  gratitude  than 
the  stray  lambs  feel  for  the  hands  that  fed  them  when  they  were  motherless  ? 
Your  duchess  !  I  know  little  of  her;  but  I  know  that  if  all  her  life  through  she 
have  had  the  truth,  and  coin-age,  and  charity,  and  chastity  of  the  brave  old 
woman  you  despise,  it  will  be  well  for  her  when  her  last  hour  comes.  What 
think  you  the  noble  old  soul,  who  wearies  for  a  sight  of  your  face  as  she  sits 
by  her  lonely  hearth,  would  feel  if  she  had  heard  your  words  now  ?  " 

The  rebuke  was  passionately  uttered;  it  touched  her  to  remembrance,  con- 
trition, and  all  the  affection  still  strong  in  her  beneath  the  selfishness  that 
stifled  it.  She  sprang  to  him  with  all  the  charming  impulsive  grace  of  her 
childhood. 

"  She  would  call    me  wicked  and  worthless,  as  I  am.     My  tongue  should 
have  been  cut  out  before  it  should  have  breathed   a  word  against  her. 
old  grand'mere  !     I  care  for  her  so  much,  I  do  indeed.     It  is  only  everything 
is  so  different:  it  makes  me  forget,  I  think;  it  turns  my  head   dizzy  like 
wine  '  " 

••  I'he  wine  of   flattered  vanity — yes!      Heads  wiser  and   older   than    yours 
grow  drunk  on  it,"   he  said,  with  a  quick,  impatient  sigh  as  he  turned   si 
from  her. 

••You   think  me  cruel  ami    foolish  then?"  she  murmured,  with  a  touch  of 
piteousness;  her  reverence  and  love  for  him  were  stronger  than  anything  else 
:    in   her,   and    were    making   her  odious    in   her  own   sight   if   she   were 
unworthy  in  his. 

li<:  looked  down  on  her  with  a  smile  whose  sadness  and  whose  tenderness 
she  could  not  measure,  for  they  wen-  beyond  her  knowledge. 

••  A  little  cruel — youth  always  is  in  its  own  intense  self-absorption;  and— 
as  for  foolishii'  ,nuot  look  for  you  to  be  very  wise:  but  you  follow  the 

world's  wisdom  in  choosing  the   things  of  the  world.      But — how  will  it  !><•  with 
you,  Viva,  if  you  be  obliged  to  .  k  to  the  only  life  I  can  give  you  ?" 
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He  saw  her  turn  pale,  and  she  gave  a  swift  upward  glance  of  alarm. 

"I  will  try  and  be  content,"  she  said,  softly;  and  her  promise  was  sincere. 

But  scarcely  any  answer  could  have  stung  him  more.  He  knew  what  con- 
tent that  has  to  be  striven  for  is  worth;  he  felt  all  the  bitterness  of  such 
niggard  return  for  the  lavishness  of  his  own  donations.  He  repressed  the 
words  that  rose  to  his  lips.  She  had  been  so  utterly  and  entirely  his  debtor 
that  he  would  not  bring  against  her  the  charge  of  her  ingratitude,  lest  it  should 
seem  like  a  citation  of  his  own  benefits. 

"  You  mean,"  he  said,  calmly,  at  length,  though  the  calmness  was  very 
hard  to  attain,  "that  you  could  not  be  simply  and  sincerely  happy  in  your  own 
life,  having  once  tasted  the  luxury  and  the  brilliancies  of  this  !  You  mean, 
that  if  you  have  to  return  to  grand'mere  and  her  cottage  you  will  rebel  with 
ceaseless  regret  against  them  both  ?  " 

Viva  hung  her  head,  and  her  eyes  went  instinctively  to  the  gleam  of  her 
golden  arrow  in  the  mirror. 

"  No,  no,"  she  said,  with  the  tears  trembling  in  her  voice.  "  It  is  not  that 
— I  love  you  so  dearly,  and  grand'mere  too — but  it  is  only " 

"Only  what  ?" 

"  That  I  think  I  am  born  for  this  life  !  I  always  seemed,  somehow,  to 
want  it  so  much,  even  when  I  did  not  know  what  it  was  like  !  The  duchess 
herself,  who  is  so  terribly  proud,  says  that  she  is  sure  I  come  from  some  great 
race  or  another.  And  it  may  be,  you  see, — why  should  it  not  be,  when  all 
this  that  is  great  seems  to  come  to  me  by  nature  ?  You  remember  that 
English  lord  with  the  beautiful  face  said  just,  the  same  thing  when  he  passed 
me  ?" 

Tricotrin  made  no  answer. 

He  stood  in  the  shadow,  where  she  could  not  tell  what  changes  swept  over 
his  features.  It  cost  him  a  long  effort  ere  he  could  reply  to  her  as  he  desired 
to  do — without  trace  of  the  conflict  that  raged  in  him.  It  was  a  strange 
caprice  of  accident  by  which,  in  the  very  words  with  which  she  endeavored  to 
exculpate  herself,  she  thrust  deeper  into  his  soul  the  iron  wherewith  she  so  all 
unconsciously  stabbed  him. 

''You  may  be  right,"  he  said,  at  length.  "Though  beware  how  you  lean 
on  the  thought  of  some  lofty  origin;  it  will  be  but  a  broken  reed  at  best.  I  see, 
however,  plainly  one  thing, — that  whether  you  come  of  prince  or  peasant,  you 
will  never  again  be  happy  in  obscurity.  You  would  sooner  go  away  to  Coriolis 
than  back  to  grand'mere  ! " 

Viva  colored  hotly. 

"  Only  to  Coriolis'  fame:  it  has  greatness  in  a  way  at  least." 

"  Greatness  !  Good  God  !  how  irresistibly  what  is  vile  looks  fair  in  the 
eyes  of  woman  !  Pshaw  !  What  avail  to  rear  you  fickle  exquisite  things  in 
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innocency  and  solitude;  you  find  your  way  to  sin  and  its  pomps  as  instinctively 
as  mice  steal  out  to  honey  !  " 

The  violence  of  the  words  escaped  him  ere  he  knew  it,  in  the  insupportable 
anguish  that  it  was  to  him  to  find  her  thus  wedded  to  vain  things,  and  turned 
from  all  that  he  had  thought  would  grow  but  dearer  to  her  by  their  absence. 

She — ignorant  of  his  meaning,  but  comprehending  only  that  he  deemed  her 
inconstant  and  unworthy — stood  with  the  tears  in  her  eyes,  half  of  sorrow,  half 
of  offence.  She  knew  that  she  had  been  heartless  and  wrong,  but  also  she  felt 
herself  aggrieved. 

She  could  not  tell  that  the  feeling  which  moved  him  was  the  consciousness 
that  she,  unless  lifted  from  temptation  and  encircled  by  the  safeguards  of  a 
sure  and  lofty  position,  was  precisely  of  the  nature  that  would  be  swiftest 
drawn  down  to  gilded  evil,  that  would  be  easiest  lured  to  drink  of  the  perfumed 
wines  which  poison  as  they  intoxicate.  The  very  ignorance  and  purity  of  her 
mind  would  lay  her  open  and  unguarded  to  the  seductions  which  would  come 
to  her  with  every  appeal  to  her  vanity  and  her  tastes,  and  with  all  the  darker 
traits  veiled  from  her  and  unguessed.  He  saw  that,  had  the  desire  of  his  heart 
been  given  him,  and  the  creature  of  his  love  been  his,  there  could  have  waited 
for  him  in  the  future  no  other  fate  than  the  fate  of  Bruno. 

She  did  not  know  this. 

The  lovely,  careless,  graceful  thing,  thinking  of  her  golden  arrow  in  her  hair, 
and  the  azure  glisten  of  her  dress,  never  even  dreamed  of  the  sharp  despairing 
torture  of  the  man.  And  he  took  heed,  even  in  his  torture,  that  she  should  not. 
\Vhy  vex  the  thoughtless  heart  of  a  child  by  letting  her  behold  a  wound  which 
she  could  neither  measure  nor  comprehend  ? 

Not  to  pain  her  was  his  first  thought;  and  he  crushed  the  thorns  into  his 
own  breast  unseen,  rather  than  let  them  touch  the  hand  which  she  might  have 
stretched  out  in  pity,  had  she  known  that  they  were  wounding  him. 

There  was  a  long  silence  between  them;  when  he  spoke  it  was  gently  and 
gravely. 

"  I  seem  harsh  to  you,  my  child.  I  am* not  so,  God  knows.  You  have  the 
foibles  of  your  sex  in  a  strong  degree;  but  we  should  scarce  expect  you  to  be 
free  from  them, — with  such  a  face  as  yours,  and  barely  sixteen  sumim-i 
your  bright  head  !  You  are  enamoured  of  your  life  here,  doubtless,  though  to 
my  thinking  the  life  you  have  led  was  far  simpler,  and  freer,  and  happier.  But 
there  is  one  thing  you  seem  to  have  forgot,  Viva;  your  sojourn  here  was  but 
for  a  visit.  Though  you  have  been  given  so  many  gifts,  you  are  but  a  stranger  ? " 

She  was  silent.  He  saw  once  more  the  quiver  of  disappointment  on  her 
mouth.  She  had  never  thought  of  this — to  her  belief  it  had  been  the  fairies 
who  had  brought  her  to  her  rightful  heritage. 

"  You  have  forgotten  that  ?  "  he  pursued.     "  You  have  forgotten  then,  also, 
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that  to-day  you  were  to  go  back  with  me  to  your  own  old  home;  since  no  guest 
can  outstay  the  limits  of  her  invitation  ?  " 

Viva  lifted  her  head,  with  an  impetuous  passion  in  the  gesture. 

"  Oh,  wait,  wait ! — hear  me  !  It  is  not  because  I  am  ungrateful,  not  because 
I  do  not  love  you  and  grand'mere  with  all  my  soul;  but,  indeed,  I  must  be 
something  great  somehow.  If  it  be  only  charity  here,  I  will  not  stay.  I  know 
I  was  born  an  aristocrat  like  themselves.  I  will  not  remain  for  their  alms, 
however  splendid  they  be.  But  do  let  me  go  on  the  stage.  I  need  not  be 
wicked,  as  that  cruel  Coriolis  is.  I  will  obey  all  you  wish;  I  will  do  all  you 
say;  but  there  I  could  conquer  the  world, — or  what  is  the  use  of  the  beauty 
you  all  tell  me  I  have?  It  is  not  because  I  am  heartless,  not  because  I  do  not 
feet  all  that  you  and  grand'mere  have  done  forme;  but  I  know  that  if  I  go  back 
to  be  shut  up,  all  the  long  winter  through,  in  our  little  room  by  the  river,  I  shall 
die  just  with  longing  for  some  other  world,  like  the  Mexican  bird  that  the  sailor 
son  of  Sarazin  brought  his  mother  from  over  the  seas  !  " 

The  whole  pent-up  passion  of  the  girl's  heart  broke  out  in  the  vehement 
words.  Under  the  terror  that  she  would  have  to  return  to  the  monotony  and 
peasant  companionship  of  her  home,  the  flood-gates  of  her  impetuous  desire 
were  unloosed;  and  there  poured  out  before  him  the  turbulent  stream  of  her 
long-repressed  thoughts. 

Of  what  the  stage  was  in  reality  she  had  even  yet  little  notion;  it  was  only 
in  her  sight  a  means  whereby  women  of  beauty  and  genius  soared  their  way 
from  obscurity  and  poverty  into  the  light  of  the  world's  adulation.  Every 
sentence  she  uttered  pierced  him  to  the  heart  with  the  sharpness  of  steel ;  but 
she  knew  naught  of  that.  She  knew  only  that  he  loved  her.  Why,  then, 
should  he  deny  her  this  one  yearning  of  her  nature — to  be  great  ? 

He  let  her  speak  on,  answering  her  nothing.  To  answer  her  must  have 
been  to  either  condemn  or  affright  her;  and  he  dreaded  lest  she  should  see  the 
tempest  that  raged  in  his  heart  of  grief,  and  despair,  and  desire. 

This  was  all  that  he  had  reared  her  for — to  hear  her  speak  of  the  river-nest 
that  had  sheltered  her  as  of  some  prison-house,  and  beseech  his  permission  to 
follow  the  steps  of  the  vilest  women  of  Paris. 

But  of  what  he  suffered  there  was  no  trace  in  his  voice  when,  at  length,  he 
replied  to  her. 

"  I  have  told  you — I  would  rather  see  you  in  your  grave  than  on  the  stage. 
But  that  may  be  a  prejudice.  You  are  right,  an  actress  may  be  as  noble  and 
pure  a  woman  as  any  other  of  her  sex,  but, — if  she  be,  she  is  hissed  off  the 
boards  !  I  see  well  that  your  heart  is  set  on  some  far  different  life  than  any 
I  can  give  you.  I  will  think  awhile  on  all  you  have  said,  and  see  you  again. 
Meantime,  go;  and  if  you  can,  bid  your  host  come  to  me." 

She  paused  before  him,  wistfully. 
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;  are  angered  against  me?" 

He  stooped  to  her,  and  there  was  an  emotion  in  his  voice  that  she  had 
never  heard  before,  as  he  answered  her. 

••Child — if  with  years  you  grow  the  guiltiest  woman  that  ever  shamed  her 
sex,  /shall  have  pardon  for  you.  Can  you  not  even  dream  what  love  is?" 

She  looked  at  him  half  fearfully,  her  great  eyes  wide-opened  like  a  startled 
.     Of  such  a  tenderness  as  this  she  had  no  conception;  yet  it  stirred   her 
to  a  vague  terror  and  an  intense  sense  of  worthlessness  and  weakness  beneath 
the  divine  greatness  of  such  a  gift. 

With  a  sudden  wild  awakening  to  its  strength  and  her  own  blindness,  she 
stretched  her  hands  out  to  him  with  a  broken  cry. 

••  Ah  !     Who  will  ever  care  for  me  like  that  again  ?" 

l-'or  this  one  instant  the   supreme   value   of  this  priceless  benediction  out- 
weighed with  her  all  lower  and  baser  things.     She  saw,  in  that  one  moment, 
that  never,  so  long  as  her  life  should  last,  would  such  a  love  as  this  be  hers 
tin. 

\  delirious  hope  Hashed  on  him.  He  caught  her  hands  against  his  breast, 
and  held  them  there  with  convulsive  force. 

"  Would  that  love  suffice  to  you,  Viva  ?  If  you  wandered  with  me  always 
— were  never  severed  from  me — would  you  sigh  then  for  the  golden  gifts  of  the 
rich,  or  the  triumphs  of  Coriolis?" 

His  eyes  fastened  on  her  face  with  feverish  longing,  with  thirsty  dread  and 
desire  mingled,  to  read  his  answer  there.     She  hesitated  a  moment,  looking  up 
at  him  with  innocent  wonder,  knowing  no  meaning  in  his  question  save  tl 
should  go  whithersoever  he  went  in  his  wanderings,  as,  when  a  child,  she  had 
so  often  begged  to  do. 

••  I  do  not  know,"  she  said,  tenderly,  and  with  a  tremor  in  the  answer,  for 
she  loved  him  in  return  very  fondly,  though  with  a  love,  to  him,  well-nigh  more 
cruel  than  her  hate  would  have-  been.  "  I  am  always  so  happy  when  I  am  with 
you;  only — only — it  is  to  be  great,  too,  that  I  want  !  " 

He  dropped  her  hands,  and  turned  away.      The   hope  of  a  moment's  span 
>ne. 
-end  your  host  to  me,"  he  said,  briefly. 

She  went  as  he  bade  her  slowly,  musingly,  with  a  certain  terror  and  vague 

;;id  of  remorse  upon  her.     She  forgot  the  errand  on  which  he  had 

sent  her;  but  went  almost  mechanically  to   her  own   room,  and   curled  herself 

among  its  velvet  cushions,  and  buried   her   face   among   its   hot-house   flowers, 

and  cried  as  if  her  heart  would  break— why  she  could  scarce  have  told. 

She  had  said  the  truth  sincerely,  yet  she  felt  that  she  had  been  heartless 
and  ungrateful;  she  felt  too,  though  indefinitely,  that  in  the  answer  she  had 
given,  she  had  in  some  way  or  another  divorced  her  life  from  that  of  the  one 
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she  loved  best.  Best,  although  it  was  the  thoughtless  and  half-cruel  child's 
love  that  she  rendered  him;  best,  although  the  riches  and  glamour  of  the 
world  were  before  him  in  her  sight. 

In  her  solitude  she  thought  mofe  sadly  and  more  gravely  of  him.  To  go 
with  him  in  his  wanderings  as  she  had  used  to  pray  to  do, — she  wondered  how 
it  would  be  with  her  if  she  did  so  ?  She  remembered  many  happy  hours  spent 
with  him  in  careless  freedom;  among  the  yellow  wheat  or  the  ripened  vines; 
drifting  down  the  river  in  some  great  cumbrous  boat,  that  was  yet  so  darkly 
picturesque,  with  its  heavy  tawny  sails  and  loads  of  corn  or  fruit;  or  sitting 
under  the  broad-leaved  chestnut-trees  before  some  farm-house  door,  listening 
while  the  delicate  delicious  music  of  the  Straduarius  echoed  through  the  even- 
ing air,  and  made  the  very  watch-dog  lift  his  head  to  listen.  She  remembered 
so  many  of  those  joyous  seasons — life  made  up  of  them  would  surely  be  fair 
to  the  sight  and  the  senses  ? 

And  then  with  him  she  knew  her  better  nature  reigned  as  it  never  did  in 
his  absence:  she  was  purer,  simpler,  braver,  nobler,  beneath  his  influence  than 
under  any  other.  She  knew  as  well  as  he  that  in  this  life  that  she  now  led  she 
had  deteriorated.  She  knew  that  for  sake  of  every  better  and  higher  thing  in 
her  she  should  cast  off  all  these  desires  for  a  fate  he  could  not  give  her,  and 
surrender  herself  in  innocence  and  contentment  to  the  safety  and  simplicity  of 
her  old  life  beneath  his  will.  He  had  been  to  her  in  the  stead  of  country, 
parentage,  .home,  and  brethren:  he,  he  alone,  as  far  as  her  memory  could 
reach,  had  bestowed  on  her  everything  she  had  received,  from  the  very  bread 
that  had  appeased  her  daily  hunger.  And  all  the  reward  that  she  had  given 
him  had  been  to  pine  for  an  alien  greatness,  and  to  refuse  to  follow  him  through 
the  years  to  come  !  She  was  hateful  in  her  own  sight;  hateful  and  full  of 
guilt.  Her  heart  went  out  to  him  in  childlike  contrition  and  longing  tender- 
ness; but  her  pride  and  the  lusts  of  her  vanity  drew  her  from  him. 

To  wander  with  him  always — what  would  it  be  but  to  be  always  among  the 
people  ?  True,  they  loved  and  honored  him,  and  his  step  brought  gladness 
and  mirth  at  his  coming,  as  the  foot  of  the  wine-god  sowed  thyme  and  flowers 
wherever  it  fell. 

But  it  was  ever  among  the  homes  of  the  poor  that  he  dwelt,  in  their  fields 
that  he  labored,  in  their  festivities  that  he  shared.  He  laughed  to  scorn  the 
palaces  of  the  rich,  and  would  never  break  bread  beneath  a  great  man's  roof. 
.  The  dome  under  which  he  worshipped  was  the  blue  of  the  starlit  sky;  and  the 
ears  for  which  his  melodies  were  breathed  were  the  ears  that  through  long  labor 
had  only  heard  the  moving  of  scythes,  or  the  beating  of  oars,  or  the  whirling 
of  steam-wheels,  and  had  been  deadened  and  deaf  to  the  sweet  sermons  of 
music.  To-  be  with  him  was  to  be  "of  the  people"  forever;  forever  to  be 
banished  from  the  triumphs  of  greatness,  from  the  luxuries  of  wealth. 
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And  though  the  graciousness  of  love,  and  courage,  and  poetry,  and  charity, 
and  tolerance,  and  peace,  would  be  with  her  in  the  life,  she  still  recoiled  from 
it  because  it  would  be  without  the  dreamy  splendors  and  sensualities  of  riches, 
and  without  brilliancy  in  the  sight  of  men  to  whom  she  would  still  be  but  a 
Waif  and  Stray. 

"  I  must  be  great  !  "  she  murmured,  vehemently.  "  I  am  sure  I  came  from 
greatness  !  " 

She  could  not  doubt  it,  as  she  raised  her  head  and  looked  at  her  face  in  the 
mirror  opposite;  there  were  patrician  pride  and  patrician  blood  in  every  line 
aixl  hue  of  it,  flushed  though  its  hot  cheeks  were,  and  tear-laden  its  brimming 
eyes. 

She  felt  herself  the  offspring  of  some  mighty  race,  and  destined  to  some 
mighty  sovereignty:  should  she  be  false  to  these?  No  ! — rather  must  she  be 
false  where  every  common  bond  of  gratitude  claimed  fealty. 
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TRICOTRIN  remained  long  where  she  had  left  him,  his  arms  resting  on  a 
marble  shelf  beside  him,  and  his  head  bent  down  on  them. 

The  torture  of  doubt  was  ended;  there  remained  in  its  stead  the  dulness 
of  despair. 

The  bird  chose  to  spread  its  wings  toward  the  glistening  golden  roofs  of 
kings'  palaces; — let  her  go  !  If  she  came  not  of  her  own  will  to  find  her 
repose  and  safety  in  his  bosom,  not  by  lure  nor  by  prayer  would  he  recall  her. 

Nevertheless,  the  corpse  of  a  dead  hope  lay  heavy  on  him,  and  its  coldness 
chilled  to  ice  the  strong  and  vivid  blood  within  him. 

Yet  not  now,  even  in  his  own  heart,  did  he  reproach  her.  It  had  been  his 
own  folly,  he  deemed,  to  think  that  the  free,  wandering,  homeless  life  of  a  man 
who  was  poor  could  suffice  to  the  fancy  and  needs  of  a  fair  woman-child.  Yet 
not  once  did  he  wish  he  were  rich  or  were  great, — the  love  that  would  not 
cling  to  him  because  he  could  not  strew  its  path  with  roses,  and  fill  its  hands 
with  gold,  was  love  worse  than  indifference  in  his  eyes.  Indifference  might 
have  been  cold,  but  love  such  as  this  was  cowardly. 

An  hour  passed,  unwittingly  to  him;  then  the  door  once  more  unclosed  and 
his  host  entered.  Tricotrin  started  and  raised  himself  erect;  in  the  dusky 
ruddy  li^ht  of  the  declining  clay  the  agitation  on  his  face  was  veiled. 

"  I  only  this  moment  learned  that  Viva  had  left  you,"  said  the  Duke  de  Lira. 
"It  seems  she  forgot  your  bidding  until  now.  You  find  her "• 

He  paused;  hesitating  how  to  put  the  question  that  was  on  his  lips. 
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Tricotrin  filled  up  the  blank. 

"  Changed  ? — or  well  ?  Which  would  you  ask  ?  I  find  her — as  I  thought 
to  find  her — ruined  for  the  life  with  which  she  had  been  hitherto  content,  and 
ready  to  hurl  herself  to  any  depths  from  which  it  should  be  promised  her  she 
would  rise  enriched  and  great !  You  have  done  what  I  foresaw  would  be  done: 
I  do  not  blame  you.  You  have  only  brought  out,  under  hot-house  heat,  the 
native  evil  that  always  sleeps  in  such  fair  frail  things  as  she.  You  have  thought 
to  do  well  by  her,  doubtless;  but  how  is  it  well  to  make  a  creature,  half  infant 
and  half  woman,  loathe  all  that  is  honestly  hers,  and  crave  all  that  can  never 
be  hers  except  with  dishonor  ? — how  is  it  well,  to  make  the  pure  bread  of  life 
taste  coarse  and  abhorrent  to  her,  and  only  the  honeyed  gilded  confections  that 
poison  and  cloy  become  the  sole  food  she  will  feed  on  with  appetite  ?  " 

He  spoke  with  the  swift  eloquence  that  was  always  natural  to  him  under 
emotion;  what  arrests  the  speech  on  most  men's  lips  brought  it,  burning  and 
rapid  as  fire,  to  his.  His  hearer  listened  without  anger,  though  it  was  a 
bohemian  who  rebuked  him  for  what  the  world  would  have  called  a  generous 
and  most  marvellous  charity. 

"You  do  us  some  wrong,  I  think,"  he  said,  patiently.  "Here  the  tastes 
that  were  inherent  in  her  have  developed;  that  is  all.  Is  it  not  better  they 
should  do  so,  while  yet  her  future  is  undecided  and  malleable,  than  that  they 
should  be  discovered  by  herself  and  by  others  too  late  ? " 

"  Too  late  !  "  echoed  Tricotrin,  with  unconscious  violence.  "  It  is  always 
too  late  for  a  child  to  discover  that  she  is  made  for  riches,  and  rank,  and 
honor,  when  she  is  motherless,  fatherless,  nameless,  and  penniless  !  What  avail 
is  it  ever  for  such  an  one  to  discover  that  she  pines  for  a  palace,  and  has  the 
graces  that  empresses  have  not  ?  What  avail  ever,  except  to  lure  her  outward 
to  the  road  where  vice  dresses  itself  as  splendor,  and  disgrace  thrones  itself  as 
a  sovereign,  and  the  woman  who  counts  the  most  honors  is  the  woman  who 
counts  the  most  sins  !  I  see  no  end  that  is  served,  except  such  an  end  as  this, 
by  her  learning  that  she  passionately  craves  what  is  not  hers  by  birth  or  by 
title,  and  can  never  be  hers  by  purchase,  unless  she  barter  her  beauty  for  it  !  " 

"  You  forget  our  covenant,"  interrupted  the  Duke  de  Lira,  still  gently,  for 
he  interpreted  aright  the  despair  and  the  dread  which  inspired  words  in  them- 
selves so  pregnant  of  offence  for  him,  had  he  so  chosen  to  read  them.  "  You 
cannot  think  us  such  barbarians  that  we  can  forsake  this  lovely  child  when  once 
she  has  been  under  our  roof  ?  I  gave  you  my  word  to  provide  in  such  measure 
as  I  could  for  her  happiness.  It  is  I  who  am  her  debtor  for  having  brought  so 
much  of  youth,  of  gladness,  and  of  freshness  into  my  own  sombre  existence." 

Tricotrin  flashed  a  searching  burning  glance  upon  him:  he  said  nothing, 
but  in  that  glance  he  read  the  other's  heart  like  a  book, — his  suspicions  were 
confirmed. 
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"My  mother  has  grown  to  attach  herself  to  Viva,"  the  nobleman  pursued. 
••She  would  part  from  her  with  regret;  of  the  girl's  own  contentment  you  can 
judge  for  yourself.  This  life  suits  her  well—let  her  lead  it." 

"  How?  " — his  teeth  were  set  hard  as  he  put  the  question. 

••  As  she  does  now.  I  have  no — absolutely  no — kindred.  I  can  do  as  it 
pleases  me  with  my  wealth  without  wronging  any.  1  will  guarantee  to  her  such 
a  fortune  as  shall  raise  her  above  all  possible  neglect  or  need,  l-'or  a  y< 
more  she  can  spend  her  time  in  such  studies  as  are  pleasures  to  her;  then  when 
she  is  some  few  years  older  she  shall  enter  the  "  grc.it  world  "  that  she  longs 
for,  in  such  fashion  as  shall  show  to  her  only  its  brightest  side.  I  know  that 
,  for  her  to  do  this  is  for  you  to  surrender  all  the  claims  on  her  which  you  justly 
hold  as  her  sole  friend  and  protector;  but  it  is  for  her  own  happiness,  which,  1 
think,  can  ill  be  made  in  any  other  way.  If  I  wound  you  by  what  I  say  you 
must  remember  that  in  saying  it  I  only  keep  my  word." 

••  I  thank  you;  you  are  very  generous." 

That  was  all  he  answered  as  he  turned  and  paced  to  and  fro  the  length  of 
the  chamber.  He  knew  that  the  words  addressed  to  him  were  spoken  in  honor 
anil  liberality;  the  acknowledgment  of  them  was  wrung  from  his  justice;  yet  he 
could  have  leapt  on  the  man  that  uttered  them  and  have  strangled  him,  as  wild 
beasts  do  their  foes. 

"You  will  prefer  the  assurance  of  her  future  from  a  woman  than  from  a 
man,"  pursued  the  other;  his  sympathies  were  too  true  to  let  him  misconstrue 
as  offence  to  himself  the  pain  that  he  knew  his  words  caused.  "  My  mother 
will  say  to  you  all  that  I  say;  in  her  name,  not  in  mine,  if  you  deem  it  better, 
can  the  conveyance  of  such  wealth  as  we  may  decide  on  be  made  over  to  Viva. 
She  has  attached  herself  to  the  child:  it  will  lend  a  charm  to  her  last  years  to 
see  so  graceful  a  creature  about  her  in  all  the  brilliance  of  youth.  What  m«. 
I  add  ?  Any  pledge,  any  security,  any  bond  yon  may  wish  I  will  give,  and  that 
life  will  go  well  with  her  I  cannot  doubt.  She  is  not  one  of  those  formed  to 
suffer;  under  calamity,  or  poverty,  or  shame,  she  might  kill  herself  like  enough, 
but  exist  in  pain  or  want  she  would  never." 

"That  is  true," — he  paced  still  to  and  fro  the  chamber,  his  head  sunk  down 

on  his  chest.      He  knew  that  it  was  true;  that  this  child  whom  he  had  rescued 

from  tin-  dreariness  of  death  by  hunger,  thirst,  and  the  chills  of  the  night,  was 

of  that  temperament  to  which    existence   must    be   sweet,  rich,  unchcckcrcd,  or 

i  passion  in  the  first  hour  of  desolation. 

He  knew  that  with  himself  happiness  could   not   come  to  her,  since  in  her 

sight   that    magic   gift  could   only   be    summoned    by   a    wand    of   gold.     She 

•aings  which  now  were  offered  to  her:  though  the  effort  were  to 

kill  him  he  would  not  seek  to  hold   her  through   her  gratitude,  nor  permit  pity 

to  approach  him  from  those  whom  she  selected  in  his  stead.      His  pride  arose 
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to  repress  the  evidence  of  pain  before  the  man  to  whom  her  allegiance  would 
henceforth  be  given,  by  choice  and  preference. 

He  came  and  stood  before  her  host,  grave,  calm,  with  a  haughty  and  patient 
composure,  beneath  which  all  passion  and  all  pain  were  alike  held  down  in 
silence. 

"  You  make  a  great  offer;  a  generous  offer,"  he  said  briefly.  "  From  you, 
moreover,  it  is  dictated  by  no  design  of  a  libertine,  no  desire  of  a  voluptuary. 
I  comprehend  your  intention,  and  I  honor  its  charity.  Its  acceptation  or  its 
refusal  lies  with  her  whom  it  concerns,  not  with  me.  It  were  idle  to  affect  to 
doubt  which  it  will  receive.  Were  she  my  daughter  I  should  refuse,  in  her  name, 
a  liberality  which,  however  nobly  tendered,  must  still  be  an  alms.  But,  having 
no  sort  of  title  to  her  life,  I  can  have  no  justification  in  forcing  her  away  from 
your  charity,  which  can  bestow  on  her  the  magnificence  she  covets,  to  retain  her 
under  mine,  which  can  scarcely  at  its  best  lift  her  above  poverty.  Let  your 
mother  state  to  her  to-night  what  you  have  stated  to  me;  let  her,  then,  weigh- 
ing well  the  two,  choose  betwixt  you  and  me.  A  thing  of  so  much  moment 
should  not  be  hastily  adopted  or  rejected.  I  foresee  many  objections  to  your 
plan:  many  reasons  why  much  trouble  may  come  to  you  through  it;  we  do 
not  know  whence  she  comes,  nor  who  may  some  day  claim  her.  But  this  is 
for  your  judgment;  not  for  mine." 

The  Duke  de  Lira  answered  nothing.  He  stood,  looking  earnestly  and  with 
a  curious  wonder  on  the  man  who  thus  addressed  him  with  all  the  tone  of  one 
gentleman  to  another,  though  speaking  of  poverty  and  clad  in  the  guise  of  a 
laborer.  With  a  sudden  impulse  he  spoke  aloud  the  perplexity  that  had  baffled 
him  from  the  hour  when  he  had  first  seen  the  revolutionist,  with  the  hymn  of 
the  Marseillaise  in  his  lips,  and  the  red  flag  above  his  head,  drive  back  the 
plunderers  from  out  his  court  of  honor. 

"  Tricotrin  !  what  are  you  ?  Forgive  me  the  insolence,  if  insolent  it  be,  for 
sake  of  the  friendship  I  would  bear  you  if  you  let  me.  A  bohemian,  a  genius, 
a  scholar,  a  democrat,  a  wanderer,  a  man  who  might  be  everything,  and  who 
chooses  to  be  nothing.  What  can  one  make  of  you  ? " 

Tricotrin's  fine  delicate  lips  laughed  slightly. 

"  Sir — the  people  do  not  share  your  perplexity.  I  would  make  myself  intel- 
ligible to  your  Order,  if  I  cared  for  their  comprehension.  I  am  no  mystery 
that  I  know  of;  save  that  truly  a  man  who  does  not  care  for  greed  or  for  gain 
is  an  anomaly  in  this  day  !  But  I  do  not  care  to  speak  of  myself.  I  thank 
you  for  your  offer  of  friendship;  but  I  make  no  friendships.  And  from  your 
order  to  mine  they  would  savor  too  much  of  patronage  for  my  taste.  Let  us 
rather  conclude  the  matter  which  alone  unites  us, — for  a  season.  You  desire 
absolutely  to  adopt  Viva  into  your  family  and  your  station  ?" 

"I  do  so." 
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'•  You  remember  that  contingencies  may  arise  that  I  cannot  avert?  No  one 
knows  whence  she  came,  nor  by  whom  she  was  horn  or  begotten ;  there  is  the 
possibility  at  any  time  of  claimants  arising;  specially  so  when  she  is  of  promi- 
nence in  the  world." 

"That  we  must  hazard.  I  think  that  there  is  little.  I  have  had  fresh 
inquiries  instituted  whence  you  discovered  her;  but  there  appears  no  clew 
whatever  to  her  parentage  or  her  abandonment.  And  the  crime  of  such  aban- 
donment will  keep  silent  its  perpetrators.  Moreover, — who  has  seen  her 
in  that  little  chalet  by  the  Loire  ?  A  few  peasants  only.  There  are  indeed 
Coriolis  and  her  young  lover,  but  we  can  guard  her  from  their  sight  until  such 
time  as,  with  her  womanhood,  she  shall  have  so  changed  that  they  would  never 
dream  of  her  identity.  Unless  you  choose  to  reveal  it,  none  need  recognize 
her  in  the  new  life  she  will  lead." 

"  I  shall  not  do  so.  At  the  same  time  let  it  be  understood  that  I  cannot 
guard  you  or  her  from  such  possibilities.  And  I  deem  them  more  perilous 
than  you  do.  Women  like  Coriolis  never  forget  aught — save  their  God.  Nor 
on  the  other  hand  will  I  surrender  my  right  to  have  free  access  to  her  whenever 
I  may  deem  fit.  Account  for  my  connection  with  her  as  you  please:  but  I  will 
not  be  debarred  from  some  watch  over  her  life." 

"  Heaven  forbid  you  should  be.  If  she  ever  forget  what  she  owe  to 
you " 

"  She  will  forget  it.  It  is  not  remembrance  of  that  kind  that  I  need.  But 
I  desire  to  have,  always,  the  power  to  judge  for  myself  of  how  far  from,  or  how 
near  to,  happiness  she  be.  You  may  trust  me  to  exercise  the  power  in  such 
wise  as  will  be  best  for  her.  As  regards  wealth, — it  would  not  be  just,  that, 
taking  her  to  a  glittering  life,  she  should  be  abandoned  to  the  chances  of 
caprice;  or  left  to  poverty  if  your  mother  die.  Therefore,  let  the  Duchess  de 
Lira  settle  on  her  such  sum  as  she  shall  deem  just,  if  Viva  decide — and  there 
can  be  no  question  but  she  will  so  decide — on  acceptance  of  your  offer.  Let 
her  ponder  well,  understand  fully,  what  it  is  she  does.  As  she  selects,  then  so 
be  her  future.  If  I  do  not  thank  you  as  you  may  deem  you  deserve,  believe 
that  I  do  not  the  less  appreciate  the  gentleness  and  benevolence  which  move 
you.  I  leave  you  to  acquaint  her  yourself  of  your  will  with  her.  You  can  then 
propose  to  her  all  that  you  desire,  and  see  if  she  accept  your  guardianship: 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  she  will  do  so." 

As  he  turned  to  move  away,  his  host  stretched  out  his  hand  to  arrest  him. 

"  Stay  !  Tricotrin,  if  it  give  you  pain,  if  it  cause  you  regret,  to  part  with  her 
to  our  keeping,  I  do  but  ill  repay  the  debt  I  o\ve  to  you  ?  " 

"  You  owe  me  none.  I  forced  my  people  from  plunder  and  incendiarism: 
think  you  I  should  have  done  otherwise  if  they  had  attacked  the  house  of  my 
enemy  ? " 
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"  No  matter,  I  do  not  hold  what  you  did  so  lightly.  Well  as  they  loved  you 
they  were  nigh  turning  on  you  for  thwarting  them,  like  tigers  balked  of  their 
spoil.  And  if  to  lose  the  child  you  have  cherished  cause  you  one  pang  of 
regret " 

Tricotrin  stopped  the  phrase  on  his  lips  with  a  smile  that  had  an  irony  more 
mournful  than  tears. 

"  Pshaw  !  Is  there  aught  that  we  love  that  does  not  stab  us,  somewise,  soon 
or  late  ?  There  is  no  serpent  without,  that  can  sting  half  so  hard  as  the 
tenderness  in  us  !  " 

Then,  his  pride  forbidding  him  even  so  much  as  these  words  of  reproach 
and  lament,  he  laughed  as  he  passed  to  the  door. 

"  I  am  a  wanderer,  and  have  no  ties  to  be  ruptured.  You  solve  a  problem 
that  began  to  grow  knotted  and  vexatious  in  my  hands.  I  should  thank  you 
more  than  I  have  done.  Without  you  Viva  would  most  likely  have  passed  to 
the  path  of  Coriolis.  Her  rescue  is  my  obligation.  Adieu  ! " 

He  was  gone  as  the  farewell  was  spoken:  in  his  hand  was  the  injured 
Arlecchino.  Even  a  trifle  that  pleasured  her  had  worth  in  his  eyes;  and  a 
promise  concerning  a  toy  had  its  bond  on  him,  even  though  the  toy  were  his 
rival. 

As  he  passed  an  open  door,  a  soft,  silvery,  luminous  thing  sprang  through 
it  toward  him;  it  was  the  form  of  Viva,  in  the  airy  grace  of  her  evening 
apparel  Ung. 

"  You  are  not  going  ?  "  she  whispered.  "  Madame  receives  to-night,  and 
they  have  dressed  me  early — I  want  you  to  look  at  me  !  " 

His  breath  came  and  went,  swift  and  hard.  While  his  heart  was  breaking 
over  her,  this  frivolous  thing  only  heeded  the  sweep  of  laces  and  the  shimmer 
of  silks  ! 

"You  were  fairer  in  your  vine  garland,"  he  said  briefly. 

She  gave  a  sigh  of  impatience. 

"Oh  !  how  can  you  say  so  ?  Just  look  at  me,  I  am  all  snow  and  silver, 
like  a  fairy." 

And  she  shook  herself,  and  whirled  round  lightly,  that  the  gossamer  tissues 
might  gleam  in  the  light  and  float  on  the  air.  A  strange  dreamy  memory  of 
the  German  Willis  of  legend,  who  dances  in  the  midsummer  moonlight,  and 
with  whom  whosoever  dance  also  must  perish  ere  dawn,  came  to  him  in  the 
moment,  as  such  weird  fancies  will  come  to  minds  of  the  strongest. 

"  Nature  has  given  you  beauty.  Take  heed  how  you  use  it,"  he  said 
wearily.  "  But  you  are  too  young  for  these  pleasures,  Viva." 

"  Oh  !  They  only  let  me  go  for  one  hour,  just  to  see  and  be  seen,"  she 
murmured,  with  the  tears  still  wet  on  her  flushed  cheeks.  "And  it  is  so  beau- 
tiful there  !  and  the  great  ladies  caress  me,  though  I  think  that  they  hate  me 
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in  their  hearts  !  ami  tin-  great  nobles  tell  me  they  never  saw  anything  half  so 
lovely  as  1  am.  And  I  think  it  is  true  when  I  look  in  the  mirrors:  there  is  no 
one  like  me  !  " 

The  confession  was  so  naive;   the  vanity,  as  yet  so   innocent;  even   in   that 
hour    he    could    not    choose   but   smile   at  them,    though   the   smile  was 
mournful. 

••  From  the  world  they  prepare  you  for  and  the  world  of  Coriolis  there  is 
little  difference,  save  a  glazing  of  lip  honor  !  But — what  can  they  call  you  in 
tins  house  to  their  guests  ?  " 

••  Only  Viva:  there  is   mystery  kept  up  about  me.     It  is  thought  that  I   am 

the  grandchild  of  a  dead   friend  of  nuulamc's  whom  she  has  discovered   in  an 

obscure    position.      Nothing    definite    is    told.      Madame    likes    to  have   it   all 

vy  and  vague,  and  to  excite  people's  interest  without  conceding  anything 

to  their  curiosity." 

••  So  !     You  take  kindly  already  to  the  lies  of  the  great  world  ?" 

Viva  colored:  the  dauntless  haughty  nature  of  the  child  was  instinctively 
and  inherently  truthful,  and  he  had  trained  her  to  look  on  falsehood  as  the 
disgrace  of  the  coward. 

"  I  do  not  say  anything,"  she  murmured.  "  It  is  supposed  so,  and  I  am  not 
to  contradict  it.  Madame  tells  me  that  it  would  never  do  to  allow  it  to  be 
divined  that  I  am — a  foundling." 

The  last  abhorred  word  was  very  low,  it  could  not  be  consoled  to  her  even 
by  her  own  convictions  of  her  splendid  though  hidden  linea-e,  which  she  never 
doubted  would  soon  or  late  blossom  out  into  some  magnificence  of  heritage 
and  celebrity. 

"  No  ! "  he   said,   with   a  grave   tenderness    in    his   tone   that   moved    her 
strangely.     "  And   yet,  though   you  will   deem    me    cruelly  harsh   to  sav 
doubt  if  it  would  not  be  better  for  your  future  if  that  one  memory  of  what  you 
were  could  be  kept  ever  before  you  !     I  see  you  to-morrow — farewell." 

She  stood  irresolute  and  remorseful  as  he  passed  away;  then,  a  strain  of 
music  caught  her  ear,  and  she  turned  to  a  mirror  near. 

'•  1  shall  have  no  beauty  if  1  cry  !  "  she  thought,  and  she  choked  back  the 
sobs  which  were  fast  rising  in  her  throat  as  she  looked  at  her  own  reflection. 
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"  SHE  has  accepted.     It  is  quite  natural  she  should  have  done  so." 

He  spoke  quietly,  with  a  grave  courtesy,  where  he  stood  on  the  niorro\v  in 
the  chamber  of  the  Duchess  de  Lira.  He  was  quick  to  conceal  all  emotion, 
impassioned  and  impulsive  though  his  nature  was;  and  he  came  before  them 
calm,  careless,  full  of  the  ready  wit  and  of  the  easy  negligence  of  his  habitual 
manner.  His  temper  made  him  fling  off  pain;  and,  having  once  resolved  to 
surrender  her  up  to  those  who  virtually  purchased  her  by  superior  wealth,  he 
was  none  the  less  resolved  to  conceal  from  them  that  the  surrender  cost  him 
aught.  The  intelligence  that  she  had  thus  chosen  was  no  blow  to  him:  he  had 
not  dreamed  that  she  would  choose  otherwise.  All  that  she  desired  they  could 
bestow;  nothing  that  she  desired  could  he  accord  her;  and  he  knew  well  how 
the  affections  of  such  feminine  Caprices  as  Viva  were  guided  by  their  sunny 
and  unconscious  egotism. 

The  old  aristocrat  studied  him  with  well-concealed  wonder.  She  knew  of 
the  debt  that  her  son  had  owed  to  him  in  the  times  of  the  revolution;  but 
she  abhorred  every  form  of  revolution,  and  had  imagined  him  a  coarse  eccen- 
tric man  of  the  people  who  could  be  dismissed  as  soon  as  his  Waif  were 
purchased  from  him,  as  easily  as  the  husk  of  a  chestnut  is  thrown  away,  when 
the  sweet  snowy  kernel  is  extracted.  She  was  lost  in  the  same  amazement  and 
wrath  as  had  at  the  first  moved  her  at  finding  in  the  bohemian  whom  she  had 
thought  to  relieve  by  taking  a  burden  from  his  hands,  a  man  who  dictated 
terms  to  her,  and  made  the  presence  of  a  foundling  in  her  house  as  grave  a 
matter  as  the  betrothal  of  a  princess,  and  spoke  to  her  with  all  the  dignity  and 
power  of  an  equal,  while  he  fascinated  her  by  an  irresistible  charm  she  could 
neither  analyze  nor  dispute. 

Though  worldly-wise  and  haughty  to  coldness,  the  aged  duchess  had  a  cer- 
tain gentleness  of  heart,  and  a  great  generosity.  The  desire  of  her  beloved 
and  only  living  son  was  law  to  her;  and  although  she  had  viewed  at  first  with 
aversion  and  disgust  his  attraction  toward  a  nameless,  and  doubtless  bastard 
child,  she  had  ended  by  feeling  a  woman's  tenderness  for  the  child  herself; 
whose  native  grace,  pride,  and  refinement,  assimilated  themselves  so  rapidly  to 
her  own.  Her  son's  desire  had  been  at  first  inexplicable  and  most  unwelcome 
to  her:  but  now,  there  had  come  into  her  thoughts  a  vague  conception  which 
she  did  not  like  to  brood  upon,  yet  which  insensibly  served  to  reconcile  her  to 
his  wishes:  the  threatened  extinction  of  his  race  was  a  great  misery  to  her,  her 
craving  for  its  perpetuation  still  stronger  than  her  pride;  as  it  seemed  he  could 
never  be  wooed  by  those  of  his  own  rank, — since  the  days  of  his  earliest  youth 
when  a  cruel  treachery  had  taught  him  his  alienation  from  their  sex, — would  it 
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not  be  better  that  he  should  wed  even  with  a  peasant  than  leave  his  name  to 
perish  ? 

If  this  were  ever  to  be  so,  the  preparation  and  commencement  for  it  must 
be,  she  resolved,  the  absolute,  and  unalterable  banishment  of  all  things  con- 
1  with  the  girl's  past  life.  Therefore  her  chagrin  and  her  wrath  were 
great,  when  in  the  man  whom  she  projected  to  dismiss  forever,  she  encountered 
as  proud  a  spirit,  and  as  resolute  a  will  as  her  own,  one  who  scarcely  thanked 
her  for  her  splendid  offer,  and  who  dictated  conditions  as  though  he,  not  she, 
were  the  patron  and  the  donor. 

At  his  last  stipulation,  she,  had  it  not  been  for  her  son,  would  have  bade 
him  take  back  his  foundling  and  make  a  servant,  a  gypsy,  an  actress  of  her, 
what  he  would:  yet  the  last  stipulation  which  offended  her  so  deeply  was 
but  this: 

"  I  have  only  one  thing  more  to  add,"  said  Tricotrin,  when  their  interview 
drew  nigh  its  end.  "  It  is  to  stipulate  that  I,  myself,  shall  never  be  denied 
access  to  her.  You  can  account  for  my  knowledge  of  her  as  seems  best  to 
you.  I  have  spoken  my  desire  that  she  should  never  be  painfully  reminded  of 
her  past,  or  led  to  feel  that  she  is  deemed  of  an  inferior  class  to  that  in  which 
she  will  henceforth  move;  you  may  be  certain  therefore  that  my  presem 
never  be  forced  on  her,  unadvisedly  or  inopportunely.  But  I  will  not  surrender 
the  right  to  judge  for  myself  of  her  happiness  or  unhappiness.  I  will  not 
relinquish  the  power  of  ascertaining  the  truth  concerning  her  welfare.  I  will 
not  consent  to  become  as  a  stranger  to  her." 

"It  is  impossible,"  commenced  Madame  de  Lira;  but  her  son,  standing 
beside  her  chair,  laid  his  hand  on  hers: 

"Nay,  madame,  it  is  but  just,"  he  said  quietly. 

"It  is  but  just,"  repeated  Tricotrin,  calmly,  "to  myself  and  to  her.  All 
that  I  know  of  her  history  you  know;  and  that  all  is  nothing.  Hut  I  have 
taken,  of  my  own  will,  the  maintenance  and  direction  of  her  life.  Having  once 
assumed  those,  I  should  err  to  her  if  I  did  not  continue  to  hold,  at  least,  the 
ability  to  know  how  life  goes  with  her  in  her  future.  1  have  said,  and  I  ; 
it  if  that  be  needful,  that  I  shall  exercise  the  right  with  all  due  regard  to  her 
position  or  your  prerogative;  but  the  right  itself  I  shall  not  relinquish.  She 
will  see  me  very  rarely,  very  rarely  indeed,  if  she  be  happy;  but  whenever  she 
needs  me — if  ever  she  needs  me  -I  shall  be  ti 

.rely  !  "   interposed  the  duke,  still  with  that  gentle  touch  of  his  hand  on 
hers,  entreating  silence  from  his  mother.      "  Do  not  think  that  we  seek  to 
her  either  ingratitude  or  oblivion." 

"There  will  be  no  need  to  teach  them.      Both  will  come  self-sowi 
Do  not  think  I  say  this  either  in   irony  or  blame.     She  is  human;  why  should 
we  expect  her  to  be  above  humanity?     I  thank  you  for  your  kindness  toward 
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her.  I  see  in  it  a  beneficence  to  myself.  For  evil  would  have  touched  her  in 
obscurity  and  want  of  riches.  You  have  saved  her  from  the  chance — the 
certainty — that  in  the  only  life  she  could  have  led  through  me  she  would  one 
day  have  cursed  me  that  I  ever  came  between  her  and  the  death  that  was 
allotted  to  her  in  her  infancy.  To  you,  madame,  I  need  say  nothing.  You 
are  a  woman, — I  need  not  remind  you  that  she  is  worse  than  motherless? 
You  are  of  gentle  blood, — I  need  not  bid  you  remember  that  a  scornful  word, 
which  is  a  jest  to  the  well-born,  can  sting  like  a  serpent  what  is  desolate 
and  dependent  ?  You  are  aged, — I  need  not  solicit  from  you  sympathy  and 
patience  with  the  fanciful  enthusiasms  and  wayward  ways  of  youth?  The  gift 
of  your  gold  will  be  the  generosity  that  the  world  will  appraise.  It  is  the 
gift  of  your  love  and  your  gentleness  that  I  would  bespeak  for  Viva.  An  old 
peasant-woman  gave  them;  they  were  all  she  had  to  give.  But — unless  they 
be  added  to  your  treasures  likewise,  the  child,  amid  riches,  will  remain  poor 
indeed.  I  will  bid  her  farewell  now;  and  then — she  has  her  will,  she  is  yours." 

His  voice  was  calm  and  unbroken  throughout  the  words,  yet  there  was  an 
accent  in  them  that  thrilled  through  the  hearts  of  his  hearers;  and,  as  she 
heard,  dimmed  with  a  strange  unwonted  emotion,  the  keen  eyes  of  the  chill, 
imperious,  disdainful  protectress  of  what  had  forever  abandoned  him. 

"  He  dictated  to  me  !  "  she  murmured,  as  he  quitted  the  chamber,  moved  as 
she  had  never  been  through  many  years,  beneath  whose  ice  the  love  she  had 
borne  her  son  had  been  the  only  living  thing  of  warmth.  "  And  you  called  him 
a  man  of  the  people,  my  son  !  " 

"  He  calls  himself  so " 

"  Of  the  people  ?  Of  the  mob?  Ridiculous  !  He  has  the  voice  of  a  man 
born  to  rule;  he  has  the  grace  and  the  negligence  of  courts.  What  is  there  of 
the  populace  .about  him  ?  " 

"  Nothing  save  his  sympathies.     They  are  wholly  with  the  people." 

"  Bah  !  that  is  no  rule.  One  is  sometimes  tired  of  one's  self — of  one's 
order.  How  else  would  you  get  your  Egalites,  your  Mirabeaux  ?  There  are 
conservative  work-people;  there  are  democrative  princes.  You  know  nothing 
else  of  him  ? " 

"  Nothing.     No  one  knows  anything  of  Tricotrin." 

"  Tricotrin  !  Pshaw  !  Tricotrin  !  Is  that  a  name  ?  It  means  nothing  !  " 
answered  the  old  patrician,  with  impatience.  "  That  man  has  borne  some  other 
name;  that  man  must  have  been  noble  once  !  " 

"  Why  so  ?  He  is  a  scholar,  an  artist,  a  genius,  but  a  bohemian,  neverthe- 
less, to  the  core.  For  the  twenty  years  and  more  that  I  have  heard  of  him  he 
has  been  simply  what  he  is,  a  lawless  wanderer  of  the  '  ecole  buisson  niere.'  " 

Madame  de  Lira  shook  her  silvered  head. 

"  No  matter  !     He  must  have  race  in  him.     Heraldry  may  lie;  but  voices 
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do  not.  Low  people  make  money,  drive  in  state,  throng  to  palaces,  receive 
kings  at  their  tables  by  the  force  of  gold;  but  their  antecedents  always  i  roak 
out  in  their  voices.  They  either  screech  or  purr;  they  have  no  clear  modula- 
tions. Hcsides,  their  women  always  stumble  over  their  train,  and  their  men 
bow  worse  than  their  servants.  I! nt  this  man,  look  yon, — he  has  high  blood  in 
his  veins,  however  he  come  by  it.  And — he  suiters." 

Her  acute,  penetrative  acumen  had  pierced  to  the  truth,  though  with  it  ^he 
had  never  once  seemed  to  have  a  pulse  of  sympathy.  Her  son  paced  slowly 
and  musingly  to  and  fro  her  chamber,  with  an  anxious  shadow  on  his  face. 

"I  hope  not,"  he  said,  with  a  pang  of  self-remorse.  "I  hope  to  heaven 
not  !  I  have  done  for  the  best " 

"  I'.ah  !  "  murmured  the  duchess,  with  her  delicate  irony.  "Do  no! 
those  wort  Is.  Nobody  ever  takes  refuge  in  them  except  when  they  divine  they 
have — done  wrong.  Half  the  misery  of  this  world  is  made  by  persons  'doing 
for  the  be>t,'  instead  of  leaving  others  alone  to  tlo  just  as  they  choose  !  It  is 
•best'  for  her,  of  course — the  pretty,  heartless  thing,  lint  for  the  man, — it 
is  a  little  bitter.  Your  silver  Harlequin  and  my  gold  shoe-buckles  outweigh 
him,  and  all  his  years  of  care,  with  her;  it  is  a  little  bitter — that  !  " 

•'  It  must  be  so — indeed  !"  murmured  her  son;  and  for  his  good  deed  he 
felt  a  deeper  remorse  than  many  feel  for  brutal  crimes. 

He  had  gone  to  her  where  she  hail  stayed  during  the  hour  of  their  con- 
verse, in  a  dainty,  radiant  little  room  that  was  called  hers.  She  was  kneeling 
by  one  of  its  couches,  with  her  head  bowed  down  upon  the  pile  of  cushions,  as 
he  entered.  She  had  chosen  as  her  desire  and  her  ambition  dictated,  chosen 
as  her  vanity  entreated,  chosen  as  the  evil  spirit  that  her  Prince  Faineant  hail 
awakened  in  her,  tempted  anil  urged  her  to  do.  And  yet  there  were  sorrow 
and  shame  on  her;  she  felt  unworthy  in  her  own  sight.  In  the  moment  of  her 
triumph  she  felt  humiliated;  in  the  very  seizure  of  her  wishes  she  felt  disap- 
pointed. 

Though  vain  things  too  often  obscured  it,  the  core  of  her  heart  was  pure 
anil  brave;  its  fibres  were  of  nobler  stuff  than  the  egotisms  and  the  frivolities 
that  surrounded  it.  There  were  dauntlessness  and  truth  enough  there  still  to 
make  her  know  that  she  had  acted  basely;  that  the  humblest  peasant-girl  work- 
ing in  the  vineyards  in  summer  droughts  for  her  own  existence,  was  more  near 
to  true  dignity  and  freedom  than  was  she;  that  the  coarsest  shepherd  or  swine- 
herd, keeping  his  herds  upon  the  plains,  and  giving  of  his  poor  wage  to  the 
parent  or  the  benefactor  who  had  reared  him,  was  nobler  and  more  grateful 
than  herself. 

Her  pride  told  her  that  she  should  refuse  all  alms  however  disguised  in  a 
magnificent  liberality;  her  conscience  told  her  that  she  should  reject  all 
temptations,  however  glittering  ami  alluring,  which  would  banish  from  her  the 
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lives  that  had  sheltered  and  succored  her  own.  She  was  well  aware  that  she 
was  won  by  the  purples  and  fine  linens,  the  brilliancies  and  the  aggrandizements 
of  the  bribe  by  which  she  was  enthralled;  and  she  was  worthless  in  her  own  eyes. 

For  the  second  time  in  her  life  she  shrank  from  the  presence  of  the  only 
living  creature  that  she  loved;  in  his  gaze  she  felt  an  accusation;  in  his  voice 
she  heard  the  accents  of  a  judge.  Though  she  had  done  naught  against  him 
she  felt  as  though  she  had  betrayed  him;  she  had  forsaken  him;  she  had 
denied  him;  she  had  been  ashamed  of  her  allegiance  to  him.  She  knew  that 
she  had  sinned  as  sinned  the  faithless  disciple  who  denied  his  master. 

The  bread  of  life,  and  the  food  of  the  spirit,  had  alike  come  to  her  from 
his  hand  and  from  his  voice;  he  had  bestowed  on  her  daily  bread  through  his 
charity,  and  had  raised  her  soul  toward  high  imperishable  things  by  his  words. 
She  owed  him  a  greater  debt  than  the  nourishment  of  her  mortal  form;  she 
owed  him  the  rescue  of  her  mind  from  the  sloughs  of  ignorance  and  vice; — 
and  the  way  that  she  paid  this  debt  was  to  desert  him  for  the  bribes  of  wealth  ! 
Her  truer  nature  told  her  that,  although  following  in  its  flight  the  gilded  arrow 
of  ambition,  she  had  in  that  desertion  left  the  greatness  which  was  pure  and 
lofty  for  the  greatness  which  was  a  toy  of  tinsel. 

To  be  true,  to  preserve  truth  unstained  at  any  cost,  had  been  the  one  lesson 
he  had  ever  taught  her;  and  she  would  be  henceforth  a  lie — delicate,  sunlit, 
harmless  indeed,  but  still  a  lie  to  herself  and  the  world. 

When  the  vine  wreath  had  dropped,  crushed  and  broken  on  the  floor,  Viva 
would  have  given  the  world,  if  she  had  owned  it,  to  bring  back  the  bloom  and 
the  freshness  to  the  bright  crown  that  she  had  scorned  because  the  people  had 
woven  it,  and  a  great  man  had  seen  her  wear  it.  Her  old  child-life  that  she 
had  despised  and  rebelled  against  because  it  was  obscure  and  simple,  and  led 
amid  peasantry, — would  she  sigh  as  vainly  for  it,  she  wondered,  as  she  had 
done  for  the  lost  grape  garland  ? 

Yet  she  cast  it  from  her  heedlessly  and  willingly. 

Until  the  vine  leaves  of  youth  are  faded,  who  knows  their  value  or  sweet- 
ness ?  None,  alas  !  while  yet  the  violet  down  is  on  the  grapes,  while  yet  the 
hair  that  they  crown  is  unsilvered  by  time. 

Some  vague  sense  of  the  bitter  fact  that  corrodes  all  human  life— the  fact 
that  desire  is  everything,  fruition  or  possession  but  little — came  to  Viva,  in  the 
granting  of  her  wish,  as  it  comes  to  the  lover,  the  monarch,  the  bride,  the  hero, 
the  statesman,  the  poet,  all  alike,  when  that  which  they  have  sighed  fur,  and 
thirsted  for,  lies  feasted  on  to  satiety  within  their  tired  grasp. 

Viva  had  gained  the  "great  world  ";  and  because  she  had  gained  it  all  the 
old  things  of  her  lost  past  grew  unalterably  sweet  to  her  now  that  they  no 
longer  could  be  hers.  The  brown,  kind,  homely,  tender  face  of  grand'mere; 
the  gambols  of  white  and  frolicsome  Ho  be;  the  woods  where,  with  every  spring, 
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she  had  filled  her  arms  with  sheaves  of  delicate  primroses;  the  quaint  little  room 
with  its  strings  of  melons  and  sweet  herbs;  its  glittering  brass  and  pewter,  its 
wood-tire  with  the  soup-pot  simmering  above  the  flame;  the  glad  free  days  in 
the  vineyard,  and  on  the  river,  with  the  winds  blowing  fragrance  from  over  the 
clover,  and  tlax,  and  the  acacias  and  lindens;  nay,  even  the  old,  quiet,  sleepy 
hours  within  the  convent-walls,  lying  on  the  lush  unshaven  grass,  while  the 
drowsy  bells  rang  to  vespers  or  compline; — all  became  suddenly  precious  and 
dear  to  her  when  once  she  knew  that  they  had  drifted  away  from  her  for  ever- 
more. 

Hut  never  yet  so  dear  or  so  precious  that  they  made  her  waver  in  her  choice. 
The  young  wood-dove  fluttered  her  white  wings  in  impatience  for  their  llight 
from  the  forest-covert  to  the  rose  aisles  of  kings'  gardens. 

And  he — thanked  God  that  he  had  found  strength,  against  himself,  to  bid 
her  go  where  heart,  and  fancy,  and  desire  had  already  taken  flight,  as  he 
beheld  her  on  that  morning  in  which,  for  the  last  time,  he  was  with  her  as  the 
guide  and  guardian  of  her  life. 

She  had  been  robbed  from  him,  less  by  the  tempting  of  others  than  by  the 
discontent  of  her  own  soul.  It  was  cruel  as  the  serpent's  tooth  to  relinquish 
the  grace  of  her  caressing  ways,  the  fairness  of  her  perfect  loveliness,  the  watch 
of  her  bright  and  wayward  intellect,  to  others. 

He  who  loved   Mankind,  but  who  had   long  had  no  special  love  within  his 
.  had  grown  in  the  last  few  months  to  passionately  cherish  and  desire  her. 
Vet  to  hold  by  force,  what  he  could  not  gain  from  fidelity,  would  have  been  an 
egotism  and  a  baseness  impossible  to  him. 

"  You  think  me  wicked  !"   she  murmured,  as  he  stood   beside   her. 
think  me  ungrateful — selfish — full  of  greed  ?     I   told   you   the  other  night  thai 
I  would  not  take  their  charity,  however  splendid  it  might  be — and  I  have  taken 
it.     I  have " 

"Hush!"  he  said,  gravely.     "Speak  of  it  no  more — never  more.     You 
have  chosen — chosen  where  your  desire  already  hail  run  before  you.      You  have 
not  known  when  you  were  happy;  such  ignorance  is  ingratitude  to  fate.      You 
are  happy  now,  with  such  happiness  as  comes  from  granted  wishes;  lu 
enough  to  know  it." 

"Ah,  yes  !  "  she  said,  with  a  sudden  vibraiion  of  passionate  repentance  in 

'ice.     '•  I  have  my  wishes;  but  I  feel  weak  anil  guilty  in  the  joy  of  them. 

Just  so  I  longed  for  jewels;  but  when  that  young  prince  gave  me  them,  although 

I   never  felt  at  peace.      And  it  is  just  so  now  !  " 

iiild, — what  title  have  you,  do  you  think,  to  escape  the  doom  of  all 
humanity  5  You  desire — you  possess — and  you  find  repentance  and  satiety 
already  lying,  in  wild  justice,  at  the  core  of  the  thing  you  have  coveted.  You 
are  no  exception;  you  have  the  common  fate  of  all  mortality. 
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"  But  then  it  is  because  what  I  desired  was  wrong.  When  I  wished  for  the 
vine-feast,  when  I  wished  for  your  coming,  when  I  wished  for  the  swallows' 
return,  when  I  wished  fora  sail  on  the  water,  it  was  not  so; — I  was  so  happy 
when  my  wishes  came " 

"  Because  your  desires  then  were  innocent.  Nay,  they  are  now  no  guilt, 
but  they  are  corroded,  they  are  born  of  envy  and  the  lusts  of  wealth;  and 
their  advent  is  not  peace,  because  your  conscience  is  in  unrest  at  their 
purchase." 

"  Because  I  know  myself  so  false  to  you  ! "  she  cried,  in  that  breathless 
terror  of  a  sudden  remorse.  "  Because,  while  I  love  all  these  things  that  I 
gain,  I  know  myself  so  base,  so  unworthy,  so  unfaithful  to  you  who  have  been 
to  me  in  the  stead  of  father,  mother,  brethren,  friends,  and  home  !  Because  I 
know  that  all  my  lifetime  spent  in  service  and  fidelity  to  you  could  not  repay 
you  all  the  long  years  debt  I  owe  !  I  choose  the  life  they  offer  me, — I  cannot 
help  but  choose  it,  it  draws  me  to  it  with  a  sorcery.  I  pine,  I  long,  I  thirst  to 
be  in  greatness,  and  if  I  had  refused  it  and  had  gone  back  with  you,  the  evil  in 
me  would  have  made  me  vile,  the  longing  in  me  would  have  made  me  restless, 
the  discontent  in  me  would  have  made  me  your  torture,  not  your  blessing  !  I 
cannot  help  what  I  do.  Forgive  me  for  it  if  you  can  !  " 

The  impetuosity,  broken  and  vehement,  of  the  words,  but  ill  told  the  con- 
flict in  her  heart;  the  conflict  betwixt  the  irresistible  delights  of  that  new  work! 
which  tempted  her,  and  the  remorseful  clinging  of  her  old  affections  to  their 
severed  ties.  He  heard  in  silence;  the  time  was  past  when  it  could  give  him 
either  hope  or  dread;  when  it  could  move  him  to  expectation  or  disappoint- 
ment. 

Through  all  these  years  he  had  taken  thought  of  her, — the  young  forsaken 
creature  for  whom  no  other  cared, — he  had  denied  himself  that  she  might 
enjoy;  he  had  put  down  the  wine-cup  untasted  that  she  might  have  bread, 
oftentimes;  he  had  broken  in  the  careless  laughter-loving  indolence  of  his  tem- 
per to  the  deliberate  acceptance  of  labor,  that  the  trust  he  had  self-assuim-d 
might  be  borne  out  by  her  maintenance.  And  all  this  was  counted  as  naught; 
all  this  was  swept  aside  as  though  it  had  never  been,  by  the  first  proffer  of  a 
rich  man's  gold  ! 

But  it  was  his  nature  to  give  lavishly  and  royally;  it  was  his  nature  to 
appraise  as  nothing  the  good  that  he  did  to  others;  therefore  no  word  of 
reproach  escaped  him  where  he  stood  alone  with  her,  on  this  morning  when  she 
accepted  as  a  charmed  gift  from  a  beauteous  fate  the  life  that  would  sever  her 
from  him  forever.  One  thing  only,  in  which  would  have  been  for  her  the 
deepest  reproach  of  all,  had  not  her  self-absorption  prevented  her  being  stung 
by  it,  did  he  ask  her.  It  was  simply, 

"  Viva, — do  not  wholly  forget  me  !  " 
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As  it  was  she  felt  in  that  one  moment  of  its  utterance  .a  pang  such  as  rarely 
struck  through  the  playfulness  and  pride,  the  vanity  and  airy  wilfulness  of  her 
nature. 

She  looked  upward  with  impassioned  feeling. 

•get  you  !     If  ever  I  do  may  Clod  himself  forget  me  !  " 

He  shrank  slightly,  as  though  the  future  veiled  from  her  was  clear  to  him; 
as  though  oblivion  of  himself  were  so  sure  and  so  inevitable  that  in  her  words 
he  heard  her  self-invocation  of  abandonment  by  her  Clod. 

"Make-  no  rash  vows,"  he  said  gently.  "Do  not  touch  the  future;  let  it 
come  as  it  will.  Though  you  do  utterly  forget  me  may  all  that  1  wish  for  you 
be  with  you  to  your  life's  end." 

'•  Hut  how  funlJ  \  forget  you  !  "  she  cried,  as  if  in  terror  at  that  doom  which 
to  him  seemed  so  certain,  anil  to  her  so  impossible.  "Could  1  grow  so  base, 
so  cruel,  so  vile,  so  brutally  unworthy  of  all  your  love  anil  pity  ?  " 

Hr  smiled:  the  smile  she  had  so  often  seen  of  late;  of  a  sadness  she  could 
not  gauge,  of  an  irony  she  could  not  comprehend,  of  a  bitterness  she  could  not 
fathom. 

••  Nay:  you  will  onlv  grow  -a  beautiful  woman  and  worldly.  No  more  ! 
An  ingrate  ?  Well  !  are  you  not  that,  my  little  one,  to  the  good  old  creature 
you  call  grand'mere?  Her  heart  hunkers  for  you,  you  know  that  well,  yet  for 
sake  of  Madame  la  Duchesse,  and  the  dresses,  and  the  pleasures,  and  the 
jewelled  toys,  you  will  leave  grand'mere  to  sorrow  alone,  and  be  solaced  ;. 
she  may  !  " 

Viva's  face  crimsoned. 

"  It  is  selfish,  I  know.  It  is  wicked  !  "  she  murmured.  "  Hut  grand'mere 
always  said  'never  mind  me,  my  child;  do  what  pleases  you;'  and  in  a  little 
while  I  will  get  them  to  let  me  go  and  see  her,  and  I  will  show  her  all  my  pretty- 
things,  and  take  her  some  presents,  such  as  she  would " 

"No!"  he  interrupted  her  with  an  accent  that  was  almost  savage  in  its 
intently.  "  Do  not  insult  what  you  desert  !  Your  absence  will  shut  th 

ng  light  out  of  her  life;  do  not    think  to  heal  the  wound    that    you    have 
made  by  gifts  bought  with  rich  people's  gold  !  " 

She  was  frightened  and  stilled  by  his  sudden  violence;  with  it  ther 
to  break  on  her  all  the  strength  and  the  value  of  this  great  !<>ve,  all  its  grandeur 
and  its  rarity,  with  which  she  had   played,  knowing  no  more  of  its  force  and  its 
beauty  than  a  little  child  playing  with  sapphires  and  diamonds   knows  of  their 
worth.     With  a  sudden  impulse  of  remorse,  and  fear,  and  repentance,  she  n 
:  ifice  all  her  ambitions  and  all  her  delights. 

"  If  you  wish  it  let  me  go  home  !"  she  cried,  in  sudden  and  sincere  renun- 
ciation. "  If  it  pain  you  let  me  stay  there  always  !  I  would  not  give  you  an 
hour's  sorrow  for  all  the  bribes  of  France  !  " 
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But  in  the  cry  there  was  only  a  love  that  entreated  to  stay  near  him  for  his 
sake,  not  its  own;  a  love  as  of  a  child's  petulant  pliant  affection;  a  love  that  to 
the  burning  passions  of  the  man  was  well-nigh  worse  than  none;  a  drop  of  dew 
when  he  thirsted  for  the  ocean,  a  gleam  of  light,  making  the  darkness  greater, 
a  Tantalus  touch  upon  the  lips  of  the  fruit  denied  to  them,  a.  ray  of  the  pale 
moon  when  he  longed  for  the  full  rich  glow  of  southern  suns. 

But  all  that  he  felt  he  restrained. 

"  Not  so,"  he  answered  her.  "  The  die  is  cast  and  you  must  go,  Viva.  And 
— to  wish  for  the  time  to  come  when  you  should  desire  to  return  would  be  to 
wish  your  dreams  false,  your  faith  betrayed,  your  paradise  poisoned  by  the 
serpent,  your  glorious  hopes  all  cheated  and  misled.  It  were  to  love  you  ill  to 
wish  you  back  at  such  a  cost.  No  !  As  you  are  happy  in  your  new  life  so  will 
you  forget  your  old;  as  you  go  nearer  the  fruition  of  your  prayers  so  will  you 
go  further  from  me.  So  be  it,  if  for  your  joy." 

Once  again  there  stole  upon  her  with  a  sense  of  terror,  and  of  guilt,  in  her 
own  unworthiness,  some  perception  of  the  majesty  and  the  purity  of  this  mar- 
tyred love  passion  which  asked  nothing  for  itself  but  all  for  her.  She  trembled 
greatly,  like  one  who  leaves  hold  of  some  long-tried  and  never-failing  support 
to  plunge  down  into  an  unknown  abyss. 

He  saw  that,  and  in  his  infinite  self-sacrifice  hastened  to  comfort  her  and 
to  lead  her  thoughts  from  what  he  suffered. 

"  Now  listen  to  a  few  last  words,"  he  said  softly,  with  an  effort,  so  success- 
ful, at  his  old  familiar  tone,  that  she  was  stilled  and  reassured.  "You  go  to 
what  you  desire:  you  will  have  riches,  luxuries,  gayeties,  brilliancies,  all  around 
you;  you  will  have  indulgence,  and  in  a  year  or  two  more,  homage.  But,  Viva, 
none  of  these  things  will  suffice  to  you  unless  your  own  heart  be  at  peace. 
You  have  a  noble  nature  in  much;  but  you  have  grave  errors  that  will  mar  all 
the  rest  if  they  be  allowed  to  grow  and  to  strengthen.  You  have  delight  in 
your  loveliness, — that  is  natural:  but  the  illness  of  a  week,  as  I  have  reminded 
you  ere  now,  may  sweep  it  away  forever.  How  will  it  be  with  you,  then,  if 
your  soul  has  been  anchored  on  the  allurements  of  your  face  ?  Win  regard 
and  attachment  on  something  surer.  You  are  too  proud,  and  everything  in 
your  new  existence  will  tend  to  heat  and  to  pamper  that  fault.  If  you  have 
any  tenderness  for  me  you  will  strive  against  that  besetting  sin  of  yours,  or  it 
will  make  you  very  cold,  very  cruel,  very  arrogant,  very  avaricious  !  It  will 
kill  all  the  divinity  in  you  as  surely  as  the  frost  kills  the  flowers.  Nor  will  it, 
like  the  frost,  leave  the  good  root  below  unseen,  but  still  not  slain,  to  blossom 
out  again.  For  the  nature  frozen  by  the  ice  of  greed,  and  vanity,  and 
unscrupulous  ambition,  there  comes  no  spring;  but- all  is  night  and  winter 
there.  Keep  only  such  pride  as  shall  ever  rise  above  all  taint  of  falsehood  or 
of  meanness,  and  gain  you  that  true  dignity,  a  stainless  name.  To  Madame 
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de  Lira,  who  henceforth  will  have  authority  over  you,  you  will  be  gentle, 
LMMtefuI,  with  such  reverence  a*  heroines  the  young  to  the  old,  and  never  for- 
getful that  you  owe  her  very  much  more  than  it  will  be  in  your  power  ever  to 
repay.  And  for  the  rest,-  well  ! --the  future  must  bring  you  what  it  will,  but 
you  will  have  the  surest  shield  to  meet  it,  if  you  gain  for  yourself  that  temper 
whirh  adversity  cannot  appall,  and  prosperity  cannot  exalt,  which  knows  no  fear 
as  it  knows  not  vanity,  and  which  in  trial  is  dauntless,  as  in  happiness  it  is 
gentle  and  pitiful  of  others.  I  have  read  you  a  homily,  Viva  mine,  but  I  do 
not  think  it  will  be  altogether  forgotten;  and  if, — as  you  have  said, — you  deem 
that  there  is  any  question  of  debt  betwixt  you  and  me,  and  you  would  care  to 
reward  me,  and  to  pleasure  me  for  the  little  I  have  done  for  your  childhood, 
show  me  thus  thy  sincerity  and  fidelity; — by  curbing  what  I  who  love  you  best 
have  blamed,  and  by  keeping  your  glorious  nature  uncorrupted  from  the 
world.  When  you  are  tempted,  Viva,  by  your  beauty,  and  glad  pride,  and 
brilliant  besetting  sins,  that  seem  to  have  no  evil  to  you,  because  they  are 
masked  in  such  proud  and  witching  disguises,  think  of  this  that  I  have  asked 
of  you; — if  I  have  had  place  in  your  heart  one  hour  you  will  have  strength  to 
resist  temptation  then."  His  voice  had  deepened  from  the  playfulness  with 
which  he  had  at  first  spoken,  into  a  grave  and  earnest  softness,  but  into  no 
other  tenderness  than  that  which  he  had  ever  had  of  old  with  her;  they  were 
wise  and  gentle  counsels,  and  all  that  he  called,  not  unjustly,  her  more  glorious 
nature  awoke  and  stirred  in  instant  and  ardent  response. 

"I  will,  I  will  !  "  she  murmured  passionately.  "I  will  remember  every 
word;  every  time  that  I  am  proud,  and  wayward,  and  wicked,  I  will  think  of 
you;  I  will  try  to  be  all  you  will;  I  will  pray  night  and  day  to  God  to  make 
me  so  !  And, — as  for  forgetting  you, — Viva  will  never  love  any  one  in  the 
wide  world  as  she  loves  you.  Never,  never,  never  !  " 

Tricotrin  did  not  answer,  but  he  laid  his  hand  on  her  fair,  bowed  head, 
with  a  smile  infinitely  beautiful,  infinitely  mournful. 

He  foresaw  the  future  more  clearly  than  she.  There  was  a  long  silence  in 
the  little  luxurious  chamber;  while  the  winter  sun  fell  through  the  deep-hued 
painted  panes,  and  touched  them  where  they  stood  with  light;  then  she  clung 
to  him  with  her  old  caressing  grace:  "  Play  to  me  once — once  ! " 

He  looked  on  her,  still  with  the  same  smile. 

iild,  however  thy  new  life  indulges  thee,  and  strews  thy  path  with  roses, 
thou  wilt  not  be  more  spoilt  than  thou  hast  been  as  a  Waif  !  " 

Then  he  bent  his  head,  letting  her  desire  be  his  law;  and  that  music,  which 
had  given  its  hymn  for  the  vintage  feast  of  the  Loire,  and  which  had  brought 
back  the  steps  of  the  suicide  from  the  river-brink  in  the  darkness  of  the  Paris 
night,  which  sovereigns  could  not  command,  and  which  held  peasants  entranced 
by  its  spell,  thrilled  through  the  stillness  of  the  chamber. 
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Human  in  its  sadness,  more  than  human  in  its  eloquence,  now  melancholy 
as  the  Miserere  that  sighs  through  the  gloom  of  a  cathedral  midnight,  now 
rich  as  the  glory  of  the  after-glow  in  Egypt,  a  poem  beyond  words,  a  prayer 
grand  as  that  which  seems  to  breathe  from  the  hush  of  mountain  solitudes 
when  the  eternal  snows  are  lighted  by  the  rising  of  the  sun, — the  melody  of 
the  violin  filled  the  silence  of  the  closing  day. 

The  melancholy,  ever  latent  in  the  vivid  natures  of  men  of  genius,  is  be- 
trayed and  finds  voice  in  their  Art.  Goethe  laughs  with  the  riotous  revellers, 
and  rejoices  with  the  summer  of  the  vines,  and  loves  the  glad  abandonment 
of  women's  soft  embraces,  and  with  his  last  words  prays  for  Light.  But  the 
profound  sadness  of  the  great  and  many-sided  master-mind  thrills  through  and 
breaks  out  in  the  intense  humanity,  the  passionate  despair  of  Faust;  the  melan- 
choly and  the  yearning  of  the  soul  are  there. 

With  Ticrotrin  they  were  uttered  in  his  music. 

Other  arts  Earth  still  mingles  with  and  profanes;  passion  is  in  the  poet's 
words,  the  senses  wake  with  the  painter's  voluptuous  hues,  and  the  sculptor 
dreams  but  of  the  divine  beauty  of  a  woman's  form;  but  with  music  the  soul 
escapes  all  bondage,  and  rises  where  the  world  has  no  share,  unclogged  and 
uncompanioned.  His  heart  spoke  in  those  wild,  pathetic,  nameless  melodies 
as  it  never  spoke  in  human  language:  he  who  should  have  read  them  aright 
would  have  read  this  man's  life  by  its  master-key. 

As  Viva  listened  to  the  harmonies  which  had  been  her  dearest  delight  from 
her  earliest  years,  the  slow  tears  gathered  in  her  eyes,  the  flush  faded  from 
her  face,  leaving  it  very  pale,  she  pushed  back  the  shining  masses  of  hair  off 
her  brow,  and  stood  as  she  had  stood  long  before  in  her  infancy,  when  the 
Straduarius  had  decided  her  destiny. 

Her  future  seemed  to  float  before  her  in  the  rich  fantastic  passionate  waves 
of  sound  that  filled  the  stillness, — that  future  of  sunlight,  that  future  of  sover- 
eignty!— and  still  ever,  through  all  the  glory  of  the  melodies,  one  under- note 
of  deepest  sadness  seemed  to  whisper  that  in  all  the  life  to  which  she  went,  she 
should  find  no  love  that  would  equal,  in  its  measure  and  its  sacrifice,  this  love 
that  had  sheltered  and  shone  on  her  childhood,  this  love  which  she  had  now 
forsaken. 

Then  suddenly,  the  wondrous  magic  of  the  music  ceased,  and  dropped,  and 
died;  and  she  threw  herself  on  her  knees  before  him. 

"  Ah  !  if  I  heard  that  musical  ways,  I  should  never  be  proud  and  vain  and 
wayward;  I  should  love  and  pity  all  the  world ;  I  should  do  your  will,  and  God's! " 

Tricotrin  smiled,  and  the  smile  was  like  his  melodies. 

"Viva  mine,  were  we  all  what  we  are  in  our  holiest  moments,  we  were  all 
godlike!     Treasure  the  music  in  thy  heart  then;  so  will  it  be  thy  guardian- 
angel.     So  shall  I  have  one  gift  to  give  thee  !     And  now — farewell !  " 
6-8 
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At  that  one  word,  all  the  anguish  of  severance  came  on  her;  she  loved  him 
with  fervent,  tender,  clinging  affection,  though  she  loved  yet  more  dearly  her 
vanity  and  her  pride.  She  had  dwelt  joyously  away  from  him  because  she  had 
been  so  sure  she  could  go  back  to  him;  but  now  that  she  "had  to  part  with  him, 
and  from  the  home  that  he  had  given  her,  without  power  to  return  to  them,  the 
fondness  that  she  bore  for  both  conquered  every  other  feeling,  and  she  sobbed 
as  though  her  very  heart  were  breaking,  her  head  bowed  on  his  breast,  her  hair 
Hung  over  his  arms. 

She  did  not  feel  the  shudder  that  ran  through  him  at  her  touch;  she  only 
heard  the  gentleness  of  the  voice  upon  her  ear. 

"My  child  of  chance  !  The  fairies  call  thee  to  their  Avillion  where  are  no 
toil,  no  pain,  no  shame,  to  gall  thy  heart  and  fret  thy  pride.  No  poor  grape 
garland  to  be  heavy  on  thy  brows,  no  lives  of  labor  about  thee  to  make  thee  dread 
a  great  man's  sneer.  Go  with  a  happy  heart,  and  spoil  not  thy  present  by  look- 
ing backward  at  thy  past.  The  past,  however  bright  when  it  was  'present,'  is 
ever  dark  with  vain  desire  when  it  lies  behind  us,  like  the  lands  from  wh 
sky  the  sun  has  long  gone  down.  Remember  that  !  " 

She  made  him  no  reply;  but  silently  clung  to  him  weeping  in  a  very  con- 
vulsion of  love  and  of   repentance;  a  summer  tempest  soon  to  pass,  yet  n< 
vivid  and  desolating,  because  fated  to  be  evanescent. 

lie  looked  mutely  down  upon  her;  and  where  her  head  was  hidden  on  his 
breast  she  could  not  see  the  yearning  passion  that  his  ey<  tor  one 

moment  unrestrainedly,  because  it  knew  itself  unread  and  unsuspected. 

••  Ah,  true  to  thy  sex  !  "  he  murmured  bitterly.     "  Thou  mournest  me  I 
a  day  hence  and  I  shall  be  forgotten  !  " 

A  burning  flush  dyed  her  face  as  she  lifted  it  with  impetuous  eagerness  of 
denial. 

"  Never,  never,  never  !     I  shall  never  forget  you  till  I  die  !  " 

The  smile  that  made  her  tremble,  why  she  could  not  have  told,  was  still 
upon  his  lips— the  smile  of  so  much  tenderness,  of  such  little  faith. 

••  You  will  die  early  then  !  Nay  !  live  in  joy  ever,  though  not  a  thought  of 
me  pass  over  thee.  My  child— my  love  !  Farewell  !  " 

He  held  her  one  moment  longer  in  his  embrace,  one  moment  longer  prc 
his  lips  on  hers:  then,  ere  she   knew   it.  drew   her   still   cl-  Once   m- 

thrust  her  quickly  from  his  arms  and  left  her;  their  lives  were  cut  in   twain 
forever. 
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CHAPTER  XXVIII. 

WILD  winds  were  driving  snow  across  the  vineyards  and  the  plains  in  blind- 
ing white  sheets  of  powder;  the  swollen  river  was  black  and  angry,  rushing  in 
stormy  tide  and  eddy  between  its  brimming  banks;  in  spots  where  its  torrent 
had  overflowed,  a  dark  sullen  sheet  of  water  spread  over  submerged  meadows 
or  ruined  gardens;  the  night  was  tempestuous,  starless,  heavy-laden  with  snow; 
through  it  Tricotrin  passed,  insensible  to  the  furious  blasts,  the  icy  cold,  the 
perils  of  the  flood,  the  fatigue  of  every  step. 

When  here  and  there  the  dim  reflection  of  some  lantern,  hung  upon  some 
wayside  cross  to  guide  the  way  of  travellers,  fell  upon  his  face,  it  was -very  pale, 
and  his  eyes  looked  straight  forward  into  the  unbroken  gloom,  unbli tided  by 
the  sleet  that  drove  against  them:  in  his  breast  curled  Mistigri,  and  with  one 
arm  he  held  her  there  and  sheltered  her  from  the  night. 

He  made  his  way,  by  instinct  and  by  habit,  to  one  familiar  place;  the  great 
chestnut  branches  were  groaning  in  the  gale,  the  rush  of  the  river  below  the 
rocky  slope  was  like  the  swelling  hoarseness  of  the  sea,  the  wind  was  tearing 
the  ivy  from  the  stones  where  it  had  clung  so  long,  and  scaring  the  birds  in 
terror  from  its  shelter. 

There  was  a  ray  of  yellow  light  streaming  from  an  oval  hole  in  the  shutter; 
through  it  the  homely  interior  was  visible,  ruddy  with  the  cheerfulness  of 
burning  wood,  and  with  the  form  of  an  old  peasant-woman  alone  within  it. 
Grand'mere  sat,  by  the  wood  fire  on  her  hearth,  half  asleep  in  the  twilight,  her 
high  white  head-dress  nodding  to  and  fro,  the  chestnuts  cracking  in  the  embers, 
the  white  cat  Bebe  purring  in  the  warmth. 

She  started,  and  clicked  across  the  floor  in  her  wooden  shoes,  as  a  knock 
came  on  the  door  of  her  dwelling.  She  threw  it  wide  open  with  her  oil  lamp 
held  above  her  head,  and  gave  a  loud  glad  cry;  then  she  trembled  till  the 
lamp  rays  flickered  like  a  candle  flame  blown  about  in  the  wind. 

"  Where  is  the  child  ? "  she  asked. 

"The  child  is  well,  grand' mere." 

Then  he  entered  and  shook  off  the  snow  that  had  fallen  on  his  beard  and 
blouse;  and  took  the  little  shivering  Mistigri  from  his  bosom,  and  put  her  kindly 
down  beside  Bebe,  and  unstrapped  his  knapsack  and  laid  it  on  a  wooden  settle. 
At  last  with  an  exceeding  gentleness  he  turned  and  took  the  two  old  withered 
hands  within  his  own,  and  looked  down  into  the  eyes  that  had  watched  him  with 
such  mute  pathetic  entreaty. 

"  You  can  bear  pain,  grand'mere  ?  " 

She  gazed  at  him  with  a  hard,  fixed,  agonized  regard  that  searched  his  very 
heart. 
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"  Paris  has  taken  her !  "  she  said  slowly,  with  a  terrible  bitterness.  "  I  have 
known  it  long.  Paris  is  fed  with  all  our  blood,  all  our  beauty,  all  our  youth, 
all  our  innocence:  Paris  is  never  quieted.  The  children  come  to  the  birth  and 
lie  at  the  breast  only  to  be  devoured  by  her  when  they  have  fairness  or  strength 
in  their  frame  !" 

Then  casting  her  serge  gown  over  her  head  as  a  matron  of  Rome  cast  her 
robes,  she  turned  from  him  and  leaned  against  the  wall,  silent.  To  her  there 
was  no  need  to  say  more:  Paris,  that  fatal,  beautiful,  cruel,  pitiless  thing  that 
drew  all  lives  within  its  murderous  embrace,  had  taken  the  child — all  was  told. 

Tricotrin  laid  his  hand  on  her  shoulder. 

"Grand'mere,  it  is  not  so  bad  as  you  think.  Believe  me,  it  is  well  with 
Viva." 

The  old  woman  uncovered  her  head,  and  looked  at  him  with  all  the  fire  of 
her  youth  flashing  through  the  slow  salt  tears  of  age. 

"So  they  said  Y — each  one  of  them!  My  noble  boys!  It  was  well  with 
them  they  thought — the  city  was  so  grand,  and  the  wage  so  good,  and  the  mirth 
so  gay,  how  should  they  have  deemed  otherwise  ?  Paris  wore  a  smiling  front 
to  them;  she  smiles  always,  until  she  sucks  the  life  out  of  their  veins,  like  the 
bat  that  fans  men  to  slumber  to  kill  them.  Antoine  wrote  me  it  was  so  well 
with  him  !  He  fought  for  liberty,  he  was  kissed  on  the  mouth  by  fair  women 
who  called  him  a  hero;  he  dreamed  of  freedom  for  all  France,  and  of  the  love 
and  the  patience  of  God  breathed  into  the  hard  souls  of  men.  That  was  how 
she  lured  him,  that  Paris,  whose  stones  drank  his  blood.  And  he  died  in  his 
youth,  with  the  balls  fired  into  his  breast ! " 

"I  know — I  know  !     P.ut  Viva " 

"She  has  gone  where  he  went  ! — where  his  brethren  went !  "  she  interrupted 
him  fiercely,  every  line  of  her  brown  withered  face  quivering  with  grief  and 
with  passion.  "  They  could  never  come  back;  nor  could  she,  I  know  well.  It  is 
ever  the  same  with  Paris — she  draws  them  all  in,  the  youths  and  the  maidens, 
and  when  she  has  got  them,  she  pits  them  one  against  each  other  to  ruin  them 
all — the  men  to  tempt  the  maidens,  breathing  lust  in  their  ear,  and  pn 
gold  in  their  hands;  the  women  to  lure  the  youths,  kissing  them  blind  with 
bought  kisses,  and  teaching  them  the  pleasure  that  kills!  I  i<>w  should  she 
come  back  ?  Can  the  clay  come  unburnt  from  the  furnace  ?  Can  the  callow- 
bird  return  from  the  throat  of  the  squirrel  that  has  drawn  clown  and  devoured 
it?  Why  did  you  not  slay  her  with  your  own  hand  rather  than  take  her  to 
that  gilded  and  honeyed  death  that  steals  the  soul  with  the  body  ?" 

Then,  once  more  she  turned  her  head  from  him,  and  wept — wept  as  tin- 
aged  weep,  without  hope. 

He  waited  awhile  till  her  grief,  wrought  almost  to  frenzy,  should  have- 
grown  calmer. 
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In  the  light  of  the  hearth  Mistigri  trembled,  and  watched  them  with  her 
black  and  melancholy  eyes,  and  stole  closer  to  Bebe,  who,  himself,  slept  and 
purred  on,  indifferent,  so  long  as  the  fire  burned  bright  to  warm  him. 

After  awhile,  Tricotrin  spoke,  and  told  her  the  truth  as  it  stood,  and  strove 
to  soften  the  blow,  as  best  it  could  be  softened,  by  tidings  of  the  child's  joy 
and  safety. 

Grand'mere  heard  him  in  unbroken  silence;  her  gaze  never  leaving  his 
face,  and  reading  there  that  she  did  not  suffer  alone. 

Of  his  own  trial  he  said  naught;  he  dwelt  only  on  the  brightness,  on  the 
security,  on  the  eminence  of  the  future  that  Viva  had  chosen.  What  was  heart- 
less in  her  conduct  he  left  unrecorded;  what  was  tender  and  generous  he 
lingered  over.  Yet,  despite  himself,  the  story  was  told  in  weariness,  and  had  the 
chill  of  grief  in  it,  as  the  snow  drifted  up  against  the  lattice-window,  and  the 
red  flame  grew  low  in  its  socket. 

They  knew  that  never  again  would  the  child's  form — that  had  lent  such 
light  and  grace  to  the  little  homely  chamber  with  its  blackened  elm  wainscots 
and  its  whitewashed  walls,  and  its  pendant  strings  of  thyme,  and  onions,  and 
pumpkins  swaying  from  the  rafters — come  thither  to  dance  upon  the  bare  floor, 
and  mirror  itself  in  the  burnished  coppers. 

The  old  peasant  heard  without  answering  a  word;  her  face  did  not  even 
change  when  he  spoke  of  the  offer  which  the  duke,  in  considerate  kindliness, 
had  sent  for  her  to  make  her  home  near  Viva's  new  resting-place. 

"You  need  feel  no  sorrow,  no  separation,"  Tricotrin,  giving  the  message, 
pursued.  "  They  wish  that  you  should  live  in  all  comfort  and  peace  near  her. 
They  desire  that  you  should  go  where  she  will  go,  and  dwell  on  the  Lira 
estates,  where  you  will  see  her  most  likely  with  every  succeeding  autumn  of 
each  year.  You " 

She  rose  and  stopped  him,  and  spoke  for  the  first  time  since  her  paroxysm 
of  dread  and  of  despair  at  Paris  had  broken  forth,  in  eloquent,  quivering 
invective. 

"Tricotrin — I  am  an  old  woman  and  poor,  and  the  time  for  my  hand-labor 
is  well-nigh  passed.  But — if  so  it  be  willed  that  I  live  on  and  on  through  other 
desolate  years,  I  will  go  out  and  wash  linen  in  the  river,  clear  insects  from  the 
vines,  gather  fruits  for  the  markets,  weed  stones  from  the  trefoil,  and  beetroot, 
and  sainfoin,  ere  ever  I  will  take  bit  or  drop,  log  of  wood  or  roof  of  house  from 
those  who  have  robbed  us  of  her  !  " 

"  Nay,  it  is  no  robbery.     They  mean  aright " 

"Aright?  Can  it  be  aright  to  build  the  pile  of  her  glories  on  the  stone  of 
her  ingratitude  ?  Can  it  be  aright  to  bid  a  young  child  forget  the  one  debt 
of  her  life  ?  Can  it  be  aright  to  take  her  into  high  places,  where  she  shall  learn 
to  blush  to  tell  truth  of  herself  ?  But  let  that  be  !  I  have  no  wish  to  say  ill  of 
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her.  She  has  been  as  the  core  of  my  heart  for  too  long.  Only  let  them  know 
this, — though  I  shall  hunger  like  one  in  famine  for  the  sight  of  her  face  and 
the  sound  of  her  voice,  I  will  never  go  nigh  those  who  have  led  her  astray.  I 
have  no  title  to  dwell  longer  under  this  roof,  which  was  only  kept  for  her  sake; 
but  I  have  strength  still,  and  I  will  go  and  lie  down  with  the  oxen,  and  ask  the 
fowls  for  their  corn,  before  I  will  take  alms  at  the  hands  of  your  spoilers.  I 
have  spoken  !  " 

There  was  resolve,  so  strong  and  so  proud,  on  her  face,  that  it  rendered 
almost  beautiful  J:he  aged,   weather-beaten,   sun-bronzed   features;    hu 
kindled,  her  mouth  set,  her  voice  grew  clearer;  all  the  bold,  hardy,  ]>< 
blood  in  her  rose  as  it  had  risen  when  she  was  offered  the  government-alms  she 
flung  back,  to  the  rulers  who  had  sent  out  her  firstborn  to  perish  in  Africa. 

Tricotrin  saw  and  heard;  and  he  bent  his  head  with  the  reverence  he  ever 
gave  to  the  pure  honesty  of  this  simple  and  undaunted  nature. 

"  Grand'mere  !  There  is  no  need  to  think  of  that.  This  place  is  yours  so 
long  as  you  shall  will  to  have  it  so.  You  cannot  deem  so  ill  of  me  as  to  think 
that " 

"  Tricotrin,  you  are  a  generous  man;  we  know  that  well,"  she  answered  him, 
with  the  anguish  and  the  wrath  in  her  eyes  softening  away.  "  I  have  never 
been  two  leagues  outside  my  own  vine  country,  and  shall  not  begin  my  travels 
now.  But  neither  have  I  ever  lived  on  alms,  nor  will  I  now.  While  I  could 
serve — her,  it  was  just  that  I  should  take  your  bread;  but  now  that  I  am  of  no 
use,  how  should  I  justify  myself  to  eat  it  ?  " 

"  Hush  ! "  he  said,  gently,  and  his  voice  had  an  unutterable  sweetness  in  it. 
"  Every  man  owes  a  debt  to  his  mother;  mine  died  ere  I  knew  her.  I  can 
only  pay  it  to  her  sex.  Do  not  fly  from  my  shelter.  Your  hearth  is  the  only 
home  that  I  know.  Keep  it, — lest  ever  I  wander  to  it  weary  and  maimed. 
Keep  it, — lest  ever  the  child  that  you  lose  should  find  her  visions  fade  as  she 
pursues  them,  and  learn  to  long  for  its  refuge  and  pine  for  its  peao 

As  he  spoke,  the  brave,  strong,  sunburnt  face,  on  which  the  light  from  the 
tire  played,  grew  paler  and  more  tender,  till  all  the  passion  died  from  it. 

••  Tricotrin, — you  are  a  noble  heart,"  she  said,  slowly.  "  You  know  how  to 
cover  your  charities  with  the  grace  and  the  goodness  of  souls  that  give  as  Hod 
gives  the  sun  and  the  fruits  and  the  harvest.  But  think  you  she  will  vcr  rome 
back? — nay,  listen.  I  thought  so  too  when  my  lads  went  forth;  tlu-y  flung 
their  glad  arms  round  me,  and  they  kissed  me  with  their  honest  lips,  and  they 
all  whispered  in  my  ear  'we  shall  be  back  so  soon  !'  And  the  one  would  come 
as  a  great  soldier  with  crosses  on  his  breast;  and  the  other  would  come  as  a 
rich  man  to  wed  the  little  yellow-haired  girl  at  the  water-mill,  and  rear  up 
his  young  children  around  me;  and  Antoine — my  handsome  Antoine  ! — would 
come  as  a  liberator,  as  a  redeemer,  as  a  chief  of  the  people,  to  bind  France  in 
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one  vast  brotherhood  of  peace.  Well  !  one  was  slaughtered  in  African  raids; 
and  one  was  crushed  by  a  building  stone;  and  one  was  shot  down  by  his 
countrymen's  carbines.  That  is  how  they  '  come  back  '  to  us — the  children  of 
our  love  !  " 

She  turned  away,  and  employed  herself  in  her  homely  household  cares, 
heaping  the  wood  upon  the  flames,  scalding  some  red  wine  in  a  copper  stoup, 
brushing  the  snow  down  from  off  his  outer  garment.  The  peasant  instinct 
and  habit  of  her  life  led  her  to  labor  as  the  only  palliative  of  woe. 

"It  is  an  awful  night,  Tricotrin,"  she  said,  spreading  bread  and  chestnuts 
before  him.  "  You  must  have  felt  the  storm  bitterly." 

He  bent  his  head  in  silence.  The  food  and  the  steaming  wine  stood 
untouched  beside  him.  Looking  at  him  earnestly,  as  in  the  first  hour  of  her 
anguish  she  had  been  too  blinded  by  her  grief  to  do,  she  saw  that  the  fairness 
of  his  face  had  lost  all  color,  and  that  the  sun-hued  waves  of  his  hair  were 
whitening  with  other  silver  than  the  silver  of  the  snow. 

And  her  heart  hardened  against  the  child  whom  she  had  nurtured  and  cher- 
ished from  that  early  time  when  the  tearful  smiling  eyes  of  the  forsaken  thing 
had  first  looked  up  at  her  from  the  ferns  and  the  blue  fraxinella.  She  laid  her 
brown,  wrinkled  hand  gently  on  his  shoulder. 

"  Tricotrin, — when  my  sons  went  forth,  one  spoke  of  duty  to  his  flag,  and 
one  spoke  of  duty  to  his  betrothed,  and  one  spoke  of  duty  to  his  country;  but 
not  one  of  the  three  remembered  that  duty  might  lie  nearer  his  own  hearth;  not 
one  of  the  three  remembered  that  I  had  endured  the  pangs  of  their  birth,  the 
woes  of  their  infancy,  the  fret  of  their  passions,  the  evils  of  their  maintenance. 
The  children  never  remember — they  live  in  themselves.  But  when  in  turn  they 
grow  heart-sick,  and  are  betrayed,  and  hunger  and  thirst,  desolate  amid  the 
wealth  of  the  world,  then  they  remember  us,  and  yearn  for  us — then  we  are 
avenged.  She  forgets  you  now.  In  the  day  of  her  necessity  she  will  pray 
for  you,  and,  it  may  be,  pray  vainly." 

A  shiver,  that  was  not  of  the  cold  of  the  night,  shook  him  as  he  heard.  The 
deep  quivering  voice  of  the  speaker  had  the  terror  as  of  prophecy  in  it. 

"  God  forbid,"  he  answered  her,  "  that  ever  my  vengeance  should  come  so  ! " 

"  It  would  be  but  justice,"  she  murmured.  "  But  the  only  justice  we  get 
upon  earth  breaks  our  own  hearts  when  it  falls." 

And  she  left  him,  and  went  into  her  own  chamber,  and  wept  bitterly,  as  the 
aged  alone  weep,  when  the  light  of  their  eyes  has  passed  from  them  for  ever- 
more, and  none  other  can  ever  illumine  the  brief  dark  space  that  parts  them 
from  the  grave. 
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CHAPTER   XXIX. 

"  WRITE  to  me  to  the  care  of  Mere  Rose,"  he  had  said,  when  he  had  parted 
from  her.  "  If  thou  art  happy — keep  silence.  But  when  aught  pains  thee, 
write." 

To  the  house  in  the  Pays  Latin,  where  she  had  once  heard  the  grisette  si^h 
for  those  who  went  to  the  Rome  of  their  desires,  her  letters  flew,  for  awhile, 
swiftly  as  carrier-pigeons.  For  the  heart  of  the  child  was  at  unrest,  and  full 
of  love,  and  therefore  full  of  love's  twin-brother,  pain. 

When  the  spring  deepened  to  summer,  the  winged  words  came  more  seldom. 
They  were  carrier-birds  made  laggard  by  the  tempting  of  warm  suns  and 
luscious  fruits,  and  by  the  luring  melody  of  winds  and  waters. 

With  the  autumn  but  very  few  ever  came.  They  were  as  doves  that  would 
not  answer  to  those  who  murmured  their  old  familiar  names,  because  they 
better  loved  the  peace  and  the  abundance  of  the  palm-groves  in  a  new  and 
brighter  land. 

Through  the  year  that  followed  they  almost  ceased;  one,  here  and  there,  in 
a  stretch  of  many  months,  still  coming,  like  the  single  bird  that  bore  the  olive- 
branch  of  hope. 

Not  seldom  he  would  make  long  pilgrimages  from  north  or  south,  from 
east  or  west,  to  ask  that  single  question:  "  Is  there  any  letter,  Mere  Ro 

And  when  she,  leaning  from  her  lattice,  would  shake  her  head,  with  tears  in 
her  brown  comely  eyes,  he  would  turn  away. 

"So  best:  it  is  well  with  her  then." 

But  the  woman  would  murmur  fiercely  and  sadly,  in  her  throat:  "  Nay! 
it  is  ill." 

And  he  knew  that  she  was  right. 

With  her  body,  with  her  beauty,  with  her  youth  it  was  well:  but  with  her 
soul  ? 

At  length,  one  day  in  a  fragrant  spring  time,  when  all  the  city  blossomed 
and  laughed  with  flower  and  song,  Mere  Rose  reached  down  from  her  case- 
ment, and  in  her  hand  lay  a  letter,  like  a  little,  white,  tired  bird. 

He  took  it  with  a  light  in  his  eyes  that  was  not  from  the  bright  noon  sun: 
and  when  he  had  read  it,  and  another  one  that  lay  within  it,  he  reeled  slightly 
like  a  man  under  a  blow,  and  his  lips  grew  white,  and  he  stood  staring  blankly 
up  at  the  bright  sun  and  seeing  naught. 

'•  Is  she  dead  ?  "  cried  the  woman,  from  the  lattice  above. 

He  looked  up  at  her  with  blind  eyes,  and  answered  nothing,  but  went 
slowly  away  down  the  long  street,  with  heavy  staggering  steps,  as  of  one  in 
whom  there  is  no  life  left. 
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The  city  was  filled  with  buds,  and  blossoms,  and  green  leaves,  and  with  the 
singing  of  students  and  maidens,  and  with  the  joyous  laughter  of  children, 
and  with  the  fragrance  of  tossing  lilacs,  blue  and  white,  that  were  flung  upward 
by  boyish  hands  in  the  sunlight  of  the  feast  day. 

But  Mere  Rose,  leaning  at  her  casement,  heard  nothing,  and  saw  nothing 
of  these.  She  was  looking  down  the  street  after  the  man  in  whose  hand  the 
letter  was  hidden  like  a  snake  that  stings  the  hand  which  fed  it;  and  from  his 
form,  as  he  passed  away  into  the  shadow  cast  by  a  dim  old  gothic  church,  her 
eyes  wandered  into  the  chamber  of  the  opposite  house.  The  casement  stood 
open;  and  in  the  darkness  stood  the  coffin  of  a  woman  within. 

It  waited  for  burial  until  the  festal  time  of  the  May-day  had  come  and  gone. 

"  Ah,  thou  saidst  truly,  poor  little  one  !  "  murmured  Mere  Rose,  gazing 
into  the  chamber  of  death,  so  quiet  and  so  dark,  amid  the  light  and  the  song 
and  the  blossom  of  the  world  around.  "  They  come  back  from  Rome — yes  ! 
But  back  to  those  whom  they  left — never  !  " 
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"  Is  the  child  dead,  grand'mere  ? "  the  people  of  the  vine  country  asked  with 
bated  breath  and  anxious  eyes. 

"  Yes — she  is  dead,"  the  old  woman  answered  ever:  and  would  say  no  more 
to  all  the  eager,  curious,  unceasing  questions  that  were  put  to  her  by  those  who 
met  her  at  the  little  chapel  in  the  fields,  or  in  the  woods  where  she  gathered 
her  fuel;  on  the  straight  road  across  the  plain,  as  they  rode  their  mules  to 
market,  or  by  the  towing-path  as  they  walked  above  their  slowly-laboring  boats. 

"She  is  dead,"  was  all  she  answered:  and  they  knew  that  it  was  just  thus 
that  she  had  spoken  when  the  story  had  come  from  Paris,  creeping  tardily  and 
terribly  through  the  awe-stricken  country  in  its  hot  hush  of  midsummer  silence, 
that  her  youngest  born  had  fallen  under  the  bullets,  with  the  hymn  of  liberty 
on  his  lips. 

"The  child  was  dead,"  they  murmured  among  themselves:  they  did  not 
feel  much  wonder;  she  had  never  been  one  of  them;  she  had  never  seemed  of 
their  mold  and  of  their  kind;  she  had  always  been  invested  to  their  sight 
with  something  rare  and  strange,  and  not  of  mortal  birth.  They  had  watched 
her  careless,  useless,  cloudless  life  among  the  sunshine  and  the  flowers,  so 
unlike  to  their  own  hard,  toilsome,  and  unlovely  lives,  as  they  might  have 
watched  some  paradise-bird,  had  one  flown,  of  a  sudden,  down  amid  the  swal- 
lows of  the  hamlets,  and  the  plovers  of  the  fields,  with  all  the  colors  of  the  east 
upon  its  gorgeous  wings.  "  She  was  dead,"  they  repeated  among  themselves; 
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and  broidcrcd  on  the  naked  barren  fact  a  thousand  tales  woven  at  evening  with 
their  women's  llax  upon  the  wheel,  or  passed  from  mouth  to  mouth  with  the 
stone-picking  in  the  cornlands,  and  the  insect-seeking  amid  the  vines. 

Louis  Sarazin,  at  the  ferry,  knew  the  truth;  but  Sara/.in  never  spoke  of  it. 
IK  only  covered  over  with  a  piece  of  tarpaulin  the  bench  on  which  she  had 
used  to  sit  in  the  stern  of  his  old  black  boat,  and  let  no  passenger  be 
there.  And  he  would  stand  very  quietly  at  the  door  of  his  cottage,  looking 
wistfully  down  the  stream,  hour  after  hour,  if  none  disturbed  him,  with  the 
broken  oar  or  the  torn  sail  in  his  hand,  unmended. 

"  They  all  go  down  that  river,  see  you?"    he  would   mutter  to  his 
"  Hut  none  of  them  come  back;  I  suppose  they  never  want  the  old  landing-place 
anymore.     Is  it  all  smooth  water  there?     Are  there  no  shallows  and  no  sprats  ? 
Do  they  not  have  to  row  against  the  incoming  tide  at  any  time,  I  wonder?     I 
suppose  not,  for  they  never  want  the  old  landing-place  any  more." 

Those  who  heard  him,  said  that  in  his  great  age  his  brain  wandered,  that 
his  senses  were  gone,  that  he  saw  in  his  silent  highway  the  highroad  of  human 
life,  and  grew  mad  thereon.  Only  his  dog  was  wiser;  his  dog  only  knew  his 
meaning,  and  pressed  more  closely,  and  licked  his  withered  bony  hand  in  tender 
consolation. 

"  She  was  dead:"  to  all  her  little  native  world  about  the  river,  on  which  her 
glad  eyes  had  opened  with  so  many  summer  dawns.     A  few  among  them  said 
prayers  for  her  departed  soul  when  they  kneeled  down  at  the  wayside 
from  which  the  thatched  roof  of  the  home  that  she  had  shared  with  the  swallows 
was  visible  where  it  thrust  itself  through  its  cover  of  green  leaves.     I'.ut  the 
greater  number  took  the  words  as  holding  but  a  figurative  meaning,  and  believed 
that  the  child  of  the  fairies  had  gone  to  that   strange   land  whence  she  came, 
and  whispered  marvellous  things  of  her,  where  they  sat  by  the  light  of  the  oak 
log  of  Noel,  or  brought  the  wagons  of  grapes  to  the  wine-press  in  the  sh;'. 
the  autumn-browned  boughs. 

But  away  southward,  when  gossips  met  in  the  porch  of  the  dairy-house  that 
looked  out  over  the  broad,  low-lying  water-threaded   pastures  about  Vill 
great-limbed,  brown-faced,  tawny-skinned  milkwoman,  with  her  arms  akimbo, 
and  a  brutal   laugh  on  her  mouth,  scoffed  at  her  neighbors'  regret  and  mocked 
at  their  id; 

"  Dead  ?     Dead  ?     That  is  what  they  always  say  when  one  of  their  a: 
has  fallen  !     Dead  ?     She  is  no  more  dead  than  we  are.     She  is  gone  to  riches 
and  shame,  that  I  warrant  you.     Oh  ho  !  have  you  forgot  the  little  liar's 
of  the  magic  fruit  and  the  sorcerer's  ring  on  the  Indian  jasmine  ?     And  who 
was  the  sorcerer  except  our  young  lord  ? — and  what  do  his  dainty  jewels  always 
betoken  ?     How  blind  ye  are,  blind  as  bats  that  butt  themselves  against  a  barn 
door  when  they  are  driven  out  of  their  nests  at  noonday  !     Dead  ?     If  she  be 
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dead,  then  are  my  cows  dead  where  they  graze  yonder.  She  was  bad,  I  tell 
you;  bad,  core  through,  like  a  gourd  that  has  the  worm.  Did  she  not  call  us 
a  set  of  senseless  peasants  ?  and  she  a  bastard  too,  a  bastard  most  like  of  the 
man  that  fed  her  !  Well — I  shall  know  that  lily-white  face  of  hers,  with  its 
mouth  like  yon  carnation,  and  its  hair  like  ripened  wheat,  a  score  years  hence 
if  ever  my  eyes  light  on  it.  Dead  ?  she  is  no  more  dead  than  that  mouse  that 
skirries  over  the  floor.  She  is  only — gone  to  Paris  ! " 

And  she  laughed  again,  cruelly,  in  the  mellow  waning  evening  time;  for 
jealousy  is  lusty  of  life,  and  tenacious  of  it,  and  is  as  the  toad  which  can  lie 
stirless  under  a  stone  through  many  seasons,  yet  keep  its  sight  and  its  venom 
unspent,  to  use  when  the  stone  that  has  held  it  down  is  rolled  off  it. 

Now,  which  was  the  truer  version,  hers,  or  that  gentle  belief  which  mourned 
the  child  as  innocent  and  lost,  none  could  tell:  for  to  all  questions  grand'- 
mere  answered  ever,  "She  is. dead." 

And  Tricotrin  came  no  more  into  the  vine  country  at  the  harvest-time. 

The  pipers  piped,  and  the  maidens  danced,  and  the  oxen  drew  their  loaded 
wains  crowded  with  green  branches,  and  the  ruddy  blossoms  of  the  declining 
years;  but  no  more  was  heard  that  sweet,  wild,  rapturous  music  that  had  caught 
in  it  all  the  cadences  that  the  fauns  of  old  had  danced  to  in  the  virgin  forests, 
while  yet  the  world  and  the  gods  had  been  young. 

And  to  the  people  who  had  loved  him,  there  seemed  a  silence  through  the 
land. 


CHAPTER  XXXI. 

ON  the  wild  western  seaboard,  a  little  hamlet  hung  upon  the  rocks  like 
a  curlew's  storm-swept  nest,  high  in  air,  and  overlooking  the  wide  Biscayan 
waters. 

The  great  black  cliffs  were  dark  as  night;  the  chasms  between  them  were 
yawning  pits,  of  which  no  men  living  told  the  depth;  the  land  for  leagues  on 
leagues  inland  was  a  desolate  heath,  a  wilderness  of  thorny  gorse,  broken  only 
by  gray  stones  of  shattered  Druid  altars. 

Life  was  hard  there;  a  long  incessant  struggle  with  all  the  forces  of  t he- 
earth  and  elements,  a  never-ending  contest  with  the  winds  and  waters  to  snatch 
the  scanty  bitter  bread  of  bare  subsistence  from  out  the  fishers'  mouths.  In 
the  long,  tempestuous,  cruel  winters,  death  entered  well-nigh  every  household, 
and  few  boats  returned  with  all  those  who,  at  their  setting  forth,  had  manned 
them.  The  children  were  early  braced  to  peril,  and  scourged  with  the  stripes 
of  the  sharp  sea  foam.  The  aged  were  old  long  ere  their  time,  and  toiled  like 
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mules  up  and  down  the  steep  stairs  of  rock,  laden  like  mules  with  driftwood, 
or  with  weed  Hung  upward  by  the  storms. 

There  was  a  little  chapel  an  one  of  the  highest  ridges  of  the  rocks,  where  a 
light  burned  steadfastly  all  through  the  blackest  nights  of  hurricane.  There 
were  a  few  huts  that  formed  the  village,  all  huddled  together  in  the  hollow  of 
the  cliff,  like  callow-birds  fearful  of  coming  rain.  There  were  men,  melan- 
choly, taciturn,  rugged,  of  a  hard  simplicity,  of  a  doglike  fidelity,  like  most 
dwellers  of  the  mountains  or  by  the  ocean.  There  were  women  with  the  old, 
iron  heroism  of  amazonian  times,  whose  naked  limbs  were  beaten  by  the 
billows,  and  whose  massive  arms  wrenched  drowning  bodies  from  the  breakers, 
till  nothing  of  womanhood  remained  in  their  aspect  except  in  the  sail  steady 
ga/e  of  their  large  brooding  eyes. 

They  were  a  rough,  and  sometimes  a  brutal  people.  They  were  often  ! 
with  the  torment  of  famine;  their  pitiless  stony  shores  would  yield  them  little, 
and  in  revenge  they  were,  in  many  seasons,  without  mercy  to  those  who  were 
cast  away  upon  their  rocks.  There  were  men  among  them  who  thought  little 
of  drawing  a  knife  across  the  neck  of  a  wrecked  sailor  and  robbing  the  dead  of 
the  gold  rings  in  his  ears.  They  were  very  lonely  in  their  wind  beaten  fast- 
nesses, where  their  only  mates  were  the  seagulls  and  eagles;  they  grew  half 
savage,  as  those  who  live  in  such  isolation  will.  Hunger  bit  them  sharply  at 
:  and  when  they  were  famished  they  turned  on  any  prey  like  lions. 

There  were  higher  natures  among  them,  on  which  solitude  and  privation  had 
not  this  influence,  on  which  the  noble  sublimity  and  terrific  grandeur  of  their 
shores  produced  only  gravity  and  sadness;  but  there  were  others — and  these 
were  the  larger  number — who  would  fight  over  a  drowned  corpse,  for  the  sake 
of  the  purse  belted  round  its  body,  like  wild  beasts  over  a  heap  of  offal,  and 
who  looked  on  the  flotsam  and  jetsam  of  the  seas  as  their  own  right  divine, 
with  which  no  living  thing  from  the  doomed  ship  should  be  left  to  dispute 
their  title. 

And, — yet  darker  deeds  than  these  made  their  wild  crest  of  rock  a  name  of 
terror  to  mariners.  Sometimes  it  was  utterly  in  vain  that  the  light  of  Mary  and 
her  Angels  gleamed  in  the  high  spire  of  the  chapel.  Sometimes,  on  the  darkest 
and  dreadest  nights  of  late  autumn  and  mid-winter,  round  a  headland  where 
the  chapel  lantern  could  not  be  discerned,  high  up  among  the  blackest  and 
-.->t  cliffs,  a  tar  blaze  would  break  into  the  darkness  and  send  forth  a  flame 
that  could  be  seen  for  leagues  across  the  waters.  So  that  any  hapless  \ 
laboring  in  the  trough  of  a  heavy  sea,  beholding  the  false  signal,  and  by  evil 
fortune  mistaking  it  for  that  of  the  Church,  came  straightway  to  her  ruin,  and 
was  dashed  keel  foremost  v>n  the  pointed  submerged  rocks,  and  impaled  upon 
them;  and  never  again  saw  the  light  of  daybreak  steal  over  the  seas. 

Those  who  lit  thnt  bear-on  of  murder  \\<  brought  to  justice;  safe  in 
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their  caverns  and  defiles,  the  assassins  crept  safely,  by  subterranean  ways,  back 
to  their  hamlet  and  amid  their  people.  It  had  been  safer  to  thrust  a  hand  into 
a  hornet's  nest  than  to  follow  and  arraign  them  there.  Even  their  comrades 
did  not  rightly  know  who  did  the  work.  It  was  only  when  some  rarer  jewel 
than  common  glittered  in  some  fisherman's  ear,  or  some  richer-hued  scarf  was 
wound  about  the  hips  of  his  mistress,  that  the  rest  whispered  together,  half 
envious,  half-abhorrent,  that  he  must  be  one  of  those  who  fired  the  flame. 

In  the  beginning  of  one  winter  food  was  very  scarce  in  this  sea-den.  The 
fisheries  had  brought  little  in;  the  weather  had  been  calm  though  dull;  there 
had  been  no  wrecks;  and  though  it  was  known  in  the  hamlet  that  the  death - 
beacon  had  thrice  been  lighted  aloft,  it  had  failed  to  lead  any  ship  astray. 
They  became  fearfully  impoverished;  famine  visited  them;  and  the  men  were 
forced  to  bite  the  salt  twine  of  their  nets  in  their  longing  to  devour  something, 
and  the  children  wasted  to  skeletons,  and  died,  and  were  thrust  hastily  away 
into  holes  in  the  sand. 

A  horrible  longing  for  the  signs  of  the  storms  came  on  them.  A  murderous 
prayer  for  the  rage  of  wind  and  water  often  rose  to  their  tongues — a  prayer 
reckless  and  godless. 

At  this  season  one  of  the  wreckers,  he  whose  brain  and  whose  hand  had 
first  devised  this  thing,  stole  up  one  midnight  through  the  crooked  crevice,  on 
the  bare  stone  of  the  cliff  that  served  him  as  a  stairway.  His  torch  was  in  his 
hand,  and  .his  soul  was  set  on  murder.  There  were  bitter  north  winds  driving 
over  the  ocean;  there  were  gray  fogs  and  starless  skies;  there  was  a  single 
ship  striving  heavily  through  a  churning  sea.  It  was  a  fair  chance,  as  he  mut- 
tered to  himself. 

In  his  shingle  hut,  in  the  village  yonder,  no  fresh  food  had  touched  the 
.  lips,  for  months,  of  a  woman  whom  he  loved.  The  leathery  skin  of  some  salted 
fish  had  become  too  great  a  luxury  for  them  to  obtain;  she  had  been  driven 
to  chew  the  broad  ribbon  of  the  seaweeds,  and  grind  the  fishbones  into  the 
likeness  of  flour  to  make  bread:  and  never  made  murmur  or  moan  at  her  priva- 
tion, but  only  showed  the  gnawing  of  famine  by  the  wolfish  glance  of  her  eyes 
and  the  tlrawn  lines  of  her  mouth. 

There  rode  the  ship,— doemed,  surely,  to  perish,  if  lured  here  by  the  light. 
The  rocks,  sharp  as  needles,  hard  as  iron,  over  which  the  sullen  waters  floated, 
would  do  his  work  for  him  unerringly.  Refuse,  that  to  him  would  be  treasures, 
would  be  swept  up  on  the  in-flowing  tide.  Food,  fuel,  most  likely  raiment, 
possibly  gold,  would  be  hurled  up  on  the  foam:  human  creatures,  too,  dying  or 
dead,  who  would,  in  the  mad  clinging  of  men  to  the  riches  that  they  cannot 
take  with  them  beyond  the  grave,  have  bound  about  them  some  belt  of  value 
or  some  bag  of  coin.  There  would  be  wherewithal  to  eat,  and  to  drink,  and  to 
be  clothed  in  his  darksome  and  desolate  cabin.  What  matter  a  deathwail  the 
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more  on  the-  wind?     What  matter  the  ship  sinking  an  hour  soon,  or  an  hour 
late,  to  her  doom  ? 

Kre  no\v  he  hail  thrust  back  a  shivering,  striving  frame  into  the  blinding 
spray,  from  which  it  had  well-nigh  struggled;  ere  now  he  had  stunned,  with  the 
blow  of  his  club,  a  girl  whose  face  had  risen  out  of  the  breakers,  with  wide- 
opened  eyes  of  awful  nppeal  in  the  glare  cast  upon  it  from  the  lightning.  He 
had  done  such  things  before,  he  could  do  them  again,  for  the  sake  of  an  ounce 
of  gold  from  a  finger-ring,  of  a  necklace  of  beads  off  a  maiden's  throat,  (iold 
would  buy  brandy,  the  hot,  strong,  blessed,  accursed  drink  of  forgetf ulness;  and 
the  necklace  would  show  rarely  on  the  long,  stately,  brown  throat  of  his  bona- 
roba.  And  in  his  fashion — tiger's  love  for  tigress — he  loved  the  woman  who 
starved  in  his  hut  on  the  beach. 

So  he  stole  through  the  tortuous,  narrow,  cavernous  way,  winding  upward, 
strep  as  a  ladder,  cramped  as  a  coffin,  going  higher  and  higher,  up  and  up,  into 
the  bowels  of  the  rocks  above.     And  every  now  and  then,  where  he  went « 
ing  like  a  lizard,  with  the  torch  between  his  teeth,  hr  stopped,  and  softly 
upon  the  flame  that  was  dying  down  in  the  damp  and  noxious  air  of  the  chasm. 
It  was  the  spark  of  life  to  him. 

He  felt  a  latent  fear,  that  never  before  had  touched  him,  of  setting  light  to 
his  bonfire.     There  had  come  one  among  them  who  had  set  his  face  stea- 
against  this  evil  trade;  who  had  sworn  that  if  the  false  beacon  blazed  afresh  he 
would  unearth  the  man  that  fed  and  fired  it,  or  perish  like  the  ships  hi 
and  these   men  of  the  western  coast  knew  that  their  visitant  would  keep  his 
word.     Therefore  the  wrecker  went  with  a  certain  terror  at  his  heart,  drawing 
himself   slowly    upward,    as    serpents   crawl,   through    the   perpendicular  cliff 
toward  his  goal  that  hung  two  thousand  feet  and  more  above  the  level  of  tl. 
The   fire  was  ready  piled  there.     It  was  safe   from  all  discovery.     N 
save  those  to  whom  the  secret  of  those  passages   through  the  body  of  the  solid 
rock  was  known,  could   ever  attain  that   height,  which  rose,  a  sheer  st 
wall  of  stone,  up  from  the  shore,  and  was  severed  by  deep  abysses  on  either 
side  from  the  adjacent  rocks. 

He    raised    himself   tediously  and  painfully  up  the  ascent,  in   whose  nar- 
rowed space  and  fetid  air  he  could  scarcely  breathe.     His  hands  at  last  gi. 
the  topmost  ledge;  he  lifted  himself  gradually  on  to  the  highest   point,  where 
his  beacon  was  set.     Tin-  ridge  of  all  the  other  cliffs,  lofty  though   they  were, 
sank  far  below  him:  countless  fathoms  downward  .ullen 

mass  of  water.     The  roar  of  its  waves  ascended  in  a  faint  hoarse  sound,  and  a 
dense  mist  covered  all  the  surface  of  tin- 
There  was  no  light  except  the  glimmer  of  the  slow  match  that   he  bore;  no 
movement  save  his  own,  except  when  a  night-bird  flew  by  on  the  rushing  of  tin- 
north   wind.      lie  took    sure   footsteps  on    the   jagged   uneven   peak;  then   set 
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his  match  to  the  oil-soaked  tow  of  the  torch  that  he  had  carried  in  the  grip 

of  his  teeth. 

• 

The  tow  caught  and  flared  alight;  he  lifted  his  hand  to  fling  the  burning 
flax  upon  the  piled  dry  touchwood,  and  the  tar  barrels  of  his  beacon: — ere  he 
had  cast  it  his  arm  was  seized,  the  torch  was  wrenched  out  of  his  hand,  and 
thrown  flame  downward  over  the  cliffs:  a  man  closed  with  him. 

The  wrecker  was  supple  and  vigorous,  sinewy  of  frame,  and  skilled  in 
physical  exercise, — a  giant,  whose  limbs  were  braced  by  the  strength  of  the 
waves,  and  whose  nerves  were  trained  in  the  daily  habit  of  peril:  but  he  had 
met  his  match  in  his  unknown  foe  who  wrestled  with  him  in  the  blackness  of 
the  night.  With  the  quenched  flame  of  the  torch  all  light  had  gone:  the  sailor 
struggled  by  sheer  instinct,  like  a  wild  beast  attacked  when  it  is  blinded,  and 
strove  to  fling  his  opponent  off  him  and  over  the  rock,  into  the  wailing  waves 
below.  The  part  on  which  they  stood  was  narrow;  a  single  overpoise  would 
have  thrown  them  down  into  the  gulf  beneath,  locked  in  each  other's  grasp; 
yet  neither  thought  once  of  letting  loose  his  hold;  both  struggled  for  the 
mastery. 

No  word  was  uttered:  it  was  an  even  combat  of  sheer  strength,  fought  on 
that  slender,  jutting,  slippery  ledge,  that  overhung  at  such  vast  height  the 
bottomless  pit  of  the  devouring  sea. 

Thrice  the  wrecker  all  but  gained  ascendency,  and  had  his  arms  locked 
round  his  opponent's  waist,  and  well-nigh  lifted  him  up  from  the  stone  on  which 
they  stood,  to  fling  him  over -the  edge  to  meet  his  death.  Thrice  his  antago- 
nist resisted  him,  and  kept  his  feet  as  though  they  had  been  rooted  into  the 
rock  itself. 

It  was  a  darkness  in  which  both  were  blind:  both  knew  that  with  every 
moment  they  might  be  hurled  down  two  thousand  feet  of  air.  Yet  still, — 
neither  loosened  their  grip  one  instant. 

The  curlews  flew  round  their  heads  with  shrill  outcry;  the  noise  of  the  sea 
boomed  louder  as  the  spring-tide  rushed  in;  the  bitter  north  wind  howled  around 
the  peak; — they  strove  together  for  dear  life  on  a  shelf  of  granite  scarce  wider 
tha.n  a  horse's  back. 

The  sailor,  maddened  and  brutalized  by  rage  and  fear,  at  length  made 
frantic  effort  to  get  free  his  arm,  and  draw  the  knife  at  his  belt  from  out  its 
sheath.  His  foe  felt  the  movement  that  he  could  not  see.  With  swift,  keen 
science  the  foe  closed  in,  nearer  still,  with  the  wrecker;  twisted  his  arm  back- 
ward as  men  twist  a  bough  to  break  it;  and  seizing  him  round  the  loins  with 
the  true  athlete's  skill,  shook  him,  swayed  him,  lifted  him,  and  stretched  him 
prostrate. 

The  sailor  was  stunned:  his  head  struck  upon  the  granite.  His  antago- 
nist stood  awhile  breathless,  exhausted,  with  the  sound  of  the  winds  and  wateis 
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surging  dully  on  his  ear,  and  the  blood  in  his  veins  beating  like  pulses.  H« 
could  not  tell  whether  he  had  dealt  death  or  no:  till  he  stooped,  and  passed  his 
hand  over  the  motionless  body,  he  could  not  tell  whether  it  had  not  swayed 
forward  and  been  dashed  into  pieces  on  the  rocks  below. 

The  darkness  was  impenetrable:  even  the  white  Hash  of  a  roused  seagull's 
wing  could  not  be  seen;  he  could  not  move  a  step  lest  he  should  out-tread 
the  narrow  limits  of  the  ledge  on  which  he  stood.  There  was  not  even  the  ray 
of  a  single  star  through  the  storm-wrack  of  the  clouds. 

He  hail  no  means  of  lighting  any  of  the  touchwood  .that  lay  near;  and  if 
he  had  possessed  any  could  not  have  used  his  means,  lest  the  light  should 
have  lured  the  vessel  to  that  very  destruction  which  he  had  risked  his  own  life 
to  avert  from  her.  He  had  no  choice  but  to  rest  where  he  was;  with  his 
back  against  the  pile  of  the  beacon-timbers,  and  the  northern  blasts  raging 
around  him. 

It  had  been  past  midnight  when  the  wrecker  had  gone  forth  to  his  errand: 
he  knew  that  a  few  hours  would  bring  the  dawn. 

Therefore  he  waited,  with  the  man  who,  for  aught  he  knew,  was  dead,  lying 
at  his  feet,  and  the  hungry  sea  fretting  and  raging  far  down  beneath,  as  though 
in  fury,  because  cheated  of  her  prey. 

The  moments  seemed  as  years,  bathed  in  that  gloom,  knowing  that  an 
unfathomable  abyss  yawned  beneath  his  feet,  with  no  sound  .but  the  thunder  of 
the  wind  among  the  cavernous  cliffs-,  with  no  companion  save  a  creature  whom 
he  might  have  slain,  or  who,  if  living,  might  yet  arise  and  fly  at  his  throat. 

As  he  stayed  there,  a  faint  spark  dropped  from  the  torch  among  the 
pine-boughs  that  helped  to  make  the  beacon,  blown    by  the  wind   gathered 
brilliancy,  and  increased  into  a  flame. 

The  bright  spot  caught  his  eye;  with  cautious  movement  he  leaned  and 
caught  the  branch  that  was  on  fire:  it  burned  slowly,  but  gave  a  dull  ruddy 
glimmer,  insufficient  to  be  seen  by  those  at  sea,  but  enough  to  throw  light  on 
the  place  immediately  around  him. 

He  held  it  to  the  wrecker's  face:  the  man's  eyes  changed  and  glared,  his 
senses  had  revived,  though  he  had  not  yet  power  to  move. 

"  It  is  you  !  "   he  gas] 

"It  is  I, — move  a  limb,  and  I  will -shoot  you  dead." 

The  sailor,  lying  there  half  stunned  yet,  and  dazed  by  the  flicker  light  that 
was  held  against  his  sight,  stared  stupidly  at  the  glitter  of  the  pistol. 

••  Why  did  you  not  use  that  before? "he  muttered,  half  conscious,  half 
senseless. 

"  We  should  not  have  been  equal:  you  had  no  firearms." 

The  man  said  nothing;  he  looked  in  sullen  wonder  at  the  face  above  him, 
on  which  the  dim  red  gleam  shone  faintly.  He  was  awed;  and  filled  with  a 
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vague  superstitious  terror.  He  did  not  believe  the  foe  that  he  had  dealt  with 
could  be  mortal. 

"  Can  you  rise  ? "  his  conqueror  asked  him. 

He  tried  to  lift  himself,  obediently:  the  fall  had  bruised  him,  but  had 
broken  no  limbs.  He  moved  his  head  with  a  gesture  of  assent;  his  eyes 
incessantly  fastened  on  the  steel  glisten  of  the  weapon  that  covered  him. 

"You  can  stir; — very  well.  Then  rise  up  and  lead  the  way  down  your 
accursed  passages.  Attempt  to  resist  me, — attempt  to  escape  me, — and  I  will 
send  a  bullet  through  your  brain.  You  know  me:  you  know  that  I  keep  my 
word: — as  I  kept  it  to-night." 

The  wrecker  stared  at  him  with  the  same  stupid  amaze;  as  of  one  who 
beheld  some  being  of  another  world  than  his  own.  Then,  docilely  as  a  dog,  he 
gathered  his  aching  limbs  together,  and  crept  slowly  along  the  ledge,  down  to 
the  aperture  by  which  he  had  ascended,  and  into  the  hollow  space  that  ran 
through  the  substance  of  the.  rock. 

He  dared  not  disobey;  he  essayed  neither  resistance  nor  evasion;  he  knew 
that  the  pistol  was  levelled  at  his  head,  and  that  its  shot  would  pierce  his  brain 
if  he  attempted  to  go  astray  or  to  turn  upon  his  victor. 

The  pine  branch  gave  light  enough  to  illumine  the  tortuous  crevice  as  they 
dragged  themselves  through  it;  he  could  not  turn  aside  because  its  narrow 
twisting  tubes  had  no  crannies,  no  outlets,  no  hiding-places,  and  he  dared  not 
endeavor  to  outstrip  his  pursuer,  because  he  knew  that  his  instant  death  would 
be  the  penalty  of  any  attempt  at  flight.  Once,  pausing  to  take  breath,  he  stole 
a  hasty  glance  backward. 

"  How  did  you  come  there  ?"  he  muttered  in  his  clinched  teeth. 

"  I  scaled  the  cliff." 

"  You  could  not  !     The  face  of  it  is  as  bare  as  a  man's  hand." 

"That  may  be;  but  it  is  not  more  bare  or  more  steep  than  the  wall  of 
an  Alp." 

"  God  !  No  living  soul  ever  tried  it,  but  one,  and  he  was  dashed  to  pieces 
on  the  shore  below." 

"So  I  have  heard." 

"  You  had  heard  that  when  you  ventured  it  ?  " 

"Yes." 

"  And  yet  you  came  ?" 

"  To  stop  you  from  doing  fresh  murder.     That  is  words  enough.     Pass  on." 

The  wrecker's  breath  came  hard  and  fast;  his  great  frame  shook  slightly 
with  a  tremor  as  with  cold;  he  spoke  no  more,  but  crept  on  his  downward  way, 
marvelling  greatly,  and  ashamed. 

The  way  was  long;  the  pine-branch  had  burned  down  to  its  last  inch,  the 
gray  of  the  earliest  dawn  was  breaking  in  the  rain-swept  stormy  skies,  when 
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they  emerged  at  length  from  the  subterraneous  path,  and  came  out  upon  the 
low-lying  level  shore,  on  which  the  high  tide  of  the  sea  was  breaking.  The 
dawn  was  misty,  bitterly  cold,  ushered  in  by  the  wild  north  winds,  that  drove 
the  sand  along  in  clouds,  and  hurled  the  foam  of  the  waves  in  their  faces. 

The  sailor  turned  suddenly  on  him  as  they  came  forth  into  the  open  air. 

••  How  did  you  tell  I  went  to  fire  that  tiling  to-night  ?" 

"I  saw  you  take  a  slow  match  in  your  hand  as  you  left  your  hut:  I  had 
often  thought  you  were  the  criminal  ?  " 

The  man  hung  his  head:  his  eyes  still  glancing  like  a  cowed  wolf's  at  the 
weapon  that  held  him  to  obedience. 

"  I  should  not  have  done  it  if  she  had  not  been  starving,"  he  swore  with  a 
blasphemous  oath.  "  You  do  not  know  what  famine  is  !  " 

The  ga/e  that  kept  such  stern  watch  over  him  softened  wistfully. 

••  Do  I  not  ?  "  he  said  gently. 

Then  without  more  words  he  wertt  over  the  league's  length  of  sand  and 
stone  that  severed  them  from  the  fishing  hamlet;  driving  the  wrecker  before 
him  as  a  moor-dog  drives  a  sheep. 

"  Where  would  you  take  me?"  the  man  muttered,  as  they  drew  nigh  the 
rugged  stairway  cut  out  of  the  face  of  the  cliffs  which  led  to  the  group  of  cabins. 

"To  your  fellows; — for  judgment." 

"They  will  not  let  you  touch  me  !" 

••  That  we  shall  see." 

With  a  quirk  agile  movement,  before  the  fisherman  could  resist,  or  scarce 
knew  what  was  done,  he  had  seized  his  elbows,  drawn  his  arms  behind  his  bark, 
and  bound  the  wrists  tight  in  the  knots  of  a  strong  rope  he  had  carried: — the 
man  was  powerless. 

"  You  do  not  know  me  quite  well  yet,  Rio/,"  he  said  quietly:  Rioz,  gnashing 

th  in  baffled  fury,  and  cursing  his  own   folly  in   letting  himself  be  ; 
like  a  lassoed  bull,  looked  at  him  with  a  look  that  through  its  sullen  passion  had 
something  of  admiration  and  of  reverence. 

••Know  you!"  he  muttered.  "  How  should  one  know  you  ?  Are  you  man, 
or  devil,  or  god  ?" 

••  A  little  of  all,  perhaps;  like  everything  else  that  is  human." 

Then  with  the  rope  in  his  left  hand,  and  the  pistol  in  his  right,  he  forced 
the  wrecker  up  on  to  the  heights  on  which  the  cabins  of  his  jrcople  hung. 

In  the  early  dawn  the  population  —  in  all  some  hundred  souls,  not  more — 
were  stirring,  though  the  raw  mists  of  the  late  autumn  night  still  hung  over 
land  and  water,  wrapping  both  in  its  dusky  and  icy  shroud.  As  ;  seen, 

there  was  a  rush,  a  shout,  a  tumult,  a  shrill  outcry,  from  men's  and  \v 
and  children's  voices;  the  boats,  th-  e  huts,  the  rude  beds  of    dried 

vere  all  abandoned  as  by  one  single  impulse;  the  little  cluster  of  dwellings 
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broke  into  agitated  life,  as  a  hive  of  bees  breaks  into  violent  movement  when 
its  swarm  is  stirred.  A  score  of  men  were  round  them  on  the  instant,  naked 
knives  flashing  in  their  hands,  yells  and  curses  on  their  lips,  wonder  and  eager- 
ness and  fury  in  their  eyes. 

The  conqueror  of  Rioz  stood  unmoved  in  the  din,  holding  the  wrecker  like 
a  chained  beast. 

"  This  man  is  the  assassin,"  he  said  briefly.  "  If  there  be  any  among  you 
who  would  say  fair  words  for  a  murderer,  let  him  speak  them.  I  will  hear." 

The  tumult  of  the  blaspheming  and  threatening  voices  sank  on  a  sudden  as 
a  storm-wind  lulls:  hardened,  brutalized,  strong  in  clannish  loyalty,  and  indif- 
ferent of  bloodshed  as  they  were,  they  did  not  care  to  take  this  guilt  upon  their 
own  heads  thus. 

The  man  himself  never  spoke:  he  only  watched,  with  intent  and  thirsty  eyes, 
first  the  faces  of  his  comrades,  then  the  face  of  his  accuser.  There  was  a  dead 
silence  for  a  moment;  then  the  force  of  tribe-love  and  the  brotherhood  of  com- 
mon habit,  common  need,  common  peril,  got  stronger  than  their  shame;  they 
clamored  in  unison  for  his  release.  One  of  their  brood  should  not  be  bound, 
not  be  arraigned,  not  be  chastised;  one  of  their  race  should  not  be  subject  to 
the  laws  of  other  men.  They  were  free;  they  owned  no  ruler;  they  acknowl- 
edged no  code;  one  of  themselves  should  not  be  fettered  while  they  had  knives 
to  free  him.  Sc  they  shouted,  pressing  forward  in  the  white  sulphurous  mist, 
a  throng  of  reckless,  fearless,  free-born  animals,  who  owned  no  kingdom  save 
the  ocean,  and  no  master  save  the  storm-wind.  He  heard  them,  in  peace; 
knowing  nothing  more  likely  than  that  their  knives  would  be  sheathed  in  his 
own  breast,  but  never  letting  loose  his  grasp  on  the  bound  wrists  of  his 
captive. 

After  awhile  the  rage  of  words  died  down  once  more  into  an  ominous 
sullen  muttering;  in  that  instant's  pause  he  spoke. 

"You  have  had  your  speech;  now  give  me  mine.  Night  after  night,  for 
three  winters,  a'  lying  light  has  blazed  upon  your  coast  to  lure  good  ships 
to  their  destruction.  You  told  me  you  were  ignorant  of  which  among  you 
was  the  criminal.  I  believed  you.  You  are  brave  men;  and  brave  men  do 
not  lie.  A  blacker  sin,  one  more  treacherous,  one  more  cowardly,  never 
stained  a  human  life.  It  was  a  reproach  to  your  seaboard;  a  shame  on  your 
manhood  that  such  a  guilt  was  harbored,  and  allowed  to  grow,  and  thrive,  and 
continue,  undetected  and  unavenged,  among  you.  You  did  naught  in  it — 
whether  from  fear,  whether  from  conspiracy,  I  leave  to  your  own  consciences. 
So  the  work  seemed  left  to  my  hand,  and  I  did  it.  I  have  watched  many 
nights;  in  vain.  To-night  I  seized  Rioz,  red-handed  in  the  act;  putting  his 
flame  to  that  infernal  pile.  That  his  greed  might  have  some  miserable  spoil — 
some  keg  of  wine,  some  bale  of  wool,  some  sack  of  wetted  corn,  some  case  of 
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rotting  fruit,  he  was  about  to  light  the  blaze  that  would  have  brought  a  helpless 
vessel  to  her  shipwreck,  and  murdered  all  the  human  lives  she  bore.  It  has 
been  done  many  times  ere  this:  more  deaths  than  he  could  count  lie  on  his 
soul.  For  sake  of  some  wretched  pillage  to  sate  his  hunger  or  his  wine  lust, 
.^e  of  some  glimmer  of  gold  to  satisfy  the  miser's  avarice  within  him,  he 
has  doomed  men  and  women  and  children  to  death  under  your  waves.  You 
can  be  brutal  enough;  you  can  have  scant  pity  for  the  fleeting  life;  you  can 
strip  the  gold  off  a  woman's  throat  ere  yet  her  corpse  is  cold;  but  if  you  sanc- 
tion such  murders  as  these,  you  are  fiends  and  not  men.  By  this  crime  you 
are  all  disgraced.  It  is  not  enough  that  you  may  not  have  set  your  own  match 
to  the  WO0d,  thrown  your  own  beam  to  the  pile.  That  this  thing  has  been  done, 
and  been  pardoned,  and  been  protected  among  you,  is  sufficient  to  brand  you  all 
with  its  infamy.  The  blood-thirst  of  Rioz  must  run  in  your  veins,  though  his 
arm  alone  had  nerve  to  raise  the  torch  and  awake  the  fire.  There  are  noble 
souls  among  you;  are  they  all  dead  or  sleeping,  that  this  disgrace  raises  no 
wrath?  that  this  murderer  has  lived  with  his  sin  unvisited  in  your  midst?" 

They  were  silent,  touched  with  remorse  and  burnt  with  shame;  knowing 
that  this  sin  had  been  harbored  among  them,  half  in  sympathy,  half  in  despera- 
tion; knowing  that  they  had  been  willing  that  it  should  be  sheltered  in  sc> 
knowing  that  there  were  others  in  their  community  who  had  shared  itsguiitand 
shared  its  spoils.  They  dared  not  claim  the  murderer  again  from  the  hands  of 
his  accuser:  they  dared  not  either  denounce  the  bloodguiltiness  from  which 
their  own  souls  were  not  pure.  They  hung  together,  stilled,  enraged,  ashamed, 
uncertain — Rioz  looked  at  them,  and  laughed. 

"Ye  are  bold  comrades  at  need!     Well — I  say  naught.     It  was  an  evil 
deed:  but  I  am  willing  to  bear  its  brunt.     It  was  my  thought  and  my  . 
was  only  the  plunder  ye  shared  !     Kill    me, — and  ye  shall,  in  justice,  kill  also 
every  man   that  ever  drank  of  my  wine  or  borrowed  my  gold.     There  !     Will 
not  that  thin  your  numbers  ?" 

The  accusation  and  the  irony,  bearing  the  sting  of  truth  in 'them,  inflamed 
against  him  every  creature  of  the  throng,  which  a  moment  before  had 
clamorous  to  recover  him  from  chastisement.  They  rushed  at  him  to  strike 
their  knives  at  his  half-bare  body;  they  cried  aloud  for  him  to  be  i;iven  to 
them;  they  hooted  him,  and  reviled  him,  and  demanded  that  he  should  be 
theirs,  that  they  might  cast  him  down  from  the  peak  where  his  bonfire  had 
blazed  ! 

His  captor  beat  them  off,  and  flung  them  back;  and  smiled  where  he  stood 
at  bay. 

"  Kioz  !  I  brought  you  for  their  judgment.  You  believed  that  they  would 
not  let  a  hair  of  your  head  be  injured:  see  now  what  the  fellowship  of  guilt  is 
worth  !  Will  you  have  my  judgment  or  theirs  ?  " 
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The  wrecker  ground  his  strong  white  teeth,  and  faced  the  brethren  on  whose 
loyalty  he  had  counted. 

"  Ye  curs  !  ye  were  willing  enough  to  take  a  stoup  of  my  rich  red  drinks 
for  yourselves,  and  a  roll  of  my  bright  silks  for  your  light-o'-loves;  ye  were 
willing  enough  to  have  barrels  of  rice  and  tubs  of  salted  meat  rolled  from  the 
caves  to  your  cabins,  in  the  hard  days  of  your  hunger:  ye  were  willing  enough 
to  have  all  that  the  beacon  brought,  and  ye  fed  it,  and  fanned  it,  and  called  it 
a  devil  that  was  better  than  a  god,  many  and  many  a  time.  And  now  ye  are 
gone  against  me:  now  ye  are  clamoring  for  my  body,  that  ye  may  fling  it 
down  on  the  rocks  !  Ye  sharks  !  there  is  but  one  man  on  this  shore  this  dawn. , 
It  is  this  man  who  has  brought  me  rope-bound  like  a  netted  calf.  Look  you — 
he  scaled  that  cliff  that  has  no  footing  for  a  goat,  just  to  stand  between  me 
and  that  ship;  he  perilled  his  life  fifty  times  because  he  had  sworn  that  my 
bonfire  should  never  redden  the  skies  again;  he  could  have  shot  me  and  flung 
me  into  the  sea,  and  he  never  used  his  pistol,  because  I  had  no  arms  of  that 
like  about  me.  That  was  what  he  did — Tricotrin.  And  I  say  that  I  give  my 
life  to  him;  and  I  will  be  judged  by  him  and  not  by  you — ye  spawn  of  the 
devil-fish,  that  will  suck  the  dead  men's  bones  but  will  cry  out  that  ye  never 
took  life  !  He  may  throw  me  off  the  rock,  if  he  will:  but  ye — come  one  inch 
nearer  to  me,  and,  bound  though  I  be,  I  will  find  a  means  to  brain  the  best 
among  ye  !  " 

They  were  men  as  bold  as  he,  and  of  like  passions;  but  for  once  they  hung 
back  in  silence,  and  for  once  their  knives  were  never  lifted:  conscience  made 
cowards  of  them. 

"Tricotrin,"  they  muttered.  "You  have  taken  him,  you  must  deal  with 
him  as  you  will." 

Tricotrin  looked  at  them  awhile,  and  answered  them  nothing:  then  he 
turned  to  the  wrecker. 

"  Follow  me,  Rioz." 

The  fisherman  followed  him  without  a  word;  he  went  down  the  side  of  the 
cliff  and  on  to  the  flat  yellow  shore.  The  day  had  now  broken,  with  a  faint 
red  flush  changing  the  gray  of  the  sky:  in  the  tender  shadowy  light  a  single 
ship  was  gliding.  The  wild  winds  of  the  night  had  sunk  to  silence;  the  sea, 
though  heavy  still,  rolled  quietly;  the  vessel  moved  unharmed  over  its  waters. 

He  looked  at  it,  then  looked  at  Rioz:  the  wrecker  turned  away  with  a 
shudder. 

He  was  not  altogether  vile;  though  he  had  steeped  his  soul  in  murder  he 
had  not  burnt  out  his  conscience:  if  the  woman  he  had  loved  had  not  hungered 
he  would  not  have  sinned. 

His  captor  let  him  stand  there  awhile,  with  his  hands  bound  in  the  knotted 
cords,  and  his  head  sunk  on  his  breast,  and  his  eyes  afraid  to  look  upon  that 
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innocent  thing,  afar  there  on  the  waters,  which,  had  his  guilt  had  its  way, 
would  now  have  In/en  a  shattered,  shapeless,  sinking  mass,  with  the  billows 
breaking  over  the  place  of  its  nameless  grave. 

Then  he  spoke. 

"  l\ioz — you  are  content  to  abide  by  my  judgment  ? 

The  wrecker  gave  a  motion  of  assent. 

"  You  heard  what  your  comrades'  sentence  would  have  been.  They  were 
willing  to  shelter  your  sin  while  it  was  safe  in  secrecy;  but  when  it  had  been 
.,ed  to  the  light  of  day  they  would  have  cast  your  body  from  the  rocks. 
That  is  ever  the  fellowship  of  sin;  a  parasite  when  the  sin  is  successful,  a 
traitor  when  the  sin  is  discovered.  If  they  had  been  just  men,  and  stainless, 
their  sentence  on  you  had  not  been  too  severe:  you  have  doomed  oth 
perish,  you  could  not  deem  it  unjust  if  you  suffered  by  the  same  death  as  your 
victims.  If  there  had  been  no  guilt  among  them  there  had  been  no  marvel  if 
they  hail  cast  you  forth  from  them,  and  slain  you,  in  loathing  and  in  vengeance. 
But  they  have  not  the  right  to  deal  thus  with  you:  their  own  hands  are  not 
unsoiled,  their  own  souls  are  not  pure.  Von  have  said  that  you  would  not  rebel 
if  1  bade  you  leap  from  your  beacon-point  into  the  sea;  that  is  to  speak  idly: 
you  know  I  am  not  a  murderer:  but  will  you  obey  as  passively  if  I  send  you  to 
your  rightful  due — the  galleys  ?  " 

The  wrecker  made  no  answer.     He  did  not  lift  his  head  from  his  br- 
but  under  his  dusky,  weather-beaten  skin,  the  blood  came  and  went  in  rapid 
flush  and  pallor,  and  his  teeth  were  set  like  a.  mastiff's. 

"  So  long  as  the  galleys  are  the  means  whereby  your  country  visits  a  criminal 
for  his  acts,  you  cannot  claim  exemption  from  them,"  pursued  the  grave,  gentle 
accents  of  his  judge.  "  For  less  than  you  have  done,  men  have  forfeited  their 
lives  upon  the  scaffold.  If  for  one  murder  done,  in  ra^h  passion  or  jealous 
wrath,  the  murderer  perish,  how  shall  you  escape?  Von  who  cannot  number 
the  creatures  that  through  you  may  have  been  stifled  in  those  waters  !  you  who 
•  loomed  the  young  with  the  old,  the  innocent  with  the  guilty,  to  perish  by 
a  hideous  death  for  this  sake  only:— that  your  hearth  might  have  fuel,  that 
your  trencher  might  have  bread  !  If  your  hand  have  never  thrust  any  strug- 
gling body  back  into  the  waves — if  your  steel  have  never  ended  the  thr< 
BOOM  quivering  wretch, — none  the  less  have  you  bloodguiltiness  upon  your  soul; 
unredeemed  even  by  such  motive  as  the  tyrannicide  or  the  fanatic  may  plead 
for  his  crime.  If  I  deliver  you  up  to  the  tribunal;  if  I  take  you  to  the  sentence 
of  the  galleys;  if  for  all  the  rest  of  the  years  yon  shall  live  you  shall  toil  in 
chains,  eat  and  drink  the  bread  and  water  of  bitterness,  be  branded  to evet 
that  looks  on  you,  labor  like  the  mill-horse  under  the  threat  of  the  whip,  live  in 
a  hell  of  foul  utterance  and  evil  passimi,  never  again  see  the  leaping  gladness 
of  the  ocean,  :  tin  breast  the  winds  and  the  waves  in  all  the  exultation 
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of  your  strength,  never  again  look  into  the  eyes  or  kiss  the  mouth  of  a  woman 
you  love, — tell  me,  will  my  judgment  be  more  than  justice?" 

A  great  shudder  shook  the  mighty  limbs  of  the  fettered  man. 

He  was  silent  many  moments.  Then  at  length  he  answered — the  truth, 
sullen  yet  resolute. 

"  No.     It  will  be  just." 

Tricotrin  looked  at  him  long  and  earnestly. 

"  Brute  and  fiend  though  you  are,  you  have  greatness  in  you,"  he  muttered. 
"  For  you  have  courage,  and  you  have  truth." 

The  wrecker  did  not  hear;  his  eyes  were  fastened  on  the  receding  ship  sail- 
ing through  the  soft,  young  light;  his  thoughts  were  fastened  on  the  dull,  drear, 
endless  years  that  waited  for  him  in  the  galley-slave's  doom. 

Tricotrin  waited  awhile,  letting  this  thought  fasten  on  and  penetrate  the 
long-brutalized  conscience  of  the  man  with  whom  he  dealt. 

"  If  you  had  gone  back  from  your  word,  and  disputed  the  fairness  of  that 
doom,  I  should  have  abandoned  you  to  it  as  a  worthless  and  hopeless  ruffian," 
he  said,  curtly.  "  But  you  are  brave  enough,  true  enough,  to  confess  its  justice. 
There  must  be  some  core  of  honesty  in  you  yet.  If  the  guillotine  came  down 
on  your  neck,  you  would  have  no  more  than  justice  still.  But — I  believe  that 
there  is  that  in  you  which  may  be  worth  the  saving.  The  galleys  will  not  save 
you;  they  will  only  cage  you  in,  as  a  wild  beast  is  caged,  and  deprive  you  of 
the  power  to  do  evil.  It  is  a  hard  question, — how  to  disarm  and  punish  crime; 
made  so  hard  by  such  as  you,  that  we  cannot  wonder  that  the  world's  wisdom 
utterly  fails  at  solving  it.  The  galleys  will  withhold  you  from  doing  added 
crime;  but  that  will  be  all.  They  will  make  a  sullen,  venomous,  half-mad, 
blasphemous  outcast  of  you,  with  all  the  will  to  do  tenfold  worse  than  you  have 
done,  and  only  held  back  from  action  by  the  irons  on  your  ankles  and  the 
scourge  on  your  back.  If  I  see  you  a  score  years  hence,  I  shall  see  in  you 
a  man  whose  last  state  is  a  million  times  darker  than  his  first.  You  will  be  a 
tiger,  whose  claws  are  cut  indeed,  but  whose  lusts  to  kill  are  fiercer  than  ever. 
They  will  paralyze  your  limbs,  but  they  will  only  inflame  your  passions.  \\VI1 
— if  you  have  had  no  care  for  the  better  powers  that  are  in  you,  why  should 
your  rulers  have  care  ?  If  you  have  chosen  to  strangle  the  higher  life  in  you, 
why  should  they  heed  aught  save  your  animal  instinct  to  slay  that  it  is  their 
office  to  stifle  and  prevent?  You  will  be  treated  like  a  caged  wild-beast. 
Well — why  not  ?  since  you  have  far  viler  savageness  in  you  than  the  poor 
beasts,  who  never  slaughter  their  kind  ?  " 

Rioz  heard — with  dogged  patience. 

"  I  do  not  resist,"  he  said,  slowly.  "  It  is  right,  I  daresay.  And  I  said 
that  you  should  do  as  you  would." 

Tricotrin's  eyes  filled  with  a  great  pity. 
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"Do  as  I  would?  Well,  then  hear  what  it  is  I  would  do.  It  is  this:  I 
would  save  you  from  yourself.  The  galleys  would  save  others  from  you;  but 
I  would  go  further  than  that  if  I  could.  What  lives  you  have  wrecked  y<m 
alone  can  tell;  I  know  only  that  your  false  beacon  has  flamed  many  times,  and 
would  have  brought  yon  ship  to  her  death-throe  to-night.  Therefore  I  know 
you — a  murderer.  In  full  intent,  if  not  in  actual  deed.  There  can  be  no  pica, 
no  palliation,  for  the  vileness  of  your  guilt.  Viler,  I  think,  there  cannot  be 
upon  earth.  But  even  for  your  deeds  there  can  be  atonement;  even  for  your 
offences  there  can  be  expiation.  One  life  saved  by  you  from  those  waters  will 
be  better  amend  for  your  crime  than  twenty  years  spent  at  the  galleys.  The 
galleys  would  simply  waste  your  life,  and  render  it  powerless  for  evil.  I  would 
employ  your  life,  and  render  it  powerful  for  good.  There  is  truth  in  you,  and 
courage.  They  must  be  fit  for  other  things  than  murder  and  pillage.  There- 
fore, I  will  not  drive  you  out  to  the  doom  that  by  law  would  await  you.  I  will 
sentence  you  otherwise;  if  you  have  the  force  in  you  I  think,  you  will  bear 
it;  if  not,  you  must  carry  the  galley-chain.  You  will  live  alone  on  that  rock 
where  your  fire  has  blazed;  you  will  hold  no  communion  with  your  fellows; 
you  will  subsist  as  you  may  on  the  bare  food  you  can  glean  from  the  shore  and 
the  sea;  you  are  a  strong  swimmer,  a  bold  sailor,  you  will  do  your  utmost  to 
succor  and  to  save  all  life  that  comes  in  peril  off  your  headland.  I  give  you 
— solitude,  hardship,  travail,  atonement.  Being  of  a  brave  temper,  you  will  not 
flinch  from  the  working  out  of  your  doom.  Go, — you  are  free." 

And  he  severed  the  cords  that  bound  the  wrecker's  strong  wrists  together. 

Rioz  had  lifted  his  head,  and  looked  him  hard  in  the  eyes,  as  his  condemna- 
tion was  uttered.  As  the  rope  fell  from  his  arms  and  left  him  at  liberty,  a 
great  change  passed  over  his  face;  its  savage  gloom  passed  away,  its  wolfish 
glance  softened  and  lightened. 

"  You  trust  me  ? "  he  muttered.  "  You  shall  see,  then, — I  will  do  your 
bidding.  It  is  bitter;  yet  it  is  just.  I  may  go  mad  on  that  rock;  it  is  like 
enough.  Loneliness  kills  man's  brain,  they  say.  But  while  I  have  sense  I  will 
be  true  to  you.  And  you  are  merciful,  too — you  leave  me  the  sea,  and  the 
wind,  and  the  air." 

His  voice  died  in  his  throat;  he  turned  away  to  go  out  to  his  doom. 

But  the  man  who  had  judged  him  followed  him,  and  laid  his  hand  on  his 
shoulder  gently,  yet  with  firm  and  tenacious  touch. 

"  Nay — I  give  you  not  utter  solitude.  That  were  to  be  more  brutal  than 
the  galleys.  Nor  will  I  leave  you  to  work  out  my  sentence  unaided.  We  will 
dwell  on  that  rock  together." 

Rioz  stared  blankly  at  him,  with  glazed,  burning  eyes  wide  open. 

"  You  ! — you  !  You  have  done  no  evil  ?  Why  should  you  care  whether 
I  drown,  or  rot,  or  go  mad  ?  Why  should  you  suffer  to  save  me  ?" 
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Tricotrin  smiled;  the  smile  was  weary,  and  more  sad  than  tears. 

"Chut  !  When  you  have  famine,  you  cure  it  in  one  fashion;  when  I  have 
famine,  I  cure  it  in  another.  There  are  two  treasures  we  may  both  find  on 
that  bleak,  wind-beaten  headland — yours  expiation,  and  mine  peace." 

And  for  three  long  years  he  dwelt  there — sole  companion  of  an  assassin. 
There  were  many  lives  that  he  saved  from  the  pitiless  waters;  but  there  was 
one  life  that  he  saved  from  a  deeper  abyss  than  the  lowest  depths  of  the  ocean. 

It  was  thus  that  he  dealt  with  the  sorrow  within  him.  It  was  thus  that  he 
wrenched  the  iron  from  out  his  own  soul,  by  wringing  the  blackness  of  guilt 
from  the  soul  of  another. 


CHAPTER  XXXII. 

IN  midwinter  all  Paris  was  dancing. 

Paris  dances  as  nothing  else  can  under  the  sun  or  the  stars.  Did  she  not 
dance  when  her  stones  ran  blood;  dance  when  dynasties  fell  at  her  word;  dance 
on  the  icy  glacis  of  Breda;  dance  while  the  steel  cut  down  through  her  loftiest 
throats;  dance  when  the  bastard  son  of  Louis  Quinze  drowned  with  the  roll  of 
his  drums  the  dying  words  of  Louis  Seize  ?  Paris  dances  ever:  beautiful,  ter- 
rible thing,  half  child,  half  wanton,  twin  angel  and  assassinatress  that  she  is; 
dances  on  under  the  million  lights  of  her  winter-nights  as  under  the  glorious 
suns  of  her  summer-eves,  under  the  fetters  of  tyrannies  as  under  the  banners 
of  freedom. 

They  danced  in  the  palaces,  they  danced  in  the  mansions,  they  danced  in 
every  hall,  and  coffee-room,  and  concert  place,  and  singing-booth,  and  covered 
garden,  in  this  winter-time.  In  every  spot  feet  flew,  like  autumn  leaves  blown 
by  wild  breezes;  and  laughter  echoed  like  the  chimes  of  sleigh-bells;  and  men 
and  women  went  mad  with  the  joyous  delirium  of  motion.  Specially  they 
danced  in  an  abandonment  of  revelry  in  the  great  hall  of  the  Elysee  Mont- 
martre;  grisettes,  and  students,  and  fruit-girls,  and  working  men,  and  all  that 
was  maddest  and  brightest  of  the  labor-world  and  the  student-world  of  Paris. 
They  lost  all  sense  save  that  one  sense  of  the  hot,  intoxicated  delight  of  bpund- 
less,  leaping,  whirling,  spinning,  unceasing  motion;  like  the  whirlwind  in  its 
speed,  like  brandy  in  its  strength,  like  tiger's  frolic  in  its  play.  They  danced 
as  not  even  in  Paris  that  night  did  any  dance  elsewhere.  For  above  the  noise 
of  the  hired  bands,  which,  indeed,  did  sink  hushed  and  abashed  in  rivalry  by 
it,  was  the  music  that  Paris  loved  best,  the  music  that  had  in  its  marvellous 
melody  all  the  color  of  a  Titian,  all  the  glow  of  strong  wine,  all  the  rush  of  a 
swift-running  river,  all  the  revelry  of  a  royal  carousal.  One  played  for  them 
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who  would   not   play  at   the  bidding  of  monarchs;   but  who  cast  out,  to  those 
who  hud  not  gold  to  purchase  pleasure,  the  lavish  treasures  of  his  genius. 

That  music  could  do  with  them  as  it  would;  and  now  it  bade  them  dance 
on  through  the  long  winter's  night,  and  forget  that  cold,  and  pain,  and  In. 
and  toil  and  envy  were  their  daily  portions  in  the  world  that  was  white  with  its 
new  year's  virginal  snows. 

The  player  laughed  oftentimes  as  he  played,  with  rich  gay  laughter;  but 
oftener  still  there  came  the  look  in  his  eyes  as  of  the  dreamy  deep  meditation, 
the  awed  surprise  and  yet  serenity  of  one  who  beholds  visions  that  none  around 
him  see.  His  face  was  the  face  of  a  poet;  and  it  had  but  more  fire,  more  force, 
more  beauty  for  the  silver-white  waves  of  the  abundant  hair,  dashed  back  like 
a  lion's  mane.  Hour  after  hour  the  music  pealed  out,  untiring,  exhaustless; 
music  for  which  kings  would  have  rained  down  their  wealth,  for  which  these 
dancers  of  the  populace  could  only  give  their  love.  But  this  one  gift  they  gave 
in  lavish  measure;  and  when  at  length  the  melodies  ceased,  the  vast  crowd 
pausing,  shouted  as  with  one  throat  such  a  chi  irs  before  had  rung  out 

for  the  great  and  beloved  tribune  of  the  people,  when  (labriel   Mirabeau   had 
paused  among  them. 

Such  welcome,  the  cannon  of  royal  entries,  the  troops  of  Imperial  guard, 
the  magnetixed  fear  of  a  subject  nation,  cannot  give,  though  trumpets  call,  and 
drums  roll,  and  artillery  thunder  from  dawn  till  sunset. 

He  could  have  led  them  where  he  would— these  bright,  wild,  tender,  fero- 
cious children  of  Paris,  so  idolatrous  in  worship,  so  merciless  in  hate.  He 
could  have  led  them  where  he  would,  to  hurl  down  the  gates  of  palaces,  to  dash 
aside  the  serried  ranks  of  guards,  to  scatter  princes  as  chaff  before  the  winds, 
to  steep  new-born  liberties  in  a  fell  baptism  of  blood. 

They  tossed  flowers  high  in  the  air;  they  flung  up  their  arms  in  the  bright 

light;  they  thronged  about  with  passionate  eagerness;  the  breasts  of  the  women 

1   like  waves   under  a  storm,  the   brows  of  the  men  burned   red  with  the 

i    freedom  struck  alight  by  his  art  in  their  souls.      He  looked  down  on 

their  upturned  faces  and  on  their  breathless,  tumultuous  homage,  and  smiled; 

— the  smile  whose  meaning  lay  far  beyond  them. 

••  My  children  !     No  gratitude  between  us.     Is  there  not  love  ? " 

Tjicotrin — bohcmian  and  wanderer,  nameless  and  homeless  among  men — 
had  a  kingdom  greater  than  monarchs  held,  a  power  greater  than  the  sceptre 
can  command. 

Through  the  bitter  brilliant  wintry  night  he  walked,  later  on,  straight]}-  and 
swiftly,  with  the  free  long  sh  p  of  a  forest  animal,  along  the  chill  snc 

\  of    Paris.      As  he  went  he  sang,  in  a  voice   that    rang  through   the   still- 
and  made  the  sullen  fro/.en  patrol  listen,  with  a  smile  on  his  face,  t<>  that 
joyous,  drinking,  and  amorous  carol.  "  Sur  a 
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"  I  unlearn  all  my  Latin 
On  two  red  lips  of  satin, 
And  study  night  and  morning. 
All  other  science  scorning, 
The  art  of  those  twin  roses  ! 

"  High  in  air  the  sky-lark  sings, 

As  to  me  a  maiden  brings 
«  Fruit  ripe  as  her  breast  is  white, 

And  wine  that  is  full  of  light, 
And  red  as  her  cheek's  roses  ! 

"  No  chair  of  state  can  lure  me, 
No  classic  bribe  insure  me, 
But  all  the  lore  of  ages 
I  gleam  from  those  sweet  pages, 
Of  Love's  own  leaves  of  roses  !  " 

The  snow  was  falling  heavily,  and  was  deep  upon  the  earth:  he  went  through 
it,  and  over  it,  with  a  step  firm  as  a  soldier's,  light  and  free  as  a  gypsy's.  An 
old  man  dragging  himself  wearily  and  painfully  along,  shivering,  glanced  wist- 
fully at  his  lighted  meerschaum.  He  stopped,  pulled  a  knot  of  tobacco  and 
a  pipe  from  his  pocket,  filled  the  bowl  and  lit  it;  then  gave  it  to  the  aged 
creature. 

"  Smoke  and  forget,  my  friend  !  The  pipe  is  our  best  comrade  after 
death  !  "—then  he  went  on  chanting  his  rose-song. 

A  little  child  lay  curled  on  a  doorstep,  blue,  numb,  almost  frozen,  quite 
heart-broken,  sobbing  himself  into  a  fatal  slumber.  Tricotrin  paused  again, 
lifted  up  the  boy,  and  shook  him  from  his  trance:  in  the  little,  weary,  whitened 
face  there  were  exceeding  innocence  and  grief. 

"  Have  you  no  home  ? " 

"  No." 

"  No  mother  ? " 

"  No." 

"  How  old  are  you  ?  " 

"  Six,  I  think." 

"  And  all  alone  ?  " 

"  All  alone." 

"  Not  of  Paris  ?  " 

"  No.  My  father  came  from  the  west — very  far  away, — to  get  work ;  and 
there  was  none:  they  are  ceasing  to  build,  they  say.  So  we  starved;  and  my 
father  killed  himself.  He  is  in  that  terrible  black  house  by  the  river " 

"  And  has  left  you  and  Paris  a  legacy  to  one  another?  Scarcely  fair;  since 
without  him  you  would  have  remained  in  the  peaceful  regions  of  the  Unarrived: 
and  disembodied  souls  neither  want  bread  nor  get  blue  with  cold.  Well  !  you 
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see  that  passage,  and  the  door  under  the  third  lamp?  Run  quick  there;  ask 
for  the  woman  of  the  house.  Tell  her  that  Tricotrin  has  sent  you:  that  you 
are  to  sleep  on  his  bed,  be  warmed  at  his  fire,  have  some  milk  and  some  bread, 
and  forget  yourself  in  dreamland  till  the  morning.  Then — well  then  we  will 
see  what  substitute  we  can  discover  for  this  impolite  father  of  yours,  who  sent 
you  into  this  best  of  all  possible  worlds  and  never  had  the  decent  complaisancy 
to  secure  you  a  crust  in  it.  Off,  little  one — quick  !  " 

The  child  stared  up  at  him  through  the  falling  snow  with  wide-opened 
wondering  eyes,  thinking  of  the  figures  of  the  angels  Gabriel  and  Michael  that 
he  had  seen  in  churches,  and  marvelling  which  of  the  twain  this  was  that  now 
had  mercy  on  him  in  this  bleak  and  brutal  night.  Then, — remembering  him 
of  the  milk  and  bread  of  which  this  grand  and  pitiful  angel  had  spoken,  and 
moved  by  his  famished  desolate  heart, — he  looked  up  once  swiftly,  half  afraid, 
then  threw  his  arms  about  his  benefactor's  knees  and  covered  his  feet  with 
kisses.  Tricotrin  shook  him  softly  away. 

"Chut !  I  am  no  god — only  a  stray  thing  like  yourself.  Go  quick  !  you 
want  the  bread  and  milk,  and  the  wood  fire." 

The  child  ran,  with  fresh  life  put  in  his  chilled  starved  limbs:  Tricotrin 
went  on,  singing  his  drinking  song. 

A  little  way  farther  down  the  street  there  sat  a  small,  brown,  shaggy, 
shivering  dog,  of  no  value,  of  no  beauty,  shaking  all  over  with  the  cold  and 
howling  piteously.  He  paused  once  more,  and  stroked  it,  and  talked  awhile  to 
it,  and  its  grief  fell  into  a  lower  key,  and  became  a  plaintive  sighing  sound. 
Its  bones  were  almost  through  its  skin,  its  eyes  were  bleared  and  blind,  its 
misery  was  great. 

"  (let  out,  you  moaning  brute  !"  cried  a  woman  from  a  garret-lattice  above, 
as  she  thrust  her  head  into  the  darkness  and  aimed  at  the  little  dog  a  heavy 
billet  of  wood. 

Tricotrin  caught  the  wood  as  it  came,  and  saved  the  cur  the  blow. 

"  I  riend,"  he  said,  quietly  glancing  up,  "  if  you  had  sent  the  famished  thing 
a  piece  of  a  loaf,  it  had  been  softer  to  his  stomach  and  to  my  hand  !  " 

The  woman  peeped  at  him  by  the  faint  gas  gleam. 

"Is  it  you,  Tricotrin?"  she  said,  half  sullenly,  half  ashamed.  "I  would 
not  grudge  the  mongrel  a  bone;  but  it  is  such  a  wretched  beast  to  howl. 
Look  you:  it  belonged  to  a  young  man  that  lived  here;  a  fool  who  was 
forever  scribbling  over  every  scrap  of  paper  he  could  find,  and  thinking  he  was 
born  to  be  a  poet — God's  mercy  !  Well — he  could  not  buy  a  leek  for  his  soup 
at  last,  and  he  had  no  shirts  but  the  one  he  had  on,  and  he  could  do  nothing 
but  scribble,  scribble,  scribble.  So  the  other  day  we  had  to  break  his  door 
open,  and  we  found  him  stark  and  stiff  on  the  mattress, — there  was  a  charcoal 
pan  just  burned  out,  and  all  his  poems  were  a  little  heap  of  rent  paper.  Now 
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that  cur  you  see  there  belonged  to  him:  and  drive  it  away  how  we  will,  it 
always  comes  back,  and  sits  under  his  window,  and  howls  like  that.  Who  is  to 
bear  such  a  noise  ?  It  will  not  go  away.  And  who  is  to  feed  it,  a  thing  worth 
nothing  ?  I  will  have  it  flung  in  the  river,  or  sell  it  to  a  student  to  cut  up  with 
his  dissecting  knife." 

Tricotrin  took  the  little  animal  up  in  his  arms,  and   stroked   afresh   the 
matted  broken  hair. 

"  Fidelity  pays  thee  ill,  poor  little  wretch  !  "  he  murmured.  "  Ah  !  thou 
art  not  alone  !  " 

"  You  have  none  of  that  dead  lad's  writings  ?  "  he  asked  aloud. 

"  Not  I,"  the  woman  answered  from  above.  "  He  had  torn  them  to  bits,  I 
tell  you.  There  was  one  roll  indeed,  one  on  which  he  had  writ  that  he  had 
not  had  the  courage  to  destroy  it — he  believed  it  would  make  his  name  live, 
though  his  body  had  been  killed  by  hunger.  But  I  burnt  it  in  my  stove  as 
soon  as  I  could:  how  could  I  tell  it  was  not  what  would  get  me  into  trouble 
with  the  police  ?  " 

She  shut  her  lattice  sharply,  unwilling  to  squander  more  time  and  more 
words  on  such  poor  things  as  a  mongrel  dog  and  a  dead  poet.  Tricotrin  again 
went  on  his  way  with  the  little  shivering  beast  in  the  folds  of  his  loose  fur  coat. 
It  had  ceased  to  moan,  and  was  trying  to  lick  his  hand. 

"  So  !  "  he  murmured,  half  aloud.  "  The  creature  that  thrusts  the  boy-poet's 
trust  into  her  stove  for  fuel  is  called  the  immortal  being,  and  you,  who  have 
a  tenderer  memory,  and  a  loyaler  love  than  one  woman  in  ten  thousand,  get 
kicked  aside  as  a  cur  !  How  enormous  is  the  vanity  of  humanity!  The  river 
or  the  dissecting  knife — that  is  the  only  choice  they  give  you.  Little  fool  ! 
you  elected  to  love  a  man  who  had  only  intelligence,  no  gold;  you  elected  to 
serve  a  life  that  had  only  high  hopes,  no  practical  pelf;  you  fastened  your  heart 
on  a  creature  who  knew  the  world  so  little  that  he  fancied  the  legacy  of  a 
dream  would  be  treasured  like  the  legacy  of  a  fortune:  few  women  are  so 
unwise  as  you  were,  my  dog.  And  now,  because  you  are  a  mongrel  you  are 
beaten;  because  you  are  faithful  you  are  cursed;  because  you  are  only  a  thin, 
rough,  ugly,  hapless  morsel,  with  a  noble  heart  beating  in  your  little  hairy 
breast,  and  an  immeasurable  love  consuming  you,  you  are  to  be  flung  into  the 
water  with  a  stone  round  your  neck,  or  quiver,  and  thrill,  and  gasp  in  torture, 
under  the  brutality  men  call  Science  !  What  magnificent  justice  we  have  ! 
What  appreciation  of  fidelity  !  Well — you  shall  come  and  have  a  share  with 
Mistngi:  and  by-and-by  when  the  chill  of  the  winter  has  passed,  you  shall  go 
into  the  green  country  places,  and  live  on  a  Normandy  farm  that  I  know  of,  and 
blink  your  eyes  all  day  in  the  sun,  and  roll  in  the  long  sweet  grass,  and  sleep 
under  the  apple-tree  boughs.  If  your  master  was  really  a  poet,  it  must  have 
been  an  added  pain  to  him  to  think  that  he  left  you  alone.  Had  he  the  divine 
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afflatus,  really,  in  him  ?  Surely  not,  or  he  had  never  left  a  little  desolate  thing 
like  you  to  starve  and  to  pine  in  the  streets.  And  yet — I  do  not  know — poets 
are  but  men,  men  a  little  nearer  to  God  and  the  Truth  than  are  others;  and 
when  hunger  is  keen,  and  the  world  is  cruel,  the  truth  gets  obscured  to  their 
sight,  and  they  say  that  God  is  dead  also — since  he  will  not  hear  or  give 


answer 


The  little  dog  nestled  closer,  comforted;  and  Tricotrin  passed  on  through 
the  network  of  the  streets. 

Ere  long  he  drew  near  one  which,  in  the  late  night,  was  still  partially  filled 
with  vehicles  and  with  foot-passengers,  hurrying  through  the  now  fast  falling 
snow,  and  over  the  slippery  icy  pavements.  In  one  spot  a  crowd  had  gathered; 
of  artisans,  women,  soldiers,  and  idlers,  under  the  light  of  a  gas-lamp.  In  the 
midst  of  the  throng  some  gendarmes  had  seized  a  young  girl,  accused  by  one 
of  the  by-standers  of  having  stolen  a  broad  silver  piece  from  his  pocket. 

She  offered  no  resistance;  she  stood  like  a  stricken  thing,  speechless  and 
motionless,  as  the  men  roughly  laid  hands  on  her. 

Tricotrin  crossed  over  the  road,  and  with  difficulty  made  his  way  into  the 
throng  of  blouses  and  looked  at  her.      Degraded  she  was;    but  scarc-cly  above 
a  child's  years;   and  her  features  had   a  look  as  if  innocence  were  in 
sort  still  there,  and  sin  still  loathed  in  her  soul.     As  he  drew  near  he  heard 
her  mutter, — 

"  Mother,  mother  !    She  will  die  of  hunger  ! — it  was  for  her,  only  for  her  !  " 

He  stooped  in  the  snow,  and  letting  fall,  unperceived,  a  five-franc  piece, 
picked  it  up  again. 

"  Here  is  some  silver,"  he  said,  turning  to  the  infuriated  owner,  a  lemonade 
seller,  who  could  ill  afford  to  lose  it  now  that  it  was  winter,  and  people  wi 
cold  for  lemonade,  and  who  seized  it  with  rapturous  delight. 

"  That  is  it,  monsieur,  that  is  it.  Holy  Jesus  !  how  can  I  thank  you  ?  Ah, 
if  I  had  convicted  the  poor  creature — and  all  in  error ! — I  should  never  have 
forgiven  myself  !  Messieurs  les  gendarmes,  let  her  go !  It  was  my  mistake. 
My  silver  piece  was  in  the  snow  ! " 

The  gendarmes  reluctantly  let  quit  their  prey:  they  muttered,  they  ! 
tated,  they  gripped  her  arms  tighter,  and  murmured  of  the  prison-cell. 

••  Let  her  go,"  said  Tricotrin,  quietly:  and  in  a  little  while  they  did  so,— 
the  girl  stood  bareheaded  and  motionless  in  the  snow,  like  a  frost-bound 
creature. 

Soon  the  crowd  dispersed:  nothing  can  be  still  long  in  Paris,  and  since 
there  had  been  no  theft  there  was  no  interest:  they  were  soon  left  almost  alone, 
none  were  within  hearing. 

Then  he  stooped  to  her:   she  had  never  taken  off  him  the  wild,  sens< 
incredulous  gaze  of  her  great  eyes. 
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"  Were  you  guilty  ?  "  he  asked  her. 

She  caught  his  hands,  she  tried  to  bless  him  and  to  thank  him,  and  broke 
down  in  hysterical  sobs. 

"  I  took  it — yes  !  What  would  you  have  ?  I  took  it  for  my  mother.  She 
is  old,  and  blind,  and  without  food.  It  is  for  her  that  I  came  on  the  streets: 
but  she  does  not  know,  it  would  kill  her  to  know;  she  thinks  my  money  honest; 
and  she  is  so  proud  and  glad  with  it  !  That  was  the  first  thing  I  stole  !  Oh 
God  !  are  you  an  angel  ?  If  they  had  put  me  in  prison  my  mother  would  have 
starved  !  " 

He  looked  on  her  gently,  and  with  a  pity  that  fell  upon  her  heart  like 
balm. 

"  I  saw  it  was  your  first  theft.  Hardened  robbers  do  not  wear  your  stricken 
face,"  he  said  softly,  as  he  slipped  two  coins  into  her  hand.  "  Ah,  child  !  let 
your  mother  die  rather  than  allow  her  to  eat  the  bread  of  your  dishonor:  which 
choice  between  the  twain  do  you  not  think  a  mother  would  make  ?  And  know 
your  trade  she  must,  soon  or  late.  Sin  no  more,  were  it  only  for  that  love  you 
bear  her." 

Then  he  passed  from  her  swiftly,  chanting  still  the  burden  of  the  roses. 

The  girl-criminal,  the  child-courtesan  of  sixteen  summers,  stood  mute  and 
paralyzed;  her  hand  mechanically  closing  on  the  gold;  her  large  dark  heavy 
eyes  gazed  over  the  white  stretches  of  the  snow,  and  up  at  the  black  star- 
studded  skies:  hot  tears  rushed  under  her  swollen  lids,  and  she  flung  up  her 
arms  to  the  heavens  with  a  sob  that  was  prayer  and  oath  in  one. 

He  had  ransomed  her  from  more  than  the  prison  cell:  he  had  bought  her 
soul  from  sin. 

And  the  joyous  amorous  song  rang  gayly  through  the  night;  for  these 
were  daily  things  that  he  did,  and  were  nothing  new  in  his  life,  which,  if  like  the 
life  of  Desatigiers  it  was  one  perpetual  fete,  was  also  one  continual  benediction. 
Turn  by  turn,  his  life  had  been  full  of  mirth,  and  passion,  and  poetry,  and 
revelry,  and  pain,  and  all  the  delights  of  the  senses  and  the  soul  in  changeful 
sequence;  but  in  it  one  thing  reigned  ever,  never  sleeping,  never  shadowed, 
»  never  silent,  never  cold,  a  thing  of  which  men  have  little,  and  saints  have  less — 
charity. 

By-and-by,  through  the  streets  of  the  old  city  and  across  the  river,  he  came 
to  where  the  great  front  of  the  Tuileries  glittered  all  alive  with  light. 

"  Ah  !  I  remember  they  are  dancing  here  too,"  he  murmured,  as  he 
glanced  at  the  illumined  palace.  "  So,  there  is  the  eldest  son  of  the  church 
spending  half  a  million  to  entertain  the  princes  of  the  earth,  while  out  in  the 
street  yonder  filial  piety  must  turn  harlot  to  get  a  crust  !  Sublime  crown  of 
civilization  !  " 

And  he  walked  through  the  Carousel  to  the  Court  of  Honor. 
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"  No  one  passes,"  said  one  of  the  Cent  Gardes,  bringing  his  bayonet  level, 
while  his  sky-blue  ami  silver  harness  glittered  in  the  gaslight. 

'•  Hah  !  I  pass;  you  know  me,  Petit  Jean." 

The  guard  looked,  smiled,  and  let  him  enter.  He  knew  that  Tricotrin  was 
privileged,  by  right  of  that  love  which  the  people  openly  bore  him,  and  the  fear 
which  their  rulers  secretly  felt  of  him. 

He  stood  in  the  entrance  among  the  fretting  horses,  shouting  lack 
flaring  torches:  they  filled  the  vast  court  with  movement  and  with  color,  while 
abovehead  the  heavy  snow  whitened  the  roofs  of  palace,  pavilion,  and  gallery. 

The  guests  of  the  court  were  then  leaving  in  the  gray  of  night  that  met 
morning:  hundreds  passed  by  him,  women  of  beauty  and  birth,  and  ni' 
every  nation's  nobility,  the   brilliant  throng  of  a  new-year  ball,  passing  out 
to  their  equipages  in  the  red  tossing  flamelight  of  ten  thousand  torches. 

Among  them  came  one  whose  loveliness  had  had  no  peer  even  among  all 
that  was  loveliest  in  Europe: — a  woman  of  a  perfect  beauty,  moving  with 
sweeping  step;  a  woman  of  lofty  slender  stature  like  a  palm;  of  voluptuous 
and  exquisite  grace;  with  eyes  dark  as  night,  full  of  languor  and  lustre,  and  a 
skin  like  the  snow,  and  hair  of  lightest  gold,  in  which  stars  of  diamonds  shone; 
a  woman  with  the  dignity  of  an  empress,  the  glance  of  a  sorceress,  the  face  of 
an  angel. 

And  the  running  footmen,  with  their  torches  blazing,  cleared  a  wide  wax- 
be  fore  her,  and  called  aloud  for  the  carriage  of, — "  Madame  la  Duchesse  de 
Lira." 

He,  standing  there  beyond  the  torch-glare,  started  and  went  forward,  the 
blood  flushing  his  forehead,  his  eyes  lighting  to  eager  passion. 

Once  this  beautiful  sovereign  had  said,  "  If  I  forget  you  then  may  (lod 
forget  me;" — now  her  careless  imperial  glance  sweeping  over  the  throng  passed 
over  him  and  did  not  even  see  him. 

H:s  head  dropped  as  if  he  had  been  struck  a  sharp  blow;  a  keen  anguish, 
like  the  auguish  in  the  bold  faithful  eyes  of  a  hound  wounded  by  the  hand  that 
it  loves,  came  into  his:  not  without  need  and  prescience  had  he  once  answered 
her, — "thy  sins  to  me  I  shall  forgive  thee:  for  what  else  have  I  given  thee 
love  ?  " 

The  carriage  rolled  away  with  noise  and  royal  ceremony;  bearing  her  from 
the  scene  of  her  victories;  and  he  went  slowly  forth  back  over  the  river  into 
the  haunts  of  the  old  city  with  the  stray  dog  in  his  bosom. 

With  the  riches  of  his  genius  had  he  made  the  hearts  of  the  poor  and  heavy- 
laden  to  rejoice  that  night  in  innocent  and  natural  delight:  with  the  stri: 
human  ingratitude  and  oblivion  was  he  scourged  that  night  himself. 

"What  matter?  what  matter?"  he  murmured,  as  he  went  through  the 
driving  sheets  of  snow.  "  What  matter  ? — she  is  happy." 
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CHAPTER  XXXIII. 

IN  the  little  kitchen  of  the  river-house  in  the  vine  country  an  old  woman 
sat  beside  her  fire. 

Her  home  had  everything  that  her  hardy  habits  stood  in  need  of;  there  was 
abundance  of  wood  in  the  log  closet,  there  was  abundance  of  brown  sweet 
loaves  in  the  bread-pot,  there  was. ample  winter  provision  in  the  red  earthen 
pans  and  the  shining  brass  dishes;  there  was  a  bright  and  pleasant  comfort  in 
the  fire-glow,  in  the  scent  of  the  herbs,  in  the  purr  of  the  cat;  and  a  sturdy, 
bright-visaged  peasant  girl  of  sixteen,  a  grand-niece  of  her  own  from  a  distant 
province,  never  left  her  day  or  night.  Yet  in  the  worn,  brave,  patient,  sun- 
burnt face,  so  old,  so  still,  so  dark,  there  was  an  abiding,  unutterable  grief, — 
a  grief  that  never  spoke. 

In  the  long  summer  days  she  would  creep  slowly  into  the  porch,  under  the 
great  flowering  boughs  of  the  chestnuts,  and  stand  for  hours  shading  her  eyes 
with  her  hand,  and  looking  out  to  where  the  distant  road  ran  through  the  vine- 
fields, — the  road  that  led  to  the  great  world. 

In  the  long  winter  nights  she  would  move  toward  the  window,  and  draw 
aside  its  little  red  curtain,  and  sit  for  hours  looking  out  to  where  the  swollen 
river  roared  between  its  banks, — the  river  that  swept  westward  to  the  sea. 

Summer  and  winter  she  watched  for  that  which  never  came:  the  earth  holds, 
no  greater  agony. 

At  times  she  would  go  up  the  stairway  to  a  great,  heavy  walnut-press,  full 
of  curious  doors  and  dim  recesses,  and  unlock  these,  and  draw  them  forth,  and 
gaze  at  their  contents; — linen  and  woollen  stuffs,  and  furs,  and  many  different 
heaps  of  gold:  she  never  touched  them,  but  she  would  gaze  at  them  very  long. 
And  at  other  times  she  would  sit  under  the  chestnuts,  or  over  the  warm  hearth, 
as  the  seasons  of  the  year  went  by,  with  only  that  mute  and  hopeless  pain 
upon  her  face,  saying  nothing,  but  only  stroking  the  white  head  of  the  great 
cat,  Bebe. 

She  knit,  and  spun,  and  eat,  and  drank,  and  sliced  the  onions,  and  washed 
the  lettuces,  and  dried  the  thyme,  and  worked  on,  and  served  herself  with 
industrious  travail,  as  all  the  temper  and  the  teachings  of  her  life  had  made 
her  do,  while  there  was  one  lingering  pulse  of  strength  in  her  aged  limbs.  But 
she  scarcely  ever  spoke;  and  the  look  in  her  eyes  never  changed. 

It  was  only  when  she  sank  to  sleep  in  the  warmth  of  the  sun,  or  the  heat  of 
the  fire,  that  in  her  dreams  words  stole  brokenly  through  the  lips,  whose  stern- 
ness relaxed,  and  whose  silence  was  broken.  And  the  little  Lorraine  peasant 
maiden,  bending  over  her,  with  pity,  and  with  wonder,  found  those  dream- 
murmured  words  to  be  ever  the  same: 

"  They  never  come  back  !     They  never  come  back  !  " 
6-9 
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CHAPTER  XXXIV. 

"  I  HAVE  not  sold  one  !  "  said  a  little  Italian  lad,  with  his  soft  brown  eyes 
brimming  over  with  tears:  he  was  a  half-starved  delicate  child  of  some  ten  or 
twelve  years,  with  a  tray  of  white  images. 

He  was  one  out  of  the  many  thousands,  bartered  for  a  few  coins,  from  their 
homes  on  the  slopes  of  the  Abruzzi  or  Apennines.  A  miserable  home,  sheds 
shared  with  the  goat  and  the  ass,  with  dried  forest-leaves  for  a  bed,  and  a  piece 
of  sheepskin  for  a  garment,  and  a  draught  of  sour  milk  for  a  meal:  but  which 
yet  looked  so  happy  and  so  fair  with  its  sweet-smelling  mountain  air,  and  its 
long  summer  days,  with  the  herds  at  pasture,  and  its  play  at  eventime  under 
the  broad  cork-tree,  and  its  deep  still  hush  of  solitude,  with  the  spring-loo- 
snows  stealing  down  through  the  silence, — when  the  child  had  been  torn  from 
them  all  forever,  and  carried  northward  and  westward,  to  suffer  the  anguish  of 
cities,  the  desolation  of  the  streets,  the  famine  of  home-sickness  amid  alien 
crowds. 

He  had  not  sold  one:  standing  there  all  the  day  through  in  the  gay, 
changing,  thoughtless  throngs  of  Paris.  And  he  knew  that  if  he  went  back  to 
his  taskmaster  without  a  coin  for  all  his  wasted  day,  the  blows  would  rain  down 
.  n  him  like  hail,  and  he  would  be  flung  into  the  noisome,  pestilential  darkness 
cj  the  cellar  that  he  lived  in,  without  even  the  mouldy  crust  of  bread  that  was 
by  right  his  supper.  Worse  things  even  than  this  were  done  to  him, — a  young 
child  in  a  strange  land,  with  the  seeds  of  mortal  disease  in  him,  sure  to  die  and 
tell  no  tale:  and  he  wept  bitterly  in  the  springtide  sunshine  that  quivered  through 
a  million  leaves  in  a  million  threads  of  glory  on  his  head. 

He  had  sold  nothing,  eaten  nothing,  not  drunk  even  a  drop  of  water 
the  sweet  balmy  April  day  hail  commenced;  and  on  an  organ  near  they  hail 
played  an  old  Lombard ic  tune  that  his  mother  had  used  to  sing  to  him  in 
the  little  cabin  under  the  rock,  while  the  evening  mists  grew  white  and  hid  the 
valley  below.  And  the  air  had  made  the  tears  start  in  his  eyes,  and  the  great 
sobs  rise  in  his  chest:  that  time  seemed  so  long — ah,  God  ! — so  long  ago  !  Foi 
a  childhood  that  is  unhappy  is  as  a  martyrdom  without  an  end. 

"  I  have  not  sold  one  !  "  he  cried  to  the  only  living  creature  who  that  day 
paused  beside  him,  to  ask  why  a  little,  pale,  thin,  wretched  child  was  in  sorrow 
in  a  foreign  city. 

"  Ah  !     You  grieve  because  the  world  will  have  none  of  your  toys  ?  "  > 
his  questioner.     "  Well, — that  is  the  grievance  of  all  of  us.     The  woman  will 
not  have  our  love, — the  public  will  not  have  our  science, — the  galleries  will  not 
hold  our  art, — the  nation  will   not  accept  our  policies, — one  way  or  another 
everybody  chafes  because  every  one  else  will  not  take  to  his  playthings.      And 
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the  successful  man  is  the  man  who  knows  how  to  turn  his  toys  to  the  tastes 
of  the  moment." 

The  boy  looked  up,  shrinking  from  the  jest  that  seemed  to  him  so  untimely 
and  so  unmerciful;  but  as  he  met  the  eyes  bent  on  him,  he  took  hope  from 
their  sunny  compassion.  There  was  no  pity  in  the  words,  but  there  was 
infinite  pity  in  the  look;  and  children  and  dogs  regard  the  glance  far  more 
than  the  speech. 

"  I  have  sold  nothing  ! "  he  repeated  once  more,  wistfully,  with  the  sobs 
stifled  in  his  throat.     "  And    you  do  not  know  what  the  Patron  is  when  one 
goes  back  without  money  !  " 
"  He  beats  you — eh  ?  " 

"  Ah  ! " — the  child  gave  a  great  shudder,  a  shudder  of  remembrance  and 
foreboding  intermingled. 

"  Of  course  he  does.  He  sees  the  world  thrash  all  who  have  not  the  knack 
of  getting  gold  in  it.  He  only  follows  the  fashion.  He  would  not  beat  you  if 
you  stole? — to  be  sure  not;  he  follows  the  fashion  there  too.  But  you  do  not 
steal ?  " 

"  No  !     I  am  afraid." 

"Well — not  a  noble  motive  for  abstinence,  but  a  whlesome  one  in  the 
absence  of  a  sturdier.  Retain  it.  And  you  have  not  taken  a  sou  all  this  day 
through  ? " 

"  Not  one  !  "  sobbed  the  child,  in  a  loud  wail  of  terrified  misery.  "  Not 
one  !  and  he  will  thrash  me  till  I  cannot  stand." 

"  Most  men  are  in  your  predicament,  save  a  few  happy  hawkers  who  know 
well  how  to  trim. their  wares,  and  a  few  wise  men  like  myself,  who,  having 
nothing  to  buy  or  to  sell,  contrive  to  live  at  our  ease.  Well,  if  I  had  the 
money  to  purchase  your  trayful,  you  should  have  it;  since  I  have  not,  let  me 
see  if  I  can  get  rid  of  some  of  that  trumpery  for  you." 

Before  the  astonished  and  sobbing  child  had  recovered  his  amaze  at  an 
address  that  rang  on  his  ear  as  so  wantonly  cruel,  his  companion  had  caught 
up  the  board  full  of  white  images,  sprang  on  a  bench  under  one  of  the  linden- 
trees  of  the  boulevard,  and,  raised  thus  above  the  passing  populace,  arrested  its 
attention  by  his  attitude,  and  his  challenge. 

"  Stop  !  all  you  who  are  useless  drones  in  the  city  ! "  he  cried  aloud.  "The 
industrious  men  may  be  off,  they  will  not  diminish  the  crowd  very  much  !" 

By  one  accord  all  the  throng  paused  under  the  limes,  careless  how  their 
stoppage  incriminated  themselves  into  his  first  category. 

"  Listen  !  "  cried  several  voices.  "  That  is  Tricotrin  there — ah  !  he  is  better 
than  the  theatres  any  day  !  " 

And  they  gathered  nearer  about  the  lime  trunk,  curious  to  know  what  he 
could  be  doing  there,  with  his  board  of  plaster  casts  held  in  air,  and  his  eyes 
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laughing  down  on  their  upturned  faces.  They  were  used  to  him  in  many 
phases:  from  a  Harlequin  dancing  at  their  barriere  balls  to  a  Gracchus  leading 
them  in  years  that  were  red  with  revolution. 

Whether  he  danced  with  them,  fought  with  them,  laughed  with  them,  or 
suffered  with  them,  he  was  still  their  own — Tricotrin. 

Rapidly  one  and  another  joined  the  first  speaker,  and  the  group  grew,  and 
grew,  with  the  marvellous  celerity  of  a  city  throng,  and  loitered  about  the  linden- 
tree  that  sheltered  the  bench  where  their  favorite  stood, — the  board  of  plaster 
toys  resting  on  his  left  arm,  and  the  broad  blossoming  boughs  flinging  their 
shadows  upon  him. 

"  Ah,  my  people  of  Paris  !  "  he  cried  to  them.  "  Look  at  these  things, — 
the  little  lad  who  owns  them  has  not  been  able  to  sell  one  of  them  among  you. 
How  is  that  ?  You  are  not  commonly  loth  to  buy  new  toys;  no  nation  spends 
its  money  sooner  or  wider  upon  playthings.  The  world  knows  that.  Why, — 
we  are  the  great  toy-shop  of  Europe. 

"These  are  brittle,  you  say?  Well,  there  is  no  gainsaying  it.  And  they 
soil  with  a  touch  !  I  admit  it.  And  they  are  hollow  within,  only  masks  at  the 
best  ? — there  is  no  question  but  that  is  true  too.  I  grant  every  one  of  your 
objections.  But  are  they  anything  new  against  playthings  ?  I  guess  not. 

"  Look  at  your  pet  toy  '  prestige.'  Is  not  that  brittle  enough  ?  What  a 
glittering,  inflated,  gold-bedizened,  empty-stomached  bladder,  that  a  single 
blow  from  the  cudgel  of  adversity  breaks  and  shrivels  into  naught !  Can  you 
eat  such  a  bladder,  can  you  drink  from  it,  can  you  feed  hungry  mouths  on  it, 
can  you  take  voyages  in  it,  can  you  trust  it  to  be  as  sound  and  as  solid  as  a 
nugget  of  ore,  or  as  a  loaf  of  brown  bread  ? — of  course  not.  Vet  nine  times 
out  of  ten  you  spend  all  your  wealth  on  it,  and  you  are  so  busy  blowing  with 
all  your  breath  into  it  to  send  it  higher,  that  you  never  notice  the  grave  being 
dug  at  your  feet,  and  your  children  being  sucked  clown  into  it.  Then  how  in 
justice  can  you  urge  that  you  will  not  purchase  this  plaster  bust  of  Homer, 
because  a  crack  will  make  it  worthless  ? 

"But  they  soil  so  soon,  you  say; — what  is  the  thing  you  love  best  to  play 
with  at  your  leisure,  whether  you  be  a  noble  drinking  his  wines,  or  a  cobbler 
stitching  his  leather,  a  duke  yawning  in  a  palace,  or  a  lemonade  seller  lying  in 
the  sun?  Why — a  woman's  name,  I  fancy.  How  you  toss  it  up  like  a  ball 
in  the  smoke-clouds  of  slander:  how  you  pull  the  dainty  down  oil  it,  as  off  a 
butterfly's  wings;  how  you  fling  it  from  one  to  another,  careless  of  everything 
except  how  you  get  your  sport  out  of  it  !  Well,  I  warrant  you  that  not  one  of 
these  little  white  vases,  not  one  of  these  little  white  statues,  can  be  smirched 
one-half  so  swiftly  as  can  a  woman's  fair  fame.  And  off  these  you  can  scrape 
the  soil;  but  off  that  you  can  never  again  remove  the  stain  you  once  have 
made  on  it. 
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"  But  they  are  hollow  inside,  you  still  urge  ? — fie,  for  shame  !  What  a  plea 
that  is  !  Have  you  the  face  to  make  it  ?  If  you  have,  let  me  bargain  with  you. 

"When  all  the  love  that  is  fair  and  false  goes  begging  for  believers,  and 
all  the  passion  that  is  a  sham  fails  to  find  one  fool  to  buy  it: — when  all  the 
priests  and  politicians  clap  in  vain  together  the  brazen  cymbals  of  their 
tongues,  because  their  listeners  will  not  hearken  to  brass  clangor,  nor  accept  it 
for  the  music  of  the  spheres: — when  all  the  creeds,  that  feast  and  fatten  upon 
the  cowardice  and  selfishness  of  men,  are  driven  out  of  hearth  and  home,  and 
mart  and  temple,  as  impostors  that  put  on  the  white  beard  of  reverence  and 
righteousness  to  pass  current  a  cheater's  coin: — when  all  the  kings  that  promise 
peace  while  they  swell  their  armories  and  armies;  when  all  the  statesmen  that 
chatter  of  the  people's  weal  as  they  steal  up  to  the  locked  casket  where  coro- 
nets are  kept;  when  all  the  men  who  talk  of  'glory,'  and  prate  of  an  '  idea,' 
that  they  may  stretch  their  nations'  boundary,  and  filch  their  neighbors'  prov- 
ince,— when  all  these  are  no  longer  in  the  land,  and  no  more  looked  on  with 
favor,  then  I  will  believe  your  cry  that  you  hate  the  toys  which  are  hollow. 

"  Empty  indeed  these  are, — these  little  heads  of  Cupid  and  little  groups  of 
the  Madonna, — but  empty  as  they  may  be,  they  cannot  be  so  hollow  as  those 
things  that  I  have  quoted,  that  you  cherish,  and  adore,  and  purchase,  and  have 
faith  in  !  Brittle,  quick  to  soil,  and  a  mere  shell  with  nothing  in  it  !  Why, 
my  plaster  cast  has  copied  most  exactly  all  your  toys  of  love  and  ambition  ! 
Come  buy  them,  then  !  No  excuse  is  left  you.  I  have  broken  your  excuses 
one  by  one,  like  the  fagots  in  the  fable  ! " 

"  We  will  buy  them,  Tricotrin  !  We  will  buy  them  at  your  own  price  ! " 
cried  twenty  voices  from  the  laughing  throng  below  him. 

He  knew  well  how  to  deal  with  them,  with  that  Paris  crowd,  so  quickly 
moved  to  raillery,  to  wrong,  to  tears,  to  sympathy,  to  rage,  with  swifter  muta- 
tions than  any  other  crowds  ever  know. 

"We  will  buy  them  !  Throw  them  down  to  us  !  "  they  shouted,  thronging 
closer  about  the  lime-tree,  and  looking  upward  to  his  face  on  which  the  mellow 
sunset  glow  was  falling. 

He  held  up  his  hand  with  a  gesture  to  them  to  pause  an  instant;  and  the 
ironic  gay  scorn  in  his  eyes  softened  and  a  graver  tenderness  of  regard  shone 
on  them. 

"Wait  an  instant:  not  for  my  sake.  For  the  sake  of  a  better  thing — 
humanity.  See  here, — this  is  one  of  the  shameful  scandals  of  our  cities.  A 
child  torn  from  his  home,  divorced  from  honest  labor,  set  to  a  pretended  trade, 
that  by  it  he  may  cloak  theft;  spoiled  for  an  honest  citizen,  that  he  may  pander 
to  the  greed  of  an  overseer  too  idle  to  labor  for  himself.  If  it  be  thus  with  the 
green  wood,  what  will  it  be  with  the  dry  ?  If  it  be  thus  that  the  young  children 
are  reared,  of  what  sort  will  their  futures  be  ?  Ah — we  enlarge  the  prisons, 
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and  we  multiply  the  law  courts,  and  we  leave  the  school  and  the  cradle  to 
chance  !  We  let  the  spawning  beds  multiply  their  poison;  and  we  wonder  that 
devil-fish  are  all  that  swarm  in  our  seas  !  This  boy  is  innocent — as  yet.  Hut 
the  choice  is  given  him  betwixt  blows  and  theft,  starvation  and  dishonesty. 
Who  shall  look  for  moral  courage  in  a  child  to  enable  him  to  withstand  where 
men  succumb  ?  Buy  these  toys  at  their  own  fair  prices.  You  will  do  a  good 
deed.  But  do  it  for  the  sake  of  the  young  thing  that  is  in  need  and  in 
hunger, — not  for  mine." 

Their  answer  was  a  shower  of  silver  on  the  bench  where  he  stood,  and 
twoscore  hands  were  eagerly  outstretched  to  seize  and  share  the  little  casts 
and  busts. 

He  parcelled  them  out  among  the  throng,  and  took  the  coins  from  each, 
that  from  each  was  due,  for  the  plaster  thing  that  had  been  given  in  exchange 
for  it.  The  surplus  he  forced  back  upon  the  buyers. 

"  No,"  he  said,  as  they  pressed  it  upon  him.  "  (live  him  his  proper  wage, — 
no  alms.  I  asked  for  a  kindly  act,  and  you  have  done  it.  We  will  not  teach 
him  to  look  on  sympathy  as  a  mere  goose  with  golden  eggs,  or  he  may  one  day 
kill  the  bird  that  now  has  saved  him." 

Then,  as  rapidly  as  he  had  mounted  the  seat  under  the  lime,  he  sprang 
down  from  it,  thrust  the  money  in  the  image  boy's  hand,  and  was  lost  to  sight 
within  the  doors  of  the  wine-shop  close  behind  his  lime-tree. 

The  throng  broke  up.  The  people  went  on  their  ways;  those  who  had 
obtained  one  of  the  white  images,  holding  it  tenderly  as  a  precious  relic.  One 
very  old  woman  from  the  seaboard  of  the  west,  fondled  with  rapt  adoration  a 
little  plaster  medallion  of  which  the  value  was,  at  uttermost,  two  c<>p|>er  pieces. 

"  I  will  put  it  over  my  bed,"  she  muttered.     "It  will  keep  disease  away." 

She  was  close  beside  the  door  of  a  carriage  as  she  spoke;  a  carriage  that 
had  been  checked  by  the  throng  at  but  little  distance  from  the  linden-tree;  its 
occupant  heard  her  and  leaned  forward. 

"  I  will  buy  that  medal  from  you, — here  is  a  gold  piece." 

The  old  Vendean,  stupid  and  purblind,  stared  up  with  dazzled  eyes.  She 
had  all  the  avarice  of  the  French  peasant  strong  in  her;  she  was  but 
picker  grovelling  in  perpetual  filth;  she  lived  miserably  that  she  might  have  the 
miser's  delight  of  hoarding  a  few  silver  pieces  in  an  old  earthen  pot  under  the 
bricks  of  her  stove.  She  had  never  owned  so  much  as  a  broad  golden  piece  all 
at  once  in  her  life;  but  she  hugged  her  medallion  closer,  and  shook  her  head 
in  sturdy  denial. 

"  I  will  not  sell  it,— no  !  " 

"  And  why  ? " 

The  question  was  imperious  and  impatient,  asked  by  one  who  was  little 
used  to  brook  or  hear  refusals. 
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"Because  it  came  from  Tricotrin,"  muttered  the  toothless,  withered,  palsied 
crone,  as  she  tottered  on  her  way  through  the  crowd. 

She  did  not  ask  or  heed  who  had  spoken  to  her;  she  hated  all  those  who 
drove  in  chariots.  It  had  been  just  such  a  carriage  as  this,  rolling  rapidly  to  a 
king's  festival,  that  had  passed  over  the  fair,  slender  body  of  the  daughter  of 
her  youth,  and  crushed  to  pulp  the  delicate  brown  limbs, — and  left  her  in  her 
old  age  no  better  love  than  the  earthen  pipkin  under  the  stove-bricks. 

The  great  lady  who  had  proffered  her  the  gold  for  her  plaster  bas-relief, 
drove  onward  with  a  pang  at  her  heart. 

"  An  old  creature,  that  gleans  her  food  from  the  gutters  of  the  streets,  is 
truer  to  him  than  I  have  been  !  "  she  thought. 


CHAPTER  XXXV. 

IN  a  great  palace  of  Rome  a  man  lay  sick  unto  death. 

Unto  death  ! — though  none  were  suffered  to  know  it  save  himself,  though 
he  made  no  moan  at  any  one  of  the  inward  tortures  that  consumed  him,  though 
he  reclined  by  his  lofty  casement  watching  the  rising  of  the  moon,  in  what  his 
household  deemed  the  mere  lassitude  of  long  weakness. 

He  knew  that  he  must  die;  whether  in  this  night,  or  not  for  another  year, 
he  could  not  tell,  nor  science  tell  for  him;  but  he  knew  that  his  doom  was 
certain — as  certain  as  that  the  moonlight  was  streaming,  white  and  limpid  and 
clear  as  morning,  through  his  vast,  painted,  silent  chamber.  But  it  was  his  own 
secret,  and  he  had  kept  it.  He  meant  thus  to  keep  it  until  such  time  as  the 
dumbness  and  grayness  of  dissolution  should  disclose  it  for  him. 

He  was  oftentimes  racked  with  torment.  The  disease  that  had  fastened  on 
him  is  ever  merciless,  sparing  not  prince  nor  peasant;  a  vampire  which,  when 
once  it  has  made  fast  its  fangs,  never  leaves  hold  till  its  prey  is  slain.  But  he 
never  suffered  a  complaint  or  a  lament  to  escape  from  him.  He  was  of  delicate 
frame,  of  fragile  strength;  he  had  long  been  a  scholar,  an  invalid,  a  recluse; 
none  deemed  it  more  than  some  slight  increase  of  feebleness  that  bound  him 
to  his  couch. 

Into  the  mournful  shadowy  hues  of  his  chamber,  where,  by  his  will,  only  the 
moonbeams  shed  radiance,  there  came  a  sudden  golden  blaze  of  light,  a  sudden 
odorous  waft  of  perfume,  a  sudden  flash  of  glorious  beauty,  that  came  out  from 
the  gloom  as  the  sun  from  a  cloud. 

These  came  with  the  entrance  of  a  woman,  behind  whom  two  little  pages 
bore  two  silver  branches  of  wax-lights. 

She  swept  over  the  room  as  a  swan  sweeps  over  the  water,  and  came  to  him, 
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noiselessly,  save  for  the  soft  shiver  of  her  silken  robes.  She  was  beautiful, 
•lingly;  and  on  her  face  shone  all  the  victory  and  proud  security  of  a 
supreme  power.  As  she  moved,  her  diamonds  gleamed  on  her  breast  and  in 
her  hair  and  in  the  folds  of  her  skirts;  she  was  attired  fora  costume-ball  at  the 
Palace  of  the  Doria,  and  had  robed  herself  as  Marie  Antoinette  de  France, 
diademed  and  ermined  in  the  full  ceremonial  of  royalty. 

She  came  to  him  and  laid  her  white  hand  on  his. 

"  I  trust  you  are  better  this  evening? " 

His  eyes  dwelt  on  her  with  an  unutterable  adoration. 

"  I  believe  so,"  he  answered  simply.    "  I  think  I  shall  soon  suffer  nothing." 

Some  accents  in  his  voice  attracted  her;  she  regarded  him  more  earnestly. 

"  You  do  suffer,  I  fear?  "  she  asked. 

"  A  little — perhaps.  In  not  being  able  to  go  with  you,  for  instance.  But  I 
am  weak,  that  is  all." 

There  are  lies  nobler  than  truth. 

"  How  magnificent  you  look  to-night,  my  empress  !"  he  continued,  while 
his  large,  dark  eyes  gazed  on  her  with  rapt  worship.  "  You  grow  more  beautiful 
every  hour  !  lint  why  have  you  taken  that  part  for  yourself?  A  discrowned 
queen  has  nothing  in  common  with  you  !  " 

She  laughed  slightly,  glancing  at  her  own  splendid  vision  in  the  opposite 
mirrored  wall. 

"  No,  indeed  !  But  I  am  Marie  Antoinette  in  her  omnipotence,  in  her 
glory.  Nay  !  I  am  more  than  she.  I  am  France  personified  !  My  costume 
is  perfect  ?  " 

"  You  are  perfect — yes." 

He  deemed  her  so:  this  exquisite  thing,  whom  he  called  wife,  and  in  whose 
heart  there  was  no  throb  for  him,  but  only  one  passionate  all-absorbing  love 
for  his  great  rival  of  the  world. 

"  You  see  this  diamond  arrived  in  time  ?  "  she  continued,  touching  the  centre 
stone  of  her  necklace  of  unusual  size  and  brilliancy.  "  I  was  so  afraid  it  might 
be  retarded  on  its  way  through  the  east,  though  a  courier  travelled  night  and 
day  with  it." 

He  smiled  indulgently — as  to  a  spoiled  child. 

"I  bade  them  get  it  here,  if  any  way  possible,  by  this  evening.  Yon  have 
now  the  largest  jewel  out  of  the  European  regalias.  Those  trifles  are  a  woman's 
pride,  I  know." 

A  spasm,  whose  suffering  he  could  not  entirely  conceal  with  all  his  forti- 
tude, changed  his  color  and  caught  his  breath  a  moment  as  he  sjv>ke.  She 
looked  at  him  quickly. 

"  I  am  afraid  you  are  more  ill  than  usual  ?  Had  I  not  better  stay  with 
you  ? " 
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There  were  compassion  and  the  desire  to  testify  it  in  the  offer;  but  he  knew 
well  that  it  was  the  accent  of  duty,  not  of  affection,  that  spoke  in  it.  He  strove 
to  smile  again  as  he  replied  to  it. 

"  Stay  ! — and  leave  the  Dorian  ball  ?  Stay  ! — and  sacrifice  that  superb 
costume  for  which  your  diamond  has  travelled,  expressly,  the  whole  way  from 
Benares  ?  Nay — I  am  not  so  selfish,  my  beautiful  one.  You  are  not  made  to 
be  chained  down  to  a  sick  couch  in  all  your  youth  and  all  your  loveliness." 

"  It  is  I  who  am  selfish — not  you,"  she  said,  hurriedly,  in  a  momentary  pang 
of  conscience  and  of  self-accusation. 

"Selfish  ?  Oh,  no, — wait  until  I  reproach  you,  to  reproach  yourself.  Is  it 
not  one  of  the  few  pleasures  that  my  life  has  known  to  be  certain  that  you  are 
happy?  Go — you  are  late  as  it  is;  and  make  the  world  say  once  more,  what 
it  has  so  often  said  already,  that  all  its  kingdoms  do  not  hold  a  creature  so 
victorious  and  so  beautiful  as  my  wife  !  " 

She  smiled;  her  life  was  so  steeped  in  flattery,  that  it  seemed  only  the  daily 
utterance  of  what  was  her  natural  due.  She  was  rejoiced  to  go;  she  had  felt 
fearful  lest  he  might  accept  the  offer  that  her  duty  had  wrung  from  her.  She 
stooped,  and  lightly  touched  his  forehead  with  her  lips,  and  turned  with  her  soft, 
languid  grace  from  his  couch. 

"  You  are  right;  it  is  late,"  she  said,  as  she  glanced  at  a  timepiece,  and 
floated  away  through  the  length  of  the  chamber,  the  lights  which  her  pages  bore 
falling  on  the  flashing  jewels  of  the  royal  dress  of  France. 

The  world  waited  for  her,  the  world  and  all  its  homage.  And — for  the 
husband  whom  she  left  there, — had  he  not  his  reward  ?  Would  not  every  man 
whose  sight  beheld  her  beauty  to-night,  envy  his  possession  of  herself? 

It  was  enough;  she  had  repaid  him. 

His  eyes  followed  her  with  a  terrible  yearning  love  that  hungered  for  one 
backward  glance,  one  farewell  word; — none  came,  she  passed  out  without 
one  lingering  look,  one  last  good-night.  She  was  thinking  of  the  world  that 
waited  for  her  in  the  Palace  of  the  Dorias. 

The  lights  passed  away,  the  curtain  fell  behind  them,  the  trailing  of  her 
train  upon  the  marble  floor  ceased  to  break  the  silence.  He  was  left  alone. 
And  he  covered  his  face  with  his  hands,  and  shuddered  as  with  cold,  the  dews 
of  anguish  standing  on  the  brow  that  her  lips  had  brushed  as  lightly  and  as 
carelessly  as  the  wings  of  a  butterfly  brush  the  face  of  a  corpse.  He  would 
have  borne  the  throes  of  ten  thousand  deaths  to  spare  her  one  throb  of  pain, — 
and  he  was  no  more  to  her  than  the  glittering  stones  that  shone  on  her  fair 
bosom;  nay,  not  one  tithe  so  much  !  Honor,  affluence,  gladness,  luxurious 
ease,  imperial  pomp,  and  all  the  homage  that  the  world  will  only  render  to 
those  who  can  command  it,  had  come  through  his  hand  to  her.  Through  him 
she  was  throned  on  high,  where  perpetual  summer  and  everlasting  sunlight 
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were  her  portion,  where  the  storm  of  calamity,  and  the  chill  of  poverty,  and  the 
scorch  of  shame  never  more  could  touch  her.  Through  him,  the  desire  of  her 
soul  was  given  unto  her;  and  the  crown  of  greatness  was  set  on  her  proud 
brows  in  lieu  of  the  brand  of  bastardy,  and  of  the  thorn-wreaths  of  vain  ambi- 
tion, and  of  disappointed  effort.  Through  him  all  things  that  she  had  craved 
had  become  hers  without  price  or  penalty.  And  his  reward  was  that  men 
grudgingly  counted  the  years  of  his  life  that  were  set  as  a  barrier  betwixt  them 
and  her  loveliness  !  And  that  to  this  exquisite  thing, — cruel  without  intent 
and  unwitting  of  the  pain  that  fed  her  pleasure,  as  infants  when  they  catch  at 
butterflies, — he  was  only  as  the  treasury  from  which  the  gold  that  was  needed 
for  her  triumphs  came,  as  the  mine  whence  the  jewels  of  her  regalia  were 
drawn,  as  the  magician  whose  wand  summoned  around  her  the  splendors  of 
an  enchanted  world. 

He  lavished  all  that  the  earth  held  upon  his  idol.  And  she — she  was  not 
so  much  moved  by  all  his  priceless  gifts  as  in  the  days  of  her  childhood  she 
had  been  moved  by  a  single  branch  of  dog-roses,  a  single  horn  of  silvered 
sweetmeats,  from  another's  hand. 

She  was  radiant,  thoughtless,  mutable,  capricious,  surrendered  to  the  indul- 
gence of  every  whim,  and  forgetful  of  the  hand  from  which  the  power  of  such 
indulgence  came, — it  is  ever  on  natures  such  as  this  that  love  is  poured  out 
most  abundantly;  natures  that  rejoice  in  its  effect,  but  no  more  heed  its  root 
than  the  bee  heeds  the  roots  of  the  flower-bell  that  it  despoils  of  its  honey. 

In  her  heart  he  knew  not  one  pulse  beat  for  him. 

In  her  absence  he  knew  not  one  thought  turned  to  him. 

In  her  future  he  knew  not  one  memory  would  be  faithful  to  him. 

And  this  bitterness  was  greater  to  him  than  all  the  bitterness  of  death. 

For  he  suffered  also  that  jealousy  which,  arising  in  noble  natures,  will  never 
>toop  to  suspicion,  but  yet  it  is  the  inevitable  offspring  of  that  possession  of  a 
beloved  life,  which  is  not  also  possession  of  the  soul  within  that  life. 

He  did  not  fear  the  safety  of  his  honor.  She  was  proud,  she  was  truthful, 
she  was  of  high  courage;  such  women  do  not  carry  shame  to  their  husbands' 
hearths.  But — she  was  so  young,  she  was  so  beautiful,  she  was  so  hourly  be- 
sieged by  all  the  honeyed  eloquence  of  passion,  and  he — he  was  left  here,  old 
ere  his  time,  powerless  to  attract  or  enchain  her,  gray,  wearied,  hopeless,  para- 
lyzed with  a  piteous  disease.  When  he  bade  her  go  forth  into  the  world  where 
her  lovers  wooed  her  ear,  and  every  whisper  that  stirred  the  air  was  a  wi 
to  forget  himself,  he  reached  that  martyrdom  of  the  soul  of  which  the  world 
knows  naught,  but  which  surpasses  in  its  fortitude  and  in  its  torture  every 
martyrdom  of  the  body. 

The  night  was  very  still;  through  the  lofty  casements  the  lustrous  Roman 
moon  shone  white;  the  great  chamber  was  hushed  like  a  grave.  He  lay  there 
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long  with  his  face  hidden,  and  no  sign  of  life  within  him,  save  now  and  then 
a  quiver  of  his  limbs  as  the  canker  of  death  within  him  dealt  him  some 
sharper  blow. 

A  dreamy  sense  of  exhaustion  and  of  peace  slowly  stole  on  him,  stilling  his 
suffering,  but  stilling  with  it  the  life  in  his  veins.  His  attendants,  alarmed  at 
his  long  silence,  drew  noiselessly  near,  and  fearing  to  disturb  what  might  be 
merely  peaceful  sleep,  stood  inactive  round  his  couch.  His  physicians,  hastily 
summoned,  saw  that  it  was  sleep  indeed,  the  sleep  that  knows  no  awakening. 
They  raised  him,  and  his  eyes  unclosed  with  the  old,  gentle  smile  they  knew 
so  well. 

"  This  is  death  ?"  he  asked. 

"  Seek  the  duchess — quick  !  "  they  whispered  low;  but  not  so  low  that  the 
words  failed  to  catch  the  ear  of  the  dying  man. 

"  No,  no  !  "  he  murmured.  "  Tell  her  nothing.  It  would  spoil  her  pleasure  !  " 

And  his  last  breath  faded  from  his  lips  in  that  last  thought  for  her. 

He  lay  dead  in  the  moonlight  that  streamed  about  him — fair,  cold,  pitiless, 
radiant  as  the  life  that  he  had  cherished. 

In  Rome,  on  the  morrow,  men,  speaking  together  of  the  last  of  the  once- 
famous  Dukes  of  Lira,  said  that  he  had  made  no  mark  upon  the  world  save  by 
his  strange  marriage  with  his  beautiful  wife;  and  laid  many  wagers  as  to  who 
in  Europe  would  be  likeliest  to  marry  his  fair  duchess. 


CHAPTER   XXXVI. 

THE  noon  sun  shone  on  some  few  breadths  of  corn-land  lying  on  a  southern 
hillside  above  a  winding  road,  where  one  little  white,  brown-roofed  chalet  alone 
stood  looking  down  into  the  small,  cool,  dark-blue  lake  that  slept  below. 

The  corn  was  brown  and  ripe;  the  circle  of  the  seasons  had  brought  the 
harvest  time  again;  the  wheat  was  full  in  ear;  and,  with  the  yellow  riches  of  the 
neighboring  gourds  and  the  fruit  of  some  goodly  olive-trees  hard  by,  would 
give  wealth  enough  for  a  peasant  of  the  Pyrenees  to  be  well  content  withal. 
Yet  the  owner  of  the  nook  of  arable  land  upon  the  chestnut-clothed  slope  was 
weeping  piteously,  like  Rachel  refusing  to  be  comforted,  like  Rachel  having 
lost  her  son  into  the  twilight  of  an  unknown  fate. 

It  was  the  grief  of  grand'mere  for  Antoine;  it  was  the  grief  of  a  million 
mothers  when  the  sickle  of  State-Lust  gathers  in  the  budding  corn  of  the  young 
lives  they  love;  it  was  the  grief  of  which  Theroigne  de  Mericourt  was  ignorant 
when  in  answer  to  the  reproach — "  Why  will  ye  women  breed  in  servitude,  why 
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are  ye  not  as  the  desert  beasts,  that  losing  liberty  are  fruitless  ?" — she  replied, 
"Did  not  the  child  smile  in  his  mother's  face  for  all  that  Nero  or  Tiberius 
reigned  ?" 

Under  Tyrannies  the  children  may  smile,  because  they  know  not  what  Birth 
has  brought  them;  but  under  Tyrannies  the  mothers  weep.  And  in  revolution 
the  reddest  hand,  the  voice  most  shrill  and  pitiless,  are  the  hand  and  voice  of 
a  woman. 

This  woman,  old  and  feeble,  lamented  for  the  son  of  her  elder  years  whom 
the  conscription  had  taken — taken  from  his  peace-fill  mountain  home,  and  his 
pastoral  games,  and  his  corn  raised  with  so  much  labor  on  the  arid  soil  just  as 
its  harvest  crowned  his  toil. 

She  stood  on  the  stone  sill  of  her  little  dwelling,  and  beside  her  stood  a 
man  in  the  loose  linen  shirt  of  the  people,  with  a  violin  under  his  arm  and 
a  little  black  monkey  playing  at  his  feet. 

"  It  is  the  conscription  ! "  she  cried,  wringing  her  hands — slender  hands, 
for  she  had  been  city  born,  and  could  not  aid  herself  as  could  the  sturdy  women 
of  the  southern  land.  "  The  conscription  !  See  how  the  government  devours 
us.  All  the  youngest,  and  bravest,  and  best,  drawn  away  to  rot  in  the  battle- 
fields !" 

"Chut  !  good  friend,"  said  her  companion's  mellow  voice  that  was  in  itself 
a  sound  of  consolation.  "  Hlame  not  the  government.  Blame  the  war-lusts  of 
men's  souls.  Look  you, — if  the  people  governed,  I  doubt  not  but  they  would 
be  as  cruel.  A  republic  and  peace  we  say — ay,  we  shall  get  them,  perchance, 
in  paradise.  Not  here.  The  people  everywhere  are  hot  and  hasty  and  blind 
in  judgment;  they  would  rush  into  wars  the  instant  that  their  jealousy  or  their 
vanity  smarted.  And  then  the  youths  would  go  to  the  slaughter.  See  how  it 
was  with  them  in  the  days  of  Argonne  and  Jemappes." 

"  That  may  be,"  moaned  the  b'ereaved  mother.  "  But  they  would  not  take 
the  lad  from  the  plough,  the  boy  from  earning  his  gramlnm's  bread,  the  child 
with  the  down  on  his  cheek  from  the  herd  of  goats  that  was  all  his  store. 
They  would  have  pity " 

"On  their  own  class?  Possibly.  They  would  stay  at  home  themselves, 
and  send  the  poet,  the  scholar,  the  artist,  the  statesman,  out  to  the  storms  of 
the  grape-shot  ?  Oh,  yes  !  But  would  that  come  nearer  justice,  my  friend  ?  " 

"  I  do  not  know  !  "  sobbed  the  woman,  inconsolable.  "  I  only  know  Bernal 
is  gone  !  " 

"  Ah  !  "  murmured  Tricotrin.     "  That  is  all  most  of  you  know  of  justice, — 
how   she    looks    through    your   own    little    eyelet-hole  !     Listen    here,    Aimee 
Hcrbalex,  we  all  have  our  burdens;  but  it  depends  on  ourselves  how  long  we 
carry  them.     The  conscription  is  hard,  that  I  grant  you;  and  were  the  1 
of  men  well  trained  to  arms,  and  their  minds  to  tolerance,  there  need  be  no  con- 
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scription,  because  there  would  be  no  war.  But  while  the  world  wags  as  it  does, 
men  must  be  patriots,  and  every  patriot  must  be  a  soldier  if  necessity  arise. 
And  Bernal  was  a  lad  of  spirit;  he  would  not  have  been  easy  in  your  little  nook 
all  his  days.  Who  knows  ? — he  may  carry  the  Baton  in  his  knapsack  ?  There 
was  a  rough  peasant  boy  once,  down  in  the  south,  in  whose  fate  it  was  written 
to  sit  on  the  throne  of  the  great  Gustavus, — and  his  race  reigns  to-day.  Who 
can  tell  what  Bernal  may  not  reach  ?  " 

"  He  would  be  as  far  from  me  if  he  were  a  king  !  "  murmured  the  despairing 
Herbalez.  "  It  is  good  of  you  to  talk  so,  and  it  is  true  that  the  boy  was  well 
pleased  to  go  into  the  army,  promising  to  get  covered  all  over  with  orders. 
But,  ah  ! — they  talk  of  the  stars  and  the  crosses,  and  they  die  in  a  ditch  !  " 

"  Supreme  truth  !  Thousands  rot  at  an  Austerlitz,  and  one  man  goes  home 
a  conqueror.  If  I  kill  a  single  creature  for  a  bag  of  gold  coins,  I  am  guillo- 
tined as  a  murderer;  if  I  kill  a  million  creatures  for  a  diadem  of  gold,  I  am 
worshipped  as  a  hero.  Singular  arithmetic  and  ethics  !  But  hark  you " 

"They  die  in  a  ditch  !  "  wailed  the  woman.  "  My  bright  innocent  boy  ! — 
he  is  gone  into  the  hell  of  Paris,  where  he  will  forget  his  God  and  me;  and 
they  will  draft  him  out  to  that  hideous  Cayenne,  where  they  say  no  strong 
man  can  breathe  and  live." 

"  What  regiment  have  they  drafted  him  into  ? " 

She  told  him  between  her  sobs. 

"  All  right !  Only  the  second  battalion  will  go  to  Cayenne.  I  know  some- 
thing of  that  regiment's  commanders, — for  that  matter  I  did  them  a  turn  one 
night  down  an  African  defile,  when  it  went  hard  with  them  against  a  band  of 
plunderers.  I  will  see  what  I  can  do  to  get  Bernal  left  with  the  first  battalion 
at  Toulouse.  Toulouse  is  not  so  far  but  you  can  look  at  him  now  and  then. 
So  take  heart !  The  boy  shall  come  back  here  with  his  lieutenancy  if  we  can 
get  him  one;  and — meantime,  your  corn  is  spoiling  !  " 

"  What  matter  the  corn  !  "  she  cried,  impetuously.  "  What  matter  the  corn, 
if  you  can  save  my  boy  ?  God  reward  you  !  You  are  ever  like  sunshine  in  a 
desolate  place.  You  are  ever  full  of  generous  thoughts  ! " 

"  Chut !  In  my  own  life  I  suck  the  sweetness  from  my  cocoanuts,  and  only 
eat  the  flesh  of  my  dates,  like  the  wise  Arabian  lad;  but  when  I  see  my  fellow- 
creatures  persistently  eating  their  cocoa-husks  and  their  date-stones,  and  getting 
no  other  nourishment,  I  do  my  best  to  set  them  right.  And  the  corn  ?  " 

"  Ah,  it  is  a  terrible  thing  about  the  corn,"  sighed  the  woman,  losing  her 
ideal  grief  in  her  practical  care,  through  that  necessity  which  is  at  once  the 
slave-driver  and  the  solacer  of  the  poor.  "  Bernal  was  just  going  to  reap  it; 
and  the  neighbors  in  the  valley  have  their  own  business,  and  I  am  a  weak, 
useless  thing,  and  one  night's  storm  would  lay  it  and  kill  it " 

"  Assuredly.     I  will  get  it  in  by  sunset." 
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"  You  !  " 

"Well  !     Why  not?     Have  I  not  worked  in  the  fields  before  now  !  " 

"  I) ut  that  was  in  play  ?" 

Though  he  lived  with  them  and  like  them,  felt  with  them  and  like  them, 
there  was  about  him  that  which  the  people  of  every  land  instinctively  obeyed 
and  yielded  to  as  the  sovereignty  of  one  above  them.  Superstition,  growing 
out  of  reverence  and  love,  gave  him  many  strange  attributes  and  lofty 
antecedents;  and  to  behold  him  one  day  claim  the  kingship  of  the  world  would 
not  have  been  too  great  a  glory  for  him  in  the  sight  of  the  peasantry  that 
worshipped  him. 

•'  In  play  ?  Indeed,  no.  I  worked  for  a  wage.  I  am  indolent  enough,  good 
Herbalez,  as  you  know;  how  many  hours  I  lie  in  the  sun  as  lazy  as  a  lazzarone  ! 
It  will  do  me  good  to  get  in  your  wheat.  Corn  will  talk  to  us,  if  we  listen, 
better  than  most  men, — what  sermons  in  the  full  ripe  ears  that  have  sprung  out 
of  a  seed  that  had  looked  dead;  what  poems  in  the  blue  cornflower  that  grows 
among  the  wheat  like  the  poetry  that  springs  through  the  busy  lives  of  men; 
what  rebukes  in  the  brave,  patient  lark  that  builds  so  boldly,  though  the 
reaping-hook  may  cut  her  little  body  in  two  !  Come,  give  me  the  sickle,  there 
is  no  time  to  lose;  by  the  violet  of  the  skies  there  is  a  rain-storm  due  before 
to-morrow." 

With  fervent  thanks  she  gave  him  the  classic  tool,  and  stood  awed  and 
wondering  as  he  went  to  the  work.  To  the  literal  mind  of  the  woman,  which 
was  unpoetic  but  yet  superstitious,  it  was  easier  to  believe  that  miracles 
happened,  and  that  the  wheat  and  the  blossoms  really  had  tongues  for  him, 
than  to  follow  the  fantastic  fancy  which  for  him  filled  them  both  with  meaning. 

He  was  soon  in  the  little  field, — belted  in  by  the  chestnuts,  and  sultry  with 
the  ardent  sun  of  August, — in  a  corner  of  which  he  put  down  his  knapsack, 
his  blouse,  and  Mistigri,  who  being  a  spoilt  little  epicurean,  sat  among  the 
corn-stalks,  disdainfully  biting  a  wheat  ear  now  and  then,  and  making  a 
grimace  at  it. 

"This  is  the  way,  Mistigri,"  he  murmured  to  his  single  confidant  and 
companion.  "When  dark  hours  are  down,  work  through  them.  No  exorcism 
charms  like  labor.  Men's  souls  were  never  made  to  dwell  in  night  shadows 
like  the  owls.  To  repine  for  one's  self  is  something  so  narrow  and  mean. 
While  one  has  health,  and  strength,  and  sight,  and  liberty,  is  it  not  rank 
blasphenn  :ie  has  not  happiness?  Ah,  Mistigri,  there  was  a  beauty  in 

the  Mexican's  cultus  that  is  missing  from  the  modern  creeds.  To  toss  wine 
heavenward,  with  kisses,  when  the  sun  rose — that  meant  Gratitude  and  Rejoic- 
ing. And  then  Christians  went  with  fire  and  sword,  with  the  Bible  of  the  Jews 
and  the  Inquisition  of  the  Spaniards,  to  massacre  all  those  bright  worshippers 
by  way  of  teaching  them  a  better  religion  !  1'af  !  Give  me  the  Pagans  !  " 
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Mistigri  nodded  assent,  being  a  little  Pagan  herself;  and  Tricotrin  bent 
himself  to  his  work,  the  hot  sun  shining  on  the  brown  corn,  the  yellow-winged 
orioles  flying  through  the  light,  the  poppies  and  cornflowers  bowing  under  the 
sickle,  the  little  bright-eyed  mice  scampering  off,  as  their  nests  were  laid  bare, 
into  the  chestnut  wood  belting  the  field. 

Reworked  fast  and  unremittingly;  he  was  glad  of  the  labor.  Down  below 
there,  far  away  in  the  valley,  were  some  delicate  spires  and  mighty  towers 
bowered  in  wood.  They  were  the  spires  and  towers  of  the  Chateau  de  Lira. 

As  he  worked,  four  gay  equipages,  with  outriders  all  aglitter  in  scarlet  and 
silver,  passed  at  a  rapid  pace  below,  along  the  road  winding  at  the  bottom  of 
the  slope.  He  paused  to  gaze  at  them,  shading  his  eyes  with  his  hand. 

"  That  is  our  Chatelaine,"  said  the  widow,  who  had  come  out  to  bring  him 
a  jug  of  red  wine  and  a  roll  of  bread.  "  That  is  the  beautiful  creature  I  told 
you  of — the  great  duchess." 

"Yes;"  he  answered  her  simply;  and  he  took  up  his  sickle,  and  went  to 
work  afresh,  while  the  sound  of  the  horses'  feet  still  rang  on  the  rocky  road 
below. 

"  This  is  the  first  summer  season  she  has  been  here,"  resumed  the  woman, 
sitting  down  with  her  knitting  on  the  ledge  of  the  wooden  pale.  "  The  duke 
never  came  here  after  his  marriage:  that  took  place  far  away  south,  out  of 
France.  We  heard  of  it,  and  the  people  were  well  pleased;  they  hoped  to  have 
great  gayeties  at  the  chateau  once  more.  But  it  was  not  so;  they  were  always 
in  Paris,  or  in  foreign  countries:  we  heard  that  he  died  abroad,  and  she  did  not 
come  at  all;  never  until  this  summer,  and  now, — now, — she  makes  up  for  the 
lung  absence  !  Such  extravagance,  such  pleasures,  such  hundreds  of  guests, 
such  a  life — such  a  life  !  They  do  nothing  but  feast  themselves  like  princes, 
and  my  boy  Bernal  is  drawn  for  the  wars  !  " 

She  dropped  twelve  stitches  in  her  knitting-work, — like  many  other  demo- 
crats who  leave  long  gaps  in  their  own  work,  because  they  must  stay  away  from 
it  to  rail  at  an  Order. 

"  She  is  not  generous  to  those  that  are  poor,  then  ?  "  he  asked,  bending  still 
at  his  work. 

Bernal's  mother  shrugged  her  shoulders. 

"  I  do  not  suppose  she  ever  remembers  that  there  is  anybody  living  who 
has  not  cakes,  and  wine,  and  oil,  every  day!  Generous?  What  do  you  call 
generous,  Tricotrin  ?  They  roast  a  hundred  fowls,  I  have  heard  tell,  in  her 
kitchen  every  clay;  they  drink  wine  that  has  real  sparks  of  gold  in  it;  they 
laugh,  and  sing,  and  saunter  all  their  hours  away;  they  sleep  in  satin  sheets — 
so  they  say:  what  good  is  that  to  us?  If  you  were  to  go  up  and  ask,  for  your 
very  life,  you  could  not  see  her.  1  did  try,  when  my  boy  was  taken:  well!  how 
was  it  ?  A  servant  spoke  to  another  servant,  and  that  servant  sent  a  page,  and 
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the  page  mocked  me,  and  sent  another,  and  that  other  went  to  some  great 
man  with  a  silver  chain  on  him,  who  rebuked  me,  and  told  me  I  was  a  rude 
woman,  but  I  might  go  to  the  kitchens  and  ask  for  food.  Food  !  they  would 
have  given  me  broken  bones  when  I  had  lost  Mernal  to  the  army  !  No, — she 
is  a  fair  thing;  she  has  a  face  like  the  sun,  but  she  is  cold,  she  is  hard,  she  has 
no  thought  for  the  people.  Tricotrin — if  the  Revolution  came  again,  I  could 
find  it  in  my  heart  to  see  her  stripped  and  scourged,  and  made  to  eat  the  bread 
of  bitterness.  Look  how  she  enjoys  while  we  suffer  !" 

The  old  rankling  jealousy,  natural,  yet  so  cruel,  that  lies  at  the  root  of  all 
social  antagonism,  was  acrid  and  almost  savage  in  the  words:  he  did  not  answer 
her,  but  reaped  the  corn  in  silence  while  she  knitted  on,  striving  to  recover  her 
lost  stitches;  but  the  gap  that  had  been  made  would  not  close, — in  eagerness 
for  a  revolution  of  the  future  she  had  spoiled  her  labor  of  the  hour. 

There  are  many  reformers  like  the  Widow  Herbalez. 

My  sunset  the  little  golden  store  was  reaped  and  set  in  sheaves, — the  graceful 
sheaves  of  English  form,  with  withes  of  wild  convolvulus,  and  scarlet  heads  of 
poppy,  bound  up  within  the  wheat.  He  was  free  from  his  self-imposed  duty; 
he  left  the  great  white  Pyrenean  dog  of  the  place  on  guard  among  the  little 
harvest,  and  went  down  the  hillside,  pursued  by  the  blessings  and  the  thanks  of 
the  conscript's  mother.  "Gratitude  is  a  lively  sense  of  favors  to  come;"  and 
she  knew  that  she  must  look  to  him  to  carry  it  for  grinding  to  the  water-mill  in 
the  village  down  below,  where  the  foaming  mountain  river  grew  quieter,  and 
watered  peacefully  green  stretches  of  meadow-land. 

There,  in  the  valley,  beneath  his  feet,  not  more  than  a  league  off,  were  the 
lowers  of  the  chateau,  and  the  wide,  dark  masses  of  park  and  forest  woodland; 
with  lakes,  and  islets,  and  rocks,  and  streams  amid  them,  and  in  their  front  the 
glorious  panorama  of  the  mountains. 

From  the  centre  tower  of  the  pile  was  floating  the  scarlet  standard  of  the 
Lira;  with  the  golden  hawk,  with  outstretched  wings,  of  their  insignia,  glittering 
in  the  rays  of  the  setting  sun. 

He  descended  the  hillside  with  the  lithe  swiftness  of  the  mountaineer,  and 
passed  through  the  scattered  homesteads  of  the  little  hamlet,  that  were  chiefly 
gathered  about  the  side  of  the  river,  and  had  their  white  walls  hidden  under 
thickets  of  myrtle  and  olive. 

The  day's  toil  was  over:  the  young  men  and  maidens  were  playing  the  roii^h 
wrestling  games  of  the  district,  or  dancing  the  Moresco  dances,  that  still  linger 
there  as  the  sign  of  the  Saracenic  days  of  yore:  the  old  women  were  sitting 
spinning,  nodding  their  gray  heads  together,  amid  the  babble  of  their  grand- 
children; they  were  all  very  poor;  they  all  led  simple,  homely,  patriarchal  lives; 
but  they  were  happy,  their  youth  had  the  gay  grace,  and  their  old  age  had  the 
smiling  content,  that  belong  to  France  alone. 
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He  scattered  among  the  children  a  basketful  of  cherries  that  he  had  bought 
on  the  hillside,  of  an  old  woman  who  was  seeing  her  ruddy  store  likely  to  rot 
away  for  want  of  a  buyer  in  that  lonely  place:  then  he  went  from  one  group  to 
another  with  cheerful  words,  as  his  habitude  was,  and  gathered  the  wishes  and 
wants  of  the  little  community.  Both  were  humble  enough: — a  goat  for  the  sake 
of  its  milk;  a  hank  of  flax  for  the  spinning;  a  purchaser  for  the  overripe  melons; 
a  necklace  of  priest-blessed  beads;  a  smile  from  the  bishop  as  he  passed  on  his 
mule  through  this,~his  far-distant  and  rarely  visited  flock;  an  acre  more  ground 
to  some  young  lover's  small  patrimony,  so  that  he  could  wed  where  he  loved: 
all  these  in  the  little  world  played  the  part  that  crowns,  and  honors,  and  riches, 
and  fair  fame,  and  fierce  passion  played  in  the  great  world  unknown  to  them. 

One  young  child,  beautiful  as  some  medieval  painter's  seraph,  with  that 
angelic  spiritual  regard  which  belongs  to  southern  climes,  pouted  with  a  pretty 
scorn  at  her  playmate's  cherries,  and  came  and  leaned  in  grave  disdain  over 
her  mother's  knee. 

"  Dost  thou  not  care  for  the  fruit,  Angelique  ? "  asked  the  mother,  reproach- 
fully, smiling  the  while  at  Tricotrin,  who  stood  by. 

The  child's  fair  face  clouded  with  petulant  disdain. 

"  No  !  I  want  more  gold  toys,  mother  !  " 

"  Ah  ! "  said  the  woman,  half  smiling  still,  but  sadly.  "  Thy  chain  has 
spoiled  all  thy  pleasures  !  A  week  ago,  look  you,  our  duchess  up  yonder  saw 
Angelique  as  she  passed,  and  laughed  and  tossed  her  a  gold  jewel  off  her  wrist. 
It  just  fitted  the  baby's  throat;  but  it  has  made  her  so  vain,  there  is  no  telling 
how  to  please  her  now." 

Angelique  lifted  proudly  her  little  fair  throat  with  the  gold  links  glittering 
round  it,  her  eyes  shining  and  rapturous. 

"  I  will  not  play  with  them  !  "  she  said,  tossing  her  head  toward  her  play- 
mates. "  They  have  only  strings  of  yew  berries  or  dried  peas  ! — and  she  never 
called  them  beautiful  !  " 

"  Hush,  hush  !  A  careless  word  does  mischief,"  murmured  her  mother, 
deprecatingly,  to  Tricotrin.  "  To  give  it  to  the  child  was  very  good,  very 
generous,  but  the  gifts  of  the  great  are " 

"  Honey  that  moulds  into  poison  !  Your  Angelique  was  happy  in  her  neck- 
lace of  yew  berries,  and  now,  the  lust  of  gold  is  grown,  and  gold  does  not  grow 
like  the  yews.  She  gives  much, — your  Chatelaine  ?  " 

An  old  woman — very  old — lifted  blind  patient  eyes  where  she  sat  under  the 
chestnuts. 

"  She  saw  me  sitting  in  the  sun,  in  the  park,  the  other  day,  and  she  spoke 
softly  to  me,  and  she  shook  her  purse  into  my  lap, — I  counted  twelve  pieces, 
and  Vevette  found  them  every  one  of  gold  !  She  is  an  angel." 

"  Caprice  !  "  muttered  an  old  charcoal-burner.     "  Only  a  caprice,  like  the 
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chain  to  little  Ange.     Her  stewards  tax  us  for  every  rotten  twig  of  wood,  till 
we  can  scarce  keep  body  and  soul  together.     She  is  a  tyrant." 

••  \Ve  have  only  gourds  and  a  stray  onion  to  chew,"  muttered  a  herdsman, 
"and  her  dogs  eat  the  fat  of  the  land.  She  is  an  aristocrat." 

"  Her  flowers  have  fires  all  winter,  and  we  shiver  and  starve." 

"  Her  life  is  a  fairy  tale;  how  should  she  know  what  it  is  to  have  only  a 
knob  of  black  bread  once  in  twenty-four  hours  ?  " 

"She  spends  all  her  substance  in  Paris;  and  then  her  foresters  grudge  us 
a  quail  we  have  killed  with  a  stone  !  " 

"  Her  outriders  lamed  Bertrand's  child  for  life,  and  she  was  laughing  in  her 
carriage, — she  never  saw,  she  never  heard." 

"  Her  fetes  cost  a  million  francs  a  night,  every  night  of  last  week,  and  they 
say  each  tree  that  was  lit  up  cost  as  much  as  would  keep  a  man  for  a  twelve- 
month." 

"But  it  was  beautiful;  we  could  see  the  light  here  !  "  pleaded  a  handsome 
young  goatherd.  "  And  she  has  a  face  like  God's  own  people  !  " 

"  She  gave  me  my  chain  !  "  cried  little  Angel ique. 

"  And  my  twelve  pieces  !  "  muttered  the  blind  woman. 

"All  that  will  not  put  a  slice  of  beef  in  our  pots,  with  the  garlic;  nor  yet 
mend  Bertrand's  boy's  broken  knee,"  said  the  charcoal-burner,  gloomily,  in 
summary  and  conclusion. 

Tricolrin,  standing  under  the  chestnut,  heard  in  silence;  then  wished  them 
good-night,  and  walked  on  as  Mistigri  leaped  to  his  shoulder. 

"Ah!  little  one,"  he  murmured  to  her.  "  How  the  hotbed  of  the  work! 
has  heated  and  strengthened  the  faults  and  the  follies  ! — yet  the  higher  nature 
lives  still,  and  the  gift  goes  to  the  child,  the  gold  pieces  to  the  blind  woman. 
Will  it  ever  wake  wholly  and  reign  again  ?  Yes,  perhaps: — if  ever  she  love  !  " 

Meanwhile,  under  the  chestnuts,  the  blithe  talk  of  the  aged  women  •. 
silent:  the  little  Angelique  pouted  apart,  vexed  with  herself  for  having  s( 
her  share  of  the  cherries;  the  charcoal-burner  sat  moodily  musing  of  thi; 
the  old  Revolution  of  which  his  grandsire  had  told  him;  the  young  herdsman 
would  not  join  in  the  Sarabande,  but  wandered  away  thinking  of  the  face  "  like 
one  of  God's  people,"  that  belonged  to  his  proud   Chatelaine,  and  gax.ing  wist- 
fully upward  at  the  lights  that  began  to  gleam  through  the  wood  of  the  cl: 

The  bright  and  light-hearted  content  and  communion  of  their  lives  had 
been  dimmed  and  been  broken: — the  world  had  sent  amid  them  the  visible 
presence  of  its  devil-empress,  wealth. 

He,  himself,  went  onward  through  the  valley,  through  the  deep  belt  of  the 
woods,  through  the  avenues  of  the  park.     The  whole   front  of  the  antique 
building  was  lighted,  and  the  painted  oriels  gleamed  ruby,  and  amber,  an 
brown,  in  the  dusky  evening,  through  the  green  screen  of  foliage. 
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The  fragrance  of  the  orange  alleys,  and  of  the  acres  of  flowers,  was  heavy 
on  the  air;  there  was  the  sound  of  music  borne  down  the  low  southerly  wind; 
here  and  there  through  the  boughs  was  the  dainty  glisten  of  gliding  silks: — it 
was  such  a  scene  as  once  belonged  to  the  terraces  and  gardens  of  Versailles. 

From  beyond  the  myrtle  fence  and  gilded  railings  which  severed  the  park 
from  the  pleasaunce,  enough  could  be  seen,  enough  heard,  of  the  brilliant 
revelry  within  to  tell  of  its  extravagance,  and  its  elegance,  in  the  radiance  that 
streamed  from  all  the  illumined  avenues. 

He  stood  and  looked  long;  hearing  the  faint  echo  of  the  music,  seeing  the 
effulgence  of  the  light  through  the  dark  myrtle  barrier. 

A  very  old  crippled  peasant,  searching  in  the  grass  for  truffles,  with  a  little 
dog,  stole  timidly  up  and  looked  too. 

"  How  can  it  feel,  to  live  like  that?  "  he  asked,  in  a  wistful  tremulous  voice. 

Tricotrin  did  not  hear:  his  hand  was  grasped  on  one  of  the  gilded  rails  with 
a  nervous  force  as  from  bodily  pain. 

The  old  truffle-gatherer,  with  his  little  white  dog  panting  at  his  feet,  crossed 
himself  as  he  peered  through  the  myrtle  screen. 

"  God  !  "  he  muttered,  "  how  strange  it  seems  that  people  are  there  who 
never  once  knew  what  it  was  to  want  bread,  and  to  find  it  nowhere,  though  the 
lands  all  teemed  with  harvest  !  They  never  feel  hungry,  or  cold,  or  hot,  or 
tired,  or  thirsty:  they  never  feel  their  bones  ache,  and  their  throat  parch,  and 
their  entrails  gnaw: — these  people  ought  not  to  get  to  heaven,  they  have  it  on 
earth  !  " 

Tricotrin  heard  at  last;  he  turned  his  head  and  looked  down  on  the  old 
man's  careworn  hollow  face. 

"'  Verily,  they  have  their  reward,'  you  mean  ?  Nay,  that  is  a  cruel  religion 
— which  would  excruciate  hereafter  those  who  enjoy  now  !  Judge  them  not; 
in  their  laurel  crowns  there  is  full  often  twisted  a  serpent.  The  hunger  of  the 
body  is  bad  indeed,  but  the  hunger  of  the  mind  is  worse  perhaps;  and  from 
that  they  suffer,  because  from  every  fulfilled  desire  springs  the  pain  of  a  fresh 
satiety." 

The  truffle-hunter,  wise  in  his  peasant-fashion,  gazed  wistfully  up  at  the 
face  above  him,  half  comprehending  the  answer. 

"It  maybe  so,"  he  murmured.  "But  then — they  have  enjoyed  !  Ah, 
Christ  !  that  is  what  I  envy  them.  Now  we, — we  die,  starved  amid  abundance; 
we  see  the  years  go,  and  the  sun  never  shines  once  in  them;  and  all  we  have  is 
a  hope — a  hope  that  may  be  cheated  at  last.  For  none  have  come  back  from 
the  grave  to  tell  us  whether  that  fools  us  as  well." 

So  saying,  he  heavily  shouldered  his  creel  of  truffles,  and  turned  away  sadly. 

Tricotrin  turned  also,  and  laid  his  hand  on  the  rush  basket  and  swung  it 
over  his  own  back, 
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"  I  will  carry  it  home  for  you,"  he  said  to  the  feeble  old  cripple.  "  We 
will  have  some  more  words  together:  and  you  shall  give  me  a  night's  lodging." 

"  Willingly  !     But  I  have  only  a  wattle  hut  in  the  forest  ! " 

••  What  matter?  I  can  sleep  outside  it,  under  the  pines.  I  have  done  that 
oftentimes.  There  is  no  more  fragrant  bed-chamber, — not  even  where  great 
ladies  rest." 

He  glanced  back  at  the  distant  gardens  where  the  lights,  and  the  music,  and 
the  guests  of  the  evening  festival  were. 

"She  is  happy:  what  matter  that  she  forgets?"  he  thought,  as  he  went 
back  with  the  old  woodsman  into  the  shadow  of  the  pine  and  the  chestnut 
forests. 

The  little  hut  stood  hidden  in  one  of  the  deepest  recesses  of  the  great 
sylvan  growth  which,  watered  by  innumerable  subterranean  branches  of  the 
river,  that  was  fed  with  every  spring-tide  by  the  melted  snows  of  the  mountains, 
resisted  the  withering  scorch  of  the  southern  suns.  It  was  a  small  rough  place, 
bare  as  a  hermit's  cell,  and  strewn  with  dried  water-rushes;  truffles  were  scarce 
in  the  district,  and  for  them  there  were  swifter  and  abler  seekers  than  the 
cripple  of  eighty  years. 

He  had  been  born  in  the  Lira  forests,  and  had  lived  in  them  all  his  days) 
first  as  a  charcoal-burner,  then,  when  his  strength  failed  him,  and  he  had  broken 
his  knee  down  a  ravine,  by  seeking  for  the  dainty  root  that  savors  the  rich 
man's  banquet.  Of  any  world  lying  beyond  them,  he  had  but  the  vague 
conception  of  a  child:  days  and  nights,  and  months  and  years  had  all  gone  by 
with  him  under  the  broad  fans  of  the  pines  and  the  chestnuts,  the  seasons  only 
measured  to  him  by  the  budding  of  the  rosy  leaves  and  the  falling  of  the 
golden  cones.  Yet  he  was  patient,  and  laborious,  and  wise  in  his  own  way, 
like  one  of  the  gentle  beavers  that  built  their  wooden  cities  in  the  lake  beside 
his  home. 

"  You  have  always  lived  alone?"  Tricotrin  asked  him,  as  he  sat  at  the  hut 
door,  smoking,  as  the  moon  rose  and  silvered  all  the  delicate  colonnades  of  the 
pine  stems. 

"Not  always." 

"  Not  always  ?     How  is  it  then  that  you  are  so  now  ?  " 

"  How  does  it  always  happen  when  we  outlive  those  we  love  ?  Men  are 
foolish  who  grow  old." 

"  Rather, — men  are  foolish  who  hang  on  other  lives  !  You  had  children 
once  ? " 

The  old  man  came  forward  into  the  moonlight,  and  sat  himself  down  on  a 
broken  tree-root;  he  was  very  grateful  to  the  stranger  who  had  pitied  him,  he 
was  glad  to  break  his  accustomed  loneliness  and  silence  by  speech. 

"I  had  one  child;  and  I  had  a  young  wife  whom  I  loved  well,     flow  many 
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years  is  it  since  then?  I  cannot  tell:  another  life,  surely, — it  looks  so  long 
ago.  Madelon  lived  here, — yes,  here.  It  seems  strange  to  think  of  now.  She 
was  so  pretty,  and  so  brown,  and  so  blithe;  just  like  one  of  the  robins.  And 
she  was  always  singing;  sometimes  I  hear  her  voice  among  the  leaves  still. 
We  buried  her  under  that  pine, — the  one  with  a  cross  cut  out  on  the  bark, — 
but  I  always  fancy  myself  that  her  soul  passed  into  one  of  the  birds.  She  was 
always  fond  of  them;  they  were  always  fluttering  about  her.  Is  it  possible, 
think  you  ? " 

He  did  not  wait  for  an  answer:  he  did  not  wish  his  fancy  disturbed. 

"  Madelon  had  a  little  daughter;  I  did  not  care  so  much  for  her.  It 
seemed  cruel  that  when  she  died  that  life  stolen  from  hers  lived  on  ? — you 
know  what  it  is  that  I  mean  ?  Well, — the  child, — Madelon,  too,  she  was 
named, — grew  up;  and  I  was  very  gentle  with  her  because  she  had  no  mother. 
They  said  in  the  forest  here,  and  up  at  the  chateau,  that  she  was  much  lovelier 
than  my  Madelon  had  been:  it  might  be  so, — she  was  not  so  fair  in  my  sight. 
The  child  was  always  happy,  singing,  too,  making  chains  of  berries  and  flowers, 
and  looking  at  her  own  face  as  she  saw  it  in  the  lake  water.  The  great  people 
up  at  the  chateau — this  was  forty  years  ago,  and  more,  what  I  talk  of  now, 
and  they  were  very  gay  and  brilliant  there  then,  just  as  Miladi  is  now — took  a 
fancy  to  her,  and  she  went  away  with  one  of  the  princesses,  in  her  service  they 
told  me.  I  was  very  loth, — I  was  all  alone, — and  she  had  the  voice  of  my 
Madelon.  But  she  wept,  and  fretted,  and  raved,  and  said  she  should  die  in  the 
forest:  what  could  I  do?  She  was  just  like  a  bird  in  a  cage;  and  if  I  had  kept 
the  cage  closed  she  would  have  given  me  no  song,  and  men  would  have  said  I 
was  cruel.  So  she  went, — pretty  volatile  thing.  Went  where  ? — that  is  what  I 
cannot  tell.  She  was  as  blithe  in  her  flight  as  any  young  pigeon.  I  suppose 
she  was  happy.  The  seasons  went  by;  those  chestnuts  four  times  were  all  pink 
with  their  buds;  four  times  the  brown  fruit  dropped  out  of  their  pods.  I  never 
saw  Madelon  all  that  time.  Day  after  day  I  went  to  the  chateau;  I  could  hear 
nothing:  she  was  with  the  princess,  they  said.  I  suppose  the  world  is  very  large, 
is  it  not  ?  By-and-by  that  great  lady  came  again  to  stay  at  the  chateau ;  I  saw 
her  face  as  she  rode  past  one  day.  By  dint  of  much  prayer  and  entreaty  I  got 
to  see  her, — it  was  hard  work  for  weeks  to  do  so, — when  I  spoke  with  her  she 
could  not  understand  me;  those  great  people  have  a  different  tongue  to  ours; 
but  she  was  very  gentle,  and  I  could  see  she  grieved  for  me,  and  she  told  me 
through  her  servant  that  she  had  lost  sight  of  Madelon  some  years:  that  the 
girl  had  been  with  her  but  a  brief  season,  and  then  had  grown  bad, — bad, — 
bad, — and  had  gone  to  be  a  rich,  wicked  woman,  with  the  gold  of  the  nobles.  I 
do  not  know  what  I  did,  what  I  said,  I  have  forgotten;  it  is  long  ago.  But  they 
told  me  I  fell  down  in  some  fit;  and  it  is  true  that  after  that  time  I  was  never 
strong,  and  my  left  arm,  I  could  not  lift  it  again.  I  never  blamed  the  man 
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that  misused  M addon,  look  you;  if  a  woman-chikl  have  no  heart  and  no  soul, 
and  longs  to  be  vile  because  she  is  dull  in  her  home,  why, — she  is  like  the 
nightshade  (lower,  she  will  bear  poison  let  you  plant  her  where  you  will.  I 
never  blamed  him;  but  I  was  glad  that  her  mother  was  dead.  And — do  you 
know  one  thing  ? — the  birds  have  never  sung  blithely  since." 

41  Never  to  you,"  Tricotrin  answered  him  softly.     "  And  you  have  heard  no 
more  of  her  ?" 

44 No  more.  She  never  came  back.  Why  should  she?  I  am  only  an  old 
lame  man,  and  for  the  birds  and  the  trees  and  the  flowers  the  girl  never  • 
She  was  not  like  my  Madelon,  who  loved  them.  Yet  I  am  wrong  to  say  I  never 
heard  again:  I  did  hear  once,  twenty  or  more  years  after.  There  came  a  letter 
to  me;  I  cannot  read,  I  took  it  to  the  cure  down  in  the  village  yonder,  not  the 
one  that  is  there  now, — the  dead  one.  He  read  it  out  to  me:  it  was  from  a 
sailor  somewhere  in  what  they  call  the  Riviera.  Jt  was  a  simple  kindly  letter, 
to  tell  me  that  he  was  going  to  wed  a  pretty  child;  who  he  thought  was  my 
grandchild  by  what  he  knew  of  her  mother's  history.  The  letter  had  been  ten 
months  in  finding  me;  it  was  ill  addressed;  the  priest  replied  to  it,  for  me,  but 
I  never  heard  again.  So  whether  it  was  true  or  not  I  cannot  tell." 

"  Might  I  see  it  ?" 

44  Surely.     I  have  kept  it  by  me." 

He  went  into  his  hut,  and  after  some  minutes  absence,  returned  with  an  old 
yellow  paper. 

44  Here  it  is.     You  can  read,  I  daresay  ? " 

Tricotrin  took  it,  and  read:  it  was  barely  a  decipherable  scrawl,  very  clumsily 
and  laboriously  written;  pathetic  through  its  gentle  and  homely  simplicity,  ll 
set  forth  in  few  words  that  the  writer  was  about  to  become  the  husband  of  an 
orphan  girl  who  was  known  to  be  the  bastard-daughter  of  one  of  the  nol 
France,  though  brought  up  among  the  fishing  people;  it  went  on  to  say  that 
her  mother  had  never  been  seen  on  that  shore,  but,  dying  lately  in  Paris,  had 
athed  her  some  jewels,  a  little  gold,  the  declaration  that  she  was  her 
offspring  by  a  princely  lover,  ami  the  injunction  to  endeavor  to  learn  whether 
an  old  man  of  the  name  of  Aubin  Ralcor  was  still  living  in  the  forests  of  Lira; 
this  was  signed  Madelon  Ralcor,  commonly  known  as  Pearl  Rosalba,  and  had 
been  dictated  from  the  dying  bed  of  the  testatrix.  The  sailor  also  wrote  that 
he  would  die  of  starvation  ere  ever  he  touched  the  store  of  gold  and  gems;  but 
that  he  earnestly  desired  to  seek  out,  and  be  as  a  son  to  the  old  man  Aubin 
Ralcor,  whom  he  supposed  the  grandsire  of  his  beloved:  he  subscribed  himself 
in  kindly  appearing  phrase — Jean  Uruno. 

The   letter  fell   from  Tricotrin's  hand   upon  the  mossy  ground:  he  sat  in 
silence,  gaxing  out  down   the  silvered   avenue  of  pines:  this  homely  tr. 
touched  him  at  every  turn,  and  moved  him  with  its  deep-rooted  sadness  that 
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had  darkened  three  generations.  What  cruel  play  of  fate's  caprices  had  thus 
lodged  the  peace  of  these  men  of  simple  soul,  and  honest  love,  in  the  hands  of 
these  women,  whose  impulses  led  them  from  innocence,  whose  instincts  launched 
them  toward  vice: — who  saw  only  a  wearisome  samenesss  in  the  passion  that 
clung  to  them  too  fondly;  who  had  no  other  thought  than  to  cheat  it,  betray  it, 
forsake  it  ?  Born  from  the  simple  peasant-girl  whose  grave  was  made  under 
the  cross-marked  pine,  they  had  uprisen,  like  upas-trees,  destroying  all  who 
rested  near  them:  the  old  eternal  mystery  of  guilt  begot  of  innocence,  of 
Commodus  begot  of  Antoninus. 

He  folded  up  the  page  and  gave  it  back  to  Ralcor.  What  avail  was  it  to 
deal  him  the  fresh  pain  of  such  a  story  as  the  sole  one  he  could  tell  of  Bruno's 
wife — of  Coriolis  ? 

"  A  well-meant,  tender  letter,"  he  said.  "  Did  you  never  hear  more  from 
him?" 

"  Never.  The  priest  answered  for  me,  as  I  say,  for  I  would  willingly  have 
seen  Madelon's  daughter.  But  whether  he  ever  had  the  reply  or  not  I  cannot 
tell.  No  news  came  from  him.  It  is  best  so,  perhaps.  I  would  rather  be  left 
alone  with  the  forest.  It  knows  me  as  they  never  could  do." 

"  And  is  there  nothing  you  desire  then  ?  " 

"  No.     I  shall  be  glad  to  die,  that  is  all." 

"  And  leave  your  forest  ?" 

"  I  shall  not  leave  it.  They  will  bury  me  there  by  the  pine.  It  will  be  the 
same  thing,  only  quieter.  To  live  hardly  is  all  well  enough  when  one  is  young; 
— only  a  crust — what  matter  ?  One  has  the  spring  of  the  deer,  the  heart  of 
the  eagle,  the  speed  of  the  hound.  But  when  one  is  old, — it  is  not  worth 
while.  The  mill  takes  so  much  labor  to  turn;  and  so  little  corn  comes  from  it." 

With  these  words  he  rose,  and  bade  his  stranger  friend  good-night,  and  went 
within,  and  fell  upon  his  knees  before  his  little  wooden  crucifix,  roughly  made 
from  two  pine-branches,  and  prayed  with  the  guileless  faith  of  childhood; — 
half  senseless,  half  sublime. 

Tricotrin  remained  without,  in  the  bright  calm  moonlight  of  the  forest  aisle. 

The  belling  of  the  deer  sounded  down  the  wind;  the  soft  owls  flitted  through 
the  dusk,  the  glow-worms  glimmered  underneath  the  moss:  and  far  beyond 
across  the  woods  in  the  great  chateau,  the  light,  the  laughter,  the  dance,  the 
song,  the  love-jest  passed  the  hours  away  as  though  there  were  no  such  mem- 
ories as  crime,  err  grief,  or  shame,  on  earth. 

"She  is  happy,"  he  said,  half  aloud,  to  little  Mistigri,  as  he  looked  at  the 
far-off  towers  of  the  mighty  place,  and  mused  at  the  tragedy  hidden  beneath 
the  simple  and  obscure  lives  which  on  their  surface  bore  only  the  rough 
illiterate  homeliness  of  a  sailor's  and  a  woodman's  toil.  "  She  is  happy;  what 
matter  the  rest?  She  would  have  gone  to  the  evil  of  these  women,  Mistigri,  if 
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she  h.ul  stay  in!  with  us;  not  for  love  of  the  sin  or  the  shame,  but  for  love  of  the 
'great  world'  she  craved,  for  escape  from  the  peasant-life  she  detested:  she 
would  have  been  like  Madelon,  like  Coriolis.  True:  there  is  scant  worth  in  an 
honor  only  reared  into  growth  under  the  hothouse  shade  of  fair  circumstance. 
But  those  frail  things  of  womanhood  are  no  stronger  than  flowers:  they  grow 
straightly,  or  crookedly,  as  they  blossom  in  fresh  air,  or  foul;  and  if  we  only 
care  for  a  rose,  we  lead  it  up  to  the  sunlight,  we  do  not  stamp  it  down  into  the 
swamp  in  its  bud.  I  was  a  coward,  perhaps;  I  feared  that  her  life  should  ever 
reproach  me.  If  we  had  seen  her  fallen,  wretched,  cursing  men,  and  by  them 
cursed,  what  remorse  we  should  have  felt — you  and  I — Mistigri  ?  And 
yet " 

And  yet  ? 

Were  the  pomp,  and  the  pride,  and  the  careless  glory,  and  the  graceful 
contempt,  of  the  life  that  she  led,  so  much  nobler  after  all  than  the  sin  of 
Madelon,  than  the  shame  of  Coriolis  ?  Was  not  their  root  the  same  passion 
though  their  blossom  was  triumph  where  the  other  fruit  had  been  bitterness  ? 
The  one  grew  as  the  palm,  whose  stately  height  and  lordly  crown  of  greenest 
leaf  towered  in  perpetual  summer,  the  idol  of  every  passer-by:  the  other  grew 
as  the  belladonna,  whose  purple  brilliancy  of  flower  turned  into  the  poison  that 
bore  death  to  all  toyers  with  it,  cursed  aloud  as  men  left  it  on  the  highway  to 
be  trodden  down  by  each  strange  foot:  but  they  sprang  alike  from  the  same- 
soil  of  ambitious  desire,  they  were  alike  fanned  by  the  same  winds  of  impatient 
and  feverish  longing. 

The  one  carried  a  green  crown  of  honor;  the  other  but  acrid  berri< 
slaughter;  yet  the  sap  feeding  their  veins  was  the  same — it  was  the  p.; 
of  the  feminine  instinct  for  pleasure,  for  gain,  and  for  homage. 

The  passion  that  has  cursed  the  earth  since  the  primeval  age;  as  the  Hebrew 

saw,  even  in  the  days  of  the  world's  youth,  when  they  created  its  parallel 

and  parable  in  the  metaphorical  poem  of  Eve,  in  the  allegorical  picture  of  Eden. 
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AT  noon  the  following  day  he  went  up  the  vast  flight  of  steps  that  led  from 
the  gardens  to  the  doors  of  the  magnificent  feudal  pile,  pal. ice  and  fortress 
in  one,  that  crowned  the  brow  of  the  hill  throned  amid  its  darkling  pine  \\ 

"  The  Duchess  de  Lira  is  within  ?  "  he  asked  of  a  group  of  footmen,  clad  in 
scarlet  and  white  and  gold,  lounging  inside  the  courts,  that  were  like  the  great 
courts  of  Versailles. 

One  of  them  raised  his  insolent  head  with  a  low  laugh. 
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"  The  duchess  left  here  early  to-day;  she  is  gone  to  the  royal  marriage  at 
Madrid." 

He  turned  and  passed  away  down  the  great  marble  stairs,  without  answer. 

"What  could  that  fellow  want  with  our  lady?"  said  the  footman  to  his 
peers.  "  If  she  had  been  here  she  would  never  have  seen  him — a  strolling 
player  with  a  fiddle  at  his  back." 


CHAPTER  XXXVIII. 

THE  snow  fell  once  more  thickly  over  the  roofs  and  streets  of  the  City  of 
Paris. 

In  the  little  by-lane  of  the  Latin  quarter  wherein  Mere  Rose  had  dwelt,  all 
the  quaint  angles  and  gables  and  jutting  angles  were  white  with  the  fallen 
flakes;  all  the  leaded  dusky  panes  were  glittering  yet  dim  with  frost;  the  empty 
linnet's  cage  had  icicles  around  it,  in  lieu  of  the  lime  or  the  lilac  bough  that  had 
used  to  hang  above  it.  The  casements  of  the  coffee-house  were  closed  against 
the  sharpness  of  the  cold;  there  were  no  music  in  the  streets,  no  laugh  on  the 
crisp  air,  for  the  populace  of  this  quarter  were  exceeding  poor,  and  suffered 
greatly  in  the  winter-time;  across  the  road  at  the  window  where  thegrisette  had 
been  wont  to  sit,  sewing  her  rose-colored  skirt  for  a  students'  ball,  the  shutters 
were  fastened,  the  owners  of  the  dwelling  were  gone  to  prison  for  debts  that 
they  owed  for  bread  and  vegetables. 

Though  it  was  the  first  morning  of  a  new  year,  there  were  no  mirth,  no 
gayety,  no  greetings,  little  movement,  in  the  passage  way:  there  were  only  a 
ragged  child  raking  in  the  snow  for  bits  of  offal,  and  a  fat,  pampered  cat,  the 
savage  pet  of  a  butcher,  watching  to  seize  a  bird,  whose  half-frozen,  heavily- 
weighted  wings  dragged  it  slowly  through  the  descending  snow. 

Tricotrin  stood  at  his  garret  lattice  and  looked  down  awhile  upon  the 
desolation.  It  was  the  day  of  the  city's  uttermost  rejoicing;  but  there  was 
no  rejoicing  here. 

Even  the  elastic  mirth  of  the  national  temper  was  killed  under  the  cold  and 
the  hunger,  that  came  with  a  season  of  almost  unexampled  severity. 

Like  the  attic  of  Teufelsdruckh,  "  in  the  highest  house  of  the  Wahngasse," 
it  was  his  watch-tower  whence  he  "  could  behold  all  the  life  circulation  of  the 
city."  With  Teufelsdrockh  he  could  say,  "  I  look  down  into  that  wasp  nest^ 
or  beehive,  and  witness  their  wax-laying,  and  honey-making,  and  poison  brew- 
ing, and  choking  by  sulphur.  From  the  palace  esplanade  where  music  plays 
while  serene  highness  is  pleased  to  eat  his  victuals,  down  the  low  lane,  where, 
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in  her  door-sill,  the  aged  widow,  knitting  for  a  thin  livelihood,  sits  to  feel  the 
afternoon  sun,  I  see  it  all." 

Saw  it — with  that  far-reaching,  clear,  penetrating  vision  which  belongs  only 
to  that  mind  which  men,  for  want  of  a  better  name,  have  called  the  poet's; 
which  by  the  infinitude  of  sympathy  attains  to  the  infinitude  of  comprehension; 
which  understands  all,  because  it  feels  all  things;  and  which  withholds  the 
largeness  of  its  justice,  and  the  insight  of  its  tenderness,  as  little  from  the 
palace  as  from  the  hovel,  from  the  throes  of  ambition  as  from  the  travail  of 
poverty. 

He  looked  out,  from  his  attic  window,  upon  the  sno.wy  morning: — the 
ragged  child  fled  away  with  a  scream  as  an  old  tin  pot  was  flung  at  his  head 
from  a  doorway  near,  with  a  shower  of  curses;  the  cat  bounced  on  the  frozen, 
fluttering  bird,  that  gave  its  life  up  with  scarcely  an  effort  at  resistance. 

A  little  way  farther  on,  the  child,  having  been  punished  while  innocent, 
deemed  it  as  well  to  be  guilty,  and  snatched  a  roll  from  a  baker's  stall  un  per- 
ceived, and  darted  out  of  sight  with  his  theft;  the  cat  having  been  successful 
in  killing  her  prey,  choked  herself  with  the  broken  bones  and  bloody  feathers, 
yet  beat  off  with  tooth  and  talon  a  weakly  kitten  that  crept  timidly  near  her 
for  the  scraps  of  ruffled  plumage  that  were  left. 

"So  the  year  begins  !"  he  thought,  "with  two  fables  set  in  motion, — the 
famine  that  is  turned  to  guilt  by  unjust  punishment,  the  greed  that  success 
makes  savage  and  venomous.  Between  them  they  make  up  the  world  !  And 
here,  one  pities  the  lad,  one  is  enraged  with  the  cat,  but  neither  our  pity  nor 
our  rage  will  make  up  the  lost  loaf  to  the  baker,  or  the  lost  life  to  the  bird. 
There  is  the  toughest  puzzle  of  the  problem.  Neither  our  compassion  nor  our 
anger  are  of  much  use  after  all." 

The  half-entangled  metaphorical  fancies  drifted  idly  through  his  brain,  as 
the  baker  discovered  his  missing  roll  with  outcries  and  lamentations,  and  the 
cat  dealt  its  feeble  fellow  a  final  stroke  that  sent  it  shrieking  into  a  cellar. 

Thus  the  year  commenced  on  the  chill,  bleak,  biting  morning  of  its  first  day. 

He  turned  from  the  lattice  as  a  small,  pale,  black-eyed  maiden  brought  him 
his  coffee  and  roll.  He  gave  her  a  little  piece  of  silver. 

"  Here,  Flore — take  that  to  your  friend,  Rend,  over  the  way.  Tell  him  I 
saw  a  lad  run  off  with  one  of  his  loaves  just  this  moment;  and  I  know  he  can 
ill  afford  to  lose  it  with  wheat  at  the  price  it  is,  and  his  two  old  people  to  keep 
all  the  winter  through." 

The  girl  nodded,  and  went  off,  willingly  and  with  a  bright  laugh:  the  baker 
was  a  favorite  with  her,  a  good-hearted  laborious  youth  from  the  Cevennes,  who 
had  hard  work  to  maintain,  singlehanded,  two  helpless  aged  women,  one  blind, 
the  other  paralyzed, — his  mother  and  grandmother,  who,  if  ever  his  breadshop 
should  be  closed,  would  be  turned  out  upon  public  charity.  Rene  loved  the  black 
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eyes  of  the  little  Flore  right  well:  but  there  was  no  chance  that  he  could  marry 
her,  while  those  two  old  women  should  sit  on  either  side  of  his  stove,  needing  all 
the  warmth  its  scanty  fuel  could  yield.  He  got  no  gratitude,  and  no  thanks 
for  it:  the  two  women  muttered  and  crooned  against  him,  day  and  night,  because 
the  room  was  so  small,  the  tiled  floor  so  cold,  the  coffee  so  rough,  the  sugar  so 
scanty,  the  bread  so  stale,  the  soup  so  flavorless:  but  he  went  on  uncomplain- 
ingly with  the  execution  of  his  duty  to  them,  in  that  almost  unconscious 
self-sacrifice  which  is  one  of  the  best  and  purest  things  found  under  the 
"  sulphur-chokings  "  of  the  lives  of  the  poor. 

When  the  girl  was  gone,  Tricotrin  broke  off  a  great  piece  of  his  own  roll, 
and  scattered  it  in  crumbs  upon  his  window-sill,  and  on  the  stone  ledge  that 
ran  beneath  it:  the  robins  and  the  sparrows  soon  fluttered  to  the  feast. 

"  There  !  "  he  said  to  Mistigri,  with  a  laugh.  "  Do  you  see,  little  one  ? 
That  is  just  about  the  measure  of  all  we  social  philosophers  ever  contribute  to 
the  redressing  of  the  world's  wrong-doings — save  one  starving  songster  out 
of  a  million,  and  amend  one  theft  out  of  ten  thousand  millions  !  A  fine 
thing  to  crow  over  and  be  proud  of,  truly  !  Perhaps  the  cat  is  the  wiser  moral- 
ist of  all  of  us,  after  all, — '  I  am  fat,  I  have  talons,  I  can  be  cunning  and  strong 
at  once,  and  therefore  I  can  be  successful,'  she  says.  'Why  should  a  little 
wretched  bird,  half  dead  already,  with  drenched  wings,  and  maw  empty  of  food, 
not  perish  to  give  me  a  succulent  morsel  ?'  That  is  the  cat's  argument:  it  is 
the  argument  of  the  tyrannis  everywhere.  And  the  birds,  somehow  or  other, 
always  leave  the  safety  of  their  high  roof-tops,  and  their  ambient  air,  to  come 
down  where  the  cat  sits;  because,  though  within  reach  of  her  claws,  they  thus 
get  warmth,  and  crumbs,  and  wool  for  their  nests,  where  she  is.  And  so  the 
nations  ever  leave  their  liberties,  and  their  simplicities,  and  their  hardy  freedoms, 
and  the  roof-tops  of  their  republics  if  by  chance  they  have  ever  flown  so  far,  to 
cluster  round  some  fierce  tyrannis,  subtle  and  strong  in  one;  because  though 
they  are  pecked  and  slain  by  talon  and  fang  to  sate  insatiate  greed,  they  find 
food  easier  to  be  got,  and  the  wherewithal  to  line  their  nests  more  abundant, 
where  a  despot  feeds  his  mob  into  a  proletariat,  than  where  there  were  only  the 
freedom  of  the  air  and  the  elevation  of  the  mountain-tops.  The  cat  kills,  aye; 
but  each  foolish  bird  deems  that  he  himself  will  have  the  good  luck  to  escape 
her,  and  each  comes  down  to  fatten  on  the  refuse  she  has  left  on  her  plate  as  a 
lure  for  him.  There  is  always  the  cat  for  the  sparrow — the  tyrannis  for  the 
republic, — that  once  has  learnt  to  covet  !  " 

And  with  that  piece  of  political  apologue  to  Mistigri,  he  gave  her  a  cup  of 
hot  milk,  from  which  she  drank  with  dainty  lady's  ways,  and  which  she  enjoyed 
more  than  she  did  the  political  moralizing,  and  betook  himself  to  his  own 
breakfast. 

It  was  noon;  and  he  had  long  before  given  his  new-year  greeting  to  the 
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household,  and  tendered  and  received  the  simple  gifts  which,  in  this  quarter, 
carried  alike  a  pleasure  and  a  sincerity  unknown  where  gold  went  by  handfuls 
to  the  buying  of  treasures  made  worthless  and  wearisome  by  hackneyed  custom. 

There  was  one  gift  that  had  made  his  own  heart  quicken  with  a  throb  of 
rejoicing. 

It  had  come  to  him  late  on  the  previous  night,  brought  by  the  hands  of  a 
sturdy  youth  of  the  shores  of  Finisterre,  who  had  wandered,  in  self-will,  and  on 
the  spur  of  a  young  man's  vague  ambitions  and  discontent,  up  to  the  great 
city;  with  some  such  seething  impatience  and  aspiration  in  his  soul  as  were 
once  in  the  lion-heart  of  the  farmer's  son  from  Arcis-sur-Aube.  It  stood  now 
above  the  stove,  in  the  lofty  whitewashed  barren  garret,  wherein  the  (ireek 
Canaris  had  once  been  fed  and  succored,  and  the  Waif  of  the  Loire  had  once 
dreamed  her  dreams  over  her  roasting  chestnuts.  It  was  the  model  of  a  ship, 
cut  out  of  oak  that  was  dark  as  ebony  from  long  burial  beneath  sea-water:  it 
had  been  carved  with  exceeding  skill  and  patience,  with  no  better  instruments 
than  a  rude  clasp-knife  and  an  oyster-shell  ground  to  a  fine  edge;  and  had  been 
polished  with  the  sands  of  the  shore  till  it  shone  like  black  marble,  where  it 
stood  against  the  whitewashed  wall. 

On  it  was  cut: 

"  Rioz  TO  TRICOTRIN." 

It  had  been  the  work  of  several  long  winters,  shaped  to  the  measure  of  the 
beating  sea,  fashioned  to  the  dies  irse  of  the  storm  wind. 

To  every  other  eye  it  was  a  toy,  something  clumsily  made,  perchance,  as 
by  a  fisherman's  rough  hands  and  ill-suited  tools;  the  mere  model  in  old  wreck- 
wood  of  a  fishing-smack.  But  to  him  it  bore  a  story  of  a  life  redeemed,  of  a 
life  conquered,  of  a  life  saved  from  the  hell  of  its  own  passions  by  justice  and 
by  patience — a  story  of  self-conquest  as  great,  of  self-denial  as  strong,  of 
travail  with  temptation  as  bitter,  of  expiation  in  pain  as  long-enduring,  as  were 
ever  symbolized  by  the  white  crucifix  above  cathedral  altars. 

It  had  come  far  to  him;  come  from  that  iron-bound,  furious,  terrific  < 
upon  the  western  waters,  where  he  had  dwelt  for  three  years  asunder  from  the 
world,  and  away  from  all  its  beauty  and  its  joy,  that  he  might  drag  one  human 
life  from  the  blackness  of  its  guilt  as  he  would  have  dragged  it  from   the 
seizure  of  the  waves. 

It  had  come  far  to  him  from  that  old  Armorican  shore;  and  it  had  moved 
him  strangely;  speaking  to  him  with  a  voice  that  he  alone  could  hear. 

"  Chut  !  Mistigri,"  he  said  softly,  as  his  eyes  fell  on  it  where  he  sat.  "  I 
was  wrong  to  say  there  are  only  the  cat  and  the  sparrows,  only  the  tyrannisand 
the  proletariat; — are  there  not  ever,  if  we  will  only  look  for  them,  some  battle 
to  be  fought,  some  patience  to  be  needed,  some  vileness  to  be  wrestled  with, 
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some  greatness  to  be  rescued  ?  Bah,  little  one  !  If  we  only  all  remembered 
that,  and  occupied  ourselves  with  that,  we  should  be  doing  more  good  than  by 
raving  about  the  cat's  talons,  and  blaming  the  sparrows  for  not  living  on  hill- 
tops like  eagles  !  " 

Mistigri  finished  her  milk,  inattentive  to  his  discourse;  in  her  secret  heart 
she  sympathized  much  with  the  cats,  little  with  the  sparrows,  not  at  all  with  the 
eagles.  Mistigri  had  been  reared  in  the  atmosphere  of  republicanism;  like 
many  democrats  by  education,  she  only  really  admired  the  "  tyrannis,"  and  had 
she  lived  in  the  days  of  Dictatorship,  would  have  sat  upon  Sulla's  shoulder. 

Tricotrin  rose,  put  on  his  loose  coat  of  furs,  thrust  her  gently  into  its  breast 
pocket,  and  went  out  into  the  snow. 

The  kitten  which  had  been  driven  away  had  returned,  and  having  eaten  up 
the  blood-flecked  feathers  had  set  itself  to  watch  upon  its  own  account. 

"  There  !  "  murmured  Tricotrin  to  the  monkey.  "You  see  that  is  always 
the  way — it  is  never  the  tyrannis  that  is  the  sole  evil;  there  are  always  the 
blood-suckers  that  seize  what  the  chief  talon  has  spared,  there  are  always 
the  followers  and  imitators  who  multiply  one  evil  into  a  hundred.  The  hill- 
tops are  cold,  my  good  friend-sparrows,  but  believe  me  they  are  far  better." 

The  proletarian  sparrows,  however,  disregarded  him,  and  continued  to  put 
themselves  within  cats'  reach,  for  sake  of  the  crumbs  of  food  left  on  the  platter, 
as  he  turned  out  of  the  passage-way  and  took  his  road  to  cross  the  river  into 
the  aristocratic  quarters  of  Paris. 

These  were  thronged,  busy,  mirthful,  glittering,  with  the  gay  crowds  of  holi- 
day-makers and  gift-buyers;  he  paid  no  heed  to  anything  he  saw  upon  the  way, 
not  loitering  as  his  habit  was  for  jest,  or  act,  or  indolent  amusement  with  the 
humorous  of  the  town,  but  pressing  straight  onward  into  the  patrician  parts  he 
sought. 

His  eyes  were  eager,  anxious,  clouded,  sunlit,  all  at  once:  like  the  eyes  of 
one  who  goes  to  what  is  half  anguish  and  half  ecstasy. 

He  paused  at  length  before  the  massive  metal  gates  of  a  great  court. 

In  years  long  gone  by,  when,  in  scorching  midsummer  weather  the  blood  of 
men  had  been  heated  to  fever-heat,  and  broken  into  sanguinary  act  as  overrij>e 
grass  breaks  into  flame,  a  great  mob  had  beaten  in  with  maddened  blows  those 
strong-wrought  brazen  gates,  and  forced  themselves  into  the  court  within,  and 
spread  over  it  like  a  flood,  and  sworn  to  sack  and  burn  all  that  they  beheld. 
And  they  had  been  driven  back  by  him,  scourged  with  his  scornful  rebuke  as 
with  the  stripes  of  a  whip,  as  he  saved  the  Lira  Palace  from  destruction. 

Now  he  went  thither — doubtful  how  he  should  gain  admittance  through  the 
flippant,  idle,  insolent  herd  of  lackeys  and  of  pages  that  lounged  through  their 
indolent  clays  in  its  halls  and  corridors. 

"Your  duchess  is  visible  ?"  he  asked  of  them,  as  crossing  the  great  court 
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he  entered  the  first  hall,  lofty,  vaulted,  all  of  white  marble,  with  only  touches 
of  dead  gold  and  of  deep  purple  to  break  its  purity  and  vastness. 

"  She  is  come  from  Spain;  but  she  will  not  be  likely  to  receive  you  !  "  said 
one  of  the  group  of  pages,  with  sneering  impudence,  glancing  at  the  new- 
comer, whom  he  recognized  as  a  mad  bohemian,  whom  the  people  cherished, 
but  who  was  never  seen  anywhere  save  in  hovels,  and  wine-shops,  and  thieves' 
haunts,  and  artists'  attics. 

••That  question  is  not  for  you  to  ask  or  to  decide,"  said  Tricotrin,  tran- 
quilly. "Go — and  tell  your  mistress  that  I  am  heiv." 

"  And  who  may  '  I '  be  ?  "  scoffed  the  page,  incensed  at  the  tone  and  at 
the  words. 

"Tricotrin,"  he  answered  simply.  "  Play  no  longer  with  phrases;  do  your 
errand,  and  bring  me  word  what  her  pleasure  is." 

The  page  loitered,  sorely  inclined  to  test  the  patience  of  his  adversary 
under  insolence  and  torment;  but  something  fearful  of  such  indulgeno 
the  message  through  other  servants  to  her  chamberlain,  who  took  it  sullenly, 
not  without  reluctance  and  wonder;  though  he  was  aware  that  the  new-comer 
had  been  held  in  high  esteem  by  his  late  master,  and  had  done  him  great 
service  in  days  of  revolution. 

The  chamberlain  passed  through  several  chambers,  picture-cabinets,  and 
reception-rooms,  and  entered  at  length  an  apartment  looking  on  the  gardens  at 
the  back  of  the  hotel;  an  octagon,  all  azure,  and  silver,  and  tempered  light,  and 
delicate  fragrance,  with  walls  after  Boucher,  and  the  laughing  Hours  imitated 
from  Correggio  dancing  in  a  joyous  band  around,  the  ceiling. 

Sunk  among  cushions  was  the  most  lovely  woman  of  her  time  and  of  her 
court.  The  fire  gleams  flashed  on  the  silk  folds  of  skirts,  whose  negli. 
was  the  supreme  perfection  of  art:  her  fair  hands  glowed  with  rings;  and  as 
she  glanced  at  a  book  that  lay  upon  her  lap,  she  toyed  with  a  Polichinelle, 
whose  bells  were  of  gold,  whose  tambourine  was  circled  with  pearls,  and  who 
had  cost  that  morning  seven  hundred  francs. 

Around  her  were  strewn  jewel  caskets,  bonbon  boxes,  bouquets,  playthings, 
marvellous  in  ingenuity  and  extravagance,  fans  of  every  make  and  of  incon- 
ceivable costliness,  all  that  fancy  could  fashion,  and  riches  IK-  wasted  on;  as 
though  every  shop  in  Paris  had  been  emptied  there  in  the  lavishness  of  the 
new-year  offerings.  And  at  a  third  of  them  she  had  not  looked. 

There  is  a  wild  and  wayward  destiny  in  life  which  ever  loads  fruition  with 
satiety. 

Lost  in  languid,  sunny,  victorious  musing,  she  did  not  hear  her  servant's 
entrance  until  he  had  approached  her,  and  spoken  the  few  words  of  the  mes- 
sage with  hesitating  deference,  and  scarcely  concealed  expectancy  of  a  refusal. 

She  started   slightly,  and  over  her  face  swept  for  a  moment  a  shadow  of 
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annoyance,  mingled  with  another  feeling  that  her  astute  attendant  could  not 
analyze.  Both  were  instantly  banished;  she  answered,  with  tranquil  indif- 
ference. 

"  Certainly.     Admit  him  here." 

Her  chamberlain  backed  out  from  her  presence,  filled  with  a  curiosity  that 
he  dared  not  utter.  A  few  minutes  went  by,  then  into  her  chamber  was  ushered, 
— one,  who,  to  her  conscience,  her  memory,  and  her  life,  was  a  Reproach. 

He  bent  his  head  before  her,  and  stood  still,  without  advancing,  while  the 
attendants  closed  the  door  behind  him. 

She,  with  a  flush  over  the  fairness  of  her  brow,  rose  with  her  hands  out- 
stretched, her  rich  silks  and  laces  trailing  round  her,  her  loveliness  shrined  in 
the  dazzling  heaps  of  her  strewn  new- year  gifts.  Her  first  impulse  was  of 
proud  shameful  pain;  her  next  of  conscience-stricken  and  awakening  loyalty. 

He  shaded  his  eyes  one  moment  with  his  hand  with  the  gesture  of  one  whom 
the  sun  blinds,  then  came  to  her  and  took  her  own  hands  in  his  in  silence. 
There  was  no  one  near  to  witness  how  a  bohemian  was  received  by  a  great  lady. 

"  Viva  !  " — that  was  all  he  said;  but  in  the  single  word  was  a  caress  and  a 
benediction  beyond  all  that  longer  utterance  could  have  given. 

She,  a  proud  and  splendid  woman,  in  the  plenitude  of  power,  and  the  daunt- 
lessness  of  empire,  shrank  slightly  as  she  heard  it;  it  was  fraught  with  all  that 
she  would  have  buried  in  oblivion  forever;  it  recalled  all  that  galled,  and  fretted, 
and  embittered  her  cloudless  and  haughty  life.  With  that  word  came  back  to 
her  all  the  shame  she  burned  to  ignore  and  forget,  as  though  it  had  never  been; 
it  brought  with  it  all  the  echoes  of  that  early  and  innocent  affection  to  which 
she  had  so  long  been  faithless  and  disloyal. 

She  was  cold,  while  she  knew  coldness  so  base;  she  was  restless  under  his 
gaze,  though  she  knew  that  so  much  love  looked  on  her  in  it;  she  was  stung 
with  impatience  and  with  false  pride,  though  she  knew  that  in  him  she  saw  the 
savior  of  her  existence. 

It  had  been  years  since  she  had  beheld  him,  and  in  those  years  the  power 
of  the  world  and  the  poison  of  vanity  had  eaten  far  into  the  purer  gold  of  her 
nature. 

"  It  is  so  long  since  I  have  seen  you  ! "  she  murmured,  as  she  drew  her 
hands  from  his  hold  gently,  and  sank  among  the  cushions  of  her  couch,  turning 
her  eyes  upon  him. 

"  Nay, — not  longer  than  is  best,"  he  answered  her,  with  a  tremor  in  his 
voice.  "  You  had  seen  me  oftener  had  you  missed  the  sight  of  me.  But  that 
was  not  probable;  not  possible." 

She  hurriedly  began  to  utter  the  denial  that  courtesy  compelled  and  grati- 
tude required. 

He  stopped  her  with  a  gesture,  slight,  but  of  authority. 
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"Hush!  No  disclaimer  against  truth  out  of  courtesy  to  me.  Think  you 
I  cease  to  know  your  heart  better  than  you  know  it  yourself?  You  forgot  me; 
it  was  natural,  inevitable.  Why  not  ? — why  not  ?  " 

There  was  an  unconscious  pathos  and  wistfulness  in  his  accent;  as  though, 
against  himself  and   his   rights  which  arraigned   her,  he  pleaded   excu- 
the  negligence  and  the  ingratitude  of  the  one  who  owed  him  her  rescue  from 
the  grave. 

Her  eyelids  fell;  her  forehead  flushed;  the  imperial  coquette  felt  humbled 
in  her  own  sight. 

"  You  deem  me  very  base,"  she  murmured. 

"Base?  No.  Only, — a  woman  !  Long  ago  did  I  not  tell  thee  how  it 
would  be  with  me  and  thee  ?  I  knew  the-  world's  work.  Thou  didst  not, — 
then,  lint  /do  not  blame  thee,  Viva." 

His  phrase  had  changed  insensibly  into  the  familiar  "  thou;"  and  his  < 
as  they  dwelt  upon  her,  had  the  yearning  love  of  lover,  husband,  father,  poet, 
all  blended  in  one  passion, — a  passion  mighty  as  death,  and  which  would  live 
and  die  holding  eternal  silence. 

Her  cheeks  burned  as  she  heard,  she  breathed  quickly  with  agitation:  at  the 
sound  of  his  voice  the  old,  warm,  reverent  tenderness  stirred  from  its  embers 
in  her  heart;  and  yet, — it  seemed  so  hard  that  one  should  live  who  knew  what 
she  had  been,  it  seemed  so  bitter  that  one  should  look  on  her  who  could 
remember  her  the  child  of  charity  ! 

He  watched  her,  reading  well  her  thoughts;  and  gazing  at  the  marvellous 
change  wrought  in  her;  at  the  perfection,  as  of  some  superb  tropical  flower,  to 
which  her  early  promise  had  expanded,  at  the  magic  whereby  the  fair  child 
that  he  had  known  had  altered  into  this  magnificent  patrician. 

A  young  girl,  lovely  as  a  poet's  ideal  of  (Jretchen,  had  been  crowned  by  the 
Loire-side  queen  of  the  vintage-feast:  but  a  woman,  superb  as  a  sculptor's 
dream  of  Aspasia,  was  before  him  now.  He  gazed  at  her  long,  then  turned 
away  as  with  a  sudden  pang  of  unbearable  agony. 

•'  (iood  Clod  !     How  changed  you  are  !  " 

She  smiled,  a  dreamy,  haughty,  careless  smile.  She  knew  it  well,  and  was 
proud  of  the  change  that  to  him  was  so  bitter.  Yet  something  in  the  phrase 
jarred  on  her:  she  had  so  long  tried  to  forget  that  she  had  ever  been  otherwise 
than  what  she  was  now,  that  the  trial  had  brought  success  with  herself,  and 
self-persuasion  had  almost  induced  self-deception. 

And  she  did  not  heed,  or  did  not  even  divine,  the  anguish  that  change  bore 
for  him.  • 

It  was  never  betrayed.  She  knew  well  that  he  loved  her:  but  she  never 
dreamed  how  he  loved  her.  It  was  a  martyrdom,  without  even  the  reward  of 
recognition. 
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"I  could  scarcely  be  otherwise  than  changed,"  she  answered  him  musingly. 
"  Do  you  know — do  you  know — it  seems  scarcely  possible  to  me  that  I  could 
ever  have  been  the  child  you  knew  and  succored  ?  " 

"  Does  it  ?  "  he  replied,  gently;  for  he  never  lost  gentleness  to  her,  however 
deeply  she  might  wound  him.  "That  is  very  natural,  I  daresay.  Yes:  it  is 
inevitable  you  should  be  changed;  and  in  much  more  than  mere  form.  You 
have  a  lofty  station,  Viva  ? " 

"Yes," — her  delicate  brows  contracted;  the  Duchess  de  Lira,  whom  none 
ever  addressed  save  by  titles  of  dignity  and  reverence,  could  have  wished  that 
familiar  pet-name  of  her  childhood,  that  relic  of  her  foundling's  estate,  dropped 
out  forever  into  oblivion. 

"  You  have  the  whole  of  the  Lira  properties  ? "  he  asked. 

"Every  acre;  every  sou.  He  had  not  a  living  relative.  He  could  will  them 
where  he  would." 

"His  was  a  great  nature — a  noble  nature." 

"  He  was  most  generous, — yes." 

"  Did  he  suffer  much  ? " 

"  Not  much — I  trust.  He  died  in  my  absence;  but  calmly,  and  painlessly, 
they  assured  me." 

"You  regretted  him?" 

The  color  flushed  her  face  again. 

"Not  so  much  as  I  ought;  I  knew  that  well  at  the  time.  I  regretted  his 
mother's  death  far  more.  I  grew  to  love  her  well,  and  she  loved  me " 

"But  so  did  he — God  knows  !  " 

"  Ah,  yes  ! — far  more  than  I  merited,  you  would  say.  That  I  am  sure. 
But  one  cannot  love  merely  because  one  is  loved,  you  know  ?  He  was  most 
good,  most  gentle,  most  thoughtful  for  me,  and  I  owed  him  very  much; 
but— 

"  He  was  nothing  to  you  !  No;  you  have  had  too  much  tenderness  in 
your  life  to  know  its  worth.  You  are  surfeited  with  it,  and  it  is  valueless. 
Had  you  had  but  a  few  crumbs  instead  of  such  abundant  banquets,  you  would 
feel  very  differently.  Bread  is  tasteless  to  the  rich  man;  but  bread  to  the 
poor  man  is  as  the  apples  of  paradise.  He  was  aware  that  you  cared  nothing 
for  him  ?  " 

"  He  must  have  been  so.  I  never  used  dissimulation.  They  made  me 
very  happy,  and  I  liked  them — thus;  but  I  never  professed  attachment  I  did 
not  feel.  Besides — I  have  no  belief  in  that  idyllic  folly  they  call  '  love  ! ' ' 

"  You  have  not  ?  " she  had  no  belief  in  love,  while  over  her  life  watched 

a  love  exhaustless,  unrepaid,  purified  to  sublimity,  and  free  from  one  murmur  of 
reproach  against  her  ! 

She  looked  quickly  up  at  him. 
$—10 
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"Of  what  are  you  thinking  ?" 

"Shall  I^tell  you?" 

"Surely." 

••  U'ell — I  thought  that  the  foundling,  who  was  mine,  would  have  flung  hark, 
as  disgrace  and  insult,  the  bribe  of  a  silver  coin  that  should  have  been  offered 
her  to  purchase  a  single  kiss  from  her  lips.  Hut  the  aristocrat,  with  whose  life 
1  have  nothing  to  do,  had  so  little  of  that  true  pride  left,  that  she  saw  no 
shame  in  bartering  for  gold  and  rank  all  her  youth,  all  her  beauty,  all  her 
soul  ! " 

The  simplicity  of  the  words  had  a  grand  rebuke,  a  rebuke  that  stung  her 
keenly.  She  had  enough  still  in  her  of  the  temper  which  had  made  her  loathe 
her  young  lover's  golden  toys,  to  make  her  now  feel  every  barb  of  the  censure 
to  the  quick. 

"  You  blame  me  because  I  am  married  !  "  she  murmured,  with  an  impatient 
irritation. 

"  Because  you  married  without  love.  The  woman  who  does  so  sells  herself 
as  utterly  as,  and  little  less  basely  than,  the  courtesan." 

She  gave  a  languid  gesture  of  offence.  Truth  lay  in  his  words;  and  unwel- 
come truth,  with  its  severity  and  its  nakedness,  was  an  outrage  that  never 
approached  her  graceful  pa-sen 

"  You  speak  strongly  on  a  singular  subject,"  she  answered,  coldly.  "I  am 
not  accustomed  to  such  language.  I  view  marriage  as  the  world,  I  believe, 
views  it;  and  at  the  time  of  my  own  you  were  informed  of  it,  and  you  offered 
no  objections " 

"  I  bade  you  do  as  you  desired.  It  was  not  for  me  to  stand  between  you 
and  the  magnificence  you  coveted  and  could  obtain.  You  knew  what  I  thought, 
full  well.  But  I  have  not  come  hither  to  upbraid  you  for  that  which  is  past.  I 
pitied  the  man  who  spent  his  whole  soul  on  you,  and  bought  your  loveliness 
through  his  wealth,  and  found  that,  squander  what  he  would,  he  could  not 
buy  one  throb  of  tenderness,  one  pulse  of  warmth  !  I  pitied  him  from  my 
heart " 

"  Others  envied  him  !  " 

There  were  all  the  insolence  of  supreme  vanity,  all  the  sovereignty  of 
supreme  triumph,  in  the  accent  with  which  the  brief  phrase  was  uttered. 

"They  might  do  so.  I  was  not  among  them,"  he  answered,  gravely.  "  I  It- 
purchased  a  bird  without  a  song,  a  rose  without  fragrance,  a  sun  without  warmth. 
For — he  bought  your  beauty  without  a  soul  !  And  you  left  him  to  die  in  your 
absence !  " 

Her  white,  delicate  teeth  bit  the  lower  lip  of  her  bow-like  mouth.  She 
moved  impatiently,  contemptuously.  She, — whom  none  ev  -  d  or  con- 

tradicted in  her  slightest  whim  or  caprice, — to  be  arraigned  and  censured  by  a 
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wanderer,  a  bohemian,  an  outcast  !  For  thus  in  her  thoughts  she  classed  now 
the  redeemer  of  her  life. 

"You  are  angered  because  I  say  this  thing,"  he  pursued.  "I  will  say 
more.  You  chose  to  wed  with  him  because  he  was  noble,  he  was  of  great 
riches,  he  could  give  you  a  lofty  station " 

"  Who  else  would  have  done  so  ?  "  she  interrupted  him  passionately.  "  You 
forget !  I  had  no  name,  no  parentage,  though  means  were  found  to  hide  this, 
and  give  me  in  semblance  foreign  origin;  there  was  not  another  of  such  rank 
as  his  that  could  have  wedded  one  under  such  social  ban  as  mine  without 
exposure  of  it;  there  was  not  another  who  could  have  concealed  the  truth  from 
the  world  as  he  could,  nor  from  whom  it  could  have  been  withheld." 

"  No;  and  therefore  for  that  cause  you  sold  yourself  to  him.  I  repeat  the 
word  that  galls  you  so  greatly.  But  it  is  precisely  because  this  man  loved^  you 
so  tenderly,  so  generously,  so  patiently,  that  your  sin  against  him  was  so  dark. 
You  took  all,  and  repaid  him  nothing  in  the  only  coin  you  had  to  give;  and 
when  he  died  you  were  only — in  your  heart — content  to  be  soon  left  free,  to 
be  soon  unchained  to  enjoy  all  the  possessions  that  he  gave  without  the  burden 
on  them  of  their  giver's  life." 

She  was  silent;  but  the  hand  which  had  let  fall  the  Polichinelle  beat  impa- 
tiently on  the  mosaic  table  beside  her  couch,  and  a  shadow  of  vehement  offence, 
mingled  with  something  of  repentance  and  of  consciousness,  darkened  her  fair 
and  serene  face.  She  knew  that  he  read  her  soul  with  all  his  olden  accuracy; 
she  knew  that  he  spoke  what  was  but  the  simple  truth. 

She  glanced  at  him,  and  felt  steal  on  her  the  wonder  which,  since  she  had 
known  the  world,  had  often  come  across  her  mind,  as  to  whence  arose  that 
strange  and  strong  unlikeness  betwixt  his  fortunes  and  his  bearing. 

She — grown  keenly  critical,  scornfully  indifferent,  and  very  difficult  to 
impress — was  struck  as  she  had  never  been  with  the  authority,  the  dignity,  the 
kingliness  of  his  manner,  the  pure  accent  of  his  voice,  the  careless  grace  of  his 
movements.  In  her  early  years  this  question  had  never  occurred  to  her.  She 
had  had  no  standard  with  which  to  compare  him:  now  she  wondered,  in  this  first 
moment  of  his  entrance  to  her,  whence  he  came,  how  he  had  become  what  he 
was, — this  man  who  was  without  grade  and  without  home,  who  lived  among  the 
peasantry,  the  populace,  the  fisher-people,  who  was  an  itinerant  and  a  socialist, 
yet  who  had  about  him  a  command  monarchs  might  have  envied,  and  a  beauty 
that  painters  might  have  given  to  an  Agamemnon. 

Once,  when  she  had  still  been  his,  the  story  of  his  life  had  been  upon  his 
lips  to  tell  her.  The  impulse  had  been  repressed,  the  tale  remained  untold 
forever. 

"  Why  did  you  never  come  to  me  while  my  husband  lived  ?  "  she  asked  him 
suddenly. 
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Now  and  again  she  had  seen  him;  seen  him  as  he  sold  the  Italian  boy's 
images  to  the  populace,  as  he  stood  outside  the  gates  of  the  Tuileries  that  she 
quitted,  as  she  rode  through  a  German  pine-forest,  as  she  drove  through  a 
Lombardic  city,  as  she  watched  the  Roman  Carnival  from  her  balcony,  as  she 
glided  over  the  ice  of  Neva  to  the  music  of  her  silver  sleigh-bells.  She  had 
seen  him  often — ever  with  a  strange  flush,  a  strange  pang,  a  strange  emotion  of 
mingled  sorrow  and  delight,  tenderness  and  shame.  Hut  from  the  time  that  he 
had  heard  of  her  marriage,  he  had  never  approached  her. 

The  unloved  lord  who,  heaping  all  his  treasures  on  her,  yet  could  not  win 
one  soft  thought  from  her,  divined  through  sympathy  the  reason  of  this  absence. 
She  never  did.  So  little  "did  she  comprehend  his  motive  that  she,  in  all  her 
eminence,  in  all  her  brilliancy,  felt  oftentimes  a  pained  and  passionate  anger 
that  this  man,  whom  still  in  her  soul  she  loved  as  she  had  loved  no  other  living 
creature,  should  thus  withhold  himself  from  witnessing  her  glories. 

"Why  did  you  never  come?"  she  repeated,  with  imperious  persistency. 
"The  duke  held  you  in  warm  esteem,  in  high  honor — you  know  that  !" 

"  I  do  not  think  my  absence  lessened  either  his  esteem  or  his  honor.  I 
never  came  to  you  because — because — no  matter  why  !  I  acted  as  I  deemed 
best.  You  need  not  question  that." 

She  was  stilled  and  vaguely  disquieted  by  the  reply.  Kven  yet,  despite 
the  lapse  of  years,  he  possessed  an  influence  over  her  that  no  other  had  ever 
attained. 

"You  lead  a  brilliant  life?"  he  pursued,  desirous  to  turn  aside  from  the 
subject  on  which  she  pressed  him. 

"I  lead  the  customary  life  of  my  station:  " 

She  hesitated  a  moment;  the  thought  crossed  her  mind,  could  she  not  pay 
by  Power  the  debt  that  Gratitude  had  left  unpaid?  Was  there  no  benefit 
possible  from  her  high  position  and  vast  influence  that  might  strike  the  balance 
between  them,  and  do  something  to  lessen  that  weight  of  obligation  which  it  so 
galled  her  proud  throat  to  bear? 

Hut  the  mere  thought  looked  insult  to  him.  She  did  not  dare  to  utter  it 
aloud. 

"I  saw  something  of  the  fashion  in  which  you  seek  to  make  the  hours  fly, 
down  at  your  castle  in  the  south,"  he  continued.  "  I  arrived  there  too  late  to 
have  an  interview  with  you  there.  You  were  gone  to  the  royal  marriage  in 
Spain;  but  I  heard  much  of  you  on  your  estate,  much  of  the  magnificence  of 
your  hospitalities " 

She  turned  her  head  with  that  smile  wherewith  she  was  accustomed  to  deal 
as  she  chose  with  the  souls  of  men. 

"  Do  not  be  content  with  hearsay  of  them.  Let  them  be  shown  to,  and 
tested  by,  yourself.  That  will  give  me  far  more  pleasure." 
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It  was  a  courtly,  graceful,  elegant  utterance;  but  it  struck  cold  as  ice  to  his 
heart.  There  was  no  warmth  in  it;  there  was  only  the  polished  suavity  of 
conventional  courtesy. 

"  I  have  never  sat  at  any  gold-laden  table.  I  shall  not  commence  with 
yours,"  he  said  curtly.  "  Why  let  us  deal  in  this  hypocrisy?  You  know  as 
well  as  I — I  as  well  as  you — that  it  would  only  be  irritation  and  ignominy  to 
you  to  see  me  among  your  guests.  You  could  not  account  for  me:  you  would 
have  to  present  me  as  '  Tricotrin,  the  bohemian,'  you  would  be  compelled  to 
admit  that  I  had  no  friends  except  the  People, — no,  I  know  your  nature  far  too 
well,  and  that  of  the  world  you  live  in,  to  impose  any  such  penalty  and  penance 
upon  you.  You  see — I  can  have  some  sympathy  with  the  class  to  which  you 
belong — I  can  even  sympathize  with  its  false  shame  !  " 

The  contemptuous  bitterness  of  his  answer  stung  the  latent  truth  in  her 
into  life;  she  was  pained  by  it,  and  the  natural  frankness  of  her  temper  broke 
into  speech. 

"Ah!"  she  said,  with  involuntary  self-scorn,  "there  you  do  them  wrong, 
not  me.  If  I  had  been  born  and  reared  in  their  rank,  I  should  not  know 
that  'false  shame.'  The  Order  never  has  it:  it  is  far  too  proud  of  itself.  An 
hereditary  prince  may  shake  hands  with  a  beggar,  he  cannot  lose  rank  thereby: 
it  is  the  new-comer  into  honors  and  splendors  who  dares  not  imperil  his 
fresh  titles  by  touching  the  beggar,  lest  the  world  cry,  'See — he  runs  to  his 
brother!  " 

He  looked  at  her  earnestly. 

"  You  have  the  acuteness  and  the  sarcasm  in  you  to  see  this,"  he  said, 
"and  yet " 

"  And  yet  I  am  no  better  than  what  I  satirize  !  Is  that  an  uncommon 
fault  in  your  Juvenals  and  Voltaires  and  Swifts  ?  So — you  heard  of  me  in  the 
south.  What  do  my  people  say  ? " 

And  despite  the  momentary  self-dissection  in  which  she  had  lashed  herself 
scornfully  as  an  alien,  and  adventuress,  in  the  great  order  to  which  she  now 
belonged,  there  were  all  the  royalty  of  possession,  all  the  negligence  of  com- 
mand, in  the  intonation  of  those  words,  "my  people."  In  such  a  tone  might 
Maria  Theresa  have  spoken  ! 

"  Your  people  ?  "  he  echoed,  with  a  certain  ironic  disdain  that  cut  her  pride 
hardly.  "  Well,  they  talk  of  your  splendid  entertainments;  you  do  not  give 
them  much  else  to  talk  of,  I  believe,  except  it  be  of  the  extortions  and  oppres- 
sions of  your  stewards." 

"  Extortions  !     Oppressions  !     I  never  heard  of  any." 

"Doubtless.  How  should  you  hear?  If  a  wood-cutter  or  a  charcoal- 
burner,  grimy,  starved  and  half  clad,  found  his  way  on  to  your  terraces  to 
accuse  your  great  servants  of  peculation  and  tyrannies,  which  would  he  be 
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likeliest  to  get — a  blow  from  a  lackey's  wand  if  he  did  not  shuffle  away  quickly 
enough,  or  a  polite  ushering  into  your  audience-chamber?" 

She  smiled  a  little,  but  vexatiously. 

••  Well  !  Would  you  have  my  rooms  thronged  all  day  with  a  mob  of  for- 
esters anil  burrowers  in  the  earth  ?" 

"  There  is  a  time  for  all  things.  There  can  be  hours  set  apart  for  such 
hearings.  It  is  just  that  barring  out  of  the  unjustly-oppressed  from  the  audi- 
ence-room, when  they  are  only  armed  with  an  appeal,  that  brings,  sooner  or 
later,  the  clamorous  mob,  armed  with  clubs  and  pikes,  into  the  banqueting- 
hall.  It  is  not  the  nobles'  fault,  it  is  the  fault  of  their  hirelings:  for  none  are 
so  brutal  to  the  poor  as  those  who  have  once  been  of  them.  You  have 
the  same  stewards  that  the  Duke  de  Lira  employed,  I  suppose  ?" 

She  colored  a  little. 

"  Not  in  the  south.  The  person  he  had  left  in  office  there  opposed  my  will 
in  one  or  two  matters:  one  does  not  pay  servants  to  have  them  dispute,  discuss, 
advise,  and  finally  disobey.  I  discharged  him;  and  obtained  one  who  knew  his 
place  better." 

"  Who  gives  you  lip-service  and  the  form  of  obedience  that  lies  in  servility; 
and  makes  your  name   hated  throughout  your  estates,  by  wringing  subsidies 
from    the  poverty-stricken   for  his  own   private  purse:  yes — I  daresay   that   is 
knowing  his  place  better  !     As  modern  enlightenment  goes.      But — despit 
sanction  of  his  reign — I  shall   be  glad  if  you  will  take  some  pity  on  an   old 
truffle  hunter  in  your  woods.     He  is  very  old,  and  lame;  can  live  only 
years  at  most;  and  having  dwelt  on  the  Lira  estates  from  his  birth  upward,  may 
claim  to  have  the  trouble  of  keeping  his  body  and  soul  together  made  some- 
what easier  to  him.     Besides,  he  has  a  piteous  story." 

••  Assuredly.  I  will  direct  them  to  see  that  he  wants  for  nothing.  Will  you 
give  me  his  name  ?  " 

"  It  is  Aubin  Ralcor." 

She  noted  it  down  on  the  little  ivory  tablet  hanging  by  its  gold  chain  at  her 
side.  She  did  not  ask  the  old  man's  history,  so  he  left  it  unrelated.  He 
felt  that  the  memory  of  Coriolis  must  still  be  painful  and  unwelcome  to 
her. 

"You  know,  I  have  been  but  little  in  our  own  country,"  she  pursued,  as 
though  in  apology  for  her  ignorance  of  the  necessities  of  the  jxjor  upon  her 
lands.  "  We  were  occasionally  in  Paris,  but  far  oftener  abroad.  The  year  after 
the  duke's  death  I  passed  in  retirement  in  my  villa  upon  Como.  The  only  time 
I  have  been  at  the  castle  I  have  been  surrounded  for  a  few  weeks  only  with  a 
circle  of  guests  that  left  me  little  time  for  thought.  This  summer  I  entertained 
the  king  of but  you  know  all  these  things  ?  " 

She  broke  off  somewhat   hastily,  with  a  sense  of  anger,  that  nothing  in  her 
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dignities  or  in  her  splendors  could  move  him  to  surprise  at,  or  to  veneration 
of  them. 

"Yes,"  he  answered  her.     "There  is  nothing  in  your  life  I  do  not  know." 

"  But  how  ?     I  have  met  you  so  rarely." 

"  That  may  easily  be.  You  would  probably  have  discerned  me,  -had  your 
thoughts  been  of  me.  Anyhow  I  have  watched  you — many  times.  But  I  do 
not  want  to  talk  of  myself;  here  is  your  oldest  friend  whom  you  have  not  yet 
seen." 

She  started  as  the  monkey  sprang  forth  from  where  it  had  slumbered  in  his 
pocket:  the  sight  of  the  little  animal  recalled  so  many  memories  in  such  vivid 
intensity. 

She  covered  her  eyes  with  her  hand  for  awhile,  and  breathed  rapidly  and 
with  emotion.  She  was  once  more  a  child  on  the  banks  of  the  sunny  Loire: 
she  saw  once  more  the  innocent  and  lowly  home  from  which  she  had  gone 
without  one  backward  glance  of  gratitude  or  of  regret.  She  was  moved  more 
keenly  than  she  had  been  for  many  years. 

But  her  life  had  taught  her  to  conquer  and  conceal  all  agitation;  she  was 
quick  to  recover  her  habitual  calm  and  negligence. 

She  stretched  out  her  jewelled  hands  full  of  sweetmeats  from  the  new-year 
boxes. 

"  Ah,  little  Mistigri  !  She  is  still  alive  !  How  old  she  must  be  by  now  ! 
Mistigri,  will  you  not  eat  my  sugared  almonds  ?  " 

Mistigri  was  either  shy  or  cross:  she  would  not  be  cajoled  into  touching 
one  of  the  dainty,  pretty,  colored  crystals  of  sugar:  she  did  not  recognize  her 
old  playmate,  for  whose  rescue  she  had  once  voted  with  her  filbert,  in  this  brilliant 
aristocrat  who  held  her  out  these  bonbons. 

"  Mistigri  does  not  know  you,"  he  said  quietly,  stroking  the  little  black 
averted  head.  "Well  !  the  world  of  Paris  has  emptied  itself  upon  you  in  your 
new-year  gifts.  And  what  pleasure  do  they  give  you — all  these  jewelled  cases, 
all  these  splendid  trifles  ? " 

She  smiled:  the  smile  that  in  his  eyes  had  no  light. 

"  Pleasure  !  Do  you  think  me  a  child  still,  to  take  pleasure  in  those 
bagatelles;  they  are  only  custom." 

"  Ah  !  And  yet  to  have  such  things  of  custom,  or  the  like,  men  will  barter 
their  honesty  and  women  their  honor.  That  is  droll  !  Which  is  the  richer? 
he  who  has  but  little  but  enjoys  all,  or  he  who  has  much  but  with  all  is  sated  ? 
A  few  years  since  how  your  heart  panted  for  such  'bagatelles.'  Yet,  then  a 
wreath  of  river-lilies,  a  leaf  full  of  wild  strawberries,  made  you  glad.  Which 
was  the  richer — your  present  or  your  past  ? " 

"  Which  ?  How  strange  a  question  !  There  can  be  little  doubt,  I  imagine. 
Though  I  have  lost  a  child's  love  for  new-year  presents,  there  are  many  - 
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istlier  toys?  Men's  love  and  peace  and  honor?  Yes:  there  are,  for 
women  such  as  you.  Hut,  Duchess  Viva,  once  you  broke  and  trod  upon  a 
grape  garland,  and  when  you  had  destroyed  it,  wept  vain  tears  over  the  bruised 
leaves.  Take  heed  you  never  do  so  with  a  life." 

••The  poor  grape  garland  !"  she  said,  with  a  careless,  low  laugh, avoiding 
the  rest  of  his  speech.  "  I  remember  it,  and  my  foolish  passion  too;  but  it 
reminds  me  to  ask  you — the  dear  old  woman — 'grand'mere,'  -is  she  well  ?" 

"Yes.     She  is  well,"  he  answered   gravely. 

"She  has  always  had  my  money — my  presents  ?"  she  asked  hurriedly,  a 
hot  flush  coming  and  going  on  her  face. 

"  Yes:  she  received  them." 

"And  was  pleased  with  them?  F  sent  them  regularly,  but  she  could  not 
write  to  tell  me  whether  she  liked  them." 

••  You  remember  the  walnut  press  in  her  little  bedroom  ?" 

"  1  think  I  do — yes." 

"Well;  in  it  lie  all  your  gold  and  all  your  gifts.  She  would  not  pain  you 
by  returning  them:  but  neither  would  she  use  alms  from  one  who,  for  so  many 
years,  has  never  cared  to  look  upon  her  face.  You  have  yet  to  learn  that 
money  cannot  heal  a  wound  that  negligence  has  dealt;  and  that  there  are  some 
debts  which  cannot  be  repaid  in  coin." 

The  color  deepened  in  her  face,  conscience  in  her  warred  with  irritated 
pride. 

••That  is  absurd,"  she  murmured.  "I  never  forgot  to  supply  her  with 
what  she  needed " 

"  She  needed  nothing,  except  the  one  thing  you  never  gave  n 

"  I  should  have  gone  to  see  her,"  she  said  rapidly,  with  an  unconscious 
accent  of  apology  and  self  "But — so  many  things  engaged  me:  at 

first  I  was  so  entirely  under  their  rule,  and  latterly  I  have  been  abroad  so 
very  much.  I  will  go  down  and  visit  her  soon  as  soon  as  the  days  arc- 
somewhat  brighter." 

"You  have  said  that  long:  and  she  has  eighty-nine  years.  The  spring 
does  not  always  bring  new  life  to  the  old  and  leafless  t 

She  was  silent:  he  had  stirred  her  heart,  but  he  did  not  move  her  pri<: 

He  took  up  the  Poliehinelle,  true  to  his  habit  of  saying  no  useless  words; 
and  he  was  reluctant  to  seek  for  the  brave  old  woman  the  remembrance  that 
was  not  instinctive  and  born  of  gratitude. 

••  My  old  friend  Punchinello  ?  "  he  said,  "  all  jewelled  and  gold-laden,  too: 
well,  puppets  as  empty,  and  less  harmless  and  mirth-giving  than  he,  have  eaten 
up  the  nation's  gold  often  ere  now.  A  handsome  puppet,  moreover,  which 
all  crowned  marionettes  are  not." 

"  1  bought  it  for  a  little  Russian  prince — the  son  of  great  friends  of  mine." 
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"Ah!     And  it  cost?" 

"  Seven  hundred  francs." 

Tricotrin  shook  the  toy  lightly,  till  the  little  turquoise-studded  bells  rang 
a  chime. 

"  So,  Punch  ! — you  lie  in  a  silk  and  eider-down  box,  and  cost  seven  hun- 
dred francs.  Fie,  fie  !  Why,  you  are  almost  as  costly  and  useless  as  a  king  ! 
— you,  too,  who  have  made  fun  for  the  people  everywhere  ever  since  the  days 
of  Rome.  Punch — the  Russian  boy  will  break  you  in  ten  minutes;  and  out- 
side the  gates  yonder  I  met  a  girl,  once  your  mistress's  playmate,  Edmee 
Roxal,  whose  son  lies  dead  in  her  arms  because  she  had  not  money  to  buy  him 
a  loaf.  Contrasts  are  sharp  in  this  world;  Punch  !  and  the  populace  that  you 
have  wagged  your  head  for  through  so  many  generations  has  always  got  steel 
or  shot  if  it  ventured  to  find  that  out,  and  object  to  it  once  in  awhile." 

She  looked  up;  and  shook  hurriedly  out  a  shower  of  gold  from  her  purse. 

"  Edmee  Roxal  ? — her  child  dead  of  want  ?     How  fearful  !    Give  her  these  !  " 

He  put  them  gently  back. 

"  No.  They  are  not  wanted  now.  Money  will  not  buy  back  from  King 
Death.  And — for  Edmee  herself;  she  lies  in  hospital,  delirious,  clinching  the 
stiffened  limbs  of  the  infant  to  her  breast.  Neither  you  nor  Polichinelle  can 
help  that:  only — when  you  give  so  much  for  him  and  his  kind, — think  of  these 
things,  and  of  your  safe  haven  from  them  !  " 

"  But  we  never  do  think  of  these  things  !  " 

There  were  carelessness,  regret,  impatience,  apology,  all  in  the  words:  she, 
beautiful,  luxurious,  adored,  had  wholly  ceased  to  remember  that  a  time  had 
been  when  ''these  things  "  would  have  been  her  portion  also,  in  all  their  cruelty 
and  nakedness,  had  not  his  hand  been  stretched  to  rescue  her. 

"  True,"  he  said,  simply,  "you  never  do." 

To  him  it  was  not  possible  to  recall  that  time  to  her;  since,  to  awaken  her 
soul  to  gratitude  for  the  mercies  of  her  fate,  he  must  also  have  called  on  grati- 
tude for'himself. 

"  But  when  this  girl — Edme'e — is  well  again,  let  me  give  her  all  that  can 
comfort  her  ? — Give  it  through  you  ?  "  she  said  quickly.  "  You  will  say  nothing 
of  who  I  am " 

"  I  promised  you  silence  long  ago.  I  never  justified  you  in  supposing  that 
my  promises  were  given  to  be  broken." 

There  was  a  sternness  in  the  answer  that  moved  her  with  a  certain  sense 
that  was  almost  as  of  fear:  the  greatness,  the  singularity,  the  mysteries  of  this 
life,  that  had  so  long  been  interwoven  with  her  own,  bewildered  her:  she  could 
not  comprehend  them. 

He  rose;  and  stood  before  her,  gazing  at  her  with  a  look  under  which  her 
eyes  sank.  Little  by  little  she  had  been  drawn  away  from  him,  till  between 
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them  scarcely  a  bond  remained.  The  thought  crossed  him — would  he  after 
all  have  been  so  selfishly  in  error,  so  blind  through  the  mists  of  passion,  if  he 
had  kept  her,  through  her  ignorance,  in  his  own  hands,  under  his  own  law  and 
love?  Would  he  not  have  made  her  happiness  purer,  her  life  truer,  her  future 
safer,  because  nearer  God,  than  they  now  were;  brilliant,  imperious,  pampered, 
exquisite  creature  though  she  was  ?  She  was  great,  she  was  lovely,  si 
content,  she  was  unrivalled;  but  where  was  that  "  divine  nature  "  wherewith  he 
had  once  believed  her  dowered  ? 

"Where  are  your  thoughts  now?"  she  asked  him  once  again;  restless 
beneath  that  fixed  and  melancholy  regard  which  she  could  not  meet. 

A  sigh  escaped  him  as  he  answered: 

"Pondering  whether  the  Duchess  de  Lira,  great  in  all  magnificence  though 
she  be,  may  not  after  all  be  poorer  than  was  the  child  Viva,  happy  in  the 
simple  wealth  of  the  honey,  and  the  chestnuts,  and  the  violets  from  the 
woods  !  " 

"  I  could  wish  you  could  permit  me  to  forget  that  such  a  child  ever  lived  !  " 

The  impatient  and  cruel  words  were  uttered,  heedless  how  they  struck  him, 

in  a  moment  of  haughty  wrath  that  this  obscure  and  nameless  past  could  be 

quoted  against  her,  that  in  her  path  of  roses  this  one.  thorn  should  be  still 

,:h  her  feet.     She  had  ever  clung   passionately  to    the   belief  of  some 

mighty  origin  having  given  her  birth:   for  the  last  years  she  had  shut  out  from 

her  own  sight  the  remembrance  that  she  had  ever  been  other  than  she  now  was. 

She  spoke  on  the  spur  of  pride,  selfishness,  offended  dignity:  she  did  not  feel 

the  baseness  and  the  cowardice  of  her  utterance. 

His  mouth  quivered  under  the  fulness  of  its  snowy  silken  beard. 

"  Have  I  seemed  to  remind  you  of  it  ?  Forgive  me.  There  is  nothing  for 
\I>H  to  remember; — farewell  !  " 

He  bowed  his  head;  and  laid  down  upon  her  hands  a  cluster  of  white  and 
purple  violets;  lovelier  amid  the  darkness  of  their  broad  round  leaves,  than  all 
the  jewelled  trifles  of  art  and  fashion  strewn  about  her. 

••(  Khers  -ive  you  gold  anil  diamonds,"  he  said  wearily.  "I  have  nothing 
but  these.  Only, — remember  for  once  enough  of  your  childhood  to  take  them 
from  me  as  I  give." 

He  turned  quickly  from  her  to  spare  himself  and  her  all  need  of  answer; 
but  the  love  which  hail  once  lived  so  strongly  in  her  heart  was  not  wholly 
petrified  into  death;  the  nature  which  had  been  so  long  attuned  to  his,  could 
not  but  vibrate  in  some  measure  to  his  touch. 

She  rose  swiftly;  the  look  of  bygone  years  in  her  eyes,  the  accent  of  bygone 
years  in  her  voice.  She  stretched  her  hands  out  to  him  with  all  the  sweet  and 
contrite  grace  of  her  early  penitence  and  supplication. 

"Oh!  do  not  think  me  so  vile  as   I   make  myself  seem!      I   have  not  for- 
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gotten;  I  never  forget  in  my  heart.  It  is  the  world  that  makes  me  sin  against 
you;  the  coldest,  vainest,  basest,  weakest  part  of  me.  I  know  how  cold,  how 
false,  .how  guilty  I  must  seem  to  you;  and  I  have  been  so  !  But  these  flowers 
are  dearer  to  me  than  all  their  jewels,  and  for  my  crimes  to  you  I  hate  myself. 
To  meet  you  thus, — to  be  severed  from  you  thus, — to  live  as  though  I  owed 
you  nothing, — as  though  I  had  forgotten  your  matchless  goodness,  your  infinite 
mercy, — I  think  that  I  must  be  the  guiltiest  thing  on  earth  ?  " 

All  the  ingenuous  contrition,  all  the  wayward  inconsistencies,  all  the  native 
tenderness,  all  the  warm  and  sudden  self-reproach,  which  had  been  character- 
istic of  her  childhood,  were  on  her  now,  shattering  down  the  pride  of  an 
imperious  egotism.  For  the  moment  she  forgot  all  that  had  divorced  them, 
for  the  moment  she  was  to  him  all  that  she  once  had  been.  For  that  moment 
an  ecstasy  glistened  in  his  eyes, — to  die  the  next. 

He  took  her  outstretched  hands,  and  touched  them  once,  lightly,  with 
his  lips: 

"  You  have  no  sins  to  me.  And — if  you  had,  did  I  not  long  since  promise 
you  pardon?  Your  better  nature  is  not  dead  in  you;  cherish  it  still,  it  will  be 
greater  riches  to  you  than  your  gold." 

And  then,  he  turned  and  left  her. 

With  the  violets  lying  in  her  lap  she  sat  long,  motionless,  and  alone. 

"  Have  I  deserved  to  be  what  I  am  ?  "  she  questioned,  the  rare  voice  of 
remorse  speaking  in  her  soul.  She  knew  only  too  well  that  she  had  not. 

Yonder,  in  the  vine  country,  in  the  little  river-house,  the  woman  who  had 
nurtured  and  fostered  her  in  her  infancy  was  left  to  loneliness,  and  sorrow,  and 
old  age,  unsolaced. 

Across  the  Alps,  in  the  City  of  the  Dead,  was  the  solitary  mausoleum  of 
the  husband  to  whom  she  owed  every  renown,  pleasure,  and  glory  that  now 
illumined  her  life,  and  whose  vast,  mute,  boundless  love  had  served  her  in 
tenderness  and  in  humility,  unrecompensed  even  by  a  caress  as  fond  as  that 
she  gave  her  dogs. 

And  out  from  her  presence  had  just  passed  the  man  to  whom  her  whole 
existence  was  one  long  ingratitude. 

"  Have  I  deserved  to  be  what  I  am  ? "  she  thought.  "  Have  I  not  been 
base — base — base  ?  " 

And  she  knew  herself  to  be  so. 

All  her  life,  since  the  time  that  she  had  voluntarily  gone  from  him,  had 
been  one  long  ingratitude  against  him.  She  knew  it  whenever  she  paused  to 
think;  but  thought  had  so  little  place  in  her  shadowless  life. 

All  things  had  gone  well  with  this  fairest  daughter  of  Hazard.  Accident, 
which  seemed  her  progenitor,  had  been  ever  her  protector.  Fortune  and  all 
its  chances  had  been  gracious  to  her. 
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She  had  left  her  early  life  as  far  behind  her  as  the  beautiful,  glittering, 
ephemeral  winged  insect  of  a  tropic  summer  leaves  its  larva;  bed,  in  the  closed 
cup  of  a  poppy  or  a  lotus,  as  it  wings  its  way  high  into  air  and  sunlight.  .That 
she — she  so  great,  so  worshipped,  so  irresponsible,  so  widely  courted,  so  habit- 
uated to  idolatry  and  power  and  all  the  ways  of  wealth — could  ever  have  been 
that  Waif  and  Stray  whereof  he  spoke,  seemed  as  imjx)ssible  to  her  as  it  is  to 
the  full-plumed  aphis  glancing  in  the  sun  to  recall  the  season  of  its  chrysalis 
slumber. 

She  ! — the  most  beautiful  woman  of  her  world  and  of  her  age — had  once 
been  that  foundling  child,  reared  by  a  peasant,  succored  by  a  bohemian,  dwell- 
ing under  a  cottage  roof,  and  made  happy  by  a  gleaner's  treasury  of  scattered 
cornstalks,  by  a  peasant's  gold  of  honey  and  yellow  gourds,  by  an  infant's 
jewel  store  of  morning  dew-drops  and  of  blue  forget-me-nots  ! 

It  was  bitter  to  her  to  think  it;  to  have  the  memory  of  it  forced  upon  her; 
and  she  paced  to  and  fro  the  length  of  her  chamber,  with  restless,  uneven  steps, 
as  she  remembered  that,  thrust  this  fact  away  far  down  into  oblivion  as  she 
would,  the  fact  still  lived,  and  could  not  be  destroyed:  with  all  her  wealth,  with 
all  her  empire,  this  fact  was  stronger  than  herself,  and  could  not  be  abolished 
by  her  will. 

It  was  the  one  canker  in  her  ever-blossoming  roses;  the  one  ghost  within 
her  joyous  palaces;  the  one  bitter  drop  in  her  wine-cup's  ruby  light. 

The  canker  was  at  her  heart,  the  ghost  within  her  walls,  the  bitterness  upon 
her  lips,  in  this  moment  when  the  odor  of  the  snow-born  flowers  wafted  the 
memories  of  her  buried  childhood  to  her. 

Life  had  been  so  fair  to  her.  The  years  had  gone  by  in  one  continual  blaze 
of  triumph,  in  one  continual  hymn  of  rejoicing.  She  was  great;  she  was  un- 
rivalled; she  was  satiated  with  offered  love.  What  else  could  make  the  paradise 
of  a  woman  ?  From  the  hour  when  she  had  cried,  "  The  fairies  have  remem- 
bered me  at  last  ! "  the  fairies  had  never  again  deserted  her. 

From  the  hour  in  which  her  selection  had  been  made,  all  things  had  led  her 
to  her  new  existence,  all  things  divorced  her  from  her  old:  and  no  sigh  for  all 
she  had  abandoned  ever  grated  on  the  ear  of  those  who  had  made  her  what  she 
had  become. 

The  haughty  temper  and  far-reaching  vision  of  the  aged  aristocrat  had 
environed  with  scrupulous  care  this  child  of  Chance,  in  whom  her  prescience 
foresaw  the  future  bearer  of  her  name. 

She  had  bent  all  her  skill  and  all  her  energies  to  conceal  from  the  world  that 
the  creature  she  adopted  was  the  offspring  of  Hazard,  nurtured  on  alms;  and  to 
make  of  her  a  woman  so  perfect  that  the  most  critical  should  discover  no  flaw 
in  her  grace  or  her  beauty,  in  her  acts  or  her  thoughts.  And  she  had  been 
perfectly  successful.  Swiftly  and  easily,  all  the  precepts  that  an  unyielding 
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pride  could  teach,  all  the  impress  that  an  exquisite  elegance  could  make,  were 
stamped  on  the  facile  wax  of  a  temperament  already  akin  to  them.  To  Viva, 
nothing  of  greatness  seemed  either  new  or  strange.  Rank  was  no  King  Cophetua 
to  her,  and  she  no  beggar  maiden.  She  was  only  a  long-dethroned  princess 
rightly  reinstated  in  her  sovereignty.  There  was  no  need  to  dread  her  self- 
betrayal.  She  wore  her  purples  as  though  born  to  them;  and  even  her  patri- 
cian instructress  was  compelled  to  murmur  to  herself,  "  If  a  bastard — surely  one 
of  some  imperial  race,  such  as  there  sits  not  in  these  days  on  the  fool-filled 
thrones  of  Europe." 

Travel,  culture,  change  of  scene,  learning  made  graceful  and  alluring,  all 
that  could  be  brought  to  the  molding  of  her  mind  and  tastes  were  given 
her.  She  was  kept  in  seclusion  and  in  foreign  countries  some  few  years;  she 
was  baptized  by  the  Church  with  a  long  bead-roll  of  saintly  names,  the  priests 
not  questioning  their  liberal  patroness;  she  was  changed  into  that  brilliant 
empress  which  education  and  wealth,  and  an  artificial  atmosphere,  and  all  the 
pomps  and  graces  of  wealth,  can  make  out  of  any  lovely,  vivacious  and  impres- 
sionable child. 

At  times,  even  the  cold,  and  courtly,  ever-sarcastic  old  woman  could  have 
wished  for  a  shade  more  warmth,  a  touch  more  earnestness  in  this  glittering 
volatile  thing  that  radiated  round  her,  and  seemed  never  to  be  moved  to  any 
sense  of  debt  or  gratitude,  but  only  the  buoyant  exultant  sense  of  victory  and 
of  fair  fortune.  But  she  wished  for  them  in  vain:  the  only  one  who  could  have 
wakened  them  was  banished. 

And,  unconsciously,  in  her  sedulous  destruction  of  that  one  pure,  ardent, 
early  tenderness  in  the  young  girl's  heart,  she  shaped  the  weapons  of  her  son's 
martyrdom. 

When  at  length  the  silent  passion  that  he  had  struggled  against  so  long  as 
mere  selfish  and  vain  desire  was  conquered,  and  spoke  and  offered  all  its  match- 
less possessions,  its  magnificent  gifts,  they  were  accepted  with  the  smiling 
indifference  of  a  fair,  pampered,  ambitious  creature,  who  conceived  that  the 
donation  of  her  own  loveliness  balanced  all  debt  between  them,  yet  who, 
insecure  in  her  singular  fate,  saw  in  this  alliance  the  sole  possible  passage 
to  the  security  of  power. 

"  I  shall  be  the  Duchess  de  Lira  !  "  she  thought,  with  a  haughty  smile;  if 
she  thought  also  with  a  shuddering  sigh,  "  And  I  must  be  his  Wife  !  " 

The  sudden  illness  and  death  of  her  protectress  hastened  this  union  to 
which  she  willingly  consented,  instinctively  grasping  the  sole  sceptre  that  was 
stretched  out  to  her;  only  seeing  the  kingdom  that  lay  before  her  of  omnipo- 
tence and  pleasure,  and  triumphant  vanity,  and  sure  deliverance  from  all  future 
chance  of  obscurity  or  humiliation.  The  marriage  sacrament  was  administered 
beside  the  death-bed  of  his  mother,  that  no  breath  of  slander,  no  rumor  of 
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injurious  wonder,  might  ever  touch  the  fame  of  the  one  who  henceforth  was 
to  hear  a  title  illustrious  for  centuries  among  the  princes  of  the  earth. 

And  the  tidings,  travelling  far  from  the  Austrian  city  where  they  tarried, 
went  in  the  sweet  spring  evening  to  the  house  of  Mere  R<> 

Attained  ambition  on  her  lips  was  no  Dead  Sea  fruit;  but  an  enchanted 
apple,  ever  fresh,  ruddy,  luscious. 

lor  her  sake  her  lord  went  forth  from  the  seclusion  he  had  so  long  pre- 
served, and  even  approached  a  court  which  he  abhorred  as  the  court  of  an 
usurper,  that  he  might  show  her  to  that  great  world  for  which  she  so  long  had 
pined.  She  became  the  idol,  at  once  the  leader,  the  reigning  beauty  of  her 
sphere. 

Her  husband,  content  only  to  minister  to  her  wishes  and  her  will,  grew  the 
slave  to  her  idlest  caprice,  and  was  grateful  for  her  slightest  smile.  For  a 
second  time  an  immeasurable  devotion  was  laid  subject  to  the  rule  of  her 
mutable  fancies;  this  time,  yet  more  than  the  first,  it  utterly  failed  to  move  her 
to  any  sense  of  its  priceless  value,  it  was  only  regarded  as  a  means  to  the  end 
of  her  own  gratification. 

Intoxicated  with  homage,  applause,  indulgence,  extravagance,  pleasure,  she 
did  what  to  few  it  is  given  to  do, — she  realized  her  wildest  dreams.  She  had 
but  to  wish,  and  she  possessed.  She  had  but  to  look,  and  she  vanquished. 
Her  conscience  was  stifled,  her  memory  was  killed,  her  heart  never  beat  but 
with  the  throbs  of  vanity  and  triumph;  love  had  no  peril  for  her,  for  she  had 
against  it  the  shield  of  an  all-absorbing  self-love. 

She  lived  as  exclusively  in  the  present,  and  as  absolutely  for  herself,  as  the 
brightest  humming-bird  that  ever  wantoned  above  roses. 

She  had  once  had  purer  visions:  these  had  all  perished.  Her  moral  ruin 
was  not  less  rapid  and  complete  than  were  her  social  ascent  and  her  absolute 
domination. 

So  she  lived  her  life;  and  on  the  night  of  the  Dorian  ball  her  husband  died, 
in  silence  and  in  solitude. 

For  the  hour  the  impression  which  that  death  made  on  her  was  vivid,  and 
her  self-reproach  poignant. 

I5ut  then  she  was  free, — absolutely  free. 

"  Light-wedded,  and  light-widow'd,  and  unaware  of  any  sort  of  sorrow." 

She  passed  out  once  more,  after  the  briefest  retirement  that  custom  could 
sanction,  into  the  noonday  blaze  of  the  world  she  had  quitted,  tenfold  more 
'  now  than  ever;  for  now  to  the  sorcery  of  her  smile  was  added  the 
sorcery  of  her  gold,  which  men  were  also  free  to  strive  and  win. 

No  living  creature  dreamed  that  in  the  great  French  aristocrat  there  beat 
the  same  pulses  that  had  throbbed  in  the  young  limbs  of  the  Waif  and  Stray. 
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To  keep  her  unseen  until  time  and  culture  had  so  changed  her  that  there 
was  no  fear  of  her  recognition  by  the  keenest  eyes  that  had  ever  beheld  her 
had  been  the  first  care  of  her  powerful  guardians.  Estmere,  and  the  son  of 
Estmere,  she  had  never  met;  and  when  one  or  two  of  the  young  nobles  who 
had  been  at  the  banquet  of  Coriolis,  and  might  have  recalled  some  likeness  in 
her  to  the  child  whom  they  had  there  beheld, — their  memories  had  been  too 
filled  with  the  fair  forsaken  faces  of  women 'for  them  to  heed  the  resemblance, 
or  to  suspect  the  secret  of  the  one  before  whom  they  bowed  so  low  in  homage. 

Vague  mystic  rumors  did  indeed  float  about  concerning  her:  but  the  hand 
of  her  imperious  protectress  had  been  strong  enough  to  lift  her  high  above 
suspicion;  and  many  expedients  had  been  found  and  used,  with  keenest  tact, 
to  supply  all  flaws,  and  smooth  all  strangeness,  in  her  story. 

Yet,  although  all  others  had  so  completely  forgotten,  she  could  not  utterly 
forget; — not  utterly,  with  those,  white  and  purple  flowers  lying  in  her  hands. 

That  time  had  been,  when  these  things,  and  such  things  as  these,  gleaned 
from  wood  and  pasture,  had  been  her  only  treasures;  when  she  had  owned  no 
more  home,  or  heritage,  or  food,  by  right,  than  such  as  the  bird,  forsaken  of 
its  flock,  can  make  and  find  from  tufts  of  grass,  and  pods  of  seeding  flowers, 
and  any  wind-blown  alms  of  nature.  That  time  had  been;  if  she  had  kept  its 
memory  in  her  heart  in  gratitude,  an  amulet  against  all  evil  thoughts,  a  cross 
to  recall  to  her  all  those  who  suffered,  a  rosary  whereby  she  had  counted  her 
faults,  her  follies,  and  her  better  deeds,  it  had  been  blessed  to  her. 

As  it  was, — cast  scornfully  and  cruelly  aside,  as  some  detested  thing  for 
which  she  prayed  oblivion  and  annihilation, — it  might  some  day  rise  up  and 
have  its  vengeance  on  her. 

And  at  rare  times  she  feared  this,  with  a  fear  wholly  foreign  to  her  high- 
couraged  and  imperious  temperament. 

The  fear  was  kindred  to  that  which  will  pursue  and  move  a  monarch,  whose 
passage  to  his  throne  has  been  hewn  with  an  iron  blade  through  the  granite  of 
gigantic  crime,  and  whose  steps  have  waded  through  the  blood  of  a  murdered 
people  to  reach  the  diadem  of  his  desire. 

\Yas  it  not  over  the  lifeless  bodies  of  slaughtered  loves  that  she,  also,  had 
passed  to  her  victories,  and  to  her  kingdom  ? 
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CHAPTER  XXXIX. 

THAT  night,  at  one  of  the  greatest  houses  of  Paris,  the  most  exquisite 
woman  of  its  courtly  assembly  bore  in  her  hand  a  massive  cluster  of  simple 
blue  and  white  violets — violets,  full  of  a  wild  forest  fragrance,  amid  the  exotics 
blossoming  there. 

"  Are  they  for  the  sake  of  the  Past,  madame  ?  "  asked  of  her  an  old  marshal, 
whose  youth  had  known  Marengo  and  Jena,  seeing  in  them  the  emblems  of 
his  Chief. 

She  turned  her  eyes  on  him  with  a  look  her  lovers  had  never  seen  in  them. 

"  Yes  !     They  are  for  the  sake  of  the  Past  !  " 

Those  around  her  wondered  eagerly  and  in  surprise  what  Past  this  could 
be  of  which  a  creature  so  young  still  and  so  eminent  could  think  with  such 
regret;  with  her  it  could  not  be  they  knew  a  Bonupartist  memory. 

When  she  went  forth  to  her  carriage,  one  watcher  standing  by,  unseen, 
among  the  crowds,  caught  a  glimpse  of  his  violets  in  her  clasp  of  jewelled  gold. 
And  summer  dawns  had  not  been  sweeter  to  him  than  the  bleak  and  stormy 
night  became, — she  had  enough  of  the  love  of  her  childhood  to  treasure  his 
flowers  thus  ! 

The  remembrance  of  him,  slight  though  it  was,  sufficed  to  send  back 
warmth  and  gladness  to  his  heart  ;  he  gave  a  martyrdom  of  tenderness, 
accounting  it  as  naught, — he  was  touched  to  passionate  thankfulness  by  this 
one  trivial  act. 

Thus  great  natures  ever  give,  and  ever  receive: — pouring  out  their  gold 
like  water,  and  into  their  garners  receiving  dross  in  exchange. 


CHAPTKR    XL. 

WHEN  her  carriage  had  rolled  away,  Tricotrin  also  left  the  gates,  and  went 
far  away  through  the  Quarter  of  St.  Martin,  up  toward  the  thieves'  nest  of 
Chaumont. 

The  thrill  of  joy  which  had  quivered  through  him  as  he  had  seen  the  violets 
in  her  hand  and  in  her  bosom,  faded  into  the  depression  which  ever  follows  a 
hope  that  is  unutterably  sweet,  yet  wholly  baseless,  and  which  springs  up  only 
to  perish  in  all  the  glory,  and  all  the  fragility  of  the  evanescent  flower  that  only 
blooms  for  a  single  day. 

She  remembered  him  and  her  childhood, — that  was  something.     But  she 
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was  divorced  from  him  forever;  and  could  no  more  return  to  him  than  the 
fruit,  gathered  in  for  a  prince's  table,  can  return  to  the  moss-covered  branch, 
where  once  it  hung  in  a  country  orchard. 

He  had  known  that  this  would  be  so;  he  had  foreseen  it  as  the  inevitable 
sequel  of  that  choice  which  had  removed  her  to  the  world  for  which  she  had 
longed.  Not  now  for  the  first  hour  was  its  truth  before  him.  He  had  seen  it 
with  each  time,  through  the  many  years  of  her  separation  from  him,  that  he 
had  looked  upon  her  and  had  watched  the  actions  of  her  life.  But  it  had  never 
struck  on  him  so  strongly  or  so  vividly  as  when  he  had  beheld  her  that  morn- 
ing; as  when,  in  every  gesture,  and  smile,  and  glance,  in  every  languid  move- 
ment, and  contemptuous  reply,  and  negligent  grace,  he  had  seen  how  wholly 
the  gay,  wayward,  innocent,  transparent  child,  that  he  once  had  sheltered,  was 
lost  in  the  partrician  woman  of  the  world. 

He  had  kept  aloof  from  her.  It  had  been  too  keen  a  suffering  for  him  to 
provoke  it.  He,  who  cast  all  pain  from  him  on  the  impulse  of  a  joyous  nature 
as  he  would  have  cast  an  adder  from  his  arm,  could  not  voluntarily  seek  the 
torture  that  her  presence  was.  He  took  heed  that  she  was  content;  he  assured 
himself  that  her  own  desires  were  the  guide  she  followed;  he  kept  vigil,  how 
constant  and  how  deeply  penetrating  she  did  not  dream,  over  all  the  changes  of 
her  life.  But,  once  having  seen  that  it  was  well  with  her,  once  having  learned 
that  in  her  servitude  to  ambition  she  only  embraced  the  success  that  she  craved, 
he  sought  her  presence  little. 

During  the  years  that  her  husband  lived  she  never  saw  the  face  of  the  man 
she  had  forsaken,  though,  once  or  twice,  amid  deep  garden  ways  in  Italy,  or  on 
the  waters  of  old  Teutonic  streams,  she  had  heard — or  had  thought  that  she 
heard — the  music  that  she  had  loved  in  the  days  of  her  childhood.  And  in 
such  moments,  under  the  spell  of  that  sweet  and  distant  melody,  her  eyes  had 
filled  with  sudden  tears,  and  her  heart  with  sudden  yearning,  and  the  vague 
sense  of  a  loss,  irrevocable  and  endless,  had  come  over  her. 

Their  lives  had  drifted  asunder,  as  two  boats  drift  north  and  south  on  a 
river,  the  distance  betwixt  them  growing  longer  and  longer  with  each  beat  of 
the  oars  and  each  sigh  of  the  tide.  And  for  the  lives  that  part  thus,  there  is 
no  reunion.  One  floats  out  to  the  open  and  sunlit  sea;  and  one  passes  away  to 
the  grave  of  the  stream.  Meet  again  on  the  river  they  cannot. 

His  heart  was  weary  as  he  went. 

Could  he  have  served  her  he  had  been  content.  But  what  need  or  what 
call  for  service  could  there  be  in  this  fate  so  royal,  so  shadowless,  so  eminent, 
so  coldly  and  so  radiantly  clear  ?  She  had  wealth,  and  had  the  world  at  her 
feet;  she  had  empire,  and  had  no  wish  unfulfilled;  she  had  youth,  and  had  all 
things  that  render  youth  glorious.  What  space  in  such  a  life  was  there  for  love 
to  fill  ?  She  had  need  of  nothing.  She  hail  the  armies  that  conquer,  she  had 
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the  sorcery  that  transmutes,  she  had  the  smile  that  makes  fate  smile  back  in 
answer.  What  appeal  in  such  a  life  was  there  for  aid  or  succor? 

Once  he  had  promised  her  that  though  she  should  return  to  him  sin-stained, 
wretched,  broken-hearted,  driven  from  every  refuge,  and  shrinking  from  every 
glance,  yet  would  he  not  forsake  her,  but  would  shelter  her  with  his  tenderness 
still.  But  a  sterner  trial  than  this  tore  the  strength  of  his  love  at  its  roots. 
He  had  to  stand  outside  the  golden  gates  of  her  paradise, — forgotten. 

Not  rare  on  this  earth  is  the  love  that  cleaves  to  the  thing  it  has  cherished 
through  guilt,  and  through  wrong,  and  through  misery,  liut  rare,  indeed,  is 
the  love  that  still  lives  while  its  portion  is  oblivion,  and  the  thing  which  it  has 
followed  passes  away  out  to  a  joy  that  it  cannot  share,  to  a  light  that  it  cannot 
behold. 

F»r  this  is  as  the  love  of  a  god,  which  forsakes  not,  though  its  creatures 
revile,  and  blaspheme,  and  deride  it. 

His  heart  was  weary  within  him  as  he  went  through  the  dreary  way;  the 
night  was  bitter  and  full  of  storms.  The  snow-clouds  hovered  unbroken,  but 
the  wind  was  wild  and  chill  as  ice,  and  ever  and  again  a  gust  of  rainswept  with 
shrill  passion  over  the  half-frozen  ground,  and  dulled  the  few  lights  burning. 

He  had  come  into  the  quarter  of  the  poor,  and  into  the  hotbeds  of  crime, 
through  the  maze  of  crooked  streets  and  swarming  tenements  that  were  alive 
with  guilt  as  an  ant-hill  with  its  insect  swarm,  while,  furthermost,  the  cav- 
ernous rocks  of  Chauniont  sheltered  every  sin  and  every  lust  in  their  hideous 
-es.*  It  was  ever  thus  that  he  exorcised  his  dark  hours.  Yet,  to-night, 
the  heart-sickness  of  every  poet  and  every  leader  of  the  world  was  on  him,  too 
heavily  for  even  the  justice  of  truth,  or  the  purity  of  labor,  to  have  worth  in 
his  sight. 

'•  What  avail  ?  "  he  thought.  "  What  avail  to  strive  to  bring  men  nearer  to 
the  right  ?  They  love  their  darkness  best, — why  not  leave  them  to  it  ?  Age 
after  age  the  few  cast  away  their  lives  striving  to  raise  and  to  ransom  the  many. 
What  use?  Juvenal  scourged  Rome, — and  the  same  vices  that  his  stripes 
lashed  then,  laugh  triumphant  in  I'aris  to-day  !  The  satirist,  and  the  poet,  and 
the  prophet  strain  their  voices  in  vain  as  the  crowds  rush  on;  they  are  drowned 
in  the  chorus  of  mad  sins  and  sweet  falsehoods  !  Oh  God  !  the  waste  of  hope, 
the  waste  of  travail,  the  waste  of  pure  desire,  the  waste  of  high  ambitions  ! — 
nothing  endures  but  the  well-spring  of  lies  that  ever  rises  afresh,  and  the  bay- 
tree  of  sin  that  is  green,  and  stately,  and  deathless  !" 

Yet — though  in  that  hour  he  saw  the  vanity  of  labor,  the  futility  of  effort, 
the  helplessness  of  truth  against  the  massed  evils  and  armored  insincerities  of 

*  It  is  needless  to  recall  that  this  vile  place  has  been  by  the  late  imperial  works  changed 
into  a  spot  of  healthful  recreation  and  great  beauty. 
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the  world,  as  men  in  their  hours  of  loneliness  must  ever  behold  them, — yet,  he 
went  onward  into  the  Gehenna  whither  his  steps  tended. 

Above,  and  hidden  in  the  huge  dens  of  the  rocks,  assassins,  and  brigands, 
and  ravishers  brooded  and  glutted  over  their  golden  spoil  or  their  writhing 
prey;  and  in  the  horrible  streets  that  lay  below,  naked  children  and  half-naked 
women  fought  and  tore  at  each  other  like  mad  dogs,  songs  of  riotous  blasphemy 
were  crossed  by  the  din  of  drunken  combatants,  and  hideous  misery  with 
hideous  obscenity  struggled  which  should  be  king  regnant  there. 

The  rocks  towered  up  against  the  black  starless  skies,  silent  because, 
screened  in  their  caverns,  men,  who  had  changed  to  devils,  hoarded  stolen 
treasure,  and  stifled  tell-tale  shrieks,  and  crushed  out  panting  life  all  noise- 
lessly, and  strove  to  find  some  new  variety  of  lust.  But  in  the  quarter  of  the 
town  beneath  them  there  was  a  loud  tumultuous  hell,  in  which  sex  and  age 
were  alike  forgotten,  and  confounded  in  one  pit  of  shameless  shame: — a  pit 
where  human  lives  were  pent  together  in  gasping  droves,  as  if  they  had  lost  all 
semblance  of  humanity;  where  one  vast  caldron  of  iniquity  seethed  on  and  on 
forever,  forever  fed  afresh.  It  is  in  such  social  bodies  as  these  that  the  cancer 
of  the  world  throbs  and  poisons  all  that  it  infects,  and  taints  even  that  which 
is  in  health — a  cancer  whose  sole  attempted  cure  is  now  and  then  a  random  cut 
from  the  knife  of  evil  power,  that  leaves  it  wider  spread  than  ever,  covered, 
insidious,  deadly  with  the  germs  of  an  eternal  death. 

As  the  imprecations,  the  screams,  the  yells,  the  laughter  worse  than  any 
curses,  the  songs  that  had  so  utter  a  depravity  in  them,  the  cries  of  young 
children  under  brutal  blows,  beat  on  his  ear  where  he  approached  Chaumont, 
a  great  softness,  a  great  pity  came  into  his  eyes. 

"  God-forgotten,  they  call  you  !  "  he  murmured.      "  Rather  man-forsaken." 

He  was  unarmed;  he  penetrated  into  a  quarter  where  death  waited  for  any 
honest  man  who  durst  venture  his  life  there;  he  came  among  ravening  wolves, 
to  whom  murder  was  pastime,  and  cruelty  joy.  But  he  walked  on,  with  the 
careless  courage  of  his  nature.  Fear  was  as  far  from  him  as  from  any  eagle  of 
the  Engadine;  and,  moreover,  these  wolves  were  as  faithful  dogs  to  him,  caressing 
his  hand  where  they  bit  through  to  the  bone  of  every  other.  To  him  they  were 
tame,  and  were  loyal.  He  lashed  them  with  scorn;  he  scourged  them  with 
reproach;  many  a  time  he  seized  their  prey  from  out  their  very  jaws;  he  stood 
between  them  and  their  passions;  and  he  braved  them  openly  in  their  maddest 
rage.  But  they  never  lifted  their  weapons  against  him,  and  in  their  most  furious 
moods  he  was  sacred  to  them.  They  knew  well  that  there  was  love  and  not 
hate  in  his  soul;  and  they  unconsciously  revered  what  they  could  not  compre- 
hend,— this  courage  which  only  feared  sin,  this  pity  which  could  embrace  even 
guilt,  this  manhood  that  had  every  strength,  and  boldness,  and  liberty  that  they 
honored,  and  yet  was  so  pure  from  crime,  and  so  stainless  from  shame. 
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He  knew  that  lie  was  safe  amid  them.  Had  he  not  known  it  he  jvould  have 
gone  thither  just  the  same.  It  was  not  in  his  blood  to  study  caution,  or  dread 
peril;  many  a  time,  with  his  back  against  a  wall  and  the  haft  of  a  knife  against 
his  chest,  he  hail  kept  a  score  of  desperate  brutes  at  bay,  refusing  to  relinquish 
them  their  victim.  And  he  who  loved  sunlight,  and  mirth,  and  the  smile  in 
women's  eyes,  and  the  gay  recklessness  of  artist  life,  and  the  beauty  of  a 
summer  world,  came  into  the  hells  of  great  cities  on  that  simple,  unflinching 
duty  to  humanity,  which  was  a  law  the  bohemian  and  the  wanderer  never 
broke.  Those  whom  the  world  cast  out  he  made  his  brethren;  and,  if  once  in 
a  thousand  times  of  trial  it  was  given  him  to  raise  a  sinking  soul  from  the 
abyss  into  the  purer  upper  air  of  earth,  he  was  content;  he  earned  the  only 
wage  lie  asked. 

"  They  shudder  when  they  read  of  the  Huns  and  the  Ostrogoths  pouring 
down  into  Rome,"  he  mused,  as  he  passed  toward  the  pandemonium.  "They 
keep  a  horde  as  savage,  imprisoned  in  their  midst,  buried  in  the  very  core  of 
their  capitals,  side  by  hide  with  their  churches  and  palaces,  and  never  remember 
the  earthquake  that  would  whelm  them  if  once  the  pent  volcano  burst,  if  once 
the  black  mass  covered  below  took  flame  and  broke  to  the  surface  !  Statesmen 
multiply  their  prisons,  and  strengthen  their  laws  against  the  crime  that  is  done 
— and  they  never  take  the  canker  out  of  the  bud,  they  never  save  the  young 
child  from  pollution.  Their  political  economy  never  studies  prevention;  it 
never  cleanses  the  sewers,  it  only  curses  the  fever-stricken  !  " 

A  hideous  clangor  broke  in  on  his  ear  as  he  went,  lost  in  thought,  and 
unheeding  the  din  that  he  knew  so  well,  worse  than  the  roar  of  a  million 
wild  beasts.  This  clamor  was  shriller,  viler,  more  horrible  than  common;  it 
caught  his  Attention,  and  lifting  his  head  he  saw  at  some  little  distance  a  red 
resinous  glare. 

"Murder  is  being  done;  they  are  never  so  joyous  over  aught  else,"  he 
muttered,  as  he  hastened  his  steps.  He  was  no  optimist  to  deem  his  wolves 
slandered  sheep;  he  knew  them  as  they  were,  in  all  their  blackest,  hardest, 

'    hopeless  guilt. 

11--  soon  came  within  sight  of  the  fire;  a  bonfire  blazing  in  a  pent  dark 
court,  and  throwing  its  glow  on  the  rocks  beyond,  while  about  it  hundreds  of 
living  creatures  swarmed,  and  shrieked,  and  sang,  and  raved,  and  danced  in  a 
saturnalia  of  devils'  joy.  A  rabble  of  brigands  with  bare  chests  and  great 
arms  black  with  filth,  of  women  dishevelled,  unclothed,  yelling  like  furies,  of 
gaunt  beggars  with  their  filthy  rags  flying  in  the  wind,  and  their  long  lean 
knives  glancing  in  the  air,  of  children  leaping  and  screaming  with  delight, 
surrounded  the  pile  of  blazing  wood  that  burned  only  the  fiercer  for  the  fall- 
ing hail  that  hissed  in  its  smoke.  And  above  it,  hung  there  to  consume  by 
iegrees,  suspended  by  an  iron  chain  knotted  about  his  waist,  and  fastened 
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to  an  iron  spout  in  a  wall,  swaying  in  the  wind,  and  uttering  awful  cries,  swung 
a  living  human  figure. 

This  was  the  bacchanalia  they  enjoyed  in  the  bitter  wintry  night. 

"Ah-ah!  How  bright  he  will  burn!"  screamed  a  little  five-year  child, 
dancing  in  ecstasy  at  the  finest  firework  she  had  ever  beheld. 

Tricotrin  gave  a  glance  at  the  blackened  form,  as  its  chain-halter  cracked 
and  shook  in  the  wind:  then  threw  himself  with  a  leap  like  a  stag's  among  the 
throng,  seized  a  knife  from  the  hand  of  a  boy  ere  the  lad  could  resist,  sprang 
on  to  a  broad  stone-coping  on  the  wall,  stretched  up,  seized  the  wretch  by  his 
waist-chain,  cut  the  cord  that  knotted  the  iron  links  to  the  projecting  spout, 
and  dragged  him  down  on  to  the  ledge  where  he  himself  stood.  All  was  done 
in  an  instant,  ere  they  knew  what  he  did:  they  were  silent  in  supreme  amaze. 

Then  a  roar  broke  from  all  the  crowd  as  with  one  voice;  a  roar  like  a  herd 
of  hyenas  cheated  of  their  carcass-prey;  they  loved  him  in  their  own  fashion, 
but  they  loved  slaughter  more,  and  they  hungered  fiercely  for  that  splendid 
human  bonfire. 

"Give  him  to  us  !"  they  yelled,  while  twice  a  hundred  knives  glittered  in 
the  glare. 

He  stood  above  them,  on  the  stone,  above  the  stifling,  resinous,  scorching 
pyramid  of  flame:  the  creature  he  had  rescued  lying  at  his  feet.  All  his  life 
and  ardor  had  flashed  back  into  his  face  with  the  need  of  action;  his  eyes 
blazed  with  scorn  and  passion;  his  white  abundant  hair  blew  backward  in  the 
wind;  his  fearless  gaze  unflinching  met  the  glare  of  the  upturned,  bloodshot, 
thirsty,  murderous  eyes. 

"  Give  him  to  you  ! "  he  echoed  in  their  own  parlance,  which  he  spoke  with 
rapidity  and  ease.  "Am  I  vile  as  yourselves,  think  you?  What  was  his 
offence?" 

The  rush  of  thundering  voices  hissed  out,  as  with  a  single  breath,  the  story 
of  the  criminal;  a  new  comrade,  a  puny  creature,  stealthy  as  the  cat,  timid  as 
the  hare,  who  had  joined  them  for  awhile,  only  to  spy  on  them  and  to  betray 
them  to  the  law:  a  traitor  that  deserved  ten  thousand  deaths  drawn  out  in 
years  of  torture. 

Tricotrin  heard:  the  red  light  fell  upon  him  as  he  looked  down  on  the  riot 
that  seethed  beneath  him,  and  on  the  knives  that  menaced  him  if  he  did  not 
yield. 

"A  dark  guilt,  truly,"  he  said  with  brevity,  as  his  mellow  voice  rang  clear 
through  the  din.  "  But  you  are  not  fit  for  its  judges.  Fine  fellows,  indeed,  to 
sit  in  the  judgment-seat — you  who  would  be  shot  or  guillotined,  every  one  of 
you,  if  you  but  had  your  deserts.  What  do  you  call  yourselves — devils,  tigers, 
or  men?  You  have  no  claim  to  the  last  name  !  A  spy  is  a  thing  as  foul  as  a 
viper,  I  grant;  but  not  to  be  burnt  alive  for  all  that,  and  you  are  too  utter  black- 
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guards  yourselves  to  have  any  right  left  in  you  to  punish.     Two  hundred  men, 
too,  against  one — glorious  (.'quality  !     For  shame,  you  hellhounds;  I  kn< 
were  brutes  when  the  bloodthirst  was  on  you,  but  I  did  not  guess  till  now 
you  were  cowards  !  " 

He  knew  how  to  deal  with  them, — as  Dumouriez  dealt  with  his  mutinous 
battalions.  The  fiery  scorn,  the  contemptuous  invective,  the  dauntless  censure 
struck  them  dumb,  where  other  words  would  have  excited  their  mockery,  or 
inflamed  their  passions.  The  silence  did  not  last  long;  they  were  in  furious 
hatred  of  their  prey,  they  were  in  ravening  longing  for  their  sport;  they  closed 
r  and  nearer,  stretching  out  their  gaunt  hands  to  seize,  and  lifting  their 
knives  in  the  air. 

••  (live  him  to  us  !"  they  shouted  again,  with  awful   blasphemy  upon  their 
tongues.     Any  other  than  himself  they  would  have  hurled  down  and  torn  in 
5,  as  hounds  tear  offal. 

lie  laughed  aloud;  with  haughty  defiance  flashing  on  them  from  his 
eyes. 

"Give  him  to  you  ?  You  think  I  am  a  huntsman,  to  fling  the  fox  to  the 
pack?  Off,  you  scoundrels  ! — sheathe  your  knives,  I  tell  you;  do  you  hear? 
You  want  my  life  ? — I  daresay  !  You  are  murderers,  and  that  is  your  trade. 
But  I  do  not  mean  to  die  in  your  hell:  I  should  find  no  worse  where  devils 
rage,  if  the  priests'  tales  be  ever  so  true.  This  man  shall  be  mine.  I  say  it. 
You  know  I  never  break  my  word." 

The  tumult  raged  higher  and  higher,  swelling  out  like  the  hoarse  roar  of 
the  sea. 

"  Give  him  to  us  ! "  they  screamed.  "  The  fires  shall  have  him,  and  not 
you  ! " 

He  stood  unmoved;  a  brawny  giant  flung  himself  across  the  flames,  leaped 
up  by  the  stone  ledges,  and  made  a  lunge  at  the  body  of  the  spy.  But  Trico- 
trin  was  too  rapid  for  him;  he  dealt  the  brigand  one  blow,  straight  in  his  chest, 
and  the  man  fell  like  an  ox  under  the  pole-axe. 

There  was  a  moment's  pause  of  stupefaction;  they  were  superstitious  of  his 
power,  they  endowed  him  with  more  than  mortal  force.  But  the  women,  ever 
foremost  in  cruelty  and  riot,  ever  hounding  on  to  war  the  men  who  might 
choose  peace,  mocked  and  mouthed  at  their  males  for  cowardice,  and  yelled 
with  shrillest  oaths  their  horrible  cry. 

"  Give  him  to  the  flam-.->  !      \\\>  bl'x.d  or  yours!" 

He  looked  with  changeless  calm  upon  them  still;  the  hot  flickering  glare  of 
the  tire  lighting  up  the  majestic  height  of  his  stature,  and  the  dauntless  scornful 
grandeur  of  his  face,  on  which  there  stole  a  certain  wistful  saddened  pity. 

He  had  thought  that  these  brutes  loved  him. 

•'  Poor  mad  wild  beasts  !  "  he  murmured.     "  You  know  not  what  it  is  you 
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do.     You  can  kill  me,  doubtless,  if  you  will;  but  you  cannot  make  me  look  on 
to  see  you  steep  yourselves  in  slaughter." 

The  roar  hushed,  like  the  roar  of  sea  waves  sinking  down  into  calm: 
silence  fell  on  them  with  a  great  and  sudden  awe.  A  sublimity  that  their 
minds  could  not  reach  stirred  their  souls  from  this  serene  courage,  this  offered 
sacrifice,  this  refusal  to  forsake  them,  though  they  forsook  themselves.  A 
gaunt,  bull-throated,  sanguinary,  brutal  brigand, — type  of  the  popu  la  res  of  all 
time,  from  the  mobs  of  Marius  to  the  mobs  of  Marat, — thrust  his  knife  down 
into  his  girdle  with  a  curse. 

"  Let  him  have  his  way  !  He  may  thrust  a  pike  through  me  and  I  will  not 
say  him  no." 

There  was  a  throb  of  human  blood  under  the  bullock  hide,  there  was  a 
pulse  of  manly  softness  under  the  wolf  skin.  He  was  a  butcher  of  men;  he 
had  drawn  his  knife  across  more  than  one  panting  throat;  he  lived  by  riot  and 
pillage;  but  his  temper  answered  to  courage,  and  he  had  an  instinct  that 
reverenced  greatness. 

He  was  the  leader  among  them,  whose  word  was  law,  and  whose  argument 
with  rebels  was  a  rope:  the  crowd  dared  not  revolt  by  more  than  a  sullen  savage' 
groan.  Tricotrin  flung  his  bright  glance  over  them. 

"  Patron  Mi-Minoux,  that  was  generously  spoken.     You  give  me  this  man  ?  " 

A  roar  of  baffled  rage  broke  from  the  throng,  in  which  the  loudest  voices 
that  led  were  the  voices  of  women.  But  Mi-Minoux  stayed  it  with  a  gesture. 

"  A  thousand  devils  seize  you  !  He  deserves  more  than  this  from  us,"  he 
shouted.  "Tricotrin — take  the  damned  beast's  life;  for  your  sake  I  say,  not 
his,  the  hound  !  " 

"For  mine — and  for  your  own." 

He  stretched  out  his  hand  to  Mi-Minoux;  the  soilless  hand  that  had  never 
been  stained  with  bribe  or  blood,  or  even  the  insincerity  of  a  false  greeting, 
meeting  the  one  that  was  black  with  a  thousand  crimes,  and  red  from  murder's 
work.  Over  the  Patron's  dusky  brutal  face  a  tremor  and  a  light  passed  quickly; 
he  drew  his  own  hand  away  as  though  it  were  burnt  with  fire. 

"  Hell  and  fury  !     Mine  is  not  fit  !  " 

Tricotrin  looked  on  him  with  the  smile  that  had  such  infinite  pity. 

"  Chut  !     Why  not  ?     We  are  both  men  ! " 

Then,  standing  still  on  the  stone  ledge,  with  the  drooping,  huddled  figure 
of  the  spy  lying  in  a  shapeless  mass  at  his  feet,  while  the  bonfire  burned  dully 
in  the  rushing  hail,  while  the  flames  and  the  wind  sank  together,  and  the  people 
grew  very  quiet,  hushing  the  children  who  cried  aloud  for  the  spectacle  they 
had  lost,  his  voice  rang,  clear  and  sweet  as  a  bell,  through  the  thieves'  quarter, — 

"  Children  !  You  give  me,  to-night,  gifts  more  precious  than  silver  and 
gold.  I  thank  you  from  my  soul.  I  would  not  barter  this  single  life  that 
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i  spaa-  to  me     vile  though  it  be  --for  all  the  coins  of  monarchs'  treasuries. 
You  were  wild   beasts  when    I   found  you.     Nay  !    a  million-fold  worse.      For 
the  beasts  do  but  slaughter  for  hunger,  as  we  kill   the  calf    and    the    lamb; 
and    the     1  leasts     nev<  r     slay    their    own     kind.      You    were    worse    than    the 
tigers  are;    but  still — my   tigers   were    human.     They  let  go  their  prey  out 
of  love  for  me.     Ah!     Why  will   ye  not  have  as   much   love  foryourseiv 
You   are   fools,  though  you   deem   yourselves   wise:    tools   in   the   election   of 
Crime  for  your  god.     Does  that  god  bring  you  aught  but  blows?     Will  he  feed 
you  with  aught  but  ashes  ?     Will  he  clothe  you  with  aught  but  Tear,  and  shame, 
and   fever,  and   fire  ?     Ye  are  fools  in  the  god  that  ye  serve.      Ye  are  sL 
though   ye  dec-ill   yourselves   free.      What  life  does  your  deity  give?     To 
like  wolves;  to  burrow  like  moles;  to  be  hunted  like  foxes;  to  be  shunned  like 
lepers;  to  endure  months  of  famine  for  sake  of  one  hour's  gorged  and  loathsome 
debauch,  like  the  vultures  that  only  find   swcetnos  in  carrion.     To  be  netted 
at  last  like  a  fox  in  a  gin;  to  have  your  limbs  cramped  in  irons;  to  be  fettered, 
scourged,  shaven,  yoked  together  like  coupled  hounds;  working  like  the  mill- 
horses  for  no  reward  in  one  endless  circle;  sleeping  on  a  plank,  growing  old  in  a 
I,  without  the  chance  of  a  hope,  without  a  woman's  kiss  or  a  man's  laugh,  with- 
out a  draught  of  wine  or  an  hour  of  liberty:    -that  is  the  life  your  god  gives  you  ! 
That  is  the  fate  you  deem  freedom  !      Mow  long  will  yon  worship  so  blindly  ? — 
so  long  as  you  are  born  in  darkness;  so  long  as  you  are  begotten  anil  bred  and 
reared  in  ignorance  and  iniquity.      You  lay  your  children,  new-born,  in  the  red 
iron  hands  of  your    Moloch.      You   fill  their  mouths  with  curses  ere  yet  their 
milk-teeth  are  shed.      You  snatch  them  from  their  mothers  to  send  them  out  to 
your  god's  hideous  service.      You  give  them  life,  only  that  you  may  cause  to  be 
brought  forth  fresh  spawn  of  sin  to  curse  the  world  that  you  hate.      You  bring 
the  young  children  your  women  hav<-  borne  to  see  a  man  burn  for  their  sport: 
if  they  kill  you  when  you  are  old  and  useless,  and  cumber  their  path,  will  it 
the  children's   fault   or  your  own  ?     Slaves  yourselves,  why  will  you  bring  the 
new  lives   into   bondage  ere  yet  they  can   tell  what   the   liberty  of   innocence 
meaiM?     Koole.i  a  false  god,  whom   you  worship  because  hi 

glitter  with  the  tinsel  of  vice,  why  will  ye  hind  your  offspring  down  beneath  the 
my  of  your  vile  religion  ?     You  think  I  use  language  too  harsh  ?     Oh,  my 
i  would   have  taken   my  life  a  moment  since  because  I  would  not 
stail(i  h>  'U  steeped  afresh  in  blood;  will  you  never  believe  how  gladly 

I  would  lay  it  down  for  you  if  it  would   ransom  you   from   suffering  and  si, 
silent  as  they  heard. 

Tlu<    1):^  ''"•    poet,  winged  with    living    truth,  pie: 

thr"  s!")kr    to    *»<•'"•      Vaguely  the    meaning   and   the   greatness 

!ed  the  dullest  and  vilest   life  that   cowered   there.     Wom 
sexless   and    shameful,   shuddered   and   beat   their   breasts  that  had   nourished 
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thieves,  and  cursed  aloud  their  kisses  that  had  rewarded  murderers  with 
kisses  sold  for  stolen  gold.  Men,  dogged  and  brutal,  dropped  down  their 
heads,  and  shivered  where  they  stood,  and  wondered  in  their  poor  untutored 
brains,  that  struggled  against  such  mists  of  poisoned  ignorance,  whether  indeed 
he  who  arraigned  them  thus  were  man  or  god. 

It  was  only  the  little  children  who  crouched  beneath  the  flame  pillars  of  the 
fire,  who  murmured  in  their  baby-throats  against  him,  because  he  had  cheated 
them  of  the  burning,  and  had  not  let  them  hear  the  music  of  the  death-shriek. 

He  heard,  and  stooped,  and  raised  up  one  of  those  who  muttered  in  lisping 
revolt  against  him.  The  child  was  only  a  few  years  old;  but  from  out  its  elfin 
eyes  the  thirst  of  inherited  lust  already  glistened,  and  on  its  parching  mouth 
the  heat  of  the  drunkard's  desire  was  already  set. 

"  Look  !  "  he  said  to  the  silent  people,  while  his  eyes  rested  on  them  with 
a  regard  of  tenderness  and  of  compassion  unutterable.  "  The  child  hungers 
for  the  sight  of  a  death  agony:  your  blood  is  in  his  veins,  and  he  can  have  no 
choice  but  to  be  vile,  for  have  you  not  made  his  pastime  murder,  and  his 
cradle-song  a  curse  ?  You  have  created  him  only  to  slay  him, — are  not  the 
beasts  of  the  desert  holy  and  full  of  mercy  beside  you  ?  Women — as  these 
creatures  come  to  the  birth,  it  were  better  to  tear  them  from  your  breasts,  and 
clash  their  brains  out  upon  the  stones  of  your  streets,  than  have  them  become 
like  this.  He  is  not  a  child — this  thing  that  clamors  to  see  a  living  creature 
burn.  He  is  a  budding  seed  of  awful  crime,  to  which  your  passions  had  dared 
to  give  the  breath  and  force  of  life.  And  through  him  your  sin  will  pass 
down  through  generation  after  generation.  Have  you  ever  thought  what  it 
is  that  you  do  when  you  beget  these  lives  that  grow  up,  like  rank  grass,  from 
corruption  ? " 

The  great  multitude  was  silent:  even  the  hellish  creature  that  had  mouthed 
and  mocked  at  his  feet,  was  quiet  and  touched  with  awe,  not  knowing  the 
meaning  of  the  words,  but  moved,  unwittingly,  by  the  solemn  and  dread 
sweetness  of  the  voice  above  him. 

Through  the  mob  of  murderers,  and  ravishers,  and  thieves,  and  forgers,  a 
shiver  ran  like  one  deep  sob. 

-  Without  another  word  he  went  down   from  the  stones  where  he  stood,  and 
passed  away  through  their  midst,  leading  the  condemned  with  him. 
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CHAPTER   XLI. 

CHRYSOSTOM,  when  he  protected  Eutropius  under  the  shield  of  his  eloquence, 
could  not  have  had  more  disgust  for  the  vileness  of  the  one  he  had  saved  than 
hail  he  now  for  the  spy  that  he  had  rescued  from  the  fire.  Without  asking  he 
guessed  his  guilt;  the  guilt  of  a  criminal  turned  informer,  and  chastised  by 
those  he  hail  endeavored  to  betray. 

At  him,  he  had  not  even  glanced;  and  the  unhappy  creature  had  not  once 
lifted  his  aching  lids,  but  moved  on  with  trembling  steps  through  the  furious 
driving  of  the  sleet  and  wind. 

When  at  length  they  had  reached  a  solitary  place  where  none  were  in  hearing, 
his  protector  loosened  him,  and  faced  him. 

"  If  Iscariot  had  lived,  he  might  have  redeemed  his  crime.  There  is  no  sin 
that  shuts  out  hope.  What  are  you  ?  and  how  came  you  there  ?  It  may  be  I 
can  aid  you." 

The  traitor  he  had  rescued  looked  up  at  him  with  blank  scorched  eyes,  that 
still  saw  nothing  save  the  glare  and  ebb  of  the  flames  from  which  he  had 
escaped. 

Tricotrin  scanned  his  face;  and  his  own  changed.  He  stood  motionless, 
looking  on  the  charred,  shrinking,  half-naked  form  before  him. 

"  Again  !  "  he  murmured.     "  Again  !  " 

The  other  did  not  hear  or  note  him;  feeling,  beholding,  listening  to  naught 
save  that  roar  and  leap  of  the  bonfires  which  seemed  still  winding  around  his 
Imii'S,  and  crushing  his  breath  with  their  clouds  of  smoke.  Of  his  rescue  he 
was  scarcely  conscious;  he  had  followed  the  hand  that  had  guided  him,  by  a 
dumb  instinct:  he  was  senseless  and  paralyzed  with  the  past  fear;  he  was  like 
a  moth  caught  by  some  gentle  hand  from  out  a  flame,  and  loosed,  maimed  and 
blinded,  upon  the  darkness  and  coldness  of  the, night. 

"  Again  !  "  murmured  Tricotrin;  "  how  vile  we  are  at  our  best !  If  I  had 
:i  I  might  have  left  him  to  his  fate  !  " 

All  the  light,  and  the  pity,  and  the  sublimity  that  had  been  upon  his  face 
when  he  had  addressed  the  multitudes,  and  driven  them  back  from  slaughter, 
had  faded;  it  was  dark,  and  gray,  and  weary,  the  fatigue  of  rising  passions, 
and  the  despair  of  a  soul  that  could  not  reach  the  heights  it  strove  for,  following 
the  inspiration  and  the  tenderness  and  the  strength  that  had  been  on  it  as  he 
had  arraigned  the  murder* • 

He  uttered  not  one  word,  but  stood  gazing  down  upon  the  blackened, 
quivering,  helpless  thing,  whose  life  would  have  gone  forth  in  fire  but  for  him, 

They  were  alone:  dark  leaning  roofs  of  empty  buildings  rose  upon  either 
side,  like  the  steep  slopes  of  caving  cliffs;  the  winds  shrieked  through  the 
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narrow  passages;  the  sky  above  was  leaden  and  starless.  The  creature,  looking 
upward, — with  his  sight  still  dazzled,  and  hot  as  with  the  horrible  scorch  of  the 
flame  upon  it,  and  with  his  brain  still  maddened  from  terror, — caught  the  eyes 
that  rested  on  him,  and  knew  them,  and  trembled,  and  covered  his  face  with 
his  bruised,  bleeding  hands,  and  cried  out  that  the  dead  had  arisen. 

Above  him,  like  the  Saint  Michael  of  Guido,  stood  the  form  of  his  savior; 
the  shadows  changing  on  his  face,  fiery,  fleeting,  lightened,  darkened,  swift  and 
varying  as  the  thoughts  at  conflict  in  his  heart. 

On  the  earth,  the  Greek,  Canaris,  writhed  senseless;  shuddering  in  epilepsy, 
foaming  at  the  mouth,  beating  the  air  with  frantic  gesture,  struck  down,  as  by 
a  stroke  from  some  avenging  angel,  by  the  gaze  that  had  looked  at  him  with 
the  look  of  the  dead. 

The  night  had  grown  still  more  inclement.  The  pattering  hail  had  changed 
to  a  storm  of  rain,  whose  great  drops  froze  as  swiftly  as  they  fell.  The  air 
was  ice;  the  winds  were  hurricanes;  the  cold  was  growing  with  every  instant 
more  intense.  Left  upon  the  frozen  ground,  half  nude,  convulsed,  insensible, 
the  wretched  creature  lying  there  must  have  perished  no  less  surely  than  had 
the  flames  consumed  him. 

He  was  beyond  the  pale  of  human  kinship,  beyond  the  right  of  human 
pity, — a  traitor  who  had  turned  against  his  comrades,  and  striven  to  betray 
them  to  the  law,  so  that  his  own  wretched  life  should  be,  by  the  law, 
set  free. 

To  the  man  who  looked  on  him,  he  was  yet  more  than  this;  he  was  a  foe 
whose  poisoned  fangs  had  bitten  deep  into  the  frank,  free  faith  of  boyhood. 

Yet,  with  the  same  mercy  as  he  would  have  raised  a  dying,  leprous-eaten 
wretch,  Tricotrin  lifted  up  the  criminal  from  the  earth,  and  passed  onward. 

"  Doing  otherwise — how  were  I  better  than  they  ?  "  he  thought. 

From  the  active  deed  of  murder  he  had  that  hour  withheld  the  people.  It 
was  not  for  him,  whose  lips  had  spoken  their  rebuke,  to  yield  himself  up  to  the 
instincts  of  their  vengeance.  He  went  on  through  the  ice-storm,  over  the 
whitened,  frozen  ground,  heavily  cumbered  with  the  convulsed  limbs  and 
twisting  body  of  the  unconscious  burden  that  he  carried. 

Once,  ere  this,  he  had  given  this  man  the  "  chance  "  that  he  had  coveted; 
and  out  of  that  chance  he  found  to-night  that  the  lost  wretch  had  coined  only 
deeper  crime,  viler  ruin,  lower  degradation.  Yet,  he  gave  him  still  another. 
The  baser,  the  weaker,  the  guiltier  this  life,  the  more  need  was  there  that  it 
should  have  breath  and  space  left  to  change  and  become  cleansed  if  such 
amend  were  possible. 

There  was  nothing  stirring  in  the  howling  winter  night  that  already  trenched 
on  dawn:  he  met  none  to  aid  him  in  his  errand;  the  only  sou  nil  was  the  steps 
of  the  half-frozen  patrol  some  way  from  him,  and  the  soldier  he  could  not  sum- 
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mon.     To  give  up  this  thing,  that  lay  insensible  and  rigid   across  his  shoulder, 
to  the  hands  of  the  law  was  not  the  reading  of  duty  that  he  followed. 

Painfully,  and  by  slow  decrees,  he  toiled  on  through  the  beating  storm  that 
turned  to  ice  as  it  fell  upon  his  face  and  form.     At  length  he  reached  the  gaunt 
walls  of  the  nearest  hospital,  with  its  lamp  burning  over  the  entrance-way,  the 
flame  dashed   to  and    fro  by  the  fierce  eddies  of  the  gusts  that  shook  it 
cage  and  blew  the  ice-rain  past  it  in  white  clouds. 

II     knew  the  religious  refuge  well:  as  one  of  those  few  places  upon  earth 
where  to  suffer  is  deemed  sufficient  passport  into   pity,  and  where   no  other 
title   of   admission   is  required  than  the  canker  of  disease   and    the  w> 
necessity. 

He   rang;  the  great   bell  boomed   mournfully  through  the   stillness.      He 
leaned  the  figure  of  the  man  against  the  porch,  and  gazed  on  it  with  an  infinite 
pain  in  his  eyes.      It  was  huddled  together,  sunk   in  the  swoon  that  had   suc- 
ivulsion,  helpless,  pitiful,  miserable  beyond  all  words. 

"  Had  you  been  true  in  the  years  of  our  youth,  how  would  it  have  been  with 
us  both  now?"  he  thought ;-— and  all  the  strange,  wild,  cruel  dreams,  which 
rise  with  the  memory  of  a  fate  that  has  been  within  our  grasp,  and  ha^ 

;    fr»m  it,  and   broken   asunder,  and  cast    into    the   abyss   of   irrevocable 
.  arose  before  him  as  he  sto./d   outside  the  walls  of  the   hospital  with  the 
i-ody  stretched  in  the -ray  shadow  at  his  fret. 

The  boom  of  the  bell  died  on  the  silence.     The   iron  door  slowly  uncl 
He  was  familiar  there;  and  the  Brethren  were  wont  to  call  him,  in  the  bitter- 
siK  h  as  this,  their  Alpine  dog,  their  St.  Bernard   of  search  and 
of  succor. 

"  1  brought  him  from  the  thieves'  quarter.     He  is  not  dead,"  he  said,  bi 

They  took  the  ghastly  burden  within,  to  where  were  warmth,  and   sci< 
and  care,  and  rest;  and  he  turned  and  went  backward   into  the  storm,  refusing 
to  enter  there. 

He  was  not  •  s  of  the  violence  of  the  winds,  or  of  the  perilous  ice- 

blasts  of  the  rain.      His  memory  was  with  the  past;  he  wondered   how  it  would 

with  him  had  one  lie  from  the  lips  of  that  dying  wretch  not  ch 
the  current  of  his  life  in  boyhood— one  act  of  baseness  from  the  traitor,  who 
had  come  at  last  to  the  burning  play  of  the  thieves'  awful  mirth,  not  driven  him 
in  youth  to  exile. 

lit-  .  and   the  treasuries  of  wealth,  would   have  been   his. 

The  laurels  of  fame  would  have  filled   his  hands   in   lieu  of  the  wild  flowers  of 

wandering.      His  pleasures  would   have   been  taken  in  palaces  insh 
under  the  tawny  roofs  of  lishers'-cabins,  of  vilL  .ries,  of  painters'  s> 

Bts,      \\\^  \\ihe  would  have  been  poured  fromchai  ..old  or  silver  in 

place  of  the  drinking-horns  .  and   the  brown  jugs  of  bright- 
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eyed  maidens.  His  name  would  have  been  on  the  lips  of  the  world  instead  of 
in  the  hearts  of  the  people;  and  honor  would  have  blown  loud  clarions  in  his 
path  where  love  now  laughed  in  his  eyes  and  song  now  rang  on  his  ear. 

Regret  had  never  touched  him. 

Those  heights  which  he  had  left,  had  ever  looked  to  the  gaze  that  was  bold 
and  true  as  the  eagle's,  only  as  the  sand  mounds  which  the  children  of  the 
world  held  in  their  ignorance  to  be  golden  thrones. 

The  diadem  which  he  had  laid  down  had  ever  seemed  to  the  forehead  that 
was  warm  with  the  suns  of  the  south,  and  proud  with  an  unstained  truth,  and 
caressed  with  the  sweet  lips  of  women,  but  a  leaden  fardel  of  weary  weight, 
that  men  only  bare  because  fools  called  it  a  crown. 

The  ambitions  that  he  had  forsaken  had  ever  appeared  to  the  mind  that  was 
steeped  in  the  colors  of  the  poet,  in  the  passions  of  the  lover,  in  the  indolence 
of  the  wanderer,  in  the  gayety  of  the  reveller,  but  as  ropes  of  sand,  whereby 
those  who  deemed  that  they  climbed  to  the  stars  fell  back  into  the  pit  of 
oblivion. 

He  would  not  have  exchanged  his  life  for  a  kingdom,  and  envy  of  those 
whom  men  called  great  had  never  left  its  evil  breath  upon  him.  He  knew  too 
well  the  penalties  that  make  the  air  in  which  such  men  soar  so  arid,  and  drench 
so  weightily  with  the  dank  dews  of  satiety  the  wings  of  all  those  who  fly  on 
high. 

Regret  had  never  touched  him. 

Never — until  this  night  when  he  had  beheld  the  violets  he  had  given  in  the 
white  breast  of  a  woman. 


CHAPTER   XLII. 

LOST  in  deep  thought  he  noted  nothing  as  he  moved  homeward  from  the 
hospital,  until  in  one  of  the  lonelier  passages  his  eyes  were  drawn  to  a  dark 
strange  figure  coming  through  the  drifting  snow,  that  froze  as  fast  as  it  fell; 
wandering  with  a  dreamy  uncertainty  in  the  gait,  yet  advancing  with  a  curious 
resolve  and  swiftness.  The  man  was  dressed  in  heavy  blue  fisher's  clothes, 
his  beard  was  very  long  and  rough,  and  blew  in  the  strong  wind,  his  eyes 
gazed  out  into  the  darkness,  painfully  bright  and  yet  unutterably  weary. 

Tricotrin  had  seen  that  same  form  oftentimes  since  he  had  seen  it  first 
under  the  tawny  sail  of  the  Loirais  hay-boat.  In  dark,  quaint,  old-world 
nooks  of  man-forgotten  towns;  in  the  hot  yellow  glare  of  southern  cities  at 
noon;  on  the  olive-shadowed  roads  of  the  Riviera;  in  the  great  brown  cum- 
brous barges,  on  rivers  crowded  with  summer-soil;  in  the  deep  glow  of  cool, 
dim,  silent  churches  with  the  amber  shadows  and  the  yellow  lights  sleeping  on 
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their  noiseless  footways:  seen  it  ever  in  the  same  wandering  quest,  ever  in  the 
same  mute  solitude. 

His  voice  rang  through  the  frosty  air:  "  Bruno  ?  " 

The  sailor  paused,  and  looked  around,  with  a  vague  memory  in  his  eyes: 
in  a  certain  sense  lie  had  grown  to  recognize  that  voice  better  than  any  other's, 
though  he  would  glide  away  from  all  companionship,  and  suffer  no  pursuit. 
He  knew  it,  something  as  the  dog,  whose  heart  is  in  his  own  dead  m 
grave,  will  know  a  voice  that  ever  speaks  tenderly  to  him,  and  never  seeks  to 
draw  him  away  from  the  tomb. 

Tricotrin  laid  one  hand  on  his  shoulder. 

"You  have  not  found  her?"  he  had  learned  that  it  was  more  merciful  to 
treat  the  delusion  as  a  truth. 

The  sailor's  eyes  turned  on  him  with  a  look  as  bewildered  and  as  utterly 
heart-broken  as  the  eyes  of  the  dog  at  the  grave  of  his  master. 

"  Not  yet.     It  is  long; — it  is  long  !  " 

A  great  sigh  shook  him  as  he  spoke.  It  was  long; — it  was  over  twenty 
years. 

••The  years  pass  swiftly,"  Tricotrin  answered  him  with  the  grave  gentle- 
ness which   had  won  him  something   like   trust  and    love  even   from   this 
hunted,  stupefied  mind.     "  The  years  bring  us   age.     May  it  not   be  she   is 
dead  ? " 

"No.     That  is  not  possible.     If  she  were  dead  her  soul  would  come  to  me." 

Bruno's  eyes  were  bright  with  this  strange  faith  which  lived  in  him  and 
could  not  be  stirred;  this  faith  which  was  the  tempest  tossed  relic  of  that  bar- 
baric creed  of  his  childhood,  which  drew  his  tired  steps  to  the  altars  of  the 
churches  in  a  vague  worship,  half  superstition,  half  heart-sickn< 

Tricotrin  looked  on  him   in   silence;  what  words  would  allay  this  hop- 
grief,  or  dull  this  end!.  ,ul  ! — the  soul  of  that  soulless  thing 
who  had  but  senses   and   passions,  and  who  had  no  god   but  the  gods  of  gold 
and  of  li. 

"1  thought  I  saw  her  look  you  !  "  whispered  Bruno,  suddenly,  while  his 
voice  sank  very  low.  ••  l.,i,t  night. -a  few  hours  agoiu-.— I  came  on  a  place 
where  the  men  and  the  women  dance  on  the  ice,  and  the  torches  burn,  and  the 
sledge  bells  ring,  and  the  g  j  are  all  alive  with  fire  and  silver. 

call  it  the  wood  of   1  \\Vi1, — I  thought  that  I  saw  her.     Thro 

casement,  in  that  wooden  house  on  the  lake,  where  the  lights  glitter  all  night. 
where  the  devil  sits  laughing  to  see  men  do  his  work.  It  was  her  face  ! — it  was 
among  many;  they  were  shouting,  and  singing,  and  pouring  red  wine  down 
their  throats,  and  the  face  turned  and  looked  at  me  with  her  eyes — oh,  yes  ! — 
with  her  eyes,  lint  do  you  know  what  looked  through  them? — a  devil. 
Through  her  eyes  he  jibed  me,  and  mo.-ked  me,  and  vaunted  his  vice  and 
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his  lusts.  Then  I  knew  that  Satanus  had  bade  him  take  her  likeness  to  tempt 
and  to  torture  me.  And  I  had  strength  to  flee;  I  fled  all  night  through  the 
woods,  through  the  darkness,  through  the  ice  and  the  snow.  Will  it  be  so  in 
hell  ?  Will  they  curse  us  by  putting  their  vileness  in  the  shapes  we  know 
purest  and  loveliest  ? " 

He  paused  abruptly;  the  man  who  heard  him  stood  silent,  touched  with  a 
pity  beyond  all  words. 

The  devil  the  forsaken  husband  had  beheld  had  been  the  woman  whom 
he  believed  pure  and  unsoiled  as  the  snow  that  fell  round  them  ! 

"  Come  with  me,  Bruno,"  he  said  softly.  "  Come  with  me  if  for  to-night 
only;  you  are  cold,  and  fevered,  and  worn  out;  you  are  ill,  though  you  know 
it  not.  Come  !  " 

The  sailor  shook  his  head;  with  the  dogged  dreamy  resolve  settling  over 
his  gaze. 

"  I  am  not  ill.     And  I  must  seek  her." 

"  But  you  have  sought  her  so  long  ?  " 

"  Yes.  It  is  long — how  long  !  I  cannot  count.  But  that  is  no  matter,  you 
know;  when  I  find  her  we  shall  forget  that.  I  must  not  rest.  I  would  not 
sleep;  but  that  sleep  comes  on  me  at  last  and  kills  me,  body  and  brain.  I 
never  sleep  but  just  at  the  dawn.  I  cannot  tell  why,  but  I  feel  she  is  in  less 
peril  when  the  sun  first  breaks.  All  things  are  waking,  and  they  are  merciful, 
— the  beasts  and  the  birds.  There  is  mercy  in  their  eyes  that  no  men  have, — 
but  you;  and  they  suffer:  that  makes  them  pitiful  !" 

He  paused  once  more;  the  strange,  wild,  tender  thoughts  straying  through 
the  chaos  of  his  shattered  reason. 

"  Come  !  "  urged  Tricotrin  gently.     "  We  will  seek  her  together  ? " 

But  Bruno  drew  away. 

"No — no — no,"  he  said  absently.  "  I  must  be  alone;  always  alone.  You 
see; — we  do  not  know  where  she  is;  she  may  be  ill,  and  desolate,  or  a  beggar 
mayhap;  she  must  be  like  a  stray  lamb  on  a  bleak  mountain  side,  alone,  in  the 
width  of  the  world.  And  you  know  the  lamb  will  only  come  to  the  shepherd's 
voice;  another's  scares  her.  And  something  tells  me  I  am  near  to  her  now: 
the  end  will  soon  come." 

There  was  a  light  like  the  pale  radiance  from  stars  upon  his  brown  attenu- 
ated features;  but  the  stars  were  not  shining,  the  sky  abovehead  was  black 
with  leaden  snow-burdened  clouds:  the  light  was  the  light  of  a  martyr's  hope; 
holy,  pure,  divine. 

He  moved  swiftly  away,  with  a  backward  gesture  of  the  hand,  mournful, 
appealing,  commanding,  that  entreated  not  to  be  followed,  and  that  could  not 
be  disobeyed.  His  footsteps  fell  silent  on  the  softness  of  the  snow;  his  form 
glided  away  like  a  wraith,  soon  lost  in  the  hush  and  the  gloom. 
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Tricotrin  stood  long  and  looked  hack  at  the  vault  of  darkness  into  which 
he  had  passed. 

"Twenty-four  years  !  "  he  thought.     "And  he  has  never  wearied  !     What 
is  my  bitterness  beside  his  ?" 

Then  he  went  onward,  back  to  the  gayer  quarters  of  the  town;  and,  as  he 
went.  In-  passed  tin-  open  portals  of  a  world-famous  theatre.  The  flood  of 
•it  .streamed  out  upon  the  dazzling  snow;  the  audience  poured  out  with  it, 
in  a  flood  of  Blowing  color;  the  throni; ;  was  full  of  laughter,  and  all  their  \ 
were  sinking  snatches  of  a  new  mirthful  carol  of  Auber,  heard  within  that 
niiiht  for  the  fust  time,  and  bright  as  the  wines  and  the  loves  that  it  chanted. 

••  Ho\v   she   sang,   how   she   acted,   how   she  danced!"  shouted   a  student. 
"  She  is  as  lovely  as  ever  she  was, — is  Coriolis  !  " 


CHAPTER   XLIII. 

"  LOVE  !  Love  !  always  of  love  ! — how  tired  I  am  of  it !  "  she  thought, 
casting  aside  the  latest  of  the  many  letters  that  vainly  wooed  to  new  nuptials 
the  Duchess  de  Lira. 

A  poet  dying  in  a  garret,  a  revolutionist  pining  in  a  dungeon,  a  man  heart- 
sick with  foiled  ambition,  a  woman  scourged  from  the  world's  pleasures  by 
the  world's  opprobrium,  a  wife  with  no  sphere  save  the  narrow  space  that  her 
he. nth-fire  lit — these  might  need  it,  these  might  glorify  it.  But  she  ! — What 
had  she  to  do  with  this  comrade  of  beggars,  this  consoler  of  transgressors  ?  It 
was  an  incense  that  perfumed  her  path,  a  wreath  that  her  foot  trod  in  pa 
.1  passion-flower  that  was  twisted  among  the  gold  and  gems  of  her  diadem:— 
no  more.  What  cause  had  she  to  stoop  and  share  a  thing  so  common,  and  so 
commonplace,  that  touched  the  lips  of  gypsy-girls,  and  smiled  from  the  eyes  of 
artists'  mistresses,  and  sang  its  songs  under  cottage  eaves,  and  made  fair  the 
dreams  of  toil-worn  peasants  ?  This  tale  told  so  continuously  on  her  ear,  grew 
very  wearisome:  it  was  a  melodious  monotone,  but  its  changeless  monotone 
was  tiresome. 

Love  had  indeed  done  all  things  for  her.  It  had  been  around  her  all  her 
life:  her  servitor  who  ministered  uncomplainingly  to  all  caprices,  her  treasure- 
house  from  which  she  drew  what  she  would,  her  wishing-ring  whereby  all  the 
n  and  joys  of  an  exceeding  greatness  had  become  hers,  and  overborne 
the  accident  that  had  cast  her,  a  bastard  or  a  changeling,  upon  fate.  But  she 
held  it  in  gay,  languid,  light  contempt.  It  was  a  thing  so  easily  won  with  a 
careless  smile,  it  was  so  easy  to  retain  by  an  indolent  word,  it  was  a  spaniel  so 
fawning  and  faithful  under  blows  as  under  caresses — in  fine,  it  was  such  a  fool, 
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that  she  held  it  in  scorn,  like  all  things  cheaply  purchased;  and  although  it  was 
her  one  great  creditor,  without  which  she  had  been  bankrupt  and  a  prisoner  in 
the  jail  of  bitter  circumstance  and  hard  destitution,  she  scarcely  gave  it  a 
grateful  memory,  never  a  reverential  thought. 

She  esteemed  it,  as  his  mistress, — beautiful,  callous,  exacting,  avaricious, 
contemptuous, — will  esteem  the  man  who  gives  her  all  she  has,  and  is  content 
with  all  her  wayward  moods,  and  adores  her  so  blindly  that  he  never  perceives 
that  he  is  only  her  tool,  her  purse,  her  dupe  !  To  need  love  one  must  need 
sympathy.  Sympathy  was  indifferent  to  her:  she  was  perfectly  successful,  and 
success  is  sufficient  for  itself. 

The  lying  murmurs  of  the  slanderous  world  had  attributed  many  loves  to 
this  woman,  so  magnificent,  so  young,  so  seductive,  so  tempted,  so  negligent  of 
her  lord,  and  so  early  widowed.  But  that  world  was  at  fault  as  its  conclusions 
most  often  are:  she  had  never  loved.  She  only  loved — herself:  and  so  fair  was 
the  sovereign  whom  her  mirrors  displayed  to  her  that  she  had  never  once  felt 
inclined  to  change  the  allegiance.  In  one  sense,  indeed,  she  had  loved  the 
man  whom  she  had  voluntarily  forsaken:  loved  him  with  a  fondness  and  a 
strength  she  had  never  otherwise  known;  but  that  'affection  had  never  been 
strong  enough  to  combat  the  sunny  selfishness  in  her;  and  for  several  years  it 
had  been  so  commingled  with  self-reproach,  distasteful  humiliation,  remorse, 
and  the  consciousness  of  ingratitude,  that  she  had  grown  to  thrust  it  away  from 
her  as  often  as  it  moved  her. 

She  was  dreamily  but  entirely  content  where  she  reclined,  with  the  fire  and 
the  wax-light  playing  on  her:  they  who  are  thus,  but  seldom  recur  to  the  past. 
The  fruit  we  have  eaten  is  only  sweet  in  its  recollection  when  that  which  our 
hand  holds  is  bitter  and  rotten,  and  on  the  boughs  of  our  orchard  there  is  no 
blossom  that  promises  fresh  wealth  for  the  spring. 

She  had  so  many  things  of  which  to  think.  Past  scenes  of  triumph  in 
gorgeous  old  palaces  of  Vienna  and  of  Rome;  present  days  of  empire  in  this 
peerless  Paris  where  she  reigned.  Treasures  of  art,  and  of  beauty;  of  the 
looms  of  India  and  the  jewels  of  Asia;  of  painter  and  poet  and  musician;  of 
land  and  water  and  castle-crowned  landscape,  that  were  all  inalienably  hers. 
Caprices  which,  if  she  had  them  to-night,  would  become  the  fashion  to-morrow. 
Ambitions  for  rule,  for  dominance,  for  the  celebrity  of  the  State  as  well  as  of 
the  salon,  which  were  sufficient  to  give  zest  and  pleasure  to  the  passing  of  life 
with  the  aroma  of  some  one  thing  attainable  though  as  yet  unattained.  All 
these  floated  in  gorgeous  hues  through  her  thoughts;  as,  when  she  had  been  a 
child,  had  done  the  tales  of  the  fairies  when  she  had  watched  a  flock  of  blue- 
warblers  flash  in  azure  through  the  sunshine. 

She  had  youth,  she  had  wealth,  she  had  power,  and  dominion,  and  freedom, 
and  success:  what  room  could  there  be  for  remembrance  of  a  long-buried  time 
6-11 
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when  she  had  been  nameless,  and  homeless,  and  motherless,  and  friendless  also, 
save  for  one  friend  who  never  begrudged,  never  reproached,  never  wearied. 

Once,  in  the  allurement  that  the  actress  possessed  for  her,  he  had  dreaded 
for  her  with  a  terrible  fear  the  life  of  temptation,  of  seduction,  of  diamond- 
crowned  evil,  of  those  women  whose  loveliness  is  as  the  curling  snake  which 
clings  but  to  destroy,  and  whose  sweetness  is  as  the  poisoned  honey  culled  from 
the  brilliancy  of  African  flowers.  If  she  had  gone  to  it; — gone  through  its 
glittering  portals  to  its  bitter  end,  and  known  shame  and  starvation,  and  the 
painted  misery  that  shrinks  even  from  the  pitiful  eyes  of  the  street-dog; — she 
would  have  remembered  better  far,  and  the  days  of  her  childhood  would  have 
been  to  her  even  as  a  paradise  whose  closed  gates  were  guarded  by  a  flaming 
sword,  and  whose  light  would  have  looked  as  the  light  of  eternal  suns  that 
could  never  again  stream  on  her.  In  her  wretchedness  and  desolation  he 
would  have  been  remembered  and  avenged, — in  her  joy  he  had  no  place. 

Beside  these  letters  of  the  passion  which  she  mocked,  she  had  much  corre- 
spondence to  glance  through  where  she  sat  in  her  dressing-chamber  resti: 
a  half  hour,  ere  she  should  attire  herself  for  a  costume-ball  at  one  of  the 
embassies: — from  the  last  of  such  entertainments  she  had  been  summoned  to 
find  a  husband  lying  dead  in  his  great  Roman  palace  whose  latest  word  had 
been,  "do  not  spoil  her  pleasure." 

But  of  this  she  did  not  think. 

One  letter  she  perused  a  little  more  earnestly  than  she  did  those  of  honeyed 
flattery,  or  eager  worship;  it  was  from  her  steward  at  her  chateau  in  the  south. 
It  was  full  of  humble  apology  and  regret  at  having  been  unable  to  execute  her 
most  august  commands. 

"Unable  to  make  my  theatre  in  the  south  court  !"  she  murmured  aloud, 
as  she  read.  "  Intolerable  !  If  he  cannot  obey  me  in  the  possible,  and  the 
impossible,  I  will  displace  him  with  some  one  who  will." 

A  line  farther  down  caught  her  sight:  she  saw  that  the  command  he  herein 
referred  to  was  touching,  not  the  new  theatre  for  her  autumnal  gathering,  but  the 
old  truffle-hunter,  Aubin  Ralcor.  The  steward  wrote  that  he  had  been  found 
dead  on  his  bed  of  leaves  that  morning;  the  steward  regretted  that  death  should 
have  been  so  discourteous  as  to  precede  anil  prevent  madame's  wishes:  but 
death  was  such  a  democrat — it  would  not  even  respect  madame's  orders.  The 
steward  proceeded  to  say  that  the  theatre  in  the  south  court  should  assuredly 
be  ready  in  the  autumn,  as  madaine  d  ieath  could  not  interfere  in  this 

case,  for    if   it   carried    off    a    workman,  he  would    with  ease  be  supplied:— 
Providence  was  bountiful  and  made  laborers  invariably  in  excess  of  work. 

"  Poor  old  man,— it  is  a  pity  !  "  she  thought.  "  I'.ut  I  am  glad  the  theatre 
is  sure  to  be  ready, — there  are  glass-houses  by  millions,  but  no  one  has  had 
a  glass  theatre.  It  will  illuminate  so  well,  and  sparkle  all  over  like  a  crystal." 
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She  cast  his  letter  after  the  others,  and  went  to  the  apparelling  of  her  charms, 
on  which  she  expended  so  many  hours  of  her  time,  so  many  seasons  of  her 
meditation,  in  the  same  pleasure  with  which  she  had  gazed  at  the  necklet  of 
the  Prince  Faineant  when  all  the  little,  chirping,  waking  birds  beneath  the  eaves 
had  seemed  to  tell  her  there  was  naught  so  fair  as  she  on  earth. 

Princes  and  nobles  told  her  that  sweet  story  now:  but  it  had  lost  little  of 
the  charm  it  had  possessed  in  the  swallow's  first  telling. 

She  was  neither  ignorant  nor  of  slight  intellect,  as  most  vain  women  are; 
she  had  alike  intelligence  and  wit  of  an  unusual  keenness,  but  she  was  for  all 
that  the  vainest  of  all  living  things.  She  adored  herself;  she  delighted  in  that 
exquisite  face  of  hers  to  which  she  owed  all  her  captivity  of  the  world;  she 
would  draw  the  heavy  burnished  gold  of  her  tresses  through  her  hands;  she 
would  turn  her  head  over  her  shoulder  and  glance  at  herself,  Narcissus-like; 
she  would  gaze  into  the  slumbrous  night-like  depths  of  her  eyes  with  a  never- 
ceasing  pride  and  rejoicing  in  her  own  loveliness. 

Painters  and  sculptors  had  reproduced  it  in  every  manifold  phase;  but  it 
was  the  one  thing  of  which  she  never  wearied: — the  only  thing. 

And  she  required  it  this  night  to  be  at  its  utmost  height;  she  desired  it  to 
be  beyond  even  its  accustomed  measure:  she  wanted  it  to  dazzle,  enchain, 
subdue,  appeal,  inflame,  astonish,  and  subjugate  at  once,  and  in  even  an 
unwonted  force.  For — this  night  alone  for  the  first  time — she  knew  that  she 
would  meet  the  man  who,  looking  at  her  on  the  grape  wagon  of  the  harvest- 
feast  had  said, 

"  She  cannot  be  of  the  people  !  " 

She  had  never  met  him  hitherto,  although  the  repute  of  his  fame  had  often 
come  to  her.  Those  who  had  guarded  her  life  had  avoided  him,  not  allowing 
her  to  divine  any  intent  or  perceive  any  purpose  in  their  so  doing.  She  had 
been  little  in  her  own  country,  not  at  all  in  his;  and  for  several  years  he  had 
been  absent  in  the  gilded  exile  of  a  great  state  duty,  that  he  had  accepted 
and  executed  in  onerous  service  to  his  nation. 

But  she  had  remembered  him  with  a  curious  tenacity  of  remembrance,  in  a 
creature  so  prone  to  swiftest  oblivion  of  all  things.  She.  had  listened  with 
eagerness  to  whatever  rumor  had  said  of  him,  playing  with  his  name  as  it  will 
ever  do  with  names  once  made  of  mark.  She  had  often  wished,  with  a  curious 
mingling  of  fear  and  of  desire,  that  he  should  return  from  his  rule  in  the  East, 
and  cross  her  path  once  more. 

She  had  no  fear  that  recognition  of  her  would  ever  awake  in  him.  She  was 
too  utterly  changed;  even  if  it  had  been  possible  that  any  memory  of  a  child 
seen  once  on  a  summer  evening  could  remain  with  a  man  who  was  occupied 
with  the  full,  earnest,  arduous  and  lofty  career  of  a  statesman  and  diplomatist. 

But  she  knew  that  she  herself  could  never  entirely  banish  the  remembrance 
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of  how  he  had  seen  her;  of  how  she  had  wandered  through  his  picture-galleries, 
a  nameless  child;  of  how  she  had  sat  in  his  farm-servants'  dairy  chambers,  and 
eaten  of  their  honey  and  their  bread,  like  any  cowherd's  daughter. 

She  knew  that  she  could  never  wholly  forget  this;  and  the  remembrance 
was  acute  suffering  to  her. 

She  would  go  into  his  presence  the  sovereign  of  his  world,  his  equal,  nay, 
his  superior  in  rank,  a  beautiful,  haughty,  courted,  idolized  woman:  and  she 
would  always  remember  that  if  only  one  of  the  lowest  laborers  on  his  land 
could  recognize  her  and  tell  him  the  simple  truth,  he  would  know  that  in  all  her 
omnipotence  and  with  all  her  attainments  she  was  little  better  after  all  than  a 
living  lie  to  the  world  that  adored  her. 

They  had  never  met;  they  were  to  meet  this  night.  And  for  that  cause  she 
aspired  to  make  her  beauty  look  even  more  than  mortal,  and  for  the  sole  time 
since  she  had  seen  her  child's  face  mirrored  in  the  brown  depths  of  the  Loire, 
was  tempted  to  be  almost  discontented  with  that  gracious  and  prodigal  gift, 
and  to  desire  that  it  should  even  be  something  yet  more  splendid  than  it 
was. 

Why  did  she  want  this  ? — she  could  not  have  told.  He  would  not  know — 
never  could  know — that  when  he  should  look  upon  her  now  he  should  see  the 
same  features  that  he  had  once  praised  when  he  had  ridden  at  evening  among 
the  vine-fields  of  his  own  lands.  But  she  knew: — and  she  wanted  to  come  with 
all  the  glory  and  magnificence  of  an  empress  before  the  man  who  had  seen  her 
last  as  a  peasant  child  upon  a  vintage-wagon. 

Proud  as  she  was,  Viva's  was  only  half  the  pride  of  the  born  patrician;  the 
other  half  was  the  pride  of  the  Pompadours,  of  the  Cabarus,  of  the  Theodosias, 
who  have  sprung  from  the  darkness  of  obscurity  into  the  blaze  of  power.  Her 
rank  had  grown  as  natural  to  her  as  it  is  to  any  legitimate  sovereign;  yet  it  was 
perpetually  marvellous  to  her  as  it  never  can  be  to  those  who  have  enjoyed 
possession  and  dignity  from  their  birth  upward. 

In  one  of  the  reception-chambers  of  the  palace  to  which  she  went  that  night, 
a  knot  of  those  who  guide  the  destinies  of  nations  were  standing  conversing,  at 
the  moment  of  her  entrance. 

One  of  them  leaned  his  arm  on  an  ebony  cabinet,  and  was  turned  slightly 
away  from  the  brilliancy  of  the  thronged  rooms.  He  was  of  lofty  and  slender 
stature;  very  fair,  with  a  grave,  passionless  beauty  of  feature,  and  an  exceeding 
serenity  and  pride  of  bearing:  a  man  to  be  singled  out  by  the  most  careless 
spectator,  whether  in  the  press  of  a  street  crowd  or  the  glitter  of  a  throne-room, 
— a  man  who  bore  all  the  impress  of  one  who  had  played  a  high  part,  and  held 
a  high  name  among  the  world's  leaders. 

The  ministers  speaking  with  him  paused  and  broke  off  their  discourse,  and 
glanced  through  the  rooms. 
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"  There  she  is,"  said  one  of  them.  "  Did  you  ever  see  so  magnificent  a 
creature  ? " 

"  I  cannot  tell.     Her  beauty  remains  only  a  rumor  to  me." 

"  What !     You  have  never  met  her  ?  " 

"  Never.  I  have  heard  so  much  of  her  that  I  have,  I  confess,  some- 
what avoided  this  marvel,  the  catalogue  of  whose  charms  has  so  often  wea- 
ried me,  and  whose  caprices  I  have  known  to  interfere  with  the  most  serious 
deliberations." 

"You  are  prejudiced.  Wait  until  you  have  seen  this  sorceress.  You  do 
not  know  until  then  how  beautiful  a  woman  can  be." 

"Surely  ?     I  have  seen  so  many  beautiful  women." 

He  spoke  with  a  smile,  but  with  a  certain  incredulous  indifference  to  the 
subject  which  he  was  too  courteous  to  express.  Also,  it  was  true  that  he  had 
avoided,  at  such  times  as  he  had  been  near  her  presence,  this  woman  of  whom 
they  spoke.  He  had  heard  nothing  of  her  that  attracted  him;  much  that 
repelled.  Her  coquetry,  her  coldness,  her  neglect  of  her  husband,  her  impe- 
rious volatile  caprices,  her  wayward  exercise  of  her  wide  power,  her  absolute 
abandonment  to  the  utmost  extravagance  of  pleasure:  all  these  repulsed  his 
taste  in  women. 

"You  are  skeptical,"  said  one  of  the  statesmen  beside  him.  "Look  there, 
then — and  believe." 

He  turned  his  head,  and  looked  as  they  bade  him. 

Among  the  brilliant  throng  he  saw  her,  diamond-crowned,  diamond-winged, 
with  a  troop  of  little  children  of  the  highest  races  in  the  land  playing  before 
her  and  behind  her  as  elves  and  fairies,  as  Pucks,  Peas-blossoms,  Cobwebs, 
and  all  the  joyous  band  of  Oberon,  scattering  lilies  and  laburnums,  carnations 
and  camellias  in  her  path.  It  was  summer  still  for  her  and  them,  though  out 
in  the  streets  an  aged  woman  froze  to  death  in  an  archway,  from  snow  and 
from  starvation. 

"  She  is  beautiful,  indeed  ! "  said  Estmere,  under  his  breath.  At  that 
moment  she  passed  close  by  him,  in  the  midst  of  her  laughing  cherubic  fairies, 
— and  their  glances  met. 

She  saw  once  more  the  blue,  tranquil,  thoughtful  eyes  that  she  had  likened 
in  her  childhood  to  those  of  Arthur  of  England — eyes  that  she  had  never  for- 
gotten. And  in  her  own  there  came  a  look  of  recognition,  over  her  face  passed 
a  flush  of  surprise,  of  pleasure,  and  of  apprehension  all  commingled.  The  look 
was  gone,  the  warmth  was  faded,  almost  as  soon  as  they  had  come,  but  he  had 
caught  them, — he  who,  to  his  own  knowledge,  never  had  beheld  her.  Others 
saw  them  also,  and  thought, — "Is  it  true  that  they  have  never  met  before?" 

She  floated  past  him  in  all  the  magnificence  of  her  pageant:  he  never 
dreamed  that,  once  ere  then,  looking  at  her  when  she  had  sat  crowned  with 
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grape-leaves  by  the  peasantry  upon  his  lands,  he  had  said  of  her — "  She  cannot 
be  of  the  people." 

The  air  of  the  world  she  dwelt  in  transfigures  like  the  breath  of  the  frost, 
and  changes  the  wild-flower  spray  as  though  by  magic  into  a  glittering,  chill, 
exquisite  thing,  dazzling  as  diamonds.  But  is  the  flower's  fragrance  any  longer 
left  ? 

A  while  later,  and  his  presentation  to  her  was  offered  in  such  fashion  that 
he  had  no  power  left  for  the  discourtesy  of  refusal:  and  as  he  bent  before  her 
anil  spoke  in  the  melodious  chill  tones  that  she  still  remembered,  she  could 
not,  with  all  her  self-command,  retain  the  perfect  calm  and  negligence  of  her 
accustomed  manner.  And  he,  a  man  far  too  high-souled  for  vanity,  and  far 
too  wearied  to  seek  for  conquest,  wondered  to  himself  what  interest  he  could 
possess  for  this  patrician  coquette,  to  whom  he  was  wholly  a  stranger. 

He  lingered  a  very  brief  while  beside  her;  and  passed  onward,  resigning 
his  place  to  her  more  eager  courtiers:  for  the  first  time  she  had  failed  to  see 
admiration  in  the  glance  that  had  fallen  on  her,  for  the  first  time  a  chilliness 
of  disappointed  expectation  touched  her. 

"  The  instinct  of  my  childhood  was  a  just  one:  he  alone  looks  '  great,'  "  she 
thought,  and  in  her  soul  she  felt  with  bitterness,  "  And  he  alone  sees  no  beauty 
in  me  !  " 

She  often  looked  for  him  that  night,  but  she  saw  him  no  more.  He  had 
quitted  the  palace  very  early. 

"  Is  she  not  perfect  ? "  one  of  his  acquaintance  had  asked  him  that  night. 

Estmere  had  answered,  "  No." 

"  No  !     What  does  she  lack,  then  ? " 

"  Feeling.     That  woman  lives  only  for  herself." 

And  day  after  day,  night  after  night,  they  met  thus:  and  he  greeted  her 
and  avoided  her  thus,  with  that  ceremonious  courtesy  which  is  chillier  than  any 
rudeness  or  bitterness.  Seeing  him  continually  she  yet  saw  nothing  of  him. 
If  he  had  any  sentiment  toward  her,  it  was  aversion  rather  than  homage;  yet, 
from  the  high-bred  serenity  of  his  habitual  manner,  she  could  not  extract  so 
much  flattery  as  would  have  even  been  found  in  censure  or  in  insolence.  He 
simply  neglected  her:  keener  affront,  harder  offence,  there  could  scarcely  have 
been  against  her. 

The  exception  of  this  one  man  from  her  subjugation  moved  her  to  more 
interest  in  him  than  she  ever  felt  for  any  of  those  who  had  been  fooled  by  her 
glance  and  made  wretched  by  her  word.  Although  she,  from  a  certain  lofty 
pride  in  her,  had  been  utterly  untouched  by  any  of  the  passion  she  inspired,  she 
had  never  restrained  herself  from  the  fullest  exercise  of  her  sway  over  men's 
souls;  she  had  never  forborne  from  using  the  power  that  her  beauty  bestowed 
on  her,  using  it  with  the  uttermost  witchery  and  enhancement  that  were  possible. 
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She  had  seen  the  extremes  of  passion,  of  devotion,  of  despair:  she  had  studied 
the  natures  of  her  many  lovers,  till  she  had  gained  as  deep  an  insight  into  their 
weakness  as  Coriolis  herself  could  have  attained.  And  Estmere  alone  escaped 
her, — the  only  man  whom  she  had  been  tempted  to  meet  with  interest,  to  treat 
with  reverence ! 

Nor  could  she  have  her  vengeance  for  his  neglect  by  mockery  of  him,  by 
disdain  for  him.  He  was  as  far  removed  from  her  satire  as  he  was  from  her 
seductions.  There  was  that  about  him  which  hushed  the  vengeful  ironies  that 
rose  to  her  lips.  He  had  an  influence  over  her  that  she  could  not  resist,  even 
while  his  studious  avoidance  of  her  most  deeply  incensed  and  mortified  her. 

He  was  "great,"  as  her  childish  fancy  had  felt.  Not  by  rank,  or  wealth,  or 
honor,  in  which  very  many  of  her  present  world  could  far  excel,  and  almost  all 
could  equal,  him;  but  by  the  force  of  natural  character,  which  gave  an  unstudied 
greatness  to  all  his  thoughts,  motives,  and  actions;  which  lent  a  perfect  and 
harmonious  repose  to  his  slightest  words  and  movements;  which  rendered 
everything  that  was  unworthy,  insincere,  untrue,  or  exaggerated,  impossible  to 
him;  and  which  made  base  things  show  their  baseness,  lying  lips  halt  in  their 
falsehood,  and  unreal  pretensions  sink  to  their  due  insignificance  before  him. 
He  was  a  statesman,  an  orator,  a  leader;  and  was  great  in  all  these;  but  greater 
in  nothing  than  in  the  dignity  and  simplicity  of  his  life,  public  and  private: 
just,  sincere,  incapable  of  time-service,  indifferent  to  every  splendid  bribe, 
gentle  of  temper,  if  severe  in  judgment,  he  won  the  reverence  of  all  who  came 
near  his  influence,  and  was  honored  even  by  the  foes  who  resented  the  proud 
silence  of  his  temperament  and  the  patrician  tenets  of  his  code. 

And  it  was  precisely  this  character  which  attracted  the  mutinous,  brilliant, 
uncertain,  and  imperious  nature  of  this  capricious  and  wayward  woman.  She 
was  in  her  sweetest  moods  when  he  was  near;  she  gave  him  her  gayest  wit,  her 
airiest  grace,  her  fairest  smiles,  and  her  most  dazzling  radiance; — all  in  vain. 

Not  the  coldest  word  of  admiration  ever  passed  his  lips  to  her;  and  she 
never  once  could  change  the  calm,  passionless,  grave  regard  of  the  deep-blue 
meditative  eyes  that  were  like  the  eyes  of  the  Roman  Augustus. 


CHAPTER   XLIV. 

IN  a  miserable  garret  in  the  Quarter  of  the  Ode"on,  a  boy  of  eighteen  lay  on 
his  little  truckle-bed,  prostrate  with  ague  and  with  fever. 

Although  the  winter  had  stolen  into  earliest  spring,  the  weather  was  still 
bitter,  and  full  of  snow  and  ice,  and  sweeping  northern  winds.  The  youth 
suffered  greatly.  He  was  an  art-student;  the  seventh  son  of  a  poor  widowed 
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woman  who  kept  a  wretched  wine  and  tobacco  shop  in  the  extreme  east  of 
France.  He  could  have  had  no  help  from  her  if  he  had  asked  for  it,  and  he 
i  proud  and  too  tender  of  heart  to  ask,  choosing  rather  to  perish  in  this 
Paris,  that  had  been  the  Helen  of  his  desires,  than  to  take  one  copper  fraction 
from  that  scanty  store  of  his  helpless  mother.  He  dreamed  divine  dreams  of 
his  own  future,  of  the  honors  he  would  win,  of  the  medals  he  would  bear  off, 
of  the  pictures  he  would  paint,  of  the  prize  he  would  earn  that  would  send  him 
to  study  amid  the  greatness  of  Rome;  and,  meantime,  he  ornamented  sweet- 
meat-boxes, as  a  means  of  livelihood,  in  such  days  as  his  tertian  ague  left  him 
;!id  endured  the  daily  agonies  that  killed  Gilbert  and  Hegisippe  Moreau, 
and  still  kill  their  kind — lads  that  an  imperial  nation  has  no  time  to  count. 

He  was  very  ill,  very  miserable,  very  lonely;  he  was  of  a  shy  and  silent 
temper,  and  hail  made  no  friends.  His  last  coin  was  gone;  he  was  too  tortured 
by  his  disease  to  work.  He  thought  he  should  die,  and  die  alone.  And  at 
eighteen  both  death  and  solitude  are  hard. 

He  was  glad  to  hear  a  knock  at  his  door — glad  even  though  it  were  but 
his  landlord,  to  whom  he  owed  rent,  come  again  to  curse  him  for  a  sickly 
beggar.  When  he  saw  who  it  was  that  entered,  his  hollow  eyes  lightened  with 
an  exceeding  joy. 

u  It  is  you  !  "  he  said,  softly,  with  a  sigh  of  infinite  content  and  gratitude. 

His  visitant  came  up  to  him,  and  smiled,  and  spoke  pleasant,  soothing, 
cheerful  words,  and  let  a  little  black  monkey  leap  out  of  his  arms  and  play  her 
antics  on  the  pallet  till  they  brought  a  wan  laughter  on  to  the  boy's  white 
cracked  lips.  Then  he  thrust  some  billets  of  wood  that  he  had  brought  under 
his  arm  into  the  empty  stove,  and  set  light  to  them,  and  flung  open  the  lattice 
for  the  cold  but  crisp  air  to  enter;  he  poured  some  rich  wine  out  of  a  flask 
he  had  in  his  pocket  into  a  tin  pot,  and  heated  it  when  the  wood  had  caught 
flame;  he  gave  it  to  the  lad  upon  the  bed,  with  spices  simmering  in  it,  and  a 
fresh  roll  of  white  flour  to  eat  with  it.  Finally,  he  sat  himself  down  beside  the 
one  little  deal  table,  on  which  the  brushes,  and  colors,  and  boxes  waiting  for 
ornamentation  stood,  and  drew  one  of  the  sweetmeat  trunks  to  him,  and  began 
to  paint  on  it,  and  gild  its  sides,  and  make  it  gay  with  flowers  and  fruits  and 
birds,  expending  on  it  all  the  fair  conceits  of  a  luxuriant  fancy. 

The  youth  lay  still  and  watched  him  with  all  the  gratitude  he  was  too  weak 
to  utter  in  speech. 

Seven  times  in  two  weeks  had  his  savior  come  thus;  and  restored  life  to 
him;  had  done  his  labor  for  him;  and  brought  him  the  coins  of  his  wage;  had 
silenced  the  wrath  and  the  complaints  of  the  landlo'rd;  and  spoken  of  the 
coming  spring,  and  of  the  healing  it  would  bear  upon  its  wings.  Spoken,  too, 
of  a  cottage  that  he  knew  in  the  village  of  Barbizan,  where,  for  a  trifle  a  week, 
a  lad  might  be  housed  and  fed,  and  watch  the  great  painters  in  their  holiday, 
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and  have  around  him  all  the  sweetness  of  the  forest  air,  and  see  the  primroses 
bud  forth  from  among  the  moss,  and  the  rabbits  steal  among  the  fern,  and  the 
tender  leaves  of  the  oaks  unfold  in  the  bright  young  year. 

And  when  he  had  tried  to  thank  him,  and  to  ask  him  who  he  was  and 
whence  he  came,  his  redeemer  had  laughed  a  little,  and  answered  only: 

"  Tut  !— I  am  Tricotrin." 

And  the  boy,  though  but  a  new-comer  into  the  city,  had  known  all  that  the 
name  spoke;  and  had  asked  no  more. 

His  friend  sat  there  through  half  the  day,  painting  the  lids  of  the  boxes, 
wasting  on  them  a  hundred  delicate  graces,  a  hundred  grotesque  fancies,  a 
hundred  forms  of  loveliness  and  picturesqueness:  because  when  genius  abides 
in  a  man  it  will  never  let  him  do  aught  ill,  but  will  ever  thrust  itself  out  in  any 
work  of  his  hand,  be  it  of  the  simplest  or  the  slightest. 

He  was  only  painting  on  sugar-boxes  that  would  be  sold  for  tenpence 
a  piece.  But  the  creative  power  in  him  called  beauty  into  these  common 
things,  and  he  sketched  on  them  as  a  king's  painter  sketches  on  a  palace- 
cornice. 

Twice  or  thrice  he  paused  to  give  some  food  or  some  wine  to  the  lad. 
Sometimes  he  went  on  with  his  labor  in  unbroken  silence.  Sometimes  he 
called  boyish  laughter  on  to  the  youth's  pale  lips  by  gay  drolleries  of  story 
or  airy  vagaries  of  wit.  Sometimes  he  spoke — and  this  was  oftenest — of  that 
little  nest  in  Barbizan,  where  so  soon  the  breath  of  the  spring  would  be  bringing 
the  birds  from  their  nests,  the  foliage  from  the  boughs,  the  roses  from  the 
briars,  the  wild  hyacinths  from  the  grass;  and  where  he  said  that  the  boy 
should  go. 

Then,  when  he  had  done  all  the  work  that  was  there,  he  bade  the  lad  a 
cheerful  good  night;  left  him  with  a  big  jug  of  milk  beside  him  to  ease  his 
thirst;  piled  more  wood  on  the  stove;  and  went  carrying  the  boxes  with  him, 
that  he  might  get  the  payment  for  them,  and  put  it  in  the  hands  of  the  landlord, 
who  had  sworn  that  if  the  rent  went  unpaid  the  youth  should  be  turned  out  in 
the  street. 

As  he  went  down  the  stairs  a  child  met  him,  sent  from  the  house  that  he 
dwelt  in,  with  a  letter  received  in  his  absence. 

His  face  changed  color  as  he  broke  the  seal  and  read  the  one  line  within  it 
— it  was  simply: 

"  Can  you  come  to  me  during  the  day  ? " 

He  knew  in  whose  handwriting  that  brief  summons  was  penned — knew  it, 
without  the  armorial  bearings  and  the  cipher  that  decorated  the  glossy  sheet. 

A  thrill  of  hot  delight  ran  through  him.  His  heart  beat  quickly  and  joy- 
ously; his  eyes  flashed  and  lightened  with  pleasure. 

She  had  not  wholly  forgotten  ! 
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He  watched  her  life;  but  he  scarce  ever  went  into  her  presence.  He  had 
accepted  oblivion,  and  he  was  too  proud  to  assert  a  claim  that  she  had  for- 
gotten. She  was  happy,— he  let  her  be.  If  ever  the  time  came  when  she  knew 
what  grief  was,  he  would  then  go  to  her,  not  before. 

Hut  with  her  summons  fresh  joy  flashed  through  him.  He  did  not  pause 
to  speculate,  to  wonder,  to  doubt;  he  only  cared  for  the  fact  that  once  more  he 
had  become  a  desire  and  a  necessity  in  her  life. 

He  did  the  duty  to  which  he  had  pledged  himself  first.  He  turned  down 
the  street  in  which  the  bonbon  box-maker  dwelt,  sold  his  merchandise,  received 
a  gold  piece  in  exchange,  and  appeased  with  it  the  landlord's  avaricious  greed. 
Then  he  was  free;  and  went  with  the  swiftness  of  a  greyhound  whither  she  had 
called  him. 

His  pulses  were  throbbing  and  his  brain  was  dizzy  as  he  was  ushered  into 
her  presence.  He  did  not  know  what  he  hoped,  yet  hope  was  strong  in  him. 
He  gave  joy  away  so  often,  with  such  lavish  hands,  to  others,  it  could  not  seem 
strange  to  him  one  day  that  gift  might  be  returned  back  into  his  own  breast. 

"You  sent  for  me  ?"  he  asked,  eagerly,  with  that  radiance  still  on  his  face, 
as  he  approached  her. 

She  turned  to  him  with  the  instinctive  coquetry  of  her  nature. 

"  You  never  come  to  see  me  unless  I  do  !  " 

The  reproach  was  very  sweet  to  him;  the  tone  was  like  the  accent  of  her 
early  years. 

"Why  do  I  not?"  he  said,  gently.     "It  is  because  such  women  as  you  do 
not  have  one  want  left  for  those  who  can  only  bring  them  love  to  fill  up. 
know  too  well  that  if  you  ever  thought  of  me " 

He  paused  abruptly;  in  his  code  the  one  who  stood  as  creditor  for  an 
unpaid  debt  of  gratitude  must  never  urge  a  claim  forgotten  by  the  debtor. 
>ver,  he  who  had  loved  her  all  her  life  through  was  too  proud  to  speak  to 
her  of  a  love  she  had  chosen  to  cast  away,  undesired,  unrecalled. 

••  1  do  often  think  of  you,"  she  murmured,  hurriedly.     "Can  you  deem  me 
id  to  all  feeling  ?     You  !  who  were  all  the  world  to  me  once  !  " 

"There  is  no  need  to  remember  that.  Others  have  done  much  greater 
things  for  you  since.  Hut  is  there  any  service  I  can  render  you  now  ?" 

The  unintentional  reproach  which  lay  in  the  inference  that  she  must  have 
some  need  of  him  or  she  would  not  have  remembered  him,  escaped  her. 

"  Service  ? — no,"  she  answered,  with  a  tinge  of  embarrassment.  "  Do  you 
recollect  Lord  Kstmere  ?  " 

II.-  started,  and  moved  slightly  away;  all  the  glow,  and  light,  and  warmth 
died  from  off  his  face:  his  eyes,  which  had  dwelt  on  her  with  such  gladness 
and  such  fondness,  lost  their  radiance. 

"  Is  it  of  him  you  desire  to  speak  to  me  ?  " 
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"  I  have  seen  him  again,  that  is  all,"  she  answered  indifferently,  conscious 
how  insufficient  must  seem  the  cause  for  the  action.  "  And — if  I  remember 
rightly,  you  seemed  to  know  much  of  him.  Is  it  so  ? " 

"  I  know  of  him — yes." 

"  Then — do  you  know  anything  of  him  that  the  world  does  not  ? " 

"  Why  do  you  ask  that  ? " 

"  Why  ?  "  she  said,  impatiently,  while,  in  her  own  despite,  a  flush  of  shame 
for  the  interest  she  had  allowed  herself  to  show  for  a  man  who  gave  her  no 
homage  and  no  admiration,  passed  quickly  over  her  face.  "  It  seemed  strange 
to  meet  him  in  the  world — that  is  all." 

"  You  fear  his  recognition  ?  " 

"Oh,  no  !  What  have  / in  common  with  the  child  crowned  in  that  village- 
wagon  ! "  she  interrupted  him  with  capricious  impatience,  forgetful  of  the 
cruelty  to  him  that  lay  in  the  scornful  sentence.  "  I  was  only  curious  to  hear 
anything  you  could  tell  me  of  him;  because " 

"  He  interests  you  ?  " 

She  laughed  with  careless,  contemptuous  indifference;  but  he  saw  that  her 
eyes  fell,  and  that  the  flush  was  still  on  her  face. 

"  Interest !  I  think  nothing  interests  me, — except  new  diamonds  !  I  mean, 
because, — I  imagined,  you  must  some  time  or  other  have  come  in  contact  with 
him.  Was  I  right  ?  " 

"  Loi'd  Estmere  and  I  are  total  strangers." 

"  Do  you  think  any  ill  of  him?  " 

"  I  believe  him  to  be  one  of  the  noblest  and  most  high-souled  men  on 
earth." 

The  answer  was  sincere,  and  given  in  the  purity  of  truth;  but  it  went  hard 
with  him,  for  all  that,  to  give  it  utterance. 

She  looked  at  him  silently  a  moment;  swift  in  penetration,  when  she  was 
not  too  careless  to  exercise  the  power,  she  saw  that  there  was  something  with- 
held from  her. 

"Then — do  you  know  anything  of  his  life  that  the  world  does  not  ? " 

"  Of  his  life  ?     Nothing." 

"  There  was  some  terrible  story  of  his  wife,  was  there  not  ?" 

"  She  was  false  to  him — yes.  The  story  is  known  to  the  whole  world.  She 
was  a  high-born  woman,  an  exceedingly  beautiful  woman,  and  as  sensual  and 
as  vile  as  any  courtesan,  at  soul.  He  wedded  her  when  he  was  but  a  youth; 
he  adored  her,  I  believe;  and  she — lived  with  him  a  few  years  only  to  dishonor 
his  name  forever  for  sake  of  a  Greek  slave  in  their  household  !  " 

"A  Greek  slave  !  " 

"Well — with  the  nature  and  the  vices  of  a  slave;  cowardly,  timorous,  false, 
and  vengeful.  The  creature  had  owed  all  to  Estmere's  race, — a  handsome  boy 
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of  Athens,  made  first  page  and  then  secretary;  an  Adonis,  pampered  and  caressed 
for  his  girlish  loveliness;  a  graceful  hound  that  first  fawned  and  then  bit  !  That 
was  the  paramour  for  whom  Eustace  Estmere  was  abandoned; — abandoned,  I 
say  !  The  sin  was  not  half  so  openly  sinned.  It  was  the  old  tale  of  treachery 
and  dishonor  which  did  not  hesitate  to  taint  his  own  hearthstone  !  " 

"  I'.ut  she  is  divorced  from  him  ?" 

"  Of  course  !  Hut  do  you  think  that  such  a  stain  can  ever  leave  a  man's 
life  as  it  found  it  ?  do  you  think  the  publicity  of  so  close  a  shame  can  even  pass 
away  from  a  proud  and  a  sensitive  nature  ? " 

••  That  is  true;  I  forgot." 

She  thought  of  the  grave  fair  face  that  she  had  once  likened  to  the  "King 
of  the  great  IVmlragonship,"  and  of  the  anguish  which  in  youth  had  gnawed  at 
the  heart  of  the  man  now  so  passionless  and  so  tranquil. 

She  perceived  that  some  chord  she  could  not  trace  connected  Tricotrin  with 
the  dishonor  for  which  he  felt  so  keenly.  She  remembered  too,  more  vividly 
than  she  remembered  most  things  of  that  forgotten  time,  the  impatience  with 
which  he  had  heard  her  quote  Estmere's  praise  of  her  after  the  vine-festival. 
She  did  not  know  that  her  young  Faust  of  the  golden  toys  had  been  the  son 
of  this  dishonored  wife.  She  did  not  know  that  he  withheld  that  fact  from 
-.t  its  disquietude  should  haunt  and  disturb  her  p< 

"  Then  you  can  tell  me  no  more  of  him  than  this  ? "  she  said  at  last,  with  a 
certain  disappointment  in  her  voice. 

He  looked  quietly  at  her. 

"Of  Estmere  ?  No,"  he  said,  with  bitter  impatience.  "  What  is  it  you  can 
want  to  be  told  ?  His  career  lies  before  the  world;  he  is  a  great  man;  and  pays 
the  penalty  of  such  greatness  in  having  the  stare  of  a  million  curious  eyes 
fastened  on  every  dearest  secret  of  his  private  life.  Love  betrayed  him;  he 
wedded  himself  to  public  ambitions.  You  can  tell  better  than  I  whether  they 
content  him:  if  you  take  interest  sufficient  in  him  to  make  the  matter  your 
study." 

She  gave  a  restless  movement. 

"  I  imagine  Lord  Estmere  has  other  aims  beside  happiness.  I  scarcely 
think  any  great  man  is  likely  to  be  happy;  that  belongs  to  peasants,  to 
students,  to  youth,  and  provincialism.  It  is  not  much  known  in  his  world 
and  in  mine.  If  we  are  amused  it  is  the  utmost  we  ask.  You  do  not  think 
it  possible  that  he  should  recognize  me  ?" 

"  You  fear  it  ? " 

ar  it!"  she  echoed,  as  she  rose  with  an  impetuous  movement,  and 
turned  her  head  instinctively  to  the  mirror.  "  Fear  it  !  Good  Heaven  !  Of 
course  I  fear  it — I  should  die  of  shame  ! " 

-  You  live  on  falsehood,  then  ?     A  dangerous  food — one  sure,  soon  or  late, 
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to  end  in  utter  famine.  But  you  need  have  no  dread  on  this  score.  You  were 
but  a  fair  child  then;  now " 

"  Now  ? " — she  laughed  softly,  a  low,  victorious  laugh  of  conscious  power. 

"  Now — you  know  well  enough  what  you  are.  Every  man  tells  it  you  in 
eloquence  that  would  be  the  most  sickening  tale  you  could  hear  were  not 
vanity  the  sole  passion  that  knows  no  satiety  !  " 

She  made  no  reply;  a  flush  of  resentment  gleamed  in  her  brilliant  eyes, 
and  unspoken  words  trembled  passionately  on  her  lips.  She  held  them  back 
by  the  lingering  remembrance  of  the  gratitude  she  owed  him;  she  knew  that 
she  could  not  deny  him  the  right  of  a  speech  that  none  else  would  have  dared 
to  utter  to  her. 

He  looked  at  her  in  silence  many  moments. 

"  You  never  think  of  a  second  marriage  ?  "  he  asked,  suddenly. 

"  Think  of  it ! — I  cannot  choose  but  think  of  it !  It  is  always  being  forced 
upon  my  thoughts  !  But  if  you  mean  do  I  intend  one, — no  !  " 

"  And  wherefore  ? " 

"  Ask  me  rather  why  I  should  !  "  she  said,  with  a  careless  laugh.  "  What 
is  there  I  could  gain  by  it  ?  " 

"  Gain  is  your  only  god,  then  ? " 

"  That  is  very  harsh  !  I  do  not  think  I  am  avaricious.  But  I  have  abso- 
lutely all  that  I  can  desire;  I  should  risk  jarring  the  harmony  of  my  life,  and 
I  should  add  nothing  worth  adding  to  it  by  any  other  alliance.  Besides, — my 
liberty  charms  me.  I  might  marry  for  a  throne  perhaps;  but  there  are  none 
vacant  just  now  !  " 

The  levity  and  negligence  of  the  reply  grated  cruelly  on  him: — she  spoke 
of  wedding  with  the  sovereigns  of  the  earth  as  though  she  were  imperial  born, 
to  the  man  but  for  whose  charity  she  would  have  been  left  to  beggary  and 
bastardy! 

"  You  speak  in  jest,"  he  said  gravely.  "  Such  jests  are  well  enough  in 
such  a  youth  as  yours,  but  if  you  have  no  other  creed  with  which  to  meet  the 
weariness  of  waning  years  and  the  loneliness  of  age,  I  pity  you  !  " 

"  Pity  me  /" 

She  laughed  in  all  the  glory  of  her  beauty,  all  the  plenitude  of  her  power, 
all  the  rich  and  full  sufficiency  of  her  existence  ! 

"  Yes,  I  pity  you,"  he  answered  her,  with  that  accent  in  his  voice  which 
had  always  stilled  and  moved  her  in  her  childhood.  "  Even  from  women  as 
beautiful  as  you,  time  steals  their  charms;  time  brings  satiety,  lassitude,  envy, 
and  the  disappointment  of  dead  hopes;  time  confronts  them  with  rivals,  and 
takes  the  bloom  from  the  cheeks,  and  the  light  from  the  eyes,  and  the  glad- 
ness from  the  soul:  in  those  days  of  darkness  it  will  be  ill  with  you  if  in  the 
days  of  your  youth  you  have  only  gained  vanities  that  wither  and  ambitions 
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that  cloy,  if  you  have  not  learned  the  sweetness  and  strength  that  lie  irt  unselfish 
love  and  impersonal  thought.  You  reign  now — ah,  yes  !  And  I  can  well 
understand  how  your  kingdom  is  so  fair  that  you  never  remember  how  time 
like  the  sea  eats  away  its  bright  shores,  and  how  with  each  year  it  will  grow 
less — and  less — and  less, — when  once  the  season  of  your  youth  is  passed. 
But  what  I  fear  for  you,  in  your  future,  are  the  bitterness  and  the  solitude  that 
you  will  know,  if — having  disdained  the  anchorage  of  love — you  shall  be  left 
alone  on  the  rock  of  your  pride,  when  your  kingdom  of  beauty  has  sunk  out 
of  sight  beneath  the  tide  of  the  devouring  years." 

The  voice  that  she  had  known  so  well;  the  poetic  language  that  had  used  to 
move  her  heart  like  music  had  still  their  spell  for  her;  she  listened,  incredulous 
and  unwilling  to  be  touched,  yet  stirred  by  the  words  against  her  own  desire. 

But  the  spirit  of  rebellion,  the  habits  of  mockery  in  her  would  not  let  her 
own  to  that  reluctant  emotion. 

"You  mistake  very  much,  I  think!"  she  said,  negligently.  "I  do  not 
believe  a  woman's  power  so  evanescent;  when  youth  goes  there  is  intellect  left. 
I  am  little  of  a  student, — but  the  play  of  political  power  amuses  me  well.  A-> 
for  love, — pray  credit  me  !  that  may  be  the  Alpha  and  Omega  of  provincial  life, 
it  is  merely  one  among  a  thousand  other  arts  and  distractions  in  the  world  that 
I  live  in.  You  may  hear  it  made  the  be-all  and  end-all  of  existence  at  a 
peasant's  bridal;  but  it  wears  another  aspect  in  our  drawing-rooms." 

"I  know.  It  is  represented  by  vice,  intrigue,  ambition,  and  ava: 
Madame  de  Link — think  me  as  harsh  as  you  will, — I  confess  that  the  courtesan, 
who  dances  in  the  paint  and  tinsel  of  her  wretched  trade,  is  not  in  my  sight 
much  the  inferior  of  you  great  ladies,  who  wed  yourselves  for  gain,  and  intrigue 
for  aggrandizement  from  your  bridal  to  your  death-hour  !  I  am  not  sure, 
after  all,  that  when  in  your  childhood  I  dissuaded  you  from  entrance  on  an 
actress's  career,  I  did  not  withhold  you  from  the  more  honest,  if  the  less 
lucrative  position  of  the  two." 

She  heard  him  in  mute  amaze,  her  eyes  surveying  with  a  grand  wrath  the 
man  who  dared  bring  such  bare  truths  as  these  into  her  presence:  who  dared 
force  the  nakedness  of  an  unpolished  fact  upon  the  elegant  artifices  of  her  daily 
life.  She  said  nothing;  but  with  a  bow,  in  which  all  her  anger  and  all  her 
dignity  were  mutely  uttered,  she  swept  past  him  and  out  of  the  chamber. 

"Can  nothing  teach  him  what  I  have  become!"  she  thought,  with  pas- 
sionate forgetfulness  of  every  other  thing  than   of  her  own  eminence  and 
reignty. 

It  seemed  to  her  almost  a  crime  against  her  that  a  man  should  live  who  held 
it  in  his  power  thus  to  arraign  and  to  insult  her. 

She  forgot  that  she  had  summoned  him;  she  only  remembered  that  he  had 
dared  to  speak  to  her — the  truth. 
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When  she  had  left  him,  he  paced  to  and  fro  the  deserted  room,  with  his 
head  sunk  upon  his  chest,  and  hi.s  heart  sick  within  him. 

She  had  stung  him  far  more  deeply  than  she  had  dreamed:  she  had  dealt 
him  a  blow  she  had  been  all  unconscious  of  striking.  He  had  come  to  her 
bidding  with  the  gladness  of  a  love  eager  to  spend  its  loyalty  in  service,  with 
the  unselfishness  of  a  tenderness,  oblivious  of  its  own  claims,  and  grateful  for 
mere  remembrance;  and  he  had  been  only  met  with  the  name  of  Estmere  ! 

"  Must  he  have  all — even  her  thoughts  !  "  he  said,  in  the  bitterness  of  his 
soul.  The  time  had  been, — nay,  the  time  was  still, — when,  thinking  of  the 
career  of  the  great  noble,  he  had  balanced  its  pain,  its  toil,  its  fretting  ambitions, 
its  early  dishonor,  its  surrender  to  the  fetters  of  public  service,  against  the  free- 
dom and  the  careless  joys  of  his  own  life,  and  had  laughed  as  he  felt  how  free 
was  the  one  from  the  cares  of  the  other.  Now  for  the  first  time  there  arose 
that  which  he  envied  Estmere. 

For,  the  love  with  which  he  had  loved  the  fair  child  who  had  wandered  with 
him  through  the  illuminated  streets  of  the  rejoicing  city, — who  had  laughed 
with  him  among  the  vineyards  of  her  river  home,  and  danced  for  him  with  the 
wild  poppies  in  her  hair,  and  sung  to  him  as  she  bounded  aloft  upon  the  grape- 
press, — was  love  tenfold  more  passionate,  because  tenfold  more  hopeless,  for 
this  imperious  and  peerless  woman  who  would  almost  have  scorned  to  yield  her 
beauty  even  to  a  monarch's  embraces. 

As  he  left  her  palace,  the  song  so  often  on  his  lips  was  silent;  his  head, 
always  so' gallantly  erect,  was  sunk;  his  heart  was  heavy  within  him. 

He  thought  he  had  controlled  this  weakness  in  him; — but  though  passion 
when  blessed  with  possession  flies  as  fast  as  the  hues  of  the  rainbow, — passion, 
whose  only  food  is  pain,  glows  on  and  on,  unblenched,  like  the  red  in  an 
Egyptian  sky,  through  the  long  years  of  drought  and  famine. 

He  bent  his  steps  toward  the  religious  hospital,  where  a  few  nights  before 
he  had  left  the  dying  frame  of  his  enemy. 

The  words  that  he  had  lately  spoken  had  recalled  to  him  a  forgotten  duty. 

"  Is  it  better  with  him  ?  "  he  asked  at  the  entrance-gate. 

"Scarcely.     He  will  never  recover,  we  think." 

"  I  have  three  gold  pieces  on  me;  all  I  have:  will  you  take  them  ? " 

"  Take  them  ?     For  this  man  ?  " 

"Yes — spend  it  for  him  in  such  fashion  as  seems  wisest  to  you;  I  will 
bring  more  shortly.  If  it  be  possible,  employ  what  I  can  bring,  so  that  when 
he  goes  forth  once  more  to  the  world  he  may  have  a  chance  of  purer  life, — if 
that  can  be." 

"You  know  him  ?  " 

"  I  know  of  him." 

"  And  you  are  his  friend  ? " 
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'•  No.     His  foe." 

••  His  foe?     And  yet ?     Well,  it  shall  be  as  you  say." 

"  I  thank  you.  All  I  desire  is,  never  let  him  learn  that  it  was  I  who  brought 
him  here,  or  that  it  is  I  who  do  this  thing.  Give  him  no  burden  of  gratitude 
save  to  yourselves." 

Then  he  turned  away,  and  went  on  through  the  night  once  more. 

They  were  well  used  to  him,  and  asked  him  no  questions. 

Since  he  had  saved  this  miserable  life  from  dissolution,  he  deemed  that  he 
had  a  right  to  give  it  one  added  chance  to  cleanse  itself  from  crime.  Hut  the 
hate  that  he  bore  to  him  as  his  enemy  was  none  the  less  keen  and  burning, 
because  justice  to  him  as  a  fallen  wretch  outweighed  it.  "  The  thing  which 
I  should  have  clone  as  just  to  a  stranger,  must  I  do  as  none  the  less  just  to  my 
foe."  was  the  principle  which  his  actions  followed.  The  laws  of  men  were  not 
the  laws  of  life.  Vet,  nevertheless,  he  could  have  slain  the  Greek  who  lay 
yonder  had  he  given  rein  to  his  passion. 

"And  the  woman  lived  who  could  forsake  Kstmere  for  that  Judas  !"  he 
mused  as  he  paced  the  gloomy  streets  backward  to  the  gaver  quarters  of  the 
city.  "Truly  there  are  women  who  turn  to  evil  as  the  swine  to  filth;  and  know 
no  more  than  swine  the  pearls  that  lie  beneath  their  feet !  " 


CHAPTER   XLV. 

I\  a  by  street,  in  an  obscure  quarter  of  Paris,  there  dwelt  an  artist  who  had 
suddenly  achieved  fame— so  suddenly  that  he  had  had  no  time  to  change  his 
abode,  to  meet  his  new  visitant,  Fortune,— a  guest  who  has  ever  had  a  curious 
habitude  of  changing  the  broken  chairs,  the  chipped  pipe-trays,  the  lame- 
legged  table,  the  lumber  and  the  poverty  of  a  painter's  work-room,  into  costly 
couches,  antique  bronzes,  ebony  cabinets,  eastern  embroideries,  picturesque 
color,  and  luxurious  case,  but  who  not  unfrequently  turns  out  with  the  old 
rubbish,  a  witch-stone  that  she  found  there,  called  genius.  Critics  and  connois- 
seurs rarely,  however,  detect  its  absence. 

This  artist,  Paul  Lelis,  was  not  young  when  Fortune  suddenly  bethought 
herself  of  him;  and  he  clung  to  his  witch-stone;  and  he  did  n.  leave 

that  old  familiar  nook  high  under  the  roof,  where  he  had  spent  so  many 
bohemian  years— where  he  had  known  what  it  was  t..  have  to  lie  in  bed  all  day 
in  winter  to  keep  from  perishing  of  cold,  to  have  to  scratch  little  pictut 
sweetmeat-boxes  to  get  a  mouthful  of  onions  and  bread;  to  have  to  fare  a  dish 
without  bread,  a  stove  without  warmth,  a  pipe  without  smoke,  and  still  to  keep 
the  soul  to  create,  alive  and  unnumbed,— where  too  he  had  known  what  it  was 
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to  love  and  have  love,  and  see  the  brown  eyes  of  his  mistress  shine  tenderly, 
though  in  a  garret;  and  where,  through  his  lattice,  he  possessed  so  glorious  a 
view  over  the  roofs  and  the  spires  and  the  crowns  of  the  trees,  of  the  red  gold 
of  the  sunsets,  and  the  pale  gold  of  the  dawns,  and  all  the  marvellous,  mystic, 
eternal  loveliness  of  the  ever-changing  clouds. 

Lelis  clung  to  his  attic;  being  a  strange  man,  and  a  man  of  tenacious 
attachment,  and  a  man  of  stubborn  will;  and  since  the  world  had  taken  the 
fancy  to  adore  him,  he  made  it  toil  wearily  and  pantingly  up  the  hundred  and 
twenty-two  stairs  to  his  room.  Lelis  had  tarried  long  enough  in  his  time  on 
the  threshold  of  great  men's  antechambers;  it  was  his  turn  now  to  wait  and 
refuse  to  stir,  and  see  them  labor  up  his  crooked,  unsavory,  oil-lit  stairway. 
And  he  would  laugh  grimly,  standing  at  the  top. 

"I  painted  as  well  twenty  years  ago;  why  did  you  not  see  it  then?"  was 
all  that  he  said  to  his  patrons. 

Why  did  they  not  ? — and  those  tender  brown  eyes  of  the  mistress  of  his 
youth  had  grown  dim  and  tired,  and  closed  in  never-ending  slumber,  just 
because  they  had  never  seen  it,  and  there  had  been  no  food  on  the  naked  shelf. 

The  world  had  come  to  him  at  last,  because  a  great  man,  chancing  to  fall 
on  a  little  study  of  his,  had  recognized  the  worth  in  it,  and  had  groped  his  way 
through  the  darkness  to  the  attic;  and,  being  one  whose  word  was  powerful, 
and  whose  knowledge  of  art  was  undoubted,  had  in  time  been  followed  to  the 
garret  by. the  world. 

Lelis  was  grateful  as  a  dog  to  the  man;  but  he  was  cynical  to  the  world. 

"You  are  bitter,  Lelis,"  said  the  personage  who  had  thus  brought  the  world 
to  his  door. 

"No;  I  am  just,"  said  the  artist.  "For  you — you  had  not  seen  my 
pictures  till  you  lit  on  that  little  thing,  and  came  straight  to  me.  But  Paris — 
look  you — Paris  has  seen  them  through  a  score  of  years,  and  would  find  no 
color  in  them,  and  no  form,  because  her  critics  swore  that  there  were  none. 
If  it  be  the  truth  now  that  I  can  paint,  why  have  they  lied  all  through  these 
years  ?  tell  me  that." 

"  Why  ?  Because  it  is  so  much  easier  to  repeat  a  parrot  cry  than  to  use 
the  faculties  of  vision  and  judgment;  so  much  easier  to  damn  with  facile 
unanimity  than  to  bend  the  brain  and  the  sight  to  the  patience  of  investigation 
and  appreciation  !  " 

"  That  is  true,  whoever  says  it.  Who  is  with  you,  Lelis  ? "  a  voice  called 
from  the  doorway. 

Without  awaiting  an  answer  the  new-comer  pushed  the  atelier  door  open, 
and  entered.  On  the  threshold  he  paused,  as  though  inclined  to  draw  back; 
but  the  impulse  was  conquered,  and  he  came  forward  to  where  the  artist  and 
his  patron  stood. 
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"It  is  my  Lord  Kstmere,"  said  Lelis,  turning  with  warm  familiar  greeting. 

••So  you  have  brought  Fame  to  Lei  is,  my  English  lord  ?"  said  Trieutrin, 
without  ceremony.  "  That  was  a  good  work  of  yours.  She  is  a  comet  that 
has  a  strange  fancy  only  to  come  forth  like  a  corpse-candle,  and  dance  over 
men's  graves.  It  is  her  way.  When  men  will  have  her  out  in  the  noon  of 
their  youth,  she  kills  them;  and  the  painter's  bier  is  set  under  his  Transfiguration, 
and  the  soldier's  body  is  chained  to  the  St.  Helena  rock,  and  the  poet's  grave 
is  made  at  Missolonghi.  It  is  always  so." 

Kstmere  bowed  his  head  in  assent;  he  was  endeavoring  to  remember  where 
he  had  once  met  this  stranger  who  thus  addressed  him — where  he  had  once 
heard  these  mellow,  ringing,  harmonious  accents. 

"Was  it  because  you  were  afraid  of  dying  in  your  prime,  that  you  would 
never  woo  Fame  then  yourself?  "  asked  Lelis,  with  a  smile. 

"Oh-he  !  "  answered  Tricotrin,  seating  himself  on  a  deal  box  that  serv< 
a  table,  and  whereat  he  and  the  artist  had  eaten  many  a  meal  of  roast  chestnuts 
and  black  coffee.  "  I  never  wanted  her;  she  is  a  weather  vane,  never  still  two 
moments;  she  is  a  spaniel  that  quits  the  Plantagenet  the  moment  the  battle 
goes  against  him,  and  fawns  on  Bolingbroke;  she  is  an  alchemist's  crucible, 
that  has  every  fair  and  rich  thing  thrown  into  it,  but  will  only  yield  in  return 
the  calcined  stones  of  chagrin  and  disappointment;  she  is  a  harlot,  whose 
are  to  be  bought,  and  who  runs  after  those  who  brawl  the  loudest  and 
swagger  the  finest  in  the  world's  market-places.  No  !  I  want  nothing  of 
her.  My  lord  here  condemned  her  as  I  came  in;  he  said  she  was  the  offspring 
of  echoing  parrots,  of  imitative  sheep,  of  fawning  hounds.  Who  can  want  the 
creature  of  such  progenitors  ?  " 

Estmere  smiled. 

••  I  do  not  think  that  I  said  anything  of  the  kind.  You  accredit  me  with 
your  own  ironies." 

-  Did  you  not?  Well — it  was  the  deduction  from  your  words,  at  any  rate. 
How  fares  my  Dante  ?" 

"The  Dante  !"   echoed  Kstmere  in  surprise,  and  with  sudden  remcmbr. 
"Ah!    I  surely    remember   now;    it    was   you    who   made    me    the    fortunate 
possessor  of  that  rare  specimen  of  Attavante  ?" 

"A  very  polite  phrase;  it  was  your  own  gold  that  made  you  the  possessor 
of  it.     Yes;  I  sold  it  to  you.     I  wonder  you  recollect  it;  but  great  men  have 
clearer  memories,  I  believe,  than  little  busy-bodies.     The  book  lives  still  ?" 
•  Certainly;  in  my  library  at  Villiers." 

••  He  sold  his  Dante?"  asked  Lelis.  "  He  and  I  have  known  what  hunger 
and  cold  mean,  both  of  us.  The  kingdom  of  Bohemia  has  other  sides  to  it 
than  the  side  that  humorists  sketch,  and  that  poets  portray.  The  dance,  the 
song,  the  laugh;  the  holiday  in  the  woods,  waltz  in  the  cabaret,  the  romp  in  the 
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orchard, — it  has  them  indeed;  but  then  no  less  has  it  also  the  fireless  stove, 
the  soupless  platter,  the  winter  nights  of  starvation,  the  dull  stupid  misery 
staring  out  of  a  garret  window  to  watch  the  lights  being  lit  in  the  palace  over 
the  river." 

"  Bagatelle  !  "  cried  Tricotrin,  "  if  we  are  true  bohemians  we  stamp  our  feet 
in  the  snow  till  we  are  warm,  we  read  Rabelais  till  we  forget  to  be  hungry,  and 
we  look  up  at  the  winter  planets,  and  think  how  pale  they  make  the  palace  gas 
look.  Bah,  Lelis  ! — has  fame  already  turned  you  renegade  ?" 

"  If  Bohemia  do  indeed  make  such  philosophers  of  its  subjects,  it  must  have 
been  as  deeply  wronged  by  the  world's  construction  as  the  Epicurean  doc- 
'trines  !  "  said  Estmere,  with  that  mixture  of  contempt  and  wonder  which  a  man 
of  his  character  and  of  his  order  feels  for  the  disciples  of  the  religion  of  "  rire, 
et  ne  rien  faire" 

"Nay,"  said  Tricotrin,  "I  will  not  profess  for  it,  as  Lucretius  does  of 
Epicureanism,  that  in  reality  it  consists  of  renunciation.  But  I  believe,  on  the 
whole,  its  followers  bear  deprivation  better  than  most  followers  of  other  deities, 
— which  may  be  the  second  best  thing  perhaps.  But  you  can  know  and  tell 
nothing  of  it,  Lord  Estmere;  it  is  a  world  you  have  never  entered  !  " 

"  I  can  endure  my  exclusion  !  " 

"I  will  warrant  you  can;  but,  nevertheless,  if  you  had  entered  once  in 
awhile,  you  might  have  learned  a  few  things  useful  perhaps;  and  you  might 
have  unlearned  the  only  thing  that  mars  your  character  and  your  career,  to 
my  fancy." 

"  You  do  my  character  and  my  career  much  honor  by  making  them  the 
objects  of  your  study." 

Tricotrin  smiled:  the  sarcasm  did  not  sting  him. 

"  I  study  most  things,  after  my  own  fashion,"  he  said,  carelessly.  "  Though, 
to  be  sure,  an  English  Eupatrid  like  you  is  a  little  too  cold  and  costly  a  crystal, 
may  be,  and  comes  from  too  high  a  glacier  to  fit  well  into  a  bohemian's  micro- 
scope. And,  in  truth,  I  like  you  better  for  your  loyalty  to  your  Order;  it 
becomes  you.  The  Optimate  flattering  the  Populares,  because  he  fears  the 
deluge,  is  the  most  pitiable  spectacle  that  the  world  holds.  I  like  your 
exclusivism  better." 

"  I  am  happy  to  merit  and  receive  your  approbation  !  "  said  Estmere,  with 
his  delicate  contempt. 

"You  think  a  bohemian  should  not  even  venture  to  praise  a  statesman  ?" 
laughed  Tricotrin.  "  Oh,  I  know  that  temper  of  yours  so  well; — it  just  does 
what  it  sees  fit  and  deems  becoming  its  royalty;  and  cares  not  two  straws 
whether  the  nations  shout  exultation  or  execration  after  its  acts.  You  would 
go  to  the  guillotine  as  you  would  receive  your  country's  stars  and  crosses, — with 
just  the  same  indifference,  with  just  the  same  conviction  that  neither  decapitation 
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nor    decoration    could    add     anything    to,    or    take    anything    from,    your 
dignity!  " 

Estmere  glanced  at  him  with  some  wonder,  and  with  more  distaste;  and, 
without  reply,  turned  to  examine  some  sketches  that  leaned  against  the  wall. 

Among  them  was  a  little  pinewood  panel,  on  which  was  painted  the  head  of 
a  child  of  some  fourteen  years,  with  a  red  hood  half  over  her  curls,  and  her 
eyes  gazing  out,  as  if  into  the  future,  half  smiling,  half  awed,  with  eagerness, 
with  rapture,  and  with  a  tinge  of  fear. 

"  That  is  very  lovely,"  he  said,  as  he  turned  it  to  the  light.  "  It  is  yours, 
Lelis,  of  course  ? " 

"  The  thing  belongs  to  me,"  interrupted  Tricotrin,  quickly.  "  And  it  is  not 
for  sale." 

"  Perhaps  you  can  oblige  me  with  the  name  of  the  artist  ? " 

"  No  !     He  wants  no  patronage." 

The  answer  was  curt  and  ungracious.  Estmere  laid  the  panel  down  as  he 
heard. 

"  Whoever  painted  it  must  have  genius." 

"  Genius  !  "  interrupted  Tricotrin.  "  Pooh  !  What  is  genius  ?  Only  the 
power  to  see  a  little  deeper  and  a  little  clearer  than  most  other  people.  That 
is  all." 

"  The  power  of  vision  ?    Of  course.    But  that  renders  it  none  the  less  rare." 

"  Oh,  yes,  it  is  rare — rare  like  kingfishers,  and  sandpipers,  and  herons,  and 
black  eagles.  And  so  men  always  shoot  it  down,  as  they  do  the  birds,  and  stick 
up  the  dead  body  in  glass  cases,  and  label  it,  and  stare  at  it,  and  bemoan  it  as 
'so  singular,'  having  done  their  best  to  insure  its  extinction  !  " 

Estmere  looked  keenly  at  him. 

"  Surely  genius  that  secrets  itself  as  your  friend's  must  do,"  he  said,  touching 
the  panel  afresh,  "commits  suicide,  and  desires  its  own  extinction?" 

"  Pshaw  !  "  said  Tricotrin,  impatiently,  and  with  none  of  his  habitual  courtesy. 
"  You  think  the  kingfisher  and  the  black  eagle  have  no  better  thing  to  live  for 
than  to  become  the  decorations  of  a  great  personage's  glass  cabinets?  You 
think  genius  can  find  no  higher  end  than  to  furnish  frescoes  and  panellin. 
a  nobleman's  halls  and  ante-chambers?  You  mistake  very  much;  the  mistake 
is  a  general  one  in  your  Order.  But  believe  me,  the  kingfisher  enjoys  his 
brown  moorland  stream,  and  his  tufts  of  green  rushes,  and  his  water-swept 
bough  of  hawthorn;  the  eagle  enjoys  his  wild  rocks,  and  his  sweep  through 
the  air,  and  his  steady  gaze  at  the  sun  that  blinds  all  human  eyes; — and  neither 
ever  imagine  that  the  great  men  below  pity  them  because  .they  are  not  stuffed, 
and  labelled,  and  praised  by  rule  in  their  palaces  !  And  genius  is  much  of  the 
birds'  fashion  of  thinking.  It  lives  its  own  life  !  and  is  not,  as  you  connoisseurs 
are  given  to  fancy,  wretched  unless  you  see  fit  in  your  graciotisness  to  deem  it 
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worth  the  glass-case  of  your  criticism,  and  the  straw-stuffing  of  your  gold.  For 
it  knows,  as  kingfisher  and  eagle  know  also,  that  stuffed  birds  nevermore  use 
their  wings,  and  are  evermore  subject  to  be  bought  and  be  sold." 

An  answering  sarcasm  rose  to  Estmere's  lips— he  had  seen'the  vultures  of 
genius,  deeming  themselves  eagles,  ofttimes  so  ravenous  for  his  gold  ! — but  he 
checked  it,  for  he  remembered  that  both  these  men  were  poor,  that  neither 
was  his  equal.  He  laid  aside  the  panel  once  more  in  silence,  and,  with  a 
farewell  to  the  painter  Lelis  and  a  bend  of  his  head  to  the  stranger,  passed 
from  the  room. 

"You  were  surely  rude  to  him,  Tricotrin,"  said  the  artist,  as  the  door 
closed. 

"  I  might  be  so." 

"  But  why  should  you  be  so  ?  He  is  a  man  whom  one  can  honor  with 
sincerity;  he  is  generous  without  ostentation,  full  of  infinite  thought  for 
others,  and  has  the  tenderness  of  a  lover,  not  the  condescension  of  a  patron, 
for  all  Art." 

"I  do  not  dispute  his  high  qualities;  but  he  is  safe  to  be  surfeited  with 
sycophants,  a  rough  word  can  do  him  no  harm.  As  far  as  I  know  aught  of 
him,  he  prefers  an  acid  truth  to  a  sugared  lie." 

"  But  why  would  you  not  let  him  learn  that  you  painted  that  little  study  ? " 

"  To  what  use  ?  I  once  sold  him  a  book.  He  would  never  have  under- 
stood that  I  would  not  sell  him  a  picture.  Moreover — you  know  well  enough 
I  am  a  kingfisher,  and  I  like  my  brook  to  be  quiet.  If  my  lord  there  once 
took  it  into  his  fancy  to  point  me  out  to  his  world,  my  brook  would  be  forever 
muddy  with  the  feet  of  gazers,  and  forever  choked  up  with  the  purses  they 
would  fling  at  me.  Art  is  my  tuft  of  rushes,  my  wild  hawthorn  bough,  that 
lend  me  shade  and  sweetness.  I  do  not  want  to  be  asked  to  vend  them  at  so 
much  a  blade,  at  so  much  a  blossom  !  " 

And  he  threw  a  cloth  over  the  panel,  and  put  it  under  his  arm,  and  crossed 
over  to  the  easel. 

Lelis  said  no  more.  He  knew  the  temper  of  his  friend;  and  he  did  not 
know  that  any  memory  endeared  this  little  portrait  of  the  child  in  her  scarlet 
hood.  He  had  been  away  in  Egypt  at  the  autumn  season  when  the  bright 
eyes  of  the  Waif  had  first  gazed  upon  Paris;  and  of  her  Tricotrin  never 
spoke. 

Estmere  meantime  went  out  to  where  his  horse  waited,  and  passed  on  to 
pursue  his  visits  to  various  houses  where  painters,  obscure,  poor,  some  young, 
some  old,  but  all  unable  to  seize  the  world  in  that  mood  which  gives  fame 
to  those  who  know  how  to  strike  the  hot  iron  aright,  lived  in  that  misery  of 
the  physical  life,  and  that  supremacy  of  the  mental  life,  which  are  at  once  the 
curse  and  the  blessing  of  such  men's  existence. 
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Estmere  was  well  known  to  the  whole  art-world  for  the  patience  with 
which  he  would  seek  out  buried  talents;  for  the  delicacy  and  discrimination 
which  tempered  in  him  the  connoisseur's  ofttimes  too  pitiless  science;  for 
the  munificence  and  graceful  generosity  wherewith  his  gifts  and  his  aids  were 
invariably  given.  Though  cold,  contemptuous,  negligent,  and  keen  of  satire, 
with  his  equals,  to  men  of  genius  who  lived  in  poverty  he  was  ever  gentle, 
cordial,  tolerant  of  all  prejudice,  and  skilled  at  rendering  his  assistance  in  such 
fashion  that  he  never  made  them  conscious  of  their  debt. 

Some  time  elapsed  in  the  visits  that  he  paid;  it  was  much  later  in  the  day 
when  he  mile  through  the  quarter  on  his  homeward  way.  In  one  of  its 
tortuous  streets  his  farther  passage  was  blocked  by  a  throng  of  people  who  had 
poured  out  from  the  wineshops,  the  masons'  yards,  the  miserable  houses  near, 
and  congregated  in  one  narrow  way  before  a  stone-worker's  little  court,  which 
in  its  turn  was  filled  by  a  dense,  close-packed,  screaming  mob. 

It  was  the  fashion  to  flock  to  Lelis,  who  was  at  that  moment  the  chief 
theme  of  Paris;  and  two  or  three  equipages  were  arrested,  like  himself,  by  this 
frantic  and  tumultuous  crowd,  against  which  outriders  and  equerries  vainly 
thrust  their  animals,  and  lifted  their  whips. 

"What  is  it?"  he  asked:  his  servants  answered  him  that  it  was  a  mere 
nothing: — a  rope  had  given  way  in  a  well  which  they  were  clearing,  and  had 
precipitated  a  workman  seventy  feet  into  the  choke-damp  and  water: — that  was 
all:  the  populace  was  always  so  excitable,  so  noisy  about  nothing.  That  their 
lord  should  be  delayed,  merely  because  a  stone-mason  was  drowning  in  a  dead 
well,  was  intolerable,  was  ridiculous. 

"  It  is  you  who  make  revolutions  ! "  thought  Estmere,  as  he  heard  his 
attendants'  mockery  of  their  own  class,  and  strove  in  vain  to  force  his  horse 
against  the  press.  There  was  a  louder  cry  going  up  from  the  throats  of  the 
street  crowd:  in  its  uproar  he  could  hear  the  words — "Tricotrin  !" 

"  Who  is  it  that  is  hurt  ?"  he  asked  of  an  art  student  nearest  him:  the  lad 
replied  readily: 

••The  stone-mason  has  fallen — of  course:  but  it  is  Tricotrin  who  is  gone 
down  to  save  him;  it  is  Tricotrin  we  are  anxious  about." 

"He  will  find  but  a  corpse;  and  he  will  never  come  up  alive  himself!" 
cried  a  black-browed  woman  of  the  fish-marts:  her  dark,  hard,  coarse  features 
working  with  strong  emotion.  "I  know  what  that  well  is: — my  father  was 
killed  there  thirty  years  ago.  It  is  full  of  poison." 

••  They  wanted  to  lower  a  dog  down  to  see  if  the  beast  could  live  in  the 
air  ! "  cried  the  shrill  piping  voice  of  a  baker's  boy.  "  But  Tricotrin  would 
not  have  it  so;  he  said  \ve  had  no  business  to  imperil  a  poor  brute  that  could 
not  speak  for  itself;  he  called  it  cowardly  to  put  a  cur  in  a  place  we  were  afraid 
of  ourselves  !  " 
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"  Silence,  silence  !  "  shouted  a  score  of  voices.  "  We  cannot  hear  what  they 
are  saying  in  the  yard  !  " 

What  they  were  saying  in  the  yard, — in  broken  tempestuous  outcries, — was 
that  they  had  left  fifty  yards  of  cord  out  over  the  windlass,  and  both  men  were 
still  at  the  bottom. 

"  Is  he  dead  ? "  shrieked  the  mob  outside,  in  a  frantic  paroxysm  of  terror. 

"  Is  he  dead  ? "  echoed  a  woman's  voice,  with  a  thrill  in  it  that  froze  the 
hearts  of  every  hearer  of  it.  Estinere,  absorbed,  like  the  people,  in  listening 
for  the  answer  from  the  little  courtway  and  in  watching  the  violent  gesticula- 
tions and  useless  movements  of  the  throng  within  it,  started  and  turned  his 
head.  At  his  side  stood  an  open  equipage,  glittering  in  all  the  panoply  of 
rank;  in  it  its  owner  had  risen,  and  the  haughty  beauty  of  her  face  was  rigid 
and  colorless  and  strained  with  horror.  He  recognized  the  face  of  the  Duchess 
de  Lira. 

"  She  has  a  soul  in  her, — for  she  has  pity,"  he  thought,  touched  by  that 
terror  on  a  countenance  commonly  so  dazzling  and  so  chill — a  terror  for  the 
physical  hazard  of  an  unknown  man,  for  the  beating  hearts  of  a  plebeian 
crowd,  for  simple  tragedies  of  daily  life,  as  he  believed  it. 

At  that  moment  a  loud  moan  came  from  the  throng  within  the  little  court. 

"  Do  ye  hear  ? "  cried  the  fishwoman,  mad  with  emotion,  and  struggling 
upward  till  she  had  set  her  bare  feet  upon  the  motionless  carriage-wheel  in 
such  fashion  as  gave  her  nearer  sight.  "  That  was  how  they  moaned  when 
they  dragged  my  father  up  dead  !  Hark  what  they  say, — all  the  rope  is  run 
out,  and  it  is  as  dark  as  pitch  in  the  pit, — the  choke-damp  has  killed  the  light 
that  he  carried  !  " 

The  cry  shuddered  through  the  people. 

The  light  was  out  !      Was  all  hope  over  ? 

The  slender  fair  hand  of  the  patrician  woman  clinched  the  brown,  brawny 
arm  of  the  fishgirl  in  an  unconscious  gesture:  in  the  instinctive  sympathy  of 
the  same  fear,  the  same  love,  the  same  anguish. 

An  awful  hush  fell  upon  the  crowd, — alone,  and  raised  above  the  others, 
the  two  women  stood  side  by  side,  with  scarcely  one  touch  of  common  sex  or 
common  humanity  betwixt  them  in  their  vast  divergence,  yet  made  as  one  in 
that  brief  moment  by  the  unison  of  dread,  by  the  leveller  of  grief. 

Then  from  the  press  within  the  yard  a  shout  of  wild  joy  echoed:  joy  hys- 
terical, triumphant,  adoring.  The  rope  had  curled  a  hundred  times  back  again 
over  the  windlass;  they  had  drawn  him  upward  to  the  fairness  of  the  day;  he 
was  living, — he  was  unhurt, — he  had  spoken  to  them, — his  light  was  out  indeed, 
but  it  had  only  fallen  in  the  water,  because  he  had  loosed  his  hold  on  it  to  seize 
the  lost  man's  body,  and  bear  it  up  to  the  living  world.  He  was  safe  ! — and 
even  the  mason  whom  he  had  rescued  might  still  live  also.  The  crowd  went 
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mad  \vitli  ecstasy,  and  all  the  infectious  strength  of  heroism;  as  it  had  gone 
mad  a  moment  earlier  with  pity  and  with  fear. 

Thus  ardently  will  the  high  daring  of  one  man  work  on,  and  fuse,  and  melt, 
and  set  alight  the  sluggish,  apathetic,  selfish  mass  of  human  lives. 

The  aristocrat  in  her  carriage  sank  silently  downward  among  her  cushions, 
her  face  was  white  to  the  lips;  and  she  trembled  violently. 

The  fishvvoman  flushed  a  deep  red  over  her  tawny  skin,  and  muttered  a 
curse  in  the  jargon  of  her  tirade,  and  bent  over  her  creel  that  had  got  shaken 
and  half  emptied  in  the  crush. 

Estmere  had  never  withdrawn  his  gaze  from  the  face  of  the  woman  whom 
he  had  condemned  as  so  cold  an  egotist,  so  heartless  a  coquette;  and  whom  he 
now  beheld  thus  moved  by  what  he  deemed  were  sympathy  and  compassion 
for  unknown  and  imperilled  lives.  Some  wonder  touched  him  at  the  strength 
of  the  emotion  that  he  saw  in  her:  but  it  was  outweighed  by  the  attraction 
which  this  pain,  and  pity,  and  infinite  fear,  softening  that  dazzling  countenance, 
possessed  for  him;  imagining  them  as  he  did  to  be  born  from  that  mere  human 
sorrow  for  human  suffering  which  gentle-natured  women  feel  for  the  calamity 
of  a  stranger,  for  the  pang  of  the  lowest  creature  upon  earth.  He  bent  to 
her.  and  addressed  her  with  a  more  tender  accent  in  his  voice  than  she 
had  ever  heard:  she  started  as  his  words  fell  on  her  ear,  and  answered  him 
hurriedly, — 

"  111  ?  No,  I  ail  nothing.  I  thank  you  much.  This  scene  has  shocked 
me:  that  is  all.  Can  you  learn  for  me, — how  it  is  really  with  him  ? " 

"With  the  man  who  fell  ?  " 

"  No  !  With  the  man  who  saved  him  !  Is  heroism  so  common  in  this  self- 
absorbed  and  brutalized  age  of  ours  that  we  shall  do  it  no  homage,  show  it  no 
interest  ? " 

"  I  honor  it  as  greatly  as  you  can  do,"  he  answered  her  gently,  and  with 
some  surprise.  "  I  will  go  at  once,  and  see  him  myself,  if  possible." 

He  went,  and  as  quickly  as  he  could,  having  dismounted,  forced  his  way 
into  the  court.  She  sat  breathless  and  motionless;  her  mouth  was  parched, 
her  brain  throbbed,  her  limbs  quivered, — in  that  hour  all  the  long-buried,  long- 
forgotten  memories  of  her  childhood,  and  all  the  love  she  had  once  borne  the 
savior  of  her  life,  awoke  in  passionate  remorse.  She  was  so  base,  so  low,  so 
cowardly  in  her  own  sight: — these  people,  these  creatures  of  the  cellar,  and  the 
hop,  and  the  fish-mart,  and  the  timber-yard  were  true  to  him,  were  loyal 
to  him,  dared  show  their  fealty  to  him  and  their  fears  for  him.  But  she  ! — she 
who  scorned  dastards,  and  loathed  liars  with  all  the  force  of  a  proud  and  fear- 
less temper,  sat  silent,  and  motionless,  and  stirred  not  to  welcome  him  from 
out  the  jaws  of  death  ! 

The  fishwoman,  shouldering  afresh   her   huge  creel,  looked   curiously  at 
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this  "aristocrat,"  who  had  been  joined  with  her  for  one  instant  in  the  com- 
munion of  terror. 

"  She  must  care  for  him, — in  some  fashion,"  she  mused.  "  Her  great  eyes 
looked  all  blind  and  mad.  They  say  these  cold,  dainty  things  in  their  palaces, 
sometimes, — well !  she  is  the  first  of  them  I  have  not  hated." 

The  subject  of  her  thoughts,  with  a  sudden  impulse,  leant  to  her  with  a 
score  of  gold  pieces  in  her  hand. 

"Your  merchandise  is  half  lost,"  she  said  hurriedly.  "  Let  me  put  these 
in  your  basket  in  their  stead." 

The  fishwoman  fastened  her  black  ruthless  eyes  on  her  as  the  eyes  of  her 
ancestress  might  have  fastened  on  the  white,  haughty  loveliness  of  Marie 
Antoinette. 

"  I  have  not  earned  your  money.  I  do  not  want  it,"  she  said,  curtly.  "  But 
I  like  you,  though  you  are  one  of  them; — you  care  for  Tricotrin." 

She  shouldered  her  creel  and  went. 

The  Duchess  de  Lira  leaned  back  in  her  carriage  very  pale  still,  and  with 
a  quiver  in  her  curling,  haughty  mouth.  The  words  struck  to  her  heart  like  a 
blow  of  steel. 

"  That  woman  is  nobler  than  I  !  "  she  thought,  bitterly.  "  She  is  not 
ashamed  of  what  she  feels  for  him, — she  can  dare  to  have  sincerity  ! " 

Estmere  returning,  approached  her  again  through  the  swiftly-dispersing 
crowd. 

"  You  have  seen  him  ?  "  she  asked,  feverishly,  with  a  curious  apprehension 
of  what  evil  she  scarcely  could  have  told. 

"No:  I  regret  to  say  I  found  it  impossible  to  obey  your  wishes  and  my 
own,"  he  answered  her.  "  This  hero  of  the  populace  must  be  of  a  strange 
temper,  and  of  a  very  noble  one.  He  was  no  sooner  safe  aboveground,  they 
say,  than  he  dived  into  a  house,  and  disappeared  through  its  back  ways  into 
some  adjoining  lane,  to  escape  the  eulogy  and  the  adoration  of  the  people. 
The  mason  whom  he  went  down  to  save  is  breathing  and  can  speak;  there  is 
no  doubt  of  his  recovery.  It  was  a  noble  rescue:  I  regret  more  than  I  can 
say,  not  to  have  been  in  time  to  arrest  the  actor  in  it." 

"  If  he  be  gone  so  swiftly  he  can  have  no  hurt  ? "  she  asked  with  a  deep 
quick  breath. 

"  None.  It  seems  that  he  is  of  a  singular  strength  and  agility:  such  men 
escape  where  weaklings  or  fools  would  perish.  And  now,  shall  we  move  from 
this  throng  ?  Where  is  it  that  you  desire  to  go  ? " 

She  endeavored  to  smile  as  she  answered  him: 

"  I  was  about  to  visit  your  wonderful  LeMis.  But  the  noise  of  this  crowd 
has  made  me  disinclined  for  anything  save  quietude.  I  will  return  to*  my 
hotel,  if  you  please." 
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He  assented,  and  rode  beside  her  carriage  through  the  long  and  various 
roads  that  led  from  that  poor  and  obscure  neighborhood  to  her  gates. 

The  color  was  still  blanched  from  her  face,  and  she  was  both  graver  and 
gentler  than  her  wont;  but  to  him  she  had  never  been  so  seductive. 

"She  has  feeling  in  her.  I  did  her  wrong,"  he  mused;  and  his  nature  was 
one  which  ever  led  him,  in  view  of  an  injustice  clone,  to  make  even  too  full  and 
too  generous  an  amend. 

As  he  left  her  at  her  own  residence,  and  went  homeward  himself,  his  thoughts 
lingered  over  the  scene  which  had  touched  her  thus  deeply. 

"  Tricotrin  ? — Tricotrin  ?  "  he  murmured.  "  Tricotrin  ?  I  have  heard  that 
word  somewhere.  Surely  it  is  the  name  or  the  pseudonym  of  that  man  whom 
I  spoke  with  to-day;  of  that  man  who  once  sold  me  my  Dante  ?  " 

And  he  felt  a  certain  regret;  for,  toward  the  hero  who  had  gone  down  into 
the  foul  air  and  poisonous  perils  of  the  well  in  the  stone-yard,  he  felt  the  attrac- 
tion of  one  courageous  temper  to  another;  but  toward  the  bohemian  who  had 
treated  him  with  such  unceremonious  familiarity  on  that  morning,  he  felt  the 
aversion  of  a  haughty  and  exclusive  Order  for  a  class  in  which  all  that  it  deems 
most  perilous  and  most  lawless  are  embodied. 

"  They  are  strange  men — these  Ishmaels  of  social  life,"  he  thought.  "  They 
will  plunge  into  all  the  chances  of  a  horrible  death  to  rescue  some  fellow-creature 
from  a  tomb,  or  share  it  with  him  if  his  delivery  be  impossible;  and  yet  they 
will  beguile,  and  lead,  and  drag,  and  goad  hundreds  of  those  poor,  ignorant, 
blind  wild-beasts  of  the  populace  to  be  mowed  down  at  barricades  and  in  street 
riots,  on  the  mere  impulse  of  a  rabid  hatred  of  Class,  on  the  mere  chimera  of 
that  '  t'niversal  Kquality  '  which  every  law  of  nature  and  of  science  prov 
impossibility — a  monstrosity  that  would  be  found  utterly  untenable  if  it  ever 
could  even  be  reached  and  essayed  !" 

As  he  mused  of  a  theme  so  different,  there  drifted  back  into  his  thon 
by  some  untraceable  connection,  the  memory  of  the  little  portrait  he  had  seen 
of  the  child  in  the  scarlet  hood. 

He  recollected   what  fugitive  intangible  likeness  it  had   been  which   had 
attracted  him   in  the  golden,  bright,  tender-hued   picture — it  was  a  liken 
the  woman  from  whom  he  had  that  hour  part 

Though  the  face  of  a  gypsy  child,  yet  surely  it  had  a  look  like  this  scornful 
court  beauty,  this  omnipotent  Duchess  de  Lira. 

••That  man  must  have,  himself,  been  the  artist,"  mused  Estmere.  "  I  will 
ask  Lei  is  of  him." 

But  when  he  asked  Lelis  he  found  that  the  painter  could  tell  him  but  little. 

"Tricotrin?"  said  Lelis.  M  Tricotfifl  ?  Yes:  it  is  surely  his  name,  my 
Lord  Kstmere.  And  why  should  it  not  be  ?  We  have  odd  names  among  us; 
odder  than  that.  Of  Tricotrin  I  know  nothing:  except  the  one  thing— that  I 
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have  loved  him  for  far  over  twenty  years.  We  are  not  given  to  the  asking  of 
credentials,  to  the  taking  of  passports;  we  of  Bohemia.  He  may  spring  from 
sovereigns;  he  may  come  from  cobblers;  I  cannot  tell  you.  Of  a  surety  I 
never  asked  him. 

"We  met  first  of  all  at  a  Wirthaus  in  Bavaria.  I  forget  where  exactly;  but 
in  one  of  those  pretty  quaint  villages  toward  the  Tyrol.  There  was  a  big 
brawny  man  with  a  box  of  fantoccini,  and  there  was  a  slender  dark  girl,  with  a 
tambourine,  whose  duty  it  was  to  play  while  the  puppets  danced.  There  was 
a  little  black  monkey,  starved,  frightened,  miserable;  ordered  to  dance  also, 
and  shivering  and  moaning  piteously,  instead  of  dancing. 

"  The  big  man  thrashed  the  little  monkey  till  it  shrieked;  the  girl  wept,  and 
then  the  man  beat  her.  Tricotrin  and  I  were  sitting  in  the  wooden  gallery 
over  the  door,  taking  our  wine.  He  saw  all  this,  and  down  he  leapt  from  the 
porch,  right  over  the  rails  and  the  vine;  got  the  stick  from  the  man,  and  col- 
lared him,  and  belabored  him  till  he  swore  and  screamed  as  only  a  Roman 
could  do.  Then  he  flung  the  wretch  into  the  river;  a  brawling,  foaming, 
shallow  stream,  that  wetted  him  to  the  skin.  Then  he  lifted  the  monkey  up  in 
his  arms,  caressed  it,  talked  to  it,  took  off  its  little  dress,  and  came  up  again  to 
the  gallery,  and  sat  down  to  his  walnuts  and  wine. 

"The  Roman  made  a  horrible  outcry  below;  Tricotrin  looked  over  the 
wooden  rail  and  threw  him  a  doubloon. 

" '  Brute,"  said  he,  '  I  will  come  down  and  .give  you  another  beating,  if  you 
desire  it;  also  another  ducking,  with  readiness.  But  have  your  monkey  again 
you  never  will.  There  is  its  value  as  a  marketable  thing;  of  any  other  value 
you  know  naught.  If  you  have  wisdom  you  will  betake  yourself  to  some  other 
hostelry.' 

"  The  man  slunk  off,  pocketing  his  doubloon,  and  Tricotrin  kept  his  monkey. 
That  is  how  I  came  to  know  him  first.  I  thought  that  scene  better  warranty 
of  his  character  than  a  banker's  certificate.  But  then  we  Bohemians  have 
queer  notions." 


CHAPTER   XLVI. 

TUF.  stone-mason,  lying  in  the  narrow  hospital  bed,  with  broken  limbs  and 
bruised  body,  unhappy  in  his  thoughts,  and  fast  fretting  himself  to  fever  over 
the  coming  destitution  of  his  wife  and  children  through  the  many  weeks 
wherein  he  would  be  unfit  for  labor,  was  made  happy  by  news  which  came  to 
him.  News  that  a  great  lady,  who  had  chanced  to  witness  the  accident  from 
her  carriage,  had  sent  her  people  to  say  that  she  would  charge  herself  with  all 
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the  needs  of  his  family  during  such  time  as  he  should  be  incapable  of  labor, 
and  after  also  if  they  needed  it. 

The  man  \vas  a  tough  republican,  a  communist  to  the  core,  one  who  had 
been  in  troubles  of  the  barricades,  and  who  had  tasted  prison  fare  more  than 
once  for  the  too  frank  and  sturdy  utterance  of  his  opinions  over  the  black 
coffee  and  the  domino-table  of  his  evening  haunt.  But  he  swore  a  great  oath, 
with  the  tears  falling  like  rain  down  his  cheeks,  and  muttered: 

••  I  will  never  say  one  word  against  the  aristocrats  again  !  They  will  have 
bread,  do  you  hear  ?  my  little  ones  will  have  bread  !  " 

For  the  great  revolutionist  of  Hunger,  who  preaches  with  a  force  so  frightful 
and  an  illogical  eloquence  that  the  dullest  can  comprehend,  had  been  his  chief 
political  teacher:  and  had  bade  him  take  a  pike  because  he  could  not  lay  his 
hand  on  a  loaf. 

The  servants  of  Estmere,  sent  to  inquire  what  could  be  done  for  the  family 
of  this  injured  workman,  brought  him  word  that  they  had  been  forestalled  by 
a  few  minutes  only;  all  that  the  poor  people  wanted  would  be  supplied  to  them 
by  the  Duchess  de  Lira — a  support  much  needed,  for  the  wife  was  infirm  of 
health,  and  lame,  and  there  were  more  children  than  generally  crowd  around 
a  French  laborer's  table,  to  share  its  sour  bread  and  meagre  onion  soup. 

"  She  must  have  a  noble  temper;  I  may  have  done  her  wrong,"  he  thought 
once  again. 

Was  it  possible  that  behind  this  woman's  dazzling  extravagance,  and  egotism, 
and  vanities,  and  vagaries,  and  semblance  of  utter  heedlessness  and  heartless- 
ness,  there  were  hidden  such  gracious  and  generous  things  of  mercy  and  of 
pity  as  was  this  ? 

It  seemed  only  just  to  think  so.  He  was  willing  to  believe  it;  he  did 
believe.  And  a  danger  that  had  never  been  in  her  before  for  him,  gave  her 
peril  for  him  now. 

She  might  be  callous  only  because  none  had  known  how  to  awaken  her 
heart.  She  had  been  wedded  so  young  to  an  unloved  lord:  this  in  itself  v. 
dire  a  temptation.  She  was  flattered  by  fools,  who  weakened  her  reason,  while 
they  heated  and  strengthened  her  errors  and  her  foibles.  She  was  surrounded 
by  an  atmosphere  so  artificial,  by  a  homage  so  deteriorating,  by  influences  so 
dangerous  both  morally  and  mentally. 

There  was  so  much  excuse  for  her  faults  and  follies,  for  her  cruelties  and 
egotisms;  who  could  tell  how  fair  and  sweet  a  nature  might  not  wake  into  life, 
if — she  loved  ? 

So  he  mused,  with  fanciful  conjectures;  fancies  wholly  unlike  his  grave, 
sarcastic,  and  skeptical  intelligence,  but  characteristic  of  every  man  attracted 
by  a  woman,  whose  sorceries  charm  him  while  his  reason  condemns  her. 

He  commenced  a  study  that  was  the  most  hazardous  tribute  to  her  power 
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he  could  have  rendered;  he  commenced  the  study  of  her  temperament,  of  her 
actions,  of  her  heart.  Oftentimes  when  she  resented  the  neglect  he  was  guilty 
of  toward  her,  the  silence  he  preserved  in  her  presence,  the  indifference  with 
which  he  remained  apart  while  others  crowded  around  her,  she,  and  she  alone, 
occupied  his  thoughts  that  were  intent  on  analyzing  her  ironies,  scanning  her 
coquetries,  and  weighing  the  changeful  indices  of  her  anomalous  vagaries. 

He  saw  much  that  repelled,  much  that  offended,  much  that  alienated  him, 
in  her:  but  he  also  saw  much  that  irresistibly  beguiled  him,  and  much  that 
seemed  to  him  to  tell  of  a  dormant  soul,  which  only  slumbered  because  none 
had  known  aright  how  to  stir  it  from  its  indolent  sleep. 

"  There  should  be  a  fine  nature  there;  with  such  eyes  as  those  no  woman, 
surely,  can  be  soulless,"  he  mused,  as  he  glanced  at  her  one  night,  at  one  of 
the  many  houses  where  they  were  in  the  habitude  of  meeting. 

"  Of  what  were  you  thinking,  Lord  Estmere,  when  you  looked  at  me  so 
keenly  an  hour  ago  ? "  she  asked  of  him,  later  on,  when  he  took  for  a  moment 
a  seat  beside  her. 

"  It  would  be  to  risk  your  anger  to  answer  frankly." 

"And  any  other  than  a  frank  reply  you  would  not  give  ?  Of  how  few  of 
the  men  that  I  know  could  I  say  the  same  !  Well; — answer  me  candidly  then: 
hazard  my  anger." 

He  leaned  slightly  nearer  to  her:  a  cantata  that  was  being  sung  by  the 
most  famous  singers  of  Paris  prevented  their  words  reaching  the  ears  of  any 
around  them. 

"  My  thoughts  then  were — could  a  woman  with  so  much  poetry  in  her  face 
as  Madame  de  Lira  carries  in  hers,  be  as  utterly  given  over  to  the  vanities,  the 
artifices,  and  the  egotism  of  her  world,  as  the  whole  tenor  of  her  life,  acts,  and 
words,  would  lead  one  to  infer?" 

"You  but  wonder  what  I  wonder,  also  !"  she  said  with  an  accent  in  the 
answer  which  left  no  doubt  of  its  sincerity.  "  We  women,  I  think,  have  poetry 
on  our  lips,  poetry  sometimes  in  our  faces;  but  we  have  hard,  bitter,  bad  prose 
in  our  hearts — the  passionless  calculating  prose  of  avarice,  of  self-love,  of 
insatiable  ambition  !  " 

"  Nay — you  at  least  must  have  something  higher  than  this,  or  you  would 
not  lay  blame  to  yourself  ? " 

"  Why  ?  May  not  one  see  one's  own  sin,  even  when  one  is  saturated 
through  and  through  with  it  ?  A  man  murders;  but  I  do  not  believe  he  ever 
ceases  to  see  bloodshed  as  hateful.  So  we  murder  our  higher  natures,  but, 
if  we  have  anything  of  conscience  left  in  us,  we  know  that  the  slaughter  is 
criminal." 

"  You  have  not  killed  yours  if  you  still  regret  it  ? " 

"How  can  you  tell?     I  can  scarcely  tell  myself.     I  have  not  killed  it? 
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No  !  By  such  a  subtle  euphuism  as  that  by  which  Byzantine  sovereigns  swore 
they  had  not  killed  their  predecessors,  when  they  had  only  smote  their  eyes  to 
blindness,  and  sealed  their  lives  down  in  dungeons  !" 

He  regarded  her  earnestly. 

"You  have  not  killed  it.  With  you  the  prison-bars  will  be  loosed,  and  the 
blinded  eyes  will  see  the  light,  when " 

"  When  what?" 

"  When  you  shall  love." 

The  graveness  and  the  sadness  of   his  voice  made  the  words  far  more 
impressive  than  if  they  had  been  uttered  in  the  accent  of  a  lover.     The\ 
passionless  and  melancholy,  strangely  contrasting   with  the  gayety,  the  brill- 
iancy,  and  the  levity  of  the  palace-scene  around  them. 

She  heard,  with  a  sense  of  proud  joy,  that  she  had  thus  compelled  even 
from  him  the  homage  of  interest  and  warning;  also  with  a  vague  sense  of 
wonder  why  the  speech  of  this  man — who  in  all  things  was  most  utterly  dis- 
similar to  him — brought  back  on  her  thoughts,  and  carried  with  them  the  same 
influence  as  the  utterances  of  Tricotrin. 

"  Pardon  me  the  freedom  of  speech,"  pursued  Estmere,  with  a  slight  * 
smile.  "  By  the  years  which  are  between  us,  I  may  use  a  latitude  of  phrase 
that  would  be  denied  to  others  younger  and  more  fortunate,  although  less 
privileged.  You  asked  for  my  candor;  I  have  given  it.  I  believe  that  much 
softness,  which  you  now  abjure,  will  awaken  in  you  when  love  shall  have  been 
taught  to  you." 

Her  eyes  clouded,  and  gleamed  impatiently  under  their  languid  lids  and 

curling  lashes.     She  was  incensed  at  the  care  with  which  he  hail  hastened  to 

disclaim  for  his  words  the  look  of  any  amorous  meaning,  and  to  indicate  that 

he  left  the  sweet  task  of  teaching  such  lessons  of  love  to  all  others  who  might 

>e  to  take  it. 

11  I.i>ve  !  "  she  echoed,  with  a  light  laugh.  "I  have  said  often  before.  1 
am  tired  of  only  hearing  the  word  !  I  have  no  want  of  it,  no  belief  in  it  !  " 

••  That  was  my  conclusion." 

••  And  you  tell  me  so  in  a  tone  that  is  in  itself  a  rebuke  !     Love  ? — the  gy; 
of  Hugo,  the  sentimentalists  of  Cioethe,  the  rhapsodists  of  Shelley,  may  in 

<1  of  their  being;  but  we — we  who  have  the  world — can  look  on  it  at  most 
as  only  a  toy,  a  distraction,  a  thing  to  blow  with  each  breeze  like  the  child's 
pa[>er  windmill  !  " 

hanged  from  their  grave  study  of  her.     He  answered  her 
calmly: 

••  I  imagined  you  held  those  views.  What  I  said  was  that,  when  you  think 
differently,  then,  and  then  only,  will  that  higher  and  gentler  nature  I  spoke  of 
arise  in  you;  if — you  possess  it.  But  since  you  look  thus  upon  love,  is  it  well 
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or  merciful  on  your  part  to  do  your  very  uttermost,  as  you  habitually  do,  to 
awaken  it  everywhere,  and  everywhere  inflame  it  to  its  greatest  strength,  and 
devotion,  and  folly  ?  " 

She  tossed  her  golden  head  backward  with  a  magnificent  audacity  of  con- 
sciousness. 

"  Would  you  have  me  veil  my  face,  then,  in  pity  to  mankind  ? " 

He  smiled  at  the  arrogance  of  this  vanity:  a  smile  that  she  could  not 
translate. 

"  Perhaps  you  save  some  as  effectually  as  though  you  veiled  it,  when  you 
succeed  in  proving  to  them  that  with  that  beauty  there  goes  no  heart !  If  1  be 
discourteous,  pardon  me;  you  desired  candor." 

"And  your  candor,  like  most  other  candor,  appears  to  be  only — Condem- 
nation ! " 

She  spoke  with  bitterness;  she  was  so  deeply  galled  by  this  second  sentence, 
in  which  he  had  conveyed  to  her  that,  however  perilous  to  others,  she  was  free 
of  peril  to  him. 

Estmere  smiled  again. 

"  Poor  candor  !  It  is  never  right.  If  agreeable,  it  is  denounced  as  flattery; 
if  distasteful,  it  is  slighted  as  censure  !  " 

He  left  her  side  soon  afterward  at  the  conclusion  of  the  cantata;  left  her  to 
a  vivid,  heartsick,  impatient  sense  of  powerlessness  to  move,  or  touch,  or  win 
him,  such  as  never  before  had  been  known  among  her  countless  and  effortless 
victories:  a  restless,  angered,  despairing  knowledge  that  he  held  her  in  doubt, 
in  condemnation,  almost  in  contempt,  and  that  he  had  told  her,  almost  openly, 
that  for  him  she  possessed  no  allurement. 

He  had  humiliated  her,  and  deeply  angered  her;  but  he  had  attained  more 
influence  over  her,  more  attraction  for  her,  than  he  had  exercised  before;  and, 
despite  the  limitless  faith  she  felt  in  her  own  omnipotence,  she  did  not  divine 
that  Estmere  himself  had  thought — 

"  She  is  right  perhaps  !  To  have  love  withheld  from  her,  even  by  the  coldest 
and  the  wisest,  her  face  had  need  to  remain  unseen  !  " 

Nevertheless,  although  he  acknowledged  this,  lie  lingered  in  the  place  where 
that  face  met  his  sight  or  was  recalled  to  his  memory,  with  every  day  which 
brought  the  sea  of  carriages  rolling  through  the  sunlight  of  the  streets,  with 
every  night  which  filled  the  chambers  of  the  palaces  with  banquet,  or  cere- 
monial, or  festivity. 

And  hi'  saw  her  beauty  at  its  height,  her  nature  at  its  worst. 

Unguarded  now  by  the  care  of  her  lost  husband's  tenderness,  which  had  in 
other  years  so  sedulously  sheltered  her  from  any  peril,  she  was  free  to  follow  to 
their  wildest  extravagance  her  own  caprices  and  desires. 

She  had  been  left  at  perfect  freedom;  no  rein  remained  on  her  will  or  her  fancy. 
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Those  who  had  the  trust  of  her  properties  were  two  aged  men  of  high  rank 
and  courtly  breed,  who  were  speedily  content  to  see  all  things  through  her 
There  was  no  sort  of  check  upon  the  indulgence  of  that  intense  passion  for 
gorgeous    display,  sensuous    pomp,  and  ever-varying  distraction,  which  she — 
with  the  soul  in  her  of  the  Waif  and  Stray — never  wearied  of  enjoying  to  its 
uttermost  abandonment.     They  told  her,  in  some  alarm,  that  with  ten  years  of 
such  expenditure  as  hers  even  the  massive  fortunes,  on  which  she  had  en; 
would  be  dissipated  by  the  ceaseless  strain.     She  laughed.     To  a  woman,  who 
knew  that  she  could  select  another  lord  from  princes  if  she  chose  upon  the 
morrow,  the  threat  of  future  ruin  was  only  a  gay  grotesque  jest. 

All  that  she  did  was  done  in  an  exquisite  harmony,  refinement,  and  elegance 
of  taste;  because  there  was  in  her  that  innate  sense  of  fitness,  and  of  beauty, 
which  had  in  her  childhood  made  every  coarse  tone,  or  motley  hue,  irritating 
and  painful  to  her;  and  which  had  led  her,  unconsciously,  to  arrange  her  very 
wild  flowers  in  blending  colors  that  would  have  charmed  a  painter's  love  of  pure 
and  sympathetic  tones. 

Though  reared  in  poverty,  she  had  been  reared  in  such  a  manner  as  cultured 
and  fostered  all  this  delicacy  of  artistic  feeling,  and  instinct  for  symm- 
form,  to  its  full  development.  Where  this  sense  once  lives,  it  is  imperishable; 
and  makes  the  mind  which  it  pervades  incapable  of  doing  it  an  outrage.  It 
forces  the  Roman  beggar  to  fling  his  rags  around  him  with  the  dignity  of  a 
toga;  it  impels  the  Campagna  model  to  fold  her  nude  limbs  into  the  sublime 
repose  of  a  Phydian  statue. 

But  for  all  that,  she  loosed  herself  to  the  sweet  of  her  power  in 

every  imaginable   form   of   extravagance  and    of   display.     The   ex 
luxuries,  the  inordinate  splendor,  the  wanton  waste  that  are  characteristic  of 
the  age,  of  the  world,  of  the  city,  in  which  she  lived,  reached  in  her  tin 
height.     The  old  half-barbaric  passion  for  the  visible  witnesses  of  wealth  and 

••'.gnty,  native  to  her,  evinced  itself  now  that  she  possessed  the  lice 
indulge  it. 

She  had  the  oriental  love  of  glow,  and  glitter,  and  pomp,  and  sound;  she- 
had  all  that  temper  of  the  present  century  which  inclines  it  to  scenic  effects  in 
the  lieu  of  poetic  beauty,  to  lustrous  color  in  the  lieu  of  accurate  proportion, 
to  intoxicating  choruses  in  the  lieu  of  classic  cadence.  And  she  launched 
herself  into  such  extremity  of  magnificence  as  gives  to  such  an  instinct  as  this 
an  ever-changing  and  perpetual  delight. 

Unconsciously  to  herself,  through  all  her  chillness  of  pride  and  arrogance 
of  scorn,  there  shone  out  in  her  mode  of  life  the  impulse  and  evidence  of  one 
who  has  not  from  birth  upward  inherited  power:  and  to  whom  its  possession  is 
therefore  as  a  sorcerer's  wand,  whose  magic  is  unceasingly  wondrous  to  the  one 
brought  within  its  mystic  circle. 
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None  noted  this;  for  her  artistic  taste  was  so  unerring  that  no  false  note, 
or  coarse  color,  in  the  pageantry  of  her  existence  ever  betrayed  it.  But  it  was 
there. 

The  horn-empress  is  very  weary  of  those  hours  in  which  she  must  wear  her 
state-robes,  and  receive  the  formality  of  homage.  The  woman  raised  from 
privacy  into  the  blaze  of  a  monarch's  glory  deems  no  hours  so  exquisite  as 
those  in  which  the  people  kneel,  submissive,  at  her  feet,  and  the  crown  rests 
on  her  brow. 

Viva  disclosed  that  she  was  not  an  hereditary  sovereign  by  this  one  trait 
alone — that  she  was  never  willing  to  lay  her  sceptre  aside,  never  desirous  of 
being  quit  of  her  purples,  never  so  perfectly  content  as  when  the  full  lustre  and 
luxury  of  her  royalty  attested  to  its  power. 

Were  some  rare  jewel  on  sale,  at  whose  cost  even  princes  hesitated,  she 
purchased  it;  were  some  picture  in  the  market  at  a  fabulous  price,  she  made  it 
hers;  were  there  some  tropical  flower  rare  beyond  all  others,  she  would  spend 
thousands  to  add  it  to  her  conservatories;  were  some  entertainment  spoken  of, 
which  had  been  signalized  by  some  unwonted  thing,  she  would  eclipse  it  with 
some  marvel  a  hundred-fold  more  beautiful,  eccentric,  or  extravagant,  furnished 
converse  for  the  world. 

The  jewel  might  be  utterly  superfluous,  the  picture  one  which  did  not  please 
her  taste,  the  flower  might  have  no  special  loveliness,  and  the  festival  no  special 
charm,  to  her  own  thinking.  But  merely  to  possess  them,  to  display  them,  to 
furnish  food  for  the  world's  speech  by  them,  was  an  unfailing  delight  which 
never  palled  on  her,  because  it  gratified  her  sense  of  empire,  her  consciousness 
of  being  without  rival. 

In  no  manner  could  she  attain  this  delight  more  easily,  more  constantly,  or 
with  more  publicity,  than  by  the  pleasures  with  which  she  filled  her  own  time 
and  that  of  the  society  she  gathered  about  her.  Her  inventive  wit  found  field, 
and  interest,  in  the  conception  and  execution  of  countless  fresh  fashions  of 
distraction  and  of  excitement. 

The  graceful  fantastic  fancy  that  had  once  made  her  dance  like  an  almuh 
among  the  scarlet  beans  of  the  cottage  garden,  and  believe  herself  a  queen 
when  she  sat  in  the  old  beech-tree  with  a  tall  sword-lily  for  her  sceptre,  now 
made  her  devise  a  thousand  ways  of  adding  brilliancy,  and  variety,  and  sur- 
prise, and  cost — that  great  modern  gauge  of  every  merit, — to  her  amusements 
and  entertainments.  Exclusive  with  all  the  haughty  exclusivism  of  an  earlier 
nobility,  lavish  with  all  the  profuse  prodigality  of  present  imperialism,  reckless 
with  the  levity  of  the  age,  and  dazzling  with  a  seduction  all  her  own,  her  fetes 
and  her  banquets  were  the  theme  of  the  world  of  pleasure,  the  paradise  of  her 
associates,  the  despair  of  all  outside  her  chosen  pale.  She  ruled  pleasure,  and 
was  ruled  by  it:  and  no  other  thing  was  the  object,  or  the  idol,  of  her  days. 
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.crous,  indeed,  she  was.;  whoever  asked  her  for  money  had  it.  In 
moments  of  remorse  she  would  strive  to  still  her  conscience  by  some  such 
large  charity  as  that  with  which  she  succored  the  stone-mason's  desolate 
family.  But  these  were  fitful,  unguided,  the  offspring  of  impulse  always,  never 
of  principle. 

She  had  delivered  herself  wholly  over  to  the  worship  of  egotism,  and 
extravagance,  and  the  joyous  religion  of  pleasure;  and  she  abandoned  herself 
all  the  more  completely,  and  violently,  to  the  pursuit  of  these  when  the  sting 
of  one  man's  neglect  pierced  through  the  velvet  folds  of  her  exultant  vanity, 
when  one  thorn  amid  all  her  innumerable  roses  thrust  itself  into  her  bosom, 
and  reminded  her  that  she  was  mortal. 

Thus  he  saw  her  empire  at  its  height — her  character  at  its  worst;  and  still, 
despite  these,  he  lingered  near  her,  and  still  doubted  if,  in  this  woman,  there 
were  not  something  higher  and  nobler  latent,  that  her  sycophants  never  roused 
and  her  lovers  never  wakened. 

And  one  night  when  he  chanced  to  be  in  her  presence,  an  incident  again 
arose  which  again  made  him  ask  himself:  "  Since  she  has  the  emotion  of  pity, 
will  she  not  have  also  one  day  in  her  heart  its  twin-divinity  of  love  ? " 


CHAPTER   XLVII. 

Tin  KK  was  a  new  piece  at  one  of  the  most  famous  and  most  sparkling  of 
the  theatres  of  Paris — one  of  those  gay  minglings  of  music,  travesty,  beauty, 
burlesque,  and  wit,  which  are  half  opera,  half  comedy,  wholly  spectacle,  to 
which  the  world  will  run,  leaving  the  grave  decorums  of  legitimate  art  as  the 
Romans  would  run  to  the  gladiators  and  the  rope-dancers,  leaving  the  stage 
of  Terence. 

"  Let  me  be  but  amused  !  Let  me  only  laugh  if  I  die  !  "  cries  the  world  in 
every  age.  It  has  so  much  of  grief  and  tragedy  in  its  own  realities,  it  has  so 
many  bitter  tears  to  shed  in  its  solitude,  it  has  such  weariness  of  labor  without 
end,  it  has  such  infinitude  of  woe  to  regard  in  its  prisons,  in  its  homes,  in  its 
battlefields,  in  its  harlotries,  in  its  avarices,  in  its  famines;  it  is  so  heart-sick 
of  them  all,  that  it  would  fain  be  lulled  to  forgetfulness  of  its  own  terrors;  it 
asks  only  to  laugh  for  awhile,  even  if  it  laugh  but  at  shadows. 

••  The  world  is  vain,  frivolous,  reckless  of  that  which  is  earnest;  it  is  a  cour- 
tesan who  thinks  only  of  pleasure,  of  adornment,  of  gewgaws,  of  the  toys  of 
the  hour  !  "  is  the  reproach  which  its  satirists  in  every  age  hoot  at  it. 

Alas  !  it  is  a  courtesan  who,  having  sold  herself  to  evil,  strives  to  forget  her 
vile  bargain;  who,  having  washed  her  cheeks  white  with  saltest  tears,  strives 
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to  believe  that  the  paint  calls  the  true  color  back;  who,  having  been  face  to 
face  for  so  long  with  blackest  guilt,  keenest  hunger,  dreadest  woe,  strives 
to  loose  their  ghosts,  that  incessantly  follow  her,  in  the  tumult  of  her  own 
thoughtless  laughter. 

"  Let  me  be  but  amused  ! " — the  cry  is  the  aching  cry  of  a  world  that  is 
overborne  with  pain,  and  with  longing  for  the  golden  years  of  its  youth;  that 
cry  is  never  louder  than  when  the  world  is  most  conscious  of  its  own  infamy. 

In  the  Roman  Empire,  in  the  Byzantine  Empire,  in  the  Second  Empire  of 
Napoleonic  France,  the  world,  reeking  with  corruption,  staggering  under  the 
burden  of  tyrannies,  and  delivered  over  to  the  dominion  of  lust,  has  shrieked 
loudest  in  its  blindness  of  suffering — "  Let  me  only  laugh  if  I  die  !  " 

The  piece  commenced  with  gay,  airy,  mirthful  music;  extravagant,  spark- 
ling, indecent,  ironical,  spectacular,  voluptuous,  as  suits  the  temper  of  this 
modern  age;  suits  its  fatigue,  its  languor,  its  fever  of  discontent,  its  exhaustion 
of  speculation,  suits  it  because,  being  full  of  despair,  it  desires  distraction,  and, 
all  its  thoughts  being  doubts,  it  strives  so  hard  not  to  think. 

As  the  first  silvery  notes  of  the  chief  actress  rang  on  the  air,  the  audience 
welcomed  them  with  tumultuous  delight. 

She  was  a  great  artist  in  her  fashion;  in  the  by-play,  the  trivialities,  the 
amorous  glances,  the  sensual  graces,  the  union  of  elegance  and  lasciviousness, 
the  eloquence  of  smile,  of  word,  of  gesture,  which  are  needed  far  more,  on  the 
modern  stage,  than  is  tragic  passion  or  scholarly  comprehension.  She  was  a 
great  artist;  she  seemed  to  have  the  gift  of  eternal  youth  and  of  everlasting 
fame;  her  public  had  never  wearied  of  Coriolis. 

The  night  was  a  new  triumph,  many  as  had  been  the  nights  of  triumph 
which  she  had  numbered. 

But  there  had  come  a  certain  weariness  to  her  in  this  public  festival; 
a  certain  toilsomeness  had  stolen  into  the  perpetual  play  of  the  mime;  a  certain 
impatience  of  this  endless  robing,  and  singing,  and  laughing,  and  dancing,  and 
wearing  of  smiles,  had  entered  into  her,  well  as  she  had  long  loved  her  life. 

There  came  hours  now  in  which  she  wanted  rest;  hours  in  which  she  felt 
her  head  ache  and  her  limbs  grow  tired;  hours  of  satiety,  of  exhaustion,  of 
fretful  fever;  hours,  inevitable,  that  come  to  the  empress  as  to  the  actress,  to 
the  statesman  as  to  the  stage-clown.  And  now,  as  she  frolicked  on  the  boards 
and  moved  like  a  sylph,  and  carolled  like  a  bird,  her  eyes,  wandering  over  the 
great  semicircle  of  the  house,  rested  on  one  woman  who  sat  regarding  her, — 
a  woman  young,  of  exceeding  beauty,  apparelled  like  a  sovereign,  and  with  her 
courtiers  surrounding  her  in  a  group  that  was  inattentive  to  the  spectacle,  and 
only  attentive  to  her  face  and  to  her  words. 

"  Who  is  that  piece  of  splendor  yonder  ? "  had  asked  Coriolis  once,  first 
seeing  this  woman. 
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"It  is  the  Duchess  cle  Lira,"  they  had  answered. 

Coriolis  ever  looked  at  her  closely  when  she  herself  passed  to  the  front  of 
the  stage. 

"  You  are  a  Duchess — a  great  lady  of  France, — you  are  in  the  flower  of 
your  youth  and  the  flush  of  your  beauty, — you  can  have  all  I  have  had  without 
taking  thought  for  it  or  toil  for  it, — you  are  an  aristocrat; — and  1  hate  you  !  " 
she  said  in  her  soul,  this  night,  watching  this  spectator,  whom  she  envied,  as 
she  played  on  in  her  new  extravaganza,  and  heard  the  thunders  of  the  theatre- 
hail  it  as  the  greatest  of  all  her  successes. 

She  herself  had  enjoyed,  indeed;  but  time  was  stealing  the  elasticity  from 
her  limbs,  the  buoyancy  from  her  spirit,  the  bloom  from  her  skin,  the 
from  her  hair,  the  spontaneity  from  her  laughter;  and  from  such  women  as 
she  Time  robs  all,  and  to  them  brings  nothing.  She  had  her  sceptre,  indeed; 
but  the  passage  of  the  years  had  loaded  its  ivory  and  gold  with  lead,  and  she 
began  to  grow  tired  of  the  incessant  exertion,  which  was  needed  to  hold  it  in 
her  own  grasp,  and  prevent  it  from  passing  to  the  outstretched  hands  of  her 
rivals. 

Meanwhile,  the  one  whom  she  envied  watched  her  in  turn  with  a  curious 
emotion. 

Viva  never  heard  the  actress's  name  without  a  thrill  of  horror.  She  never 
saw  it  lettered  on  the  walls  of  a  city  without  a  throb  at  her  heart,  as  though 
she  saw  a  snake's  eyes  watching  her.  It  was  ever  an  agony  to  her  to 
that  night  of  her  madness.  As  she  had  grown  to  know  the  ways  and  the 
wisdom  of  the  world,  and  had  beheld  the  danger  through  which  she  had  passed 
by  the  light  of  that  world's  knowledge,  she  knew  what  the  precipice  had  been 
on  which  she  then  had  stood  in  such  laughing  and  trustful  security.  At  times 
when  its  memory  rushed  over  her,  she  felt  the  hot  blood  flush  over  her  brow 
and  bosom  at  the  mere  thought  that  such  a  peril  had  ever  touched  her,  such 
an  ignominy  ever  approached  her. 

Who  her  boy-wooer  had  been  she  never  knew;  she  wondered  often.  And 
when  she  mused  on  him,  and  on  her  temptress,  a  deadly  hatred,  alien  to  all  the 
negligent  gayetyof  her  temper,  woke  in  her;  a  scorching  shame  consumed  her. 

All  the  fair,  sweet,  harmless  things  of  her  early  life  were  well-nigh  forgotten; 
all  that  sunny,  serene,  innocent  existence,  while  yet  she  had  taken  no  more 
thought  than  the  lilies  of  the  field,  or  sinned  more  sin  than  the  birds  of  the  air, 
had  faded  into  one  soft  haze  of  dim.  pure,  confused  color.  That  perfect  peace 
in  which  she  had  not  known  that  she  was  happy, — because  she  had  not  then 
known  what  sorrow  meant,  and  thus  had  found  no  measure  of  her  joy, — was  all 
far  distant  to  her,  scarce  remembered  more  than  is  the  sunlight  of  some  tranquil 
unmemorable  summer-day  of  long  ago.  But  that  one  night's  memories  were 
branded  forever  as  with  fin-  on  her  brain. 
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That  men  should  still  live  who,  if  they  only  knew  what  she  once  had  been, 
could  point  at  her  as  one  whom  they  had  beheld  at  the  house  of  a  courtesan  ! 

If  she  were  alone  when  this  remembrance  came  on  her  she  would  pace  her 
chamber  like  a  magnificent  leopardess,  and  set  her  teeth  in  wrath  that  a  woman, 
who  could  command  the  world,  could  not  yet  purchase  the  oblivion  of  a  few 
brief  hours  ! 

It  maddened  her  the  more  because  she  knew  that,  but  for  the  guardian 
hand  which  had  seized  her  from  the  flower-hidden  abyss,  she  would  have  entered 
this  kingdom  of  evil  to  which  she  had  been  tempted,  in  all  her  supreme  faith 
and  ignorance  and  guileless  vanity.  She  knew  that — but  for  him — she  would 
have  fled  to  the  pollution  of  the  stage,  which  had  looked  to  her  such  immortal 
glory. 

She  knew  that  now  she  would  have  been  even  as  Coriolis: — even  as  all  those 
women  who  concealed  the  leprosy  of  sin  with  the  satin  domino  of  the  masked 
ball;  who  avenged  their  own  outlawry  by  pitiless  plunder,  by  merciless  dupery, 
of  the  world  which  had  proscribed  them;  who  dressed,  and  danced,  and  feasted, 
and  had  no  future;  and  secure  of  a  banquet  to-day,  might  be  left  to  starvation 
to-morrow.  The  women  of  whom  she  thought  with  all  the  horror  of  a  haughty 
and  untempted  soul,  with  all  the  scorn  of  an  imperial  and  lofty  life. 

She  would  have  been  of  them, — must  have  been  of  them,  she  knew, — unless, 
indeed,  in  the  first  moment  of  despair,  when  the  truth  of  her  fate  should  have 
broken  on  her,  she  should  have  hurled  her  young  form  into  the  depths  of  the 
river.  And  the  sound  of  the  name  of  her  temptress  ever  smote  on  her  ear  with 
a  throb  of  shame,  with  a  pang  of  guilt,  with  the  stealing  hiss,  as  of  a  serpent 
whose  fangs  had  once  been  in  her  flesh,  and  whose  wound,  though  it  had  left 
no  scar,  might  even  yet  prove  mortal. 

Still — she  had  often  gone  to  see  Coriolis.  Gone,  on  that  indefinable 
impulse  which  sometimes  draws  men  and  women  to  the  presence  of  their  foes; 
on  that  mysterious  attraction  which  deadly  injuries,  or  deadly  rivalries,  will 
make  more  potent  still  than  the  attractions  of  love  or  of  sympathy.  Though 
it  wounded  her  so  poignantly  to  remember  that  night  of  her  wicked  folly,  yet 
she  went  where  that  remembrance  was  most  vividly  forced  on  her. 

Such  anomalies  are  strong  in  all  human-nature;  they  are  especially  strong 
in  woman-nature. 

"Could  /  ever  have  been  that  little  fool  who  was  lured  by  her  specious 
promises,  who  saw  heaven  itself  in  the  tinsel  of  her  stage  ! "  she  thought  as  she 
gazed  at  Coriolis. 

It  seemed  incredible  to  her  that  the  same  soul  should  live  in  both,  that  the 
same  personality  should  exist  in  both, — in  the  little  bohcmian  with  the  scarlet 
hood  over  her  fair  curls,  who  had  listened  to  a  lie  as  to  a  voice  from  heaven; 
and  in  the  superb  duchess  whom  her  mirror  portrayed,  who  had  so  indolent 
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and  ironic  a  disdain  for  all  words  that  were  breathed  to  her,  and  who  had  all 
her  world  beneath  her  foot. 

"  She  is  not  changed  ! "  she  murmured  unconsciously  aloud. 

"  Changed  !  "  echoed  the  one  nearest  to  her  in  her  box,  "  from  what  ? " 

"  l-'roin  the  time  that  I  saw  her  first, — and  1  was  very  young  then." 

Her  eyes  never  left  Coriolis  as  she  spoke.  Now,  in  the  supremacy  of  her 
power  and  possessions,  in  the  fulness  of  her  knowledge  and  experience,  in  the 
security  of  her  rank,  it  filled  her  with  a  strange  wondering  pity  to  think  of  the 
foolish,  trustful,  credulous  child  that  she  had  been,  and  of  the  pathetic  sense- 
less Jove  that  she  had  once  borne  this  sovereign  of  the  stage.  A  fierce  hate 
thrilled  in  her  also  as  she  watched  her  temptress.  Through  this  woman  that 
one  ineffaceable  memory  was  burned  into  her  haughty  life;  that  one  intolerable 
shame  had  been  drawn  down  on  her  proud  head;  that  one  loathsome  hour  had 
been  lived  through  to  pollute  her  past  ! 

"  Actresses  never  change, — till  we  see  them  by  daylight  !  "  Kstmere 
answered  her,  ignorant  where  her  thoughts  wandered.  "  Look  through  your 
glass  ere  you  judge." 

She  did  so: — looked  long,  then  dropped  it  with  a  shudder. 

"  It  is  a  death's-head  under  a  mask  of  roses  and  lilies  !  And  yet  how  lovdy 
that  woman  still  is  !  " 

"  She  seems  to  move  you  ?  " 
-iie  does;  for, — when  I  saw  her  first  I  longed  to  be  an  actress  too  ! " 

"  You  ! — an  actress  !     Is  it  possible  ?  " 

"  Yes,  I.     Perhaps  I  am  one,  as  it  is.     I  low  can  you  tell  ?  " 

He  did  not  know  the  spring  of  the  half-remorseful  words;  lie  thought  she 
implied  some  consciousness  that  her  coquetry  was  but  a  cruel  acting,  since  her 
heart  was  never  touched  to  feeling. 

"  Let  your  higher  nature  speak,  and  follow  what  it  says.  You  will  never  be 
one  then,"  he  murmured  in  her  ear. 

She  was  silent;  unwittingly  he  had  rebuked  her. 

"  If  he  knew  !  "  she  thought,  meeting  the  clear,  grave  eyes  of  the  man  whose 
one  idol  was  inexorable  Truth,  whose  one  unpardonable  sin  was  specious 
I'alsehood;  and  she  drove  the  thought  from  her  as  fast  as  it  arose.  She  had 
had  no  need  to  think  all  through  the  years  of  her  fortunate  life:  she  left  that 
travail  to  the  weary,  the  unlovely,  the  wretched,  the  solitary.  Thought  was 
their  sentence,  their  solace:  with  her  it  had  naught  to  do. 

Outside  the  theatre  it  was  a  cold,  dark,  ghastly  night.  Although  late  in 
the  spring,  it  was  very  cheerless  and  rained  heavily. 

About  the  end  of  the  second  act,  while  from  within  the  bursts  of  music 
came,  now  faintly,  now  fully,  out  into  the  street,  a  wanderer  who  had  moved 
restlessly  all  day  and  night  to  and  fro  the  labyrinth  of  the  lighted  town,  strayed 
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near  to  the  play-house  and  paused; — he  could  not  have  told  why,  except  that 
others  paused  with  him; — opposite  the  building  and  its  glittering  arc  and  stars 
of  gas-jets. 

The  wanderer  was  Bruno. 

He  stood,  without  knowing  what  he  did,  looking  up  at  the  crescent  of 
lights;  and  hearing,  without  knowing  what  he  heard,  the  distant  cadence 
of  the  joyous  and  airy  music. 

Close  at  his  shoulder  pressed  a  sailor  of  his  own  southern  seaboard,  a 
great,  fierce,  black-browed  barbarian,  half  smuggler  and  half  pirate,  who  yet 
had  softness  sufficient  in  him, — because  that  day  he  had  met  his  whilom  com- 
rade, and  had  been  scared  by  the  haggard  face  which  he  had  once  known  so 
bright  and  brown  under  the  shadow  of  their  tawny  sails, — to  stay  staunchly  by 
the  side  of  the  stricken  man,  though  in  the  eyes  that  turned  on  him  there  was 
no  recognition,  but  only  the  mute  dull  suffering  of  an  animal  spent  by  the 
hunters  unto  death. 

"  What  would  you  do,  Bruno  ?  "  he  asked  hastily,  as  the  fisherman,  seeing 
persons  enter  through  the  glittering  doorway,  moved  forward  with  them  to 
enter  also.  , 

He  paused,  and  looked  for  the  first  time  with  a  gleam  of  consciousness  on 
the  features  of  his  ancient  sea  mate. 

"  It  is  you,  Royalle  ?  "  he  murmured  wearily.  "  Are  the  boats  ready  ? 
You  must  go  without' me;— she  is  not  come  home." 

The  streets,  the  gas-lights,  the  throng,  the  music,  were  naught  to  him;  he 
thought  he  was  on  the  ye-llow  sands  of  his  old  home  with  the  fishing-smacks 
standing  out  to  sea  in  a  fair  wind,  and  his  little  cabin  high  up  upon  the  rocks 
above  the  silvery  plumes  of  olive. 

"There  are  no  boats,"  muttered  Royalle.  " We  are  in  Paris,  and  this  is 
no  place  for  you." 

"  Paris  ?  Paris  ? "  the  other  echoed,  the  dulled  brain  playing  with  the 
word.  "  Is  it  Paris  ?  She  used  to  wish  for  Paris.  May  be  she  is  here, — I 
have  sought  everywhere." 

And  he  forced  his  way  nearer  to  the  open  door. 

Royalle  seized  him  and  sought  to  force  him  back. 

"Not  there,  not  there,  Bruno  !  "  he  murmured.  "What  avail  to  seek  her  in 
scenes  of  pleasure  ? " 

The  sailor  shook  him  off,  and  went  forward  with  the  dogged  resolve  of  the 
insane. 

"  Losing  gold  ye  seek  hither  and  thither,"  he  muttered.  "  Shall  I  do  less 
by  my  treasure  ?  " 

Ere  he  could  be  stayed,  he  had  flung  down  a  coin  as  he  saw  others  doing, 
and  had  thrust  himself  into  the  throng  that  was  forcing  itself  through  the 


mouth  of   tlic  pit.     They  were   separated;   Koyalle  could   do   nothing   except 
follow  him. 

The  glare  of  light,  the  din  of  music,  the  blaze  of  gold  and  of  color  seemed 
to  blind  and  to  stupefy  him.  He  stood  wedged  in  by  the  crowd  into  whose 
centre  he  had  thrust  himself;  his  gaunt,  tall  form  towering  above  theirs;  his 
wild  pathetic  eyes  glancing  from  side  to  side  like  a  hunted  dog's;  his  blue 
canvas  shirt  flung  back  from  his  chest;  his  long  dark  hair  streaming  backward 
from  the  bronzed  southern  grandeur  of  his  hardened  features.  He  was  like  a 
desert  animal  suddenly  strayed  in  among  a  laughing  human  crowd. 

There  was  a  scene  of  fairy-land  on  the  stage  which  the  audience  were 
applauding  till  the  roof  rang  again;  a  scene  of  wood  and  water,  and  silver 
cascades,  anil  aisles  of  roses,  and  white-winged  sylphs  that  fluttered  on  the 
branches,  and  troops  of  girls,  arrayed  like  every  flower  that  bloomed  beneath 
the  sun,  who  danced  in  airiest  measures  to  the  music  sounding  through  the 
house. 

To  the  fisherman  of  the  Riviera  it  was  all  real;  his  great  brown  eyes  ga/.ed 
on  it  with  wondering  awe;  through  his  dimmed  brain  there  wandered  weird 
tales,  heard  in  his  childhood,  of  enchanted  lands  where  no  mortal  foot  might 
wander.  He  stood  erect,  amazed,  motionless;  dizzy  with  the  riot  of  sound  and 
the  modulations  of  motion,  and  the  radiance  of  color  that  had  broken  on  his 
vision  as  he  came  out  from  the  darkness  of  the  night. 

And  all  the  while  his  eyes  were  seeking  out  each  separate  face  in  the  massed 
loveliness  of  that  myriad  of  dancing  girls; — seeking  out  hers  which  he  could 
not  find. 

n  the  back  of  the  (lowering  glades  there  came  the  graceful,  swaying, 
floating  form  of  a  woman  arrayed  like  a  lotus-lily.  Her  form  was  scarce  clothed 
in  the  white  and  green  that  fashioned  the  leaves  of  the  lily;  her  sunny  hair, 
chaplet-CTOWned,  streamed  behind  her;  her  azure  eyes  laughed  with  arch 
•  iis  looked  in  the  spring  of  her  earliest  youth  as  she  bounded 
into  the  circle  of  girl-flowers,  and  poured  out  her  song  with  the  easy  sweet 
mirth  of  the  lark. 

Across  her  song  a  wild  cry  rang: 

••  //  is  she  !  " 

11  ptood  erect  a  moment,  his  eyes  blazing  with  light,  his  arm  stretched 
out,  his  chest  heaving  with  deep-drawn  breaths;  then  with  a  leap  like  a  d 

•ing  from  seat  to  seat  over  the  heads  of  the  people  on  to  the  stage  where 
she  si 

The  music  on  her  lips  was  stricken  mute;  the  band  of  living  flowers  fell 
from  around  her  and  left  her  alone.  Criminal  fear  came  into  her  radiant  eyes. 
She  stood  powerless,  motionless,  gazing  on  the  man  she  had  dishonored,  while 
on  the  players  and  their  public  a  horrified  silence  fell. 
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He  stretched  his  arms  out  to  her,  while  his  voice  thrilled  through  the 
stillness. 

"  Madelon  !  Madelon  !  Thou  art  in  paradise,  and  hast  forgot  me  ! — is 
it  so  ? " 

His  whole  frame  drooped,  his  limbs  lost  their  strength,  he  shuddered,  and 
stood  gazing  at  her: — the  rising  tumult  of  the  house,  the  confused  clamor  of  the 
amazed  multitude  had  no  power  to  reach  his  ear;  he  only  saw  the  woman  whom 
he  had  sought  through  the  desolation  of  the  world; — the  woman  who,  found, 
shrank  from  him,  and  was  afraid. 

That  guilty  fear  which  he  met  in  her  look  pierced  him  like  a  dagger's  thrust; 
reason  seemed  to  come  back  to  him  with  the  shuddering  horror  that  ran  through 
his  senses.  He  lifted  his  head,  as  the  lion  mortally  wounded  will  raise  it  to 
look  once  more  at  his  foes  and  gazed  on  that  heated,  breathless,  motley  multi- 
tude below,  then  gazed  again  on  her; — on  the  snowy  bare  limbs,  on  the  bosom 
that  panted  above  its  vesture  of  gold,  on  the  painted  loveliness  which,  near, 
had  no  youth  and  no  bloom. 

Then  he  knew  that  this  was  not  heaven,  but  hell;  and  the  blindness  of  half 
a  lifetime  was  pierced  in  twain  by  that  terrible  light.  He  seized  her,  and 
gazed  into  her  eyes,  and  crushed  her  soft  frame  against  him,  and  flung  her 
from  him  with  a  cry  that  smote  the  listening  people  as  though  they  had  but  one 
ear  and  one  soul. 

"You  are  not  mine,  though  you  live  in  her  form  !  Ah  !  vile  thing,  cruel 
devil,  that  mocks  me  !  What  have  you  done  with  the  creature  I  loved  ?  You 
give  her  limbs  to  the  eyes  of  the  lewd;  and  her  loveliness  to  the  lust  of  the 
mob;  and  the  lips  that  I  kissed  to  the  crowds  that  devour  her  !— but  where  is 
the  soul  that  I  worshipped  ?  where  is  the  life  that  was  mine  ?  They  were  God's; 
you  could  not  take  them?  They  lie  in  His  hand:  you  could  not  steal  them 
with  her  body  ?  " 

He  stood  erect  one  moment,  as  men  will  stand  when  a  death-shot  has 
struck  them;  his  eyes  gazed  out  over  the  risen  throngs,  burning  and  blind;  on 
his  face  was  the  majesty  of  an  unutterable  despair.  Then,  with  one  great  cry 
from  a  broken  heart,  he  flung  his  arms  above  his  head  and  fell — his  forehead 
striking  on  the  fallen  limbs  of  his  wife,  the  life-blood  welling  from  his  mouth, 
and  staining  purple  the  white  lilies  on  her  breast.  When  they  raised  him  he- 
was  dead: — he  had  been  dying  more  than  twenty  years. 

And  on  the  silence  of  the  horror-stricken  throngs  the  voice  of  the  sailor 
Royalle  rang  as  he  turned  and  faced  them,  lifting  up  the  lifeless  body  in  his  arms. 

"  She  was  his  wife,  look  you.  Yet  God  made  women, — God  made  women 
and  gave  them  to  men  !  " 

A  shudder  ran  through  all  the  listening  multitude.  For  once  the  people  of 
Paris  saw  no  mirth  in  the  tragedy  of  a  man's  dishonor. 
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And  in  the  tumult,  and  the  terror,  and  the  stupefaction  of  the  great  crowded 
house,  the  proudest  and  coldest  woman  there  staggered  to  her  feet,  and,  blind 
and  faint,  stretched  out  her  hands  to  the  one  nearest  her. 

"  Take  me  away  !  "  she  murmured.  "  Oh,  take  me  away.  I  heard  their 
story  once,  and  saw  no  sin  in  her  !" 


CHAPTKR  XLVIII. 

UNTIL  the  latest  hours  of  that  night  Kstmere  sat  in  the  loneliness  of  his 
great  apartments,  with  his  hound's  head  lying  on  his  knee,  and  his  thoughts 
sunk  far  into  the  past. 

The  scene  which  he  had  witnessed  had  opened  afresh  a  long-closed  wound. 
The  wound  had  pierced  too  deeply  for  the  jarred  nerves  ever  to  close  again 
impervious  to  pain;  and  the  tragedy  of  the  theatre  had  brought  back  on  his 
memory,  with  all  the  freshness  of  a  recent  blow,  the  time  when  he  had  himself 
surprised  the  sin  of  the  wife  whom  his  roof  had  sheltered  and  his  honor  crowned. 

On  the  autumnal  day  when  Tricotrin  had  gazed  UJXMI  him  in  his  solitude 
at  Villiers,  that  wound  had  been  soothed  only  by  the  passage  of  a  few  years. 
Betwixt  then  and  now  there  had  stretched  a  long  interval  of  public  life,  filled 
with  a  long  succession  of  public  honor,  public  services,  public  ambitions,  public 
dignities  and  labors.  The  early  treachery  lay  far  away,  folded  under  the 
of  his  lost  youth. 

The  throb  of  its  horror  had  been  soothed  by  the  anodynes  of  great  attain- 
ments; the  ache  of  its  shame  had  been  stilled  by  the  balm  of  a  nation's  trust. 
Many  seasons  would  now  pass  by,  and  leave  its  memory  unawakened. 

\vere  times  when  that  memory  was  still  roused  in  all  its  suffering;  and 
this  was  one  of  them. 

All  that  passage  of  his  life  was  stamped  into  his  mind  with  letters  of  fire. 

The  idolatry  with  which  he  had  loved  the  woman  who  had  betrayed  him; 
the  intoxication  of  their  first  hours  of  union;  the  slow-dawning  consciou 
so  long  thrust  back  from  sight,  that  this  creature,  so  exquisite  in  form,  was 
mindless  and  soulless  as  any  beautiful  cheetah  gambolling  under  Indian  suns. 
The  loyalty  to  her,  strong  in  him  as  a  religion,  which,  because  she  was  his, 
forbade  him  to  insult  her  with  so  much  even  as  suspicion;  the  proud  chivalry 
which  withheld  from  him  by  its  noble  blindness  a  thousand  signs  that  to  meaner 
natures  would  have  sufficed  as  warning.  The  unutterable  horror  which  over- 
whelmed him.  when  chance  revealed  his  own  dishonor  to  him,  and  he  found  his 
spoiler  in  his  household  hireling,  in  the  creature  of  his  bounty,  in  the  pampered, 
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trusted,  caressed  debtor  of  his  race  and  of  his  purse — all  these  seemed  to  him 
as  things  of  yesterday,  as  their  memories  arose  with  the  death  scene  of  Bruno. 

That  treachery  had  colored  all  his  life.  It  had  killed  happiness  in  him  with 
one  blow.  It  had  left  him  without  aught  of  the  colors  of  joy  upon  his  life, 
though  he  had  in  their  stead  wide  command  and  passionless  peace.  Suspicion 
it  could  not  teach  to  a  temper  too  generous,  too  fearless,  and  too  proud  for 
suspicion's  timid  meanness.  But  it  made  the  fair  faces  of  women  without  beauty 
in  his  sight;  and  it  left  him  in  his  lofty  loneliness  without  companionship  and 
without  sympathy. 

The  passion  which  to  other  men  was  so  fair,  was  only  to  him  as  the  deadly 
poison  which  counterfeited  the  bread  of  life. 

The  law  had  freed  him;  his  betrayer,  for  aught  he  knew,  was  dead;  the 
world  never  paused  to  recall  that  early  tale  of  a  life  whose  maturity  it  honored; 
but  he  could  never  forget — he  could  never  live  as  though  this  thing  had 
never  been. 

f- 

And  its  remembrance  was  sharp  as  iron  in  his  soul  this  night;  for  he  knew 
that  he  loved  again. 

"  Love,  love  !  What  have  I  to  do  with  love  ? "  he  mused.  "  It  betrayed 
me  in  my  youth;  it  can  only  fool  me  more  fatally  still,  now  that  my  youth  is 
gone  !  " 

Yet,  while  his  reason  spoke  thus,  his  impulse  thirsted  for  that  old,  sweet, 
wild  folly  of  his  forgotten  years;  his  heart  ached  for  all  the  long-lost  joys  so  free 
to  every  common  fate;  his  passions  wakened  from  their  sleep,  and  longed  for 
the  sunlight  that  lies  in  a  woman's  eyes,  for  the  paradise  that  lies  in  a  woman's 
lips;  his  solitude  grew  cold,  cheerless,  unutterably  desolate. 

"  Am  I  mad,  that  after  all  these  years  I  dream  thus  ? "  he  asked. 

But  the  madness  was  upon  him;  and  ambition,  and  renown,  and  honor,  and 
the  tribute  of  men,  and  the  peace  of  the  past,  all  grew  worthless  and  bitter, 
and  even  as  empty  mockeries  of  his  pain;  for  in  his  loneliness  he  knew  that 
he  would  give  them  all,  only  once  more  to  lose  himself  in  the  delirious 
sweetness  of  his  youth,  only  once  more  to  murmur  in  a  woman's  ear — 

"  I  love  !  " 


CHAPTER   XLIX. 

WITH  dawn  the  next  day  vast  throngs  poured  to  a  small  house  beside  the 
theatre,  in  the  pearly  light  of  the  spring  morning. 

There  was  only  a  dead  sailor  lying  there:  with  the  look  upon  his  face  of 
one  who  had  died  seeking  what  he  could  never  find  on  earth;  and  with  a  little 
knot  of  dried  sea-grasses,  tied  around  by  a  woman's  azure  ribbon,  lying  on  his 
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broad,  brown,  emaciated  breast,  where  the  coarse  blue  linen  of  his  shirt  fell 
asunder.  l!ut  they  came  all  the  day  through,  throng  upon  throng,  ever  suc- 
ceeding each  other  into  the  chamber  where  he  lay: — then  at  nightfall  they 
Hocked  to  tlie  theatre. 

"She  acts  ?  "  they  asked;  and  they  were  answered,  "Yes,  she  acts." 

And  they  poured  in  faster  and  faster,  till  there  was  no  standing-place  in 
the  building,  and  the  waiting  crowds  stretched  far  down  the  street. 

She,  herself,  sat  in  her  chamber,  with  the  diamonds  in  her  bosom,  and  the 
white  wings  on  her  shoulders.  Her  face  was  ashen-hued,  and  her  eyes,  so  blue 
and  laughing,  had  a  startled  horror  in  them  as  of  one  who  sees  some  ghastly 
shape: — but  she  would  act.  She  was  thinking,  with  her  cheek  resting  on  a 
jewelled  fan  that  hail  been  an  emperor's  gift.  She  was  thinking, — this  thing 
that  had  no  thought. 

She  saw  the  yellow  level  shore  down  by  the  south;  the  sea  glancing  in  the 
sun;  the  rocks  covered  with  olive  and  myrtle  and  aloe;  the  blue  distance 
.1  here  and  there  by  the  tall  slender  shafts  of  a  palm.  She  saw  a  child 
of  fifteen,  with  the  fairest  of  faces,  rosy  and  pearly  as  the  gumcistus  blossoms; 
idling  away  all  her  days  under  the  brown  shadow  of  a  boat,  or  dappling  her 
pretty  feet  in  the  play  of  the  surf;  listening  to  the  love  words  of  a  handsome 
black-browed  sailor,  half  seaman,  half  fisherman,  and  laughing  as  she  took  with 
graceful  greed  his  corals,  his  shells,  his  pieces  of  silk,  his  little  golden  crucifix, 
his  earrings  of  silver. 

.ibin  high  up  among  the  luxuriance  of  Riviera  vegetation  on  the 
sunlit  slope  of  a  rocky  shore,  where,  when  the  sails  of  the  lateeners  grew  smaller 
and  smaller  as  they  went  coasting  westward,  a  young  girl,  full  of  petulant  dis- 
content, would  bite  her  scarlet  lips,  and  ruffle  her  hands  among  her  yellow 
hair;  and  wonder  what  life  away  from  these  endless. seas  was   like;  and  break 
•  ral  necklet  of  her  husband's  gift  because  she  was  so  weary  of  the  giver; 
and   throw  the   beads  away,  one  by  one,  into  the  water-spring  bubbling  from 
•ck,  counting,  "  Je  reste — je  m'en  vais  ! — je  reste — je  m'en  vais  !  "  in  a 
hen-like  fashion  of  forecasting  fate. 

She  saw  a  young  child  sleeping  in  a  cradle  shaped  like  a  boat,  and  a  seven- 
teen-year-old mother  who  stooped- over  it,  and  kissed  it  once  upon  the  mouth, 
and  then  went  from  it  slowly,  looking  her  last  farewell,  and  thinking,  "Gerant 
will  have  it  cared  for — the  child  will  not  be  harmed;  "  and  so  passed  swiftly 
across  the  threshold  never  to  return;  fleeing  faster  and  faster  as  she  heard 
that  the  lateen  craft,  returning,  were  in  sight. 

She  saw  all  these  things,  pictures  of  dead  years;  where  she  sat  with  the 
diamonds  glittering  in  her  bosom,  and  the  music  of  the  overture  floating 
dreamily  into  her  chamber  from  the  theatre  beyond. 

The    years   since  had   been   mirthful  and  glittering:    remorse  had    never 
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touched  this  light  mercurial  nature,  sin  had  never  weighed  upon  this  volatile 
skeptical  temper.  She  had  done  well  for  herself,  she  thought;  she  had  gained 
riches,  and  fame,  and  lovers,  and  pleasures;  she  had  had  thousands  of  days  of 
delight,  thousands  of  nights  of  triumph.  She  had  worn  the  jewels  kings  gave, 
and  she  had  heard  the  tumult  of  nations'  applause.  She  had  feasted  her  sight 
and  her  senses;  she  had  reigned  in  her  way  as  queens  reign.  She  had  laughed 
oh  all  her  life  through;  and  had  drunk  the  secret  joys  of  the  passions.  She 
had  roved  as  the  butterflies  rove;  and  the  flowers  had  all  borne  her  honey. 
She  had  been  glad, — glad, — glad  ever;  as  things  soulless  and  sensuous  are. 
And  only  to-night  did  she  hear  the  hush  of  the  seas  in  the  south;  only  to-night 
did  she  hear  the  sound  of  the  voice  of  the  dead. 

The  man  sinned  against,  had  suffered,  dying  hard,  through  a  score  of  years; 
but  the  woman  who  had  sinned  had  rejoiced  through  a  score  of  years  of  light, 
and  of  laughter,  and  of  life.  Yet  men  say  that  remorse  strikes  the  balance 
between  the  lives  that  endure  and  the  lives  that  offend  !  Remorse  ! — that 
steals  in  for  one  hour  out  of  a  million,  and  thrusts  one  thorn  amid  a  long 
season  of  roses,  and  furls  one  leaf  beneath  the  bed  of  pleasure,  and  cries  "  Lo  ! 
I  am  Compensation  !  " 

There  was  a  deafening  shout  without;  she  did  not  hear  it.  She  heard  only 
the  music  of  the  Mediterranean  as  its  waves  washed  upon  the  strand. 

They  came  to  her;  the  public  clamored  for  her;  the  stage  waited. 

She  rose,  with  the  startled  glazing  look  in  her  eyes  as  of  one  who  beholds  a 
horror  not  of  the  visible  world. 

Some,  more  merciful  than  the  rest,  bade  her  wait;  the  penalty  could  be  but 
forfeit.  As  they  spoke,  from  the  body  of  the  house  there  ran  a  loud  hoarse 
roar,  as  of  a  lion  savage  for  its  prey;  the  Public  knows  no  pity. 

The  old  familiar  sound  aroused  her;  she  laughed,  tossing  some  more  gold 
dust  upon  her  sunny  hair: 

"  Do  you  hear  it?  It  is  a  beast  that  must  be  fed,  or  it  will  tear.  I  sold 
myself  to  it  long  ago.  Besides — half  a  million  francs  ! — I  cannot  lose  them, 
though  I  have  spent  them  in  a  day  ! " 

Then  with  an  airy  antelope-like  spring  she  bounded  on  the  stage. 

The  theatre  was  closely  filled  from  pit  to  roof.  They  welcomed  her  with  a 
tempest  of  applause. 

Its  director  smiled  content. 

"  The  piece  will  hold  the  stage  a  year,"  he  said;  for  he  knew  that  the  Public 
is  as  the  dragons  of  old  legends,  and  asks  not  what  perishes,  so  that  only  its 
greed  for  new  food  be  appeased. 

And  she  played  on: — her  gay  feet  gliding,  her  rich  song  rising,  her  airy 
laugh  echoing,  over  the  place  where  Jean  Bruno  had  died. 
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CHAPTER   L. 

IN  the  late  spring-tide,  verging  upon  summer,  Paris  was  once  more  rejoic- 
ing:— rejoicing  as  her  fashion  is,  with  laughter  on  her  lips,  and  war  within  her 
heart;  with  gold  eagles  gleaming  on  her  arches,  and  wealth  stagnating  in 
her  coffers;  with  flowers  blossoming  in  all  her  corners,  and  exiles  barred  from 
her  shores  for  the  dread  crime  of  uttering  truth;  with  the  word  of  Peace  bla- 
zoned on  her  pyrotechnic  showers,  and  half  a  million  of  her  soldiers  armed  to 
the  teeth,  and  waiting  for  their  work.  Rejoicing  with  infinite  gayety,  and  wit, 
and  song,  and  color;  rejoicing  with  cartridges  hidden  in  her  soldiers' accoutre- 
ments, that  the  hail  of  the  shot  might  sweep  clear  her  boulevards,  if  amid  all 
her  festivities  she  once  dared  to  remember  that  Liberty  was  missing. 

Foreign  sovereigns  had  travelled  thither;  there  were  feasting,  and  singing, 
and  marshalling  of  troops  by  day,  and  illuminating  of  streets  by  night,  and  all 
the  various  beguilements  and  intoxications  by  which  France  is  persuaded  to 
t  that  she  is  in  fetters. 

Under  the  green  aisles  and  avenues  of  her  pleasant  places,  there  were  the 
glitter  of  arms,  the  bright  hues  of  flags,  the  flutter  of  banners,  the  sounds  of 
ceaseless  music,  the  constant  roll  of  drums  and  challenge  of  cannon,  and  an 
ever-flowing  sea  of  dainty  equipages  rolled  from  noon  till  sunset  through  the 
streets  and  squares,  and  under  the  rich  foliage  of  the  woods  of  Boulogne. 

Among  those  thousands  of  carriages  there  was  one  which,  for  its  mingled 
pomp  and  elegance,  its  ermine,  and  its  velvet,  and  its  gold,  its  fiery  fury  of 
,  and  its  outriders  like  a  guard  of  honor,  drew  all  eyes  upon  it:  and  the 
mistress  thereof,  lying  back  with  her  little  dog  beside  her,  was  so  marvellously 
fair,  that  the  beauty-loving  senses  of  the  inflammable  crowds  made  them  rush, 
and  press,  and  tear  headlong  to  gaze  at  her;  and  uncover  their  heads  to  her, 
as  though  she  were  a  sovereign,  and  hail  her  with  a  sudden  spontaneous 
acclamation.  She, — accustomed  to  that  homage  of  the  monstrari  <//>//<>,  and 
amused  by  its  unwonted  manifestation  from  the  echoing  shouts  of  the  throngs 
— smiled,  and  bowed  to  the  people,  as  though  she  were  in  truth  their  empress, 
and  looked  and  laughed  at  the  two  persons  who  were  seated  opposite  her. 

••  1  am  dangerous  to  the  peace  of  France,"  she  said,  with  light  amusement. 
"  They  will  want  to  crown  me  n 

-he  spoke  her  horses  were  perforce  detained  by  the  passage  of  cavalry, 
going  at  full  speed,  with  their  lances  gleaming  in  the  sun,  to  their  place  in  the 
>f  manoeuvre;  and   her   -lance,  idly  straying  around,  over   the  heads   of 
the  closely-packed  multitude,  met  the  eyes  of  Tricotrin. 

He  alone  of  all  the  men  in  that  crowd  had  not  uncovered  his  head  to  her  in 
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homage;  his  gaze  was  fastened  on  her  with  a  look  in  which,  for  the  first  time 
in  her  whole  existence,  she  saw  gloom,  and  rebuke,  and  passionate  scorn. 

Her  gay  laugh  died  on  her  lips;  her  face  was  shadowed;  over  her  there 
stole  a  certain  fear. 

She  remembered  her  first  entry  into  Paris; — she  remembered  the  hour  when 
he  had  led  her  to  look  upon  the  miseries  and  agonies  that  hid  beneath  the 
brightness  of  the  city's  surface  life; — she  remembered  the  night  when  she  had 
returned  from  the  dwelling  of  her  temptress,  a  trembling,  tired,  heart-sick 
child,  who,  but  for  him,  had  perished  in  that  death  of  honor  and  of  conscience 
which  the  world  for  lack  of  a  better  word  calls  sin. 

Then  the  petulance  of  her  stung  pride  rose  and  ruled  in  her. 

-"  Must  I  ever  be  pursued  by  his  memory,  like  some  murderer  by  a  ghost  !  " 
she  thought,  with  cruel  merciless  impatience;  and  she  turned  her  eyes  from 
him,  and  laughed  in  all  her  airiest  and  most  negligent  levity,  and  tossed  her 
little  jewelled  sweetmeat-box  to  a  pifferaro's  monkey,  in  the  wantonness  of 
waste. 

Above,  in  one  of  the  white  spacious  mansions  fringing  the  broad  road,  were 
spectators,  filling  every  balcony  and  casement  to  watch  the  court,  and  the 
troops,  and  the  equipages  of  fashion  and  of  rank  sweep  by  in  the  summer 
afternoon. 

In  the  window  immediately  above  her,  a  window,  velvet-hung,  veiled  with 
lace,  filled  with  flowers,  there  was  a  gilded  balcony,  with  exotics,  and  china 
vases,  and  stands  for  parrots;  a  balcony  hung  and  cushioned  on  such  days  as 
these  with  crimson  satin,  powdered  over  by  golden  butterflies. 

With  her  arms  sunk  in  the  cushions'  ruby  depths,  and  her  cherubic  face 
leaning  on  them,  laughing  as  she  watched  the  pageantry  go  by,  and  turning  now 
and  then  to  tease  a  parroquet,  was  the  woman  to  whom  that  gilded  balcony 
belonged,  of  whom  those  gilded  butterflies  were  the  self-chosen  emblem. 

The  throngs  as  they  moved  below  looked  up  oftentimes;  and  laughed  also; 
and  called  out  to  each  other,  "  There  is  Coriolis  !  " 

For  that  night  when  they  had  asked  breathlessly,  "  Does  she  act?"  and  had 
seen  her  act  as  gayly  as  ever  on  the  stage,  where  the  fisherman  of  the  Riviera 
had  dropped  dead,  had  endeared  her  afresh  to  the  people  of  Paris: — had  made 
some  touch  of  that  seduction  of  assassination,  which  so  strangely  beguiles  the 
modern  mind,  lie  for  them  in  those  serene  azure  eyes,  those  rosy  childlike  lips, 
of  their  play-idol. 

Coriolis,  leaning  there,  with  her  arms  on  her  cushions,  and  her  hand  toying 
with  a  knot  of  bright  roses,  looked  down,  and  noted  that  equipage,  checked  by 
the  passage  of  the  squadrons. 

"  Those  horses  are  more  perfect  than  mine,"  thought  the  actress,  whose 
glory  it  had  ever  been  to  excel  the  aristocrats. 


As  her  hand  hung  over  the  balcony  it  accidentally  let  fall  one  of  the  r< 
It  was  caught  by  a  puff  of  wind,  and  wafted  into  the  carriage.  upant 

looked   up:    perceived  whence   it  came — then  with   a  gesture   of   shuddering 
aversion,  threw  the  rose  out,  to  fall  where  it  would  among  the  multitude. 

Coriolis,  leaning  above,  saw  the  action,  and  saw  the  gesture  of  loathing 
which  accompanied  it. 

"It  is  that  Duchess  de  Liri  !"  she  thought,  while  her  teeth  set  in  that  bitter 
rage  which  is  ever  the  wrath  of  such  mindless  and  soulless  things  as  she,  if  hate 
once  break  through  the  sunny  placidity  of  their  profound  egotism.  "She  flings 
my  rose  away  as  though  the  plague  were- in  its  petals.  She  is  as  beautiful  as  I 
was  a  score  of  years  ago.  She  has  youth,  she  has  rank,  she  has  splendor,  and 
love,  and  pleasure,  and  triumph,  all  in  their  prime.  Ah  !  how  sweet  it  would 
be  if  the  days  of  the  revolution  came  again,  and  we  could  make  her  comedown 
from  that  princely  chariot  to  ascend  the  tumbril  of  the  guillotine  !  " 

So  she  mused,  gazing  into  the  street  beneath,  with  her  arms  imbedded  in 
the  soft  rose  satin.  A  vague  yet  acrid  hatred  of  the  women  who  lived  in  rumor 
had  ever  moved  her,  although  she  had  ever  affected  to  hold  them  in  light  and 
insolent  contempt. 

The  cavalry  left  the  street  free;  the  carriage  dashed  away  with  speed,  and 
glitter,  and  noise. 

Coriolis  quitted  her  balcony,  and  went  into  the  luxurious  chamber  it  adjoined, 
and  pushed  her  hair  off  her  temples,  and  stared  fixedly  at  herself  in  a  hand- 
mirror. 

"  I  hate  her  !     I  hate  her  !     Sh£  has  youth;  and   I " 

She  flung  the  mirror  a^ide,  with  a  violence  that  shivered  to  atoms  its  glass 
and  its  ivory  frame. 

The  only  vengeance  which  ever  overtakes  such  women  as  she,  stole,  with 
slow  sure  steps,  upon  her. 


CHAPTER    LI. 

IN  the  house  where  Mere  Rose  once  lived  with  her  linnet,  there  was  now 
a  young  carver  of  ivory.  In  that  little  ancient,  unfrequented  lane,  few  buyers 
of  his  pretty  toys  ever  wandered.  He  managed  to  live  by  letting  all  his  rooms 
to  other  people,  and  by  keeping  only  the  small  shop,  and  the  dusky  den  behind 
it,  for  his  fair  fond  wife,  and  for  his  white  Liliputian  wares. 

The  former  carried  grace  and  beauty  even  into  the  cobweb-hung,  pent-up 
place,  where,  in  another  time,  th  grocer  had  sold  his  herbs  and  vege- 

tables, and  picked  out  his  largest  chestnuts  to  do  pleasure  to  the  Waif  and 
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Stray  in  the  attic.  The  latter  gave  the  brightness  of  her  own  youth,  and  of  her 
own  still  unfaded  hopes  to  the  dark  prison-like  room,  where  she  sang  all  day 
long  like  a  bird. 

The  day  after  the  great  military  fete,  Leon  Clerot,  the  carver,  having  taken 
down  his  shutters,  was  flecking  the  dust  from  his  ivory  treasures  with  a  feather- 
brush,  and  talking  meanwhile  to  his  wife  within.  She,  having  brightened  and 
lightened  her  chamber  with  the  old  happy  grace  of  Gaulois  blood — with  a 
ribbon  here,  an  atom  of  gilding  there,  a  pot  of  common  flowers,  a  bough  of 
blossoming  lime, — answered  him  gayly,  sewing  all  the  while  at  one  of  his  coarse 
gray  shirts. 

It  was  the  early  forenoon;  and  both  started  as  they  heard  the  roll  of  a 
carriage,  and  saw  one  stay  at  their  door.  In  that  out-of-the-world  by-way, 
there  was  scarce  anything  upon  wheels  seen,  save  the  baker's  cart,  or  the  hot- 
chestnut  seller's  barrow. 

Leon  stood  stupefied  as  a  great  lady  entered  his  little  domicile;  and  asked 
the  cost  of  his  crucifixes,  his  prayer  books,  and  his  miniature  cabinets. 

He  confused  the  prices  sadly  in  his  answers,  so  bewildered  was  he  at  the 
presence  of  such  a  patroness;  but  she  seemed  scarcely  to  attend.  She  chose 
some  dozen  ivory  works,  of  the  highest  value  in  his  collection;  paid  for  them 
with  two  big  rolls  of  gold,  which  dazzled  his  sight,  and  made  his  hand  shake  as 
he  took  them;  bade  him  give  the  purchases  to  her  footman  waiting  without; 
and  then  lingered — looking  at  a  cross. 

"  My  carving  must  be  very  wonderful  then,  it  seems  ? "  thought  the  poor 
Dieppois,  who  had  never  had  the  vanity  to  think  so  before. 

"You  live  here  with  your  wife  ?"  asked  his  visitant,  suddenly. 

"  We  do,  madam." 

"  You  have  a  good  trade  ?  " 

"  A  very  bad  one,  madam." 

"  You  must  be  very  wretched  ? " 

"No,  madam;  we  are  happy." 

"  Happy  !  " 

She  threw  her  glance  into  the  dusky  little  den  where  the  Picardy  girl  was 
sewing,  with  the  little  pot  of  common  flowers,  marigolds,  and  lavender,  and 
mignonette  at  her  elbow. 

"  Happy  !  "  she  thought.     "  He  must  speak  in  derision  of  his  own  misery  !  " 

She  swept  up  to  the  girl  with  her  soft  languid  grace  of  movement. 

"  It  is  impossible;  your  husband  mocks  you.     You  cannot  be  happy  here  ?" 

"O  yes,  madam:  we  are  !  " 

The  aristocrat  stood  and  gazed  at  her  with  supreme,  incredulous,  musing 
wonder. 

"  Happy  ?     But  how  ? — why  ? — on  what  ?  " 
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The  girl  smiled  softly,  with  a  flush  on  her  check. 

••  Ah,  madame  !     We  love  one  another." 

Her  visitant  moved  away,  with  an  impatient  shadow  on  her  face.     Love  ! 
Must  this  word  meet  her  at  every  turn  ?  must  men  and  women  ever  have  the' 
audacity  and  insincerity  to  pretend  that  it  could  do  for  them  all  that  her  rank, 
and  riches,  and  celebrity,  and  conquest,  did  for  her? 

••  You  have  in  your  house  one  who  calls  himself  Tricotrin  ? "  she  asked 
quickly  of  the  young  bride,  whose  face  beamed  brightly  as  she  answered  that 
they  had. 

"  Is  he  within  now  ?  " 

"I  cannot  tell,  madam.     He  is  scarce  ever  at  home.     But  I  will  see." 

"  Do  so.     Tell  him  that  I — Ask  him  to  have  the  goodness  to  come  hither." 

The  girl  went. 

The  great  lady  sat  alone  in  the  little  room,  indifferent  how  strange  her  visit 
might  appear  to  these  poor  people. 

Clerot  remained  in  his  outer  shop,  gaxing  at  his  gold,  and  dreaming  of  all 
possible  and  impossible  glories  that  would  arrive  for  him  from  the  patronage 
of  this  stranger,  in  whom  he  believed  he  saw.  at  the  least,  some  foreign  empress. 

He  had  been  but  a  brief  while  in  Paris;  he  was  incessantly  occupied  on 
his  carving;  and  he  knew  few  of  the  celebrities  of  the  city  either  by  sight  or 
name. 

His  visitor  sat  gazing,  through  the  little,  dusty,  cheerless  place,  out  on  to 
the  threshold  of  the  door;  where,  so  many  years  ago,  she  had  once  sat  under 
the  green-grocer's  canopy  of  thyme,  and  marjory,  and  lemons,  and  grapes,  and 
had  listened  to  the  messenger  of  Coriolis. 

Ere  long  the  little  Dieppoise,  picturesque  in  the  sea-side  dress  she  still 
retained,  returned  and  approached  her  with  shy  deference. 

"  He  is  within,  madam,  for  a  miracle;  he  stayed  awhile  with  old  Benoit,  the 
cobbler,  who  is  ailing.  He  will  be  here  at  once;" — then,  with  the  quick  tact  of 
her  nation,  she  glided  away  to  her  husband's  side,  and  left  her  little  den  to  her 
guest's  sole  use. 

At  that  moment  Tricotrin  entered;  with  gladness  and  anxiety  at  once  in  his 
eagernes  ;d. 

"  Is  there  aught  ill  with  you  ?"   he  asked,  hurriedly,  in  a  low  murmur,  as 
he  greeted  her.     "Speak   sonic   foreign  tongue;   they  know  no  language 
their  own." 

••  You  think  some  ill  must  befall  me  ere  I  can  remember  you  !  "   she  said, 

bitterly,  in  Italian.     "Ah  !   I  merit  the  satire  !     Nothing  has  happened;  but  I 

ts  near  you  the  other  day  in  that  fearful  danger.     I  have  never  been  at 

ease  since  then.     And — yesterday  you  looked  so  sternly  on  me;  I  felt  afresh 

the  whole  guilt  of  my  life  to  you.     I  come  to  you  to  say — forgive  me  !  " 
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All  the  uncertain  impulses,  the  unregulated  instincts,  the  variable  emotions 
of  her  better  nature  were  uttered  in  the  words. 

She  would  live  again  as  if  this  repentance  had  never  touched  her:  but 
despite  this,  the  repentance  was  sincere  and  ardent  while  it  lasted. 

His  voice  was  unsteady  as  he  answered  her: 

"  You  have  no  need  to  use  that  word  to  me.  You  had  my  promise  long  ago 
to  pardon  any  sin  that  you  might  sin  against  me.  But — is  this  visit  prudent  ? 
is  it  not  an  error  against  your  usual  codes  and  caution  ?  " 

"Such  prudence  is  shameful  selfishness,  and  as  cowardly  as  it  is  shameful !  " 
she  murmured,  passionately.  "  But,  here,  there  is  little  fear.  The  shop  is  an 
artistic  one,  such  as  I  often  visit.  My  servants  will  suspect  nothing.  '  Sus- 
pect ! '  Good  -Heavens  ! — I  dare  speak  thus  to  you,  in  this  house  where  I  lived 
upon  your  charity — as  though  the  boundless  goodness  of  your  past  to  me  were 
some  dark  crime  which  needed  to  be  screened  and  hushed  !  " 

She  covered  her  eyes  with  her  hand  where  she  sat  leaning  her  arms  on  the 
table.  In  such  moments  as  these  all  the  arrogance  and  chillness  of  her  pride 
vanished,  and  all  the  greatness  of  her  debt  was  alone  remembered. 

Yet — to  the  woman  who  through  long  years  had  only  known  the  sweetness 
and  the  omnipotence  of  riches,  rank,  and  power,  it  was  unutterably  galling  to 
recall  that  she  had  once  dwelt  under  this  lowly  roof  a  child  of  the  people, 
happy  in  the  gifts  of  chestnuts  from  the  fruit-seller  below,  happy  in  the  mirth 
of  a  charlatan  with  his  noisy  drum,  happy  in  wandering  out,  to  gaze  at  the  gas- 
lighted  shops,  and  listen  to  the  bands  of  the  streets  ! 

If  there  had  only  been  some  means  whereby  she  could  have  repaid  her  debt 
— some  gift  and  grace  such  as  sovereigns  bestow  upon  those  who  loyally  have 
served  them, — she  could  better  have  borne  the  memory  of  her  obligation. 
She  could  have  succeeded  in  banishing  the  past,  or  in  retaining  but  such 
remembrance  of  it  as  that  with  which  such  sovereigns,  when  seated  on  their 
thrones,  recall  the  season  when  they  were  discrowned  wanderers  and  exiles. 
But  this  was  not  possible. 

With  all  her  longing  to  give  some  magnificent  quittance  of  her  debts,  with 
all  her  warmer  and  holier  desire  to  pour  some  of  her  golden  treasure  into  the 
hands  which  had  lifted  her  from  the  grave  in  her  infancy,  she  had  never  ven- 
tured to  offer  gifts  to  him;  she  had  never  ventured  to  tender  to  him  a  portion 
of  those  things  for  which  she  had  abandoned  him. 

Unconsciously,  she  felt  that  it  would  be  as  vile  an  outrage  as  for  the  faith- 
less wife  to  tender  to  her  forsaken  lord,  the  gold,  and  the  lands,  of  the  lover  for 
whom  she  had  deserted  him. 

"  I  spoke  to  you  the  last  day  you  were  with  me  as  I  had  no  right  to  speak," 
she  murmured,  her  eyes  shaded  by  her  hand.  "  I  should  have  remembered 
that  you  had  a  title  to  address  me  with  what  severity  you  would,  Sometimes — . 
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1  wonder  tliat  you  do  not  denounce  me,  before  all  the  world,  as  the  basest  and 
weakest  tiling  that  ever  lived." 

"  Why?"  he  said,  gently.  "I  should  have  no  justification,  even  if  I  had 
desire,  to  do  so.  When  we  toss  a  bird  up  in  the  light,  free  to  come  or  to  go,  we 
are  foolish  and  unjust,  indeed,  if,  because  it  sail  away  from  us  on  high,  we  cast 
a  stone  after  it  to  bring  it  earthward  in  punishment  for  its  abandonment  of  us. 
You  were  just  such  a  bird — you  chose  the  sunlight.  Well — so  best — you  would 
never  have  borne  storms." 

"  You  think,  then,  that  in  the  lack  of  riches  I  should  have  been  delivered 
over  to  evil  !  " 

"  1  have  said:   I  think  you— a  woman,  nothing  less,  nothing  more." 

••  1  am  unlike  most  women  !  " — involuntarily  she  turned  and 'glanced  at  the 
little  broken  piece  of  mirror  that  hung  above  the  stove. 

v%  In  your  beauty  you  excel  them — yes.  But  in  all  else  you  are  most 
essentially  feminine." 

She  played  impatiently  with  an  ivory  chain  that  she  retained  in  her  hand. 
She  had  conceded  his  right  to  say  to  her  what  he  would;  but  none  the  less  did 
she  resent  the  total  absence  of  that  homage  which  was  as  the  very  daily  bread 
of  her  existence,  and  the  relegation  of  her  to  the  vast  community  of  that  sex 
which,  in  her  soul,  she  disdained  with  all  the  glad  contempt  of  a  woman  whose 
friends  are  men,  and  who  is  independent  of  all  female  sympathies. 

'•  Were  you  not  hurt  that  fearful  day  in  the  stone-worker's  court  ? "  she 
asked  him  quickly.  "Oh  Heavens  !  I  can  never  tell  you  what  I  felt " 

Ih-  smiled:  if  she  heard  of  his  death  on  the  morrow,  would  it  hold  her  back 
from  a  state-ball  at  night? 

"  Hurt  ?  No.  I  am  never  hurt.  I  bear  a  charmed  life,  I  think,  for  I  come 
safely  out  of  strange  perils." 

"  Hut  you  may  rely  on  that  once  too  often?" 

••  Well — if  I  do  ?  A  quick  death,  a  death  while  one  is  of  use.  is  a  thing  to 
be  desired.  The  only  thing  I  ever  dread  is  slow  sickness  that  might  keep  me 
long  in  dying.  Hut  how  could  you  come  amid  so  rough  a  crowd,  and  in  so 
poor  a  quarter  ? " 

"  I  was  about  fo  visit  Lelis." 

"  I,ulis  !     My  Lord  of  Kstmere's  new-found  Velasquc/  !  " 

A  slight  flush  came  on  her  face;  his  eyes  watched  her  with  earnest,  keen 
scrutiny. 

11  He  is  a  great  artist  ?  "  she  said,  hurriedly. 

"  Oh  yes  !  He  has  been  a  great  artist  for  twenty  years;  only,  for  want  of 
great  nobles  saying  so,  the  world  has  never  seen  it  !  " 

"  There  is  a  use,  then,  at  least,  for  the  great  nobles  ! 

••  You  fancy  I  deny  their  use  ?     You  are  wrong.     To  do  so  is  to  sink  to  the 
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demagogue's  class-hatred.  I  am  well  aware  of  how  much  art,  and  manners, 
and  learning,  the  grace,  and  the  scholarship,  and  the  refinement  of  life,  all  owe 
to  the  aristocracies  of  all  ages  !  It  is  as  illiberal  to  hate  a  nobility  as  it  is  to 
despise  a  people." 

"  In  a  democracy  they  would  call  you  an  aristocrat,  then  ? " 

"  Perhaps;  as  in  an  aristocracy  they  call  me  a  democrat.  A  man  who  is 
universally  tolerant  is  sure  to  be  antagonistic  to  whatever  is  absolute  and  in  the 
majority.  As  politics  stand,  we  dream  of  the  idealic  isonomy  of  the  Greek 
vision;  and — find  no  better  reality  than  a  military  despotism  or  a  mob-anarchy! 
You  see  much  of  Lord  Estmere  ? " 

The  question  was  irrelevant  and  abrupt.     She  answered  it  coldly: 

"We  move  in  the  same  world;  I  meet  him  continually." 

"And  have  you  solved  the  questions  that  interested  you — whether  attained 
ambitions  and  public  honors  content  him  ? — whether  there  is  any  place  in 
the  eminence  of  his  life  for  the  weakness  of  passion  ? — whether  there  is  any 
chance  of  his  strength  and  his  peace  falling  earthward  to  be  the  toys  of  a 
woman  ?  " 

Despite  all  her  self-command,  her  face  flushed,  her  hands  played  hurriedly 
with  the  ivory  chain.  His  words  pierced  to  a  secret  which  she  had  striven  to 
hide  even  from  herself. 

"  I  am  not  aware  that  such  questions  ever  occurred  to  me,"  she  made 
answer,  negligently.  "  I  scarcely  suppose  their  investigation  would  repay  me." 

"  What !     You  admit  that  you  cannot  alter  his  indifference  ? " 

The  words  stung  all  her  arrogant  vanity  into  being. 

"  Do  you  suppose  any  indifference  could  endure  one  hour  longer  than  / 
chose  to  grant  it  lease  of  life  !  "  she  interrupted  him,  with  all  her  most  superb 
scorn  and  self-consciousness  in  arms. 

"  You  have  conquered  his,  then  ?  " 

She  was  silent;  her  eyes  clouded  with  anger,  her  hand  beat  impatiently  on 
the  low  deal  table.  She  was  truthful  by  nature;  and  she  knew  that  the  one 
victory  alone  lacking  to  her  was  victory  over  the  man  of  whom  they 
spoke. 

"  You  are  uncertain  ?  "  he  said,  abruptly.  "  And  in  that  uncertainty  lies 
his  chief  interest  for  you  !  Whether  his  indifference  to  you  will  endure  I 
cannot  tell;  he  is  mortal,  and  you  have  more  than  mortal  seduction  in  you  ! 
But  watch  your  own  heart,  ere  you  attempt  to  play  with  his.  If  you  have, 
indeed,  the  soul  in  you  to  feel  the  force  and  the  truth  of  his  nature,  it  will  be 
well  for  you  that  you  have  ever  known  him.  But  if,  in  the  mere  wantonness 
of  vanity,  or  the  mere  impulse  of  irritation  because  he  has  not  fallen  before 
you,  you  seek  to  change  his  coldness  only  that  you  may  triumph  in  his  weak- 
ness, you  will  do  an  accursed  work,  an  unpardonable  sin." 
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Her  delicate  teeth  set,  her  breath  came  quickly,  as  she  heard;  she  looked 
up  suddenly  in  his  eyes. 

"  Why  have  you  this  compassion  for  him  ?  I  have  dealt  cruelly  and  incon- 
stantly enough  with  many;  you  never  interfered  to  avert  their  fate  ?  " 

He  paused  a  moment;  then  he  answered  her  with  an  effort, 

••  There  are  not  many  such  men  as  he.  Moreover, — he  has  been  once  for- 
saken and  betrayed;  this  should  be  sufficient  to  make  him  sacred  to  the  most 
wanton  coquette  that  ever  found  her  playthings  in  the  ruin  of  men's  lives." 

"  You  are  right,"  she  said  gently — and  asked  no  more. 

"  You  will  leave  him  untempted,  then  ? " — there  were  vivid  eagerness, 
imperious  authority,  in  the  demand. 

A  soft  smile,  half  cruel,  half  tender,  played  about  her  mouth;  her  glance 
stole  away  once  more  to  the  mirror. 

"  Is  that  wholly  in  my  power  to  promise  ?"  she  said,  as  she  rose. 

He  knew  all  the  conscious  power  which  was  uttered  in  the  vainglorious 
question;  and  he  knew  that  it  was  as  idle  to  ask  her  to  forego  its  exercise  as 
it  were  to  ask  a  brilliant  gerfalcon  to  forego  her  quarry.  An  impulse  woke 
in  him  to  tell  her  of  what  race  her  first  young  lover  had  come;  to  tell  her  that 
it  had  been  the  son  of  Estmere  for  whom  she  had  been  tempted  into  the  house 
of  Coriolis.  But  he  held  his  peace;  it  could  avail  nothing  save  to  disquiet  her 
and  to  alarm  her;  it  could  only  serve  to  make  her  more  likely  to  betray  herself 
whenever  the  time  should  come  that  she  should  meet  again  the  "  Prince 
Faineant  "  of  her  childish  fancies. 

"  Wholly,  in  your  power  ?"  he  answered  her.  "  May  be  it  is  not  so.  You 
have  the  charms  that  befool  men.  But  all  that  I  say  is,  spend  your  seductions 
elsewhere,  sate  your  passion  for  triumph  otherwise  than  in  misleading,  and 
mocking,  and  wounding  a  noble  nature  that  has  already  been  branded,  through 
too  frank  a  faith  in  the  honor  of  women.  He  has  stung  your  pride  by  his 
neglect — I  know! — deadlier  crime  no  man  can  have  against  such  a  trifler  as 
you.  But,  if  there  exist  in  you  one  lingering  touch  of  the  nature  that  once 
lived  in  the  child  that  I  cherished,  you  will  have  mercy  enough,  purity  enough, 
generous  strength  enough,  in  you  to  renounce  one  effort  for  triumph,  to  abstain 
from  one  indulgence  of  vanity,  to  hold  back  your  hand  from  thrusting  fresh 
thorns  into  the  old,  deep,  cruel  wounds  of  a  husband's  dishonor.  I  have  asked 
nothing  of  you  since  the  years  that  we  parted.  I  ask  this  now.  Do  with 
others  as  you  will.  But  spare  him." 

Ere  she  could  answer,  he  had  turned  away  and  gone  from  her,  and  passed 
up  the  dim,  narrow  stairway,  without  farewell. 

She  stood,  moved,  silent,  wondering,  with  a  mist  of  unshed  tears  gathering 
over  her  haughty  eyes.  All  the  latent  tenderness  in  her  had  awakened  at  his 
words;  for — she  loved  the  man  for  whom  he  had  pleaded  thus. 
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"  He  and  Estmere  are  strangers  !  "  she  mused.  "  Strangers — and  yet  the 
once  can  feel,  and  can  sue,  for  the  other  like  this  !  A  time  there  must  have 
been  when  their  lives  touched,  and  were  the  lives  of  friends  ?  And  yet " 

And  yet  he  had  said  this  was  not  so;  and  she  knew  well  that  no  lie  ever 
tainted  his  lips. 

She  went  to  her  carriage,  giving  orders  to  the  carver,  Clerot,  that  in  twelve 
months'  time  he  could  scarce  have  space  to  execute;  and,  as  she  drove  through 
the  streets  in  the  bright  noonday,  her  face  was  pale,  and  grave,  and  troubled. 

Tricotrin  went  to  the  little  dull  chamber,  high  in  the  roof,  where  the  old 
cobbler  lay,  slowly  dying;  and  he  read  aloud  the  gayest  wit  of  the  journals 
of  irony  and  of  caricature,  till  the  cobbler,  with  the  Gaulois  temper  still  in  him, 
laughed  again  and  again  where  he  was  stretched  on  his  bed,  and  half  forgot  his 
suffering,  and  never  dreamed  that  his  friend,  who  thus  brought  the  mercy 
of  mirth  and  oblivion  to  his  couch  of  torture,  had  a  bitterness  in  his  own  soul 
surpassing  that  of  death. 
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A  FEW  weeks  later,  one  sweet  moonlit  night  in  the  month  of  roses,  a  man 
and  woman  wandered  through  the  orange  aisles  of  the  Palace  of  the  Abdica- 
tion. They  were  alike  guests  of  the  court,  and  had  strayed  somewhat  away 
from  the  torchlight  curee,  and  the  illumined  waters,  and  the  gardens  and  galleries 
filled  with  the  pomp  of  imperial  festivity. 

"You  will  come  to  Villiers?"  he  asked,  bending  low  his  stately  head;  he 
had  spoken  of  her  approaching  departure,  and  had  entreated  for  her  presence 
at  the  summer  gathering  which  was  about  to  fill  his  own  chateau. 

She  looked  at  him  with  a  startled,  wistful,  doubting  look,  and  hesitated  some 
moments  ere  she  answered.  t 

"To  Villiers?"  she  said,  at  length,  with  a  strange  softness  and  sadness  in 
her  voice.  "  To  Villiers  ?  Yes — I  will  come  to  Villiers." 

And  he,  noting  that  strange  intonation,  that  unusual  emotion,  thought,  in  a 
dreaming  wonder,  that  made  his  pulses  beat  with  the  fever-heat  of  youth — 

"Is  it  possible  that  my  love  would  ever  be  welcome  to  her  ?  " 
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CHAPTER  LIII. 

THE  park-gates  of  Villiers  were  opened  wide  in  a  mellow  summer  evening; 
carriage  after  carriage  passed  through  them,  bearing  guests  to  the  great  chateau. 
Torches  flared,  though  the  sun  was  scarce  set,  the  silken  standard  flowed  broad 
upon  the  breeze,  the  wide  courts  were  filled  with  princely  pomp,  its  lord,  long 
absent,  had  of  late  returned. 

At  the  lodge  a  brown-eyed  woman  stood,  smiling  to  see  the  equipages 
sweep  by,  and  holding  back  the  too  eager  delight  of  her  youngest  born — a 
ruddy  boy  of  but  a  few  years  old.  They  were  people  of  a  sunny,  loyal  temper 
in  the  little  gate-house,  and  had  no  grudging  envy  of  the  "  aristocrats."  They 
liked  the  pageantry  and  the  vivacious  life  that  came  with  these  gatherings  of 
the  "  noblesse." 

"  Look,  look,  mere  ! — quick  !"  whispered  an  elder  daughter  of  some  fifteen 
years.  "  Paulin  told  me  I  should  know  her,  because  he  would  put  the  ermine 
rug  in  her  carriage  and  sables  in  all  the  others.  Look  ! — that  must  be  the 
Duchess  de  Lira  !" 

The  mother  looked,  shading  her  eyes  from  the  glare  of  the  sunset,  and 
torchlight. 

The  horses  slackened  their  pace  as  they  came  through;  the  great  lady,  of 
whose  advent  there  had  been  much  converse  among  the  household  of  Villiers, 
for  the  fame  of  her  beauty  had  spread  even  through  the  provinces,  leaned 
slightly  forward,  and  stretched  her  hand  with  a  coin  to  the  little  boy,  looking 
into  his  parent's  face. 

"  You  are  well  here,  and  happy  ? "  she  asked. 

There  was  a  great  sweetness  in  her  voice  as  she  asked  the  simple  question. 

"  Ah,  yes,  madam — thank  God  !  "  the  mother  answered  to  the  unlooked-for 
mark  of  interest,  as  the  carriage  dashed  on  through  the  avenue. 

"  What  hast  thou,  Raoul  ? "  she  said  to  the  child.  "  Holy  Mary  !  what  a 
-K  at  gold  piece.  She  must  have  a  tender  soul — that  proud  duchess." 

"And  how  beautiful  she  is!"  sighed  her  daughter.  "Paulin  was  right." 
(Paulin  was  an  equerry,  who  had  been  in  Paris  with  his  lord.)  "  Paulin  says," 
the  girl  murmured  on,  "  that  she  will  be  chatelaine  here  ere  long.  Think  you, 
mere,  it  is  likely?" 

"  How  can  we  tell  ? "  rejoined  her  mother  absently. 

Awhile  later,  as  she  moved  to  and  fro,  getting  his  evening  meal  for  her 
husband,  who  had  come  from  his  labor  in  the  gardens,  he  asked  her  what  made 
her  so  grave  and  so  silent. 

"  I  do  not  know,"  she  said,  with  a  smile.     "  Dost  thou  remember  at  all, 
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Valentin,  that  pretty  child  that  lived  with  the  old  Vireluis,  and  died,  they  say, 
far  away  ? " 

"  Tricotrin's  Waif  ?     Ay — what  of  her  ?  " 

"  Naught  of  her.  But  that  great  lady  had  a  look  of  her  in  her  face,  and  set 
me  thinking  of  her — the  pretty,  nameless  thing — that  is  all." 

Valentin  laughed,  a  man's  good-natured  contemptuous  laugh  at  a  woman's 
imaginations. 

"The  Duchess  de  Lira  like  that  little  foundling  !  Ah,  wife,  what  a  woman 
thou  art  for  fancies  !  Do  not  tell  them  aloud,  for  they  say  that  our  lord  will 
wed  with  her." 

"  I  have  no  fancies  to  tell,"  said  Ninette,  giving  him  his  salad.  "  She  made 
me  remember  the  child — that  is  all.  It  is  the  dark  eyes  and  the  light  hair,  I 
daresay.  The  child  had  them." 

Meantime,  in  the  great  vaulted  hall  of  the  chateau,  the  Duchess  de  Lira  was 
welcomed  by  her  host  beneath  his  roof. 

She  answered  him  with  her  accustomed  grace  and  ease;  she  smiled  on  him 
with  her  accustomed  witchery  and  eloquence;  she  conversed  lightly  of  the 
trifles  of  her  travel;  she  looked  in  his  face  without  a  fear  in  her  eyes  or  a  flush 
on  her  cheek  for  that  bygone  time,  so  ever  present  to  her  sight,  and  so  deeply 
buried  from  his;  but  when  she  recahed  her  own  chamber  she  bade  her  attend- 
ants, with  imperious  haste,  leave  her  alone — she  was  fatigued — she  desired  rest. 
And,  locked  in  her  solitude,  she  flung  herself  upon  her  couch,  and  sobbed 
bitterly. 

The  place  moved  her  with  strange  passion.  The  dead  days  thronged  like 
ghosts  around  her.  She  felt  guilty  and  ashamed,  and  rilled  with  a  vague  terror. 

If  the  pictured  walls,  the  storied  chambers,  the  dumb  statues  could  find 
voices,  they  could  tell  their  lord  that  the  woman  whom  he  welcomed  as  nobles 
receive  their  monarchs,  had  once  been  a  nameless,  penniless,  alms-fed  child, 
wandering  with  his  peasants  in  his  halls  ! 

"  But  I  have  greatness;  that  is  no  lie  !  "  she  thought,  as  she  rose  and  gazed 
at  herself  in  those  mirrors,  whose  solace  never  failed  with  stormy  longing  and 
disquiet  at  her  heart.  "  I  have  fulfilled  my  dream;  I  have  borne  out  my  am- 
bitions; I  return  with  riches  and  honors,  and  triumphs  in  my  hands.  I  have 
won  my  empire,  and  I  am  crowned.  Men  wear  their  diadems  forgetful  of  their 
pasts:  why  may  not  I  ?  I  am  his  equal;  what  need  to  remember  that  any  other 
time  has  ever  been  ?  My  kingdom  is  real:  as  real  as  his  ! " 

Then  she  smote  the  tears  from  her  eyes,  and  smiled  at  her  own  loveliness, 
and  called  her  tire-woman,  and  burnished  to  threefold  brilliancy  the  weapons 
of  her  charms;  and  descended  the  great  staircase — proud,  radiant,  imperial, 
conscious  that  she  was  beyond  all  rivalry. 

His  hand  shook  slightly,  and  his  grave  weary  eyes  softened  with  a  new  light 
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— the  light  of  his  lost  youth — as  he  bowed  before  her,  and  led  her  to  the  ban- 
qtieting-chamber,  where,  in  the  autumnal  day  of  a  long- forgotten  time,  the  song 
of  the  Diogene  had  echoed  from  the  forests  on  his  ear,  and  the  great  man  in 
his  solitude  had  envied  the  careless  singer. 


CHAPTER   LIV. 

"Ir  is  you  !     Ah  !  how  glad  we  shall  all  be  !  "  cried  the  wife  of  Valentin, 

in  her  lodge-house,  dropping  to  the  ground  in  her  joy  a  kirtle  full  of  purple 

plums  which  she  had  just  gathered  from  her  sunny  south  wall.     Her  welcome 

iven  to  Tricotrin,  as  he  came  across  her  threshold  in  the  fresh  hour  of 

earliest  day. 

"  It.  is  like  a  summer  rain  after  drought  to  see  you  here  again.  You  come 
so  seldom  now,  and  the  people  all  hunger  for  you,  ever,"  she  pursued,  laying 
lu-r  hands  on  his  knapsack,  and  sending  her  children  in  all  directions  to  get  eggs 
from  the  hen-house,  fresh  honey,  fresh  fruits,  and  fresh  salad,  to  do  honor  to 
his  breakfast,  with  many  lamentations  that  her  husband  should  be  alre.ul\ 
off  to  his  work  in  the  gardens,  and  should  thus  miss  the  pleasure  of  seeing  the 
man  he  most  loved  and  revered. 

In  the  later  years,  Tricotrin  had  returned  at  intervals  to  his  once-cherished 
vine  country;  but  still  he  came  far  more  rarely,  and  for  far  briefer  sojourn 
than  of  old. 

The  old  familiar  places  had  a  cruelty  in  their  beauty,  a  sting  in  their  peace. 
And  there  was  little  save  pain  to  be  found  at  the  river-home  which  he  kept 
for  grand'mere  and  the  swallows.  She  derived  no  solace  from  his  presence, 
she  understood  naught  that  he  said,  she  would  only  grasp  his  arm  with  a  hard 
nervous  grip,  and  look  straight  in  his  eyes,  with  a  look  that  made  his  heart 
ache,  and  mutter  in  his  ear,  "  Will  she  never  come  back?  will  she  never  come 
back 

Of  the  lost  child,  the  people  never  spoke  to  him.  Most  believed  her  dead; 
some  believed  that  worse  than  death  had  befallen  her;  all  understood,  that 
of  her  they  must  not  question  him. 

He  accepted  the  eager  hospitalities  of  Ninette,  and  took  a  seat  in  the  deep 

embrasure  of  the  wide   oak-lined  window;  and  listened  to  her  rapid  babble  of 

-  that  had  chanced  in  the  country-side  since  last  he  had  been  seen  there; 

and  glanced,  ever  and  again,  as  he  drank  his  coffee,  at  the  blazoned  arms  and 

tin-  gilded  coronet  without  on  the  gateways. 

"  How  is  it  with  grand'mere?"  he  asked  her,  in  one  of  the  pauses  betwixt 
her  gossiprics. 
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Ninette  shook  her  still  comely  head. 

"  Ah,  you  see  it  is  so  far,  I  can  rarely  go  myself, — never,  indeed,  unless 
I  have  something  to  take  down  the  river.  When  one  has  children  ! — But, 
indeed,  one  can  do  her  no  good,  and  she  knows  no  one  now.  Manon  Rixe 
saw  her  last  week — so  she  stopped  her  mule  to  tell  me, — and  Manon  thinks- 
she  is  breaking  fast.  You  see, — "  she  hesitated,  she  was  about  to  add  that 
grand'mere  had  never  recovered  the  loss  of  the  child;  but  she  changed  her 
phrase, — "you  see  she  is  wonderfully  old;  and  when  people  have  been  so  strong 
up  to  that  age,  they  break  all  at  once — so  !  " 

And  she  cracked  a  rotten  stick  sharply  across  her  knee.     He  was  silent. 

"She  has  everything  she  can  wish  for,"  pursued  the  wife  of  Valentin,  in 
whose  eyes  creature-comforts  made  a  paradise  upon  earth.  "  She  is  well  off, 
— you  are  so  good  to  her.  It  has  been  a  bravev  tough,  tender  soul, — hers. 
Those  people  that  were  children  in  that  old  revolutionary  time,  have  something 
in  them  greater  than  we  have,  I  think." 

"  They  may  well  have.     The  Marseillaise  was  their  cradle-song." 

"  I  sing  that  to  my  children,  when  the  doors  are  shut  at  night,"  whispered 
Ninette. 

She  had  something  of  republican  blood  in  her,  and  her  great-grandfather 
had  been  slain  by  a  Black  Brunswicker  in  Champagne-Pouilleuse. 

"Aye  ?  Hymns  forbade  at  noonday,  are  ever  so  sung  at  night;  and  often- 
times, what  at  noon  would  have  been  a  lark's  chant  of  liberty,  grows  at  night 
to  a  vampire's  screech  for  blood  !  "  he  murmured.  "  They  are  gay  at  your 
chateau  up  yonder  ?  " 

"  Gay,  indeed,"  assented  Ninette,  who,  with  all  her  touch  of  republicanism, 
liked  her  own  aristocrats.  "  The  English  lord  always  has  kept  a  splendid 
house  whenever  he  has  been  here:  though  he  looks  so  grave,  and  so  tired,  I  do 
not  think  it  can  pleasure  him  much." 

"  He  is  well  loved  by  all  your  people  ?  " 

"  He  is  so.     He  is  of  few  words,  and  proud;  but  he  is  generous  and  just." 

"  His  son  is  not  here  ?  " 

"  No.  The  young  lord  is  never  here.  Of  Estmere  himself  they  do 
say " 

"  Say  what  ? " 

"  Well — have  you  ever  seen  a  wonderful  creature  whom  they  call  the  Duchess 
de  Lira?" 

"  I  have  seen  her.     Why  ? " 

"  She  is  staying  up  at  the  chateau.     She  is  a  very  great  lady,  is  she  not  ?  " 

"  She  is  of  high  station.     What  is  it  they  say  ?  " 

"Oh,  it  may  be  nonsense.  I  do  not  see  how  we  can  tell.  But  they  do  say 
that  my  lord  will  wed  with  her.  Paulin,  the  equerry,  told  us  first;  and  now 
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every  one  is  repeating  it.  It  may  well  be:  she  is  most  lovely,  and  his  horse  is 
always  beside  hers  as  they  ride  through  the  gates." 

Tricotrin  put  out  his  hand,  and  thrust  the  half-shutter  against  the  window. 

"The  light  is  strong,"  he  muttered;  and  he  continued  his  meal,  sitting 
backward  in  the  shadow,  in  silence. 

"  It  maybe  folly,"  continued  Ninette.  "  I  know  nothing  of  her,  of  course; 
she  spoke  gently  to  me,  and  she  gave  little  Raoul  a  great  gold  piece.  But  they 
do  say  that  she  will  only  break  his  heart  if  ever  she  gets  it.  She  loves  to  see 
men  mad  for  her,  they  tell  me.  But  it  may  be  only  gossip,  very  likely.  I 
remember  in  the  old  time,  when  my  lord  was  so  much  here,  before  he  went  to 
that  kingship  in  the  east,  they  were  always  saying  he  would  marry  this  princess 
or  the  other  when  the  great  ladies  visited  at  the  chateau.  People  must  talk. 
Do  you  like  that  shutter  shut  ?  You  were  always  so  fond  of  the  sun." 

She  was  absent  awhile,  busied  in  rescuing  a  pumpkin  from  the  too  vigorous 
play  of  her  four-year-old  son,  on  the  strip  of  turf  outside  her  door.  When  she 
came  back  she  stood  silent,  with  her  hands  in  her  sides  a  little  while,  surveying 
her  guest;  then  she  spoke  very  softly: 

"  Tricotrin — I  wonder  if  you  would  be  angered  if  I  asked  you  something?" 

"  I  am  not  likely  to  be.     Try." 

"  Well — did  you  ever  see  in  that  great  duchess  a  look  of  that  pretty  dead 
thing  you  were  so  good  to, — of  the  child  Viva  ?  " 

"  There  is  a  look — yes." 

"  Ah  !  I  am  glad  to  hear  you  say  that.  Valentin  mocked  at  me.  There 
is  an  enormous  difference,  of  course;  but  there  is  a  look " 

"Valentin  is  the  wiser  of  the  two,"  said  Tricotrin,  as  he  rose  from  the  table, 
with  a  smile.  "A  great  lady  would  be  ill  pleased  to  be  likened  to  a  foundling. 
And  pow,  farewell.  I  will  come  back  at  evening  to  see  your  husband.  1  «>r 
the  present  I  must  go  visit  grand'mere,  since  you  have  heard  it  is  worse  with 
her." 

And  he  went,  dropping  into  Raoul's  hands,  as  he  passed,  a  toy  he  had  taken 
out  of  his  knapsack — a  clock-work  cuirassier,  who  went  through  wondrous 
evolutions,  and  completely  eclipsed  the  pumpkin. 

An  ingenious  toyseller  and  mechanist  had  pressed  it  upon  him  a  few  days 
earlier,  as  the  sole  return  it  was  in  his  power  to  render  for  services  done,  on  a 
hot  summer  night,  to  him  in  a  fire  that  had  broken  out  on  his  premises. 

••  Take  it,  1  pray  you,"  had  urged  the  toymaker.  "  It  is  a  clever  puppet, 
and  you  can  bestow  it  on  some  child; — you  always  like  to  give  pleasure." 

And  Tricotrin  had  put  it  in  his  knapsack,  knowing  that  to  refuse  were  to 
deal  pain. 

Ninette  stood  thoughtfully  regarding  his  shadow  as  he  lengthened  on  the 
sunlit  road.  It  was  the  first  time  lie  had  ever  spoken  of  his  lost  Waif. 
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"If  the  child  should  not  be  dead  after  all  !  "  she  mused;  and  she  remem- 
bered that  the  belief  in  this  death  had  gone  abroad  alone  from  what  the  old 
grand'mere  had  said,  and  that  Tricotrin  himself  had  never  once  spoken  of 
her  fate. 


CHAPTER  LV. 

IN  the  indolent  summer  day,  some  hour  or  more  ere  the  fall  of  evening, 
a  riding  party  paced  slowly  through  one  of  the  wooded  valleys  beyond  Villiers. 

They  were  above,  on  a  steep  rocky  road  that  wound  down  toward  the  deeply- 
scooped  dell,  where  a  little  hamlet  lay;  unseen  under  its  dense  chestnut  and 
sycamore  cover,  and  only  betrayed  by  its  roofs  thrust  up  here  and  there,  gray 
and  soft  in  hue  with  the  lichens,  or  red  with  their  tiles  that  glowed  under  the 
leaves,  bright  as  poppies  underneath  ferns. 

The  horses  were  somewhat  tired;  the  dogs  paused  to  drink  thirstily  from 
the  hillside  brooks;  the  riders  went  downward  over  the  dangerous  picturesque 
way,  with  that  pleasant  sense  of  languor,  and  content,  which  comes  from  such 
slight  fatigue  as  only  makes  the  ear  more  grateful  for  the  soothing  sound  of 
falling  water,  and  the  eye  more  grateful  for  the  perfect  rest  of  dark  cool  green. 

Their  voices  sank;  their  laughter  was  hushed;  through  the  odorous  scent 
of  the  dying  day,  heavy  with  the  opening  buds  of  night-blossoming  flowers,  and 
the  crushed  heart  of  wild  fruits,  fallen^overripe,  they  rode  on  silently. 

As  they  went,  from  the  valley  far  down  below  there  rose  the  faint  echoes 
of  music,  as  a  song  rises  up  from  the  leafy  hedge-sheltered  nest  of  a  bullfinch. 
Aerial,  subdued,  exquisitely  delicate,  it  mingled,  as  its  notes  ascended,  with 
all  the  sweet  sounds  of  the  earth;  the  brook's  bubble,  the  leaves'  murmur,  the 
chime  of  sheep's  bells,  the  singing  of  grasshoppers;  blending  with  all,  broken 
by  none. 

Involuntarily  they  checked  their  horses;  and  listened,  midway  down  the 
descent. 

"  A  French  Rubezahl  !  "  said  one. 

"  An  Orpheus  of  the  Loire,"  added  another. 

"  Hush,  hush  !  "  said  the  foremost  of  them.     "  It  mustbetheStraduarius  !  " 

"  Whose  ? "  they  asked. 

She  struck  her  whip  with  a  gesture  of  annoyance  against  the  bole  of  the 
tree  she  passed. 

"  A  Straduarius,  or, — some  other  perfect  violin.  One  can  tell  that  .even 
here." 

"  But  you  said  the  Straduarius,  madam  ?     Who  is  the  marvellous  player  ?  " 

"I  have  no  telescope  to  ascertain  !     We  shall  see  in  the  valley." 
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Her  host,  riding  by  her  side,  looked  at  her  in  a  certain  perplexity. 

"  It  is  Tricotrin,  I  will  wa-er,"  said  the  Marquis  tie  Valdanha  farther 
behind.  "  Who  else  wt)iikl  play  so  to  those  villagers  at  our  feet?  " 

"  Tricotrin  ?  "  murmured  Estmere,  "  Tricotrin  ?  I  have  heard  that  word  of 
late " 

"Who  has  not?"  laughed  the  other. 

"  Tricotrin  ? "  repeated  Estmere,  thoughtfully.  "  That  is  not  a  real 
name  ?" 

"  Is  it  not  ?  It  is  one  the  people  love  as  they  love  the  Marseillaise.  He  is 
well-known  hereabouts:  you  must  have  met  with  him." 

"I  have  done  so.  He  is  an  ally  of  Lelis.  A  man  of  peculiar  life,  if  I  were 
told  aright  ? " 

"  A  man  with  the  wit  of  a  Piron,  the  politics  of  a  Jean  Jacques,  the  elo- 
quence of  a  Mirabeau,  the  Utopia  of  a  Vergniaud  ! — a  man  with  the  head  of  a 
god  and  the  blouse  of  a  workman,  the  brain  of  a  scholar  and  the  life  of 
a  scamp,  the  soul  of  a  poet  and  the  schemes  of  a  socialist." 

"I  see  !  " 

"A  cosmopolitan " 

"  That  is — speaks  the  tongues  of  all  nations,  and  keeps  the  laws  of  none  !  " 

"  A  character " 

"  Who  has  lost  the  fact  ere  he  gains  the  title  !  " 

"An  universal  genius " 

"  Who  is  of  equally  universal  inutility  !  " 

"A  republican " 

"  Who  finding  labor  distasteful  preaches  the  community  of  goods,  and  the 
equalization  of  riches  !  Thanks:  you  have  sketched  me  the  man  in  four 
phrases." 

"  And  you  have  slandered  him,  my  lord,  in  four  epigrams  ! "  said  the  Duchess 
tie  Lira  beside  him,  interrupting  their  converse. 

He  glanced  at  her  with  increasing  surprise. 

"  I  would  slander  no  one,  even  in  jest,"  he  said  gravely.  "You  know  this 
— musician  ?" 

"I  know  something  of  him, — all  France  does,"  she  answered  him;  and  the 
woman  of  the  world  felt  her  cheek  redden  and  her  conscience  smite  her.  at 
the  first  evasion  of  truth  made  to  the  first  man  she  loved.  Such  semi-falsehoods 
she  and  all  her  kind  used  by  the  sc<>  'lay,  dainty  masks  in  the  masked 

ball  of  life;  but — to  lie,  to  touch  the  shadow  of  a  lie,  with  him?     She  felt  as 
though  she  had  sinned  against  him. 

"  I  must  know  something  also,  since  he  has  interest  for  you,"  he  said,  with 
a  certain  wonder  still  on  him  as  to  what  this  interest  could  be.     "I  cont 
have  no  special  regard  in  usual  for  enthusiasts  and  eccentrics;  the  brass  slipper, 
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abandoned  on  the  brink  of  the  volcano  of  originality,  is  commonly  typical  of 
the  forsaken  common  sense  that  is  left  behind  in  the  plunge  of  your  Empedocles 
of  Fanaticism  !  And  the  man  who  turns  his  back  on  the  world,  has  generally 
seen  the  world's  back  ere  he  does  so  ! " 

"  You  are  unjust,"  she  said,  curtly.  "  It  is  precisely  these  men  who  free 
the  world  ! " 

"  What !  Must  one  have  rent  the  decencies  of  moral  order  ere  one  can  cut 
the  withes  of  illiberal  thought  ?  " 

"That  is  a  satire;  not  an  argument.  Does  he  of  necessity  violate  moral 
order,  because  he  breaks  through  social  conventionalities  ?  Yours  is  an 
assumption,  not  a  deduction." 

"Possibly:  but  I  confess  that  I  fail  to  see  the  inevitable  relationship  of  a 
coat  out  at  elbows,  with  a  mind  out  of  the  common;  and  I  do  not  admire  eman- 
cipators, whose  first  emancipated  captives  are  their  own  passions  and  fancies 
from  the  limbo  of  law  !  " 

"  There  spoke  all  the  prejudices  of  your  Order  !  " 

"  Prejudices  in  favor  of  social  decencies  ? — they  are  like  prejudices  in  favor 
of  cleanliness; — beggars  marvel  that  we  care  for  our  baths,  but  is  that  an  argu- 
ment against  ablution?' 

"  Prejudices  ! — because  you  assume  that  a  man  who  is  eccentric  must  needs 
be  likewise  immoral;  as  you  would  assume,  I  suppose,  that  a  man  who  is  poor 
in  purse  must  of  necessity  be  also  filthy  in  person.  I  do  not  perceive  the 
inevitable  connection." 

The  path  had  suddenly  narrowed  so  that  but  one  rider  could  pass  at  a  time; 
her  horse  preceded  his,  and  the  discussion  was  broken. 

"  She  betrays  an  almost  personal  interest  in  this  vagabond,"  meditated  Est- 
mere,  restlessly.  "  What  can  she  know  ofjiim  ? — what  link  can  they  possibly 
have  in  common  '  " 

It  was  this  wonder  which,  unknown  to  him,  had  lent  an  unaccustomed 
acerbity  to  the  enunciation  of  his  patrician  distaste  for  the  levities  and  laxa- 
ties  of  eccentric  genius. 

For  the  first  time  she  had  differed  with  him:  for  the  first  time  she  had  flung 
at  his  Order  a  phrase  that  spoke  of  it  as  kindred  to  him,  but  as  alien  to  her. 

"  It  must  be  but  a  woman's  caprice,"  he  mused,  as  he  followed  her.  "  What 
tie  can  that  brilliant  creature  have  with  the  vagaries  of  bohemianism  ? " 

She,  herself,  went  onward  with  a  strange  emotion  at  her  heart:  she  felt  as 
though  she  were,  in  some  sort,  traitress  to  them  both;  she  recognized  even  at 
that  distance,  with  unerring  instinct,  the  silvery  melodies  of  the  violin;  she 
thought  of  the  time  when  that  music  had  preceded  the  grape-laden  wagons  of 
the  vintage-feast,  and  the  great  noble  who  was  now  her  host  had  cried,  "  She 
cannot  be  of  the  People  !  " 
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The  music  still  stole  up  from  the  valley,  toward  which  they  drew  nearer 
with  every  step  that  their  animals  set  into  the  deep  wet  muss  of  the  hillside. 

On  her  face  an  unusual  softness,  an  unwonted  regret  deepened  as  she  heard. 
She  knew  that  she  had  two  sins  upon  her,  sins  of  the  coward  and  of  the  traitor: 
— false  shame  and  long  ingratitude.  Sins  low,  and  dastardly,  and  unworthy  of 
her  ! — sins  for  which  her  conscience  smote  her  heavily. 

Since  the  eyes  of  Estmere  had  met  hers,  new  thoughts  had  stirred  in  her:  the 
ice  of  the  world's  frost  had  melted  in  great  part  from  her;  she  had  been  moved 
to  deeper  thought,  quickened  to  warmer  feeling,  than  she  would  have  imag- 
ined it  possible  she  could  stoop  to  from  the  elevation  of  her  superb  disdain. 

Because  she  herself  had  learned  the  meaning  of  love,  she  had  felt  wherein 
to  love  she  had  been  traitress.  Because  she  herself  had  learned  to  desire  a 
tenderness  withheld,  she  had  seen  where  to  tenderness  she  had  been  false  and 
full  of  cruelty. 

All  things  had  fallen  to  her  hands  in  lavish  gifts,  save  this  one  thing  she 
craved;  in  its  denial  it  taught  her  a  mercy  that  her  life  had  been  without  from 
the  earliest  days,  when  she  had  torn  down  with  childish  hands  a  score  of  sum- 
mer lilies  that  she  might  triumph  in  the  mock  wealth  of  gold  their  broken 
stamens  yielded  her. 

Yet  the  nobler  feeling  was  not  without  its  baser  to  alloy  it.  There  was 
shame — of  which  in  turn  she  was  ashamed — that  this  bitter  past  she  loathed 
could  never  be  effaced.  There  was  the  intolerable  dread  lest  when  she  ]> 
— as  pass  she  must — through  the  valley  where  he  played,  one  look  upon  her 
face  should  show  old  memories  of  the  player.  And  in  her  own  wayward 
fashion  she  had  deep  attachment  to  him  still:  his  voice  could  move  her,  his 
regard  could  touch  her  still,  as  those  of  a  deserted  husband  stir  the  half- 
dormant  soul  of  a  woman  who  has  long  forsaken,  and  forgotten  him,  in  the 
dazzling  oblivion  of  a  far-distant  life. 

As  the  wife  loves  no  more,  yet  still  half  vaguely  regrets;  would  abhor  to 
return,  yet  half  wistfully  repents  of  desertion;  so  did  she,  whenever  she  met  the 
gaze  of  the  savior  whom  she  had  denied. 

She  shuddered  as  their  cavalcade  wound  down  into  the  hollow  of  the  valley, 
and  the  little  hamlet  lying  in  it  came  into  their  full  view. 

"Ah-ha!  There  is  King  Tricotrin  !"  cried  the  rider  who  had  spoken  of 
him.  "  I  thought  so;  with  all  his  Court  about  him — look  well,  Estmere,  you 
will  see  the  happiest  man  on  earth." 

Kstmere  glanced  at  the  Duchess  de  Lir£  as  he  answered: 

••  Then  I  shall  see  the  man  who  has  fewest  responsibilities.  Possibly  your 
hero  recognizes  none  ?  It  is  the  way  of  his  fraternity." 

"You  forget  the  dead  well  in  the  stone-mason's  court,  my  lord;  and  what 
you  were  pleased  then  to  grant  was  '  heroism.'  " 
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She  spoke  quickly,  and  with  bitterness,  stung  by  his  tone  into  recalling  the 
scene,  whose  recollection  had  escaped  him  at  the  moment. 

He  started,  and  bowed  his  head. 

"  I  had  indeed  forgot  it.  I  thank  you  for  the  reminder.  The  man  who 
could  so  imperil  his  life  for  a  fellow-creature  must  have  courage,  and  therefore 
nobility,  in  him." 

"  But  it  cannot  be  allowed,  I  suppose,  for  all  that,  to  counterbalance  the 
misdemeanor  of  being  a  bohemian  !  A  decorous  citizen  would  have  probably 
stood  on  the  brink,  and  not  have  presumed  to  interfere  so  rashly  with  the  designs 
of  '  Providence  ! ' ' 

"  You  are  pleased  to  be  sarcastic,"  he  replied  to  her,  with  some  tinge  of 
impatience.  "  I  trust  that  I  should  be  the  last  to  depreciate  so  generous,  so 
grand  an  action;  but,  at  the  same  time,  I  admit  that  I  have  known  very  high 
deeds  of  courage,  even  of  self-devotion,  done  by  men  who  had  very  little  sterling 
worth  in  them.  Are  all  the  private  soldiers  of  an  army  heroes,  with  martyrs' 
souls,  think  you  ?  Indeed,  we  know  them  as  the  dregs  of  the  worst  part  of  a 
nation;  yet,  is  there  a  battlefield  or  a  campaign  that  does  not  yield  us  hundreds 
of  examples  of  splendid  daring,  and  even  of  infinite  self-sacrifice?  It  seems, 
then,  that  the  deliverer  of  the  stone-mason  was  known  to  you  at  the  time  of 
that  accident?  I  was  unaware  of  that,  or  I  should  still  better  have  compre- 
hended your  fear  for  him." 

She  understood  the  surprise,  the  bewilderment,  the  vague  sense  of  suspicion 
and  of  wonder  which  spoke  in  his  words.  She  could  have  bitten  her  lips 
through  for  having  recalled  this  incident  to  him. 

"  Better  have  comprehended  them  ?  "  she  repeated,  with  an  effort  that  was 
successful  to  answer  him  with  no  trace  of  embarrassment.  "  What  !  Is  it  so 
unintelligible,  then,  that  one  can  have  some  feeling  in  our  world  for  those  in 
peril,  some  sympathy  in  our  own  empty  egotism,  with  honor,  energy,  and 
endurance  ? " 

He  regarded  her  earnestly. 

"  If  the  Duchess  de  Lira,"  he  replied,  at  length,  "  have  too  well  succeeded 
in  persuading  the  world  that  she  is  heartless  and  pitiless,  she  cannot  complain. 
She  has  striven  studiously  to  misrepresent  herself.  I,  for  one  at  the  least, 
shall  rejoice  to  believe  her  self-slandered." 

She  made  no  response. 

At  that  moment  another  sharp  bend  in  the  path  brought  them  in  full  view 
of  the  village,  and  the  young  nobleman,  who  had  called  him  "  King  Tricotrin," 
challenged  their  attention  afresh,  and  pointed  out,  with  his  riding-whip,  the 
high  red  roof  and  the  brown  wooden  gallery  of  the  village  tavern,  half-buried 
in  hollyhocks,  and  cherry-trees,  and  climbing  gourds,  where  Tricotrin  was 
playing  to  the  crowd. 
6—18 
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A  small  hushed  crowd  of  villagers,  old  men  and  old  "women,  maidens  and 
mothers,  strong  men  and  little  children;  all  the  dwellers  of  the  valley,  who,  at 
the  first  notes  of  the  violin,  had  left  their  spinning-wheels,  their  house-work, 
their  seat  in  the  sun,  their  play  with  the  dogs,  their  love-whispers  under  the 
boughs,  and  had  gathered  about  him  hushed  and  entranced. 

The  valley  was  full  of  loveliness,  of  poetry,  of  pastoral  peace;  it  was  as  a 
Theocritan  idyl,  as  a  Cuyp's  conception,  in  the  full  luscious  light  of  the  declin- 
ing day.  But,  there  were  in  the  lives  that  peopled  it,  exceeding  labor,  infinite 
pain,  pressure  of  hunger  oftentimes,  continual  toil  that  dulled  the  senses  to  the 
beauty  around,  fatigue  that  had  no  haven  of  rest  to  which  to  look. 

Therefore  they  needed  him,  therefore  they  needed  his  music  to  raise  their 
hearts  from  the  earth  that  they  tilled,  to  give  them  ears  for  the  voices  of  winds 
and  of  waters,  to  translate  to  them  the  unknown  tongues  of  the  flowers,  to  pierce 
the  deadened  heaviness  of  souls  slumbering  from  the  stupor  of  ovei  constant 
travail.  Therefore  they  needed  him;  and  he  gave  them  what  they  needed,  as 
he  had  given  to  the  people  who  loved  him  through  so  many  seasons  of  so 
many  years. 

Vainly  had  kings,  and  those  who  served   kings,  sought  to  win  him  to  bring 
that  melody  to  palaces.     He  would  not  take  it  thither.     He  kept  it  for  th 
whose  gray,  hard,  aching  lives  the  pulse  of  joy  was  still,  the  sense  of  beauty 
numb;  till,  beneath  its  spells,  those    pulses  quickened    once  again,  that  long- 
dulled  sense  revived. 

The  thyrsus  of  Dionysus  was  not  wanted  where  the  roses,  and  the  lilies,  and 
the  myrtles  blossomed;  where  the  young  goat  browsed  hoots, 

and  the  earth  was  purple  with  trailing  vines.      It  was  the  black  sea-cir 
the  salt-marsh,  where  the  water-bird  moaned  in  loneliness,  the  parched  plain,  on 
whose  sands  the  slave  sank  dead,  that  the  wand  of  the  Winc-dod  touched,  and 
made  laugh  out  in  loveliness. 

The  only  road  through  the  valley  homeward  to  Villiers  led  directly  past  the 
doorway  where  the  player  stood.  She  would  have  given  years  of  her  life  not 
to  have  passed  him  there  and  thus;  but  she  was  a  woman  of  the  world,  si, 
a  graceful  actress;  she  chose  rather  to  trust  to  her  own  power  of  self-control, 
than  to  risk  exciting  comment  and  surprise — perchance  suspicion — by  any 
evidence  of  the  reluctance  that  she  felt. 

"  Let  us  see  this  marvellous  musician;  let  us  hear  him  nearer  still,"  Ul 
one  of  the  great  ladies  of  the  party  to  the  young  Marquis  de  Valdanha:    and 
with  one  consent  the  band  of  riders   reined  up  as  they  passed  the  sign  of  the 
Silver  Stag,  swinging  above  its  gourds,  and  fruit-trees,  and  blossoming  syringa. 

Tricotrin  played  on  as  though  he  saw  none  of  them,  with  his  head  bent  . 
his  bow,  and  his  fan-  shaded  by  the  broad  leaf  of  his  hat.      He  hail  recognized 
them  even  while  they  had  been  far  distant  on  the  hillside  path. 
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"  Good  day,  Tricotrin  !  "  cried  Valdanha,  with  careless  good  humor.  "  You 
have  played  for  the  villagers.  Now  play  for  their  seigneur." 

The  music  ceased.     Tricotrin  lifted  his  head  with  a  smile. 

"Good  day,  Valdanha  !     I  play  for  the  millions — not  for  the  units  !  " 

And  he  laid  his  fiddle  down  behind  him,  on  the  oak  settle  of  the  porch. 
The  people  fell  aside;  the  horses  grouped  around  the  doorway;  he  uncovered 
his  head  to  the  women,  where  he  stood  with  the  careless  grace  that  was  as 
natural  to  him  as  it  is  to  a  noble  untamed  forest  beast. 

"  Nonsense  ! "  cried  the  young  noble,  pressing  forward,  not  knowing  with 
whom  he  had  to  deal.  "  Your  music  is  worthy  of  Paganini,  of  Bamboche;  do 
not  deny  it  to  us  !  " 

And  he  cast  his  purse  at  the  feet  of  the  violin  player. 

"  You  have  dropped  something,"  said  Tricotrin,  quietly,  lifting  the  purse  up 
to  its  owner  on  the  end  of  his  bow. 

Valdanha  laughed,  a  little  discomfited. 

"  Pooh  !  Keep  it,"  he  said,  with  a  certain  embarrassment.  "  We  give  a 
hundred  times  what  is  in  it  every  week  to  an  opera-singer,  who  has  not  a  hun- 
dredth part  of  your  genius." 

Tricotrin  laughed  in  answer — a  scornful  amusement  in  the  laughter. 

"You  of  the  imperial  court  think  everything  is  to  be  bought  and  sold? — 
even  your  own  wives  !  Well,  my  music  is  out  of  the  fashion;  it  is  not  to  be  had 
for  coin.  Take  your  purse  up,  my  young  sir." 

"  Not  I  !  "  said  the  marquis,  pettishly,  as  he  reined  his  horse  back,  angered 
to  be  made  absurd  in  the  eyes  of  his  companions. 

"Very  well,  then;  take  it,  old  Yetta,"  said  Tricotrin,  tossing  it  to  the  oldest 
woman  in  the  village  group,  an  octogenarian,  whose  sons  had  all  been  slaught- 
ered in  Africa.  "It  is  not  the  first  time  alms-giving  has  been  born  out  of 
pique.  I  suppose  one  need  not  quarrel  with  the  root  in  face  of  the  result. 
The  edelweiss  springs  out  of  Alpine  ice " 

They  were  silent;  regarding  him  with  the  languid  wonder,  the  serene  curi- 
osity, of  men  and  women  ill  used  to  any  failure  in  deference  shown  to  them, 
yet  attracted  by  the  promise  of  some  new  and  singular  thing. 

The  Duchess  de  Lira  alone  kept  aloof,  letting  her  horse  nibble  at  the  shoots 
of  the  drooping  lime-boughs,  and  looking  herself  upward  to  their  pyramids  of 
starry  blossom. 

"But  will  you  only  play  for  the  peasantry  or  for  the  populace?"  asked 
Estmere,  drawing  nearer,  remembering  his  latest  interview  with  the  man  whom 
he  mistrusted  as  a  character,  and  regarded  as  a  vagabond,  yet  who  interested 
him  despite  himself. 

Tricotrin,  at  length,  met  his  eyes; — in  his  own  laughed  his  brilliant  enig- 
matical smile. 
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"  Will  you  tell  me  who  want  to  be  played  to  more  ?     Music  is  education." 

"Certainly.  But — no  ignorant  mind,  no  untrained  ear,  can  appreciate 
melodies  as  perfect  as  yours  seem  to  be?  " 

"Can  an  ignorant,  or  an  untrained  brain  follow  the  theory  of  light,  or  the 
metamorphosis  of  plants  ? — yet  it  may  rejoice  in  the  rays  of  a  summer  sun,  in 
the  scent  of  a  nest  of  wild  flowers  !  So  may  it  do  in  my  music.  Shall  1  ask 
higher  payment  than  the  God  of  the  sun  and  the  violets  asks  for  himself  ?  " 

Estmere  looked  at  him  with  an  increasing  interest. 

"  A  noble  answer,"  he  said,  with  a  bend  of  his  haughty  head.  "  Hut 
still,  despite  this,  you  must  sometimes  desire  a  more  appreciative  audi- 
ence ? " 

"Appreciative!  Oh-he  !  how  shall  we  call  that?  There  are  many  kinds 
of  appreciation.  The  man  of  science  appreciates  when  he  marvels  before  the 
exquisite  structure  of  the  sea-shell,  the  perfect  organism  of  the  flower;  but 
the  young  girl  appreciates,  too,  when  she  holds  the  shell  to  her  ear  for  its 
music,  when  she  kisses  the  flower  for  its  fragrance.  Appreciation  !  It  is  an 
affair  of  the  reason,  indeed;  but  it  is  an  affair  of  the  emotions  also." 

"  And  you  prefer  what  is  born  of  the  latter  ?  " 

"Not  always;  but  for  my  music  I  do.     It  speaks  in  an  unknown  ton 
Science  may  have    its   alphabet,  but   it   is  feeling    that  translates   its  poems. 
Delaroche,  who  leaves  off  his  work  to  listen;  Descamps,  in  whose 
tears;  Ingres,  who  dreams  idyls  while  I  play;  a  young  poet  whose  face  reflects 
my  thoughts,  an  old   man   whose  youth   I  bring  back,  an  hour  of  pain  that 
I  soothe,  an  hour  of  laughter  that  I  give; — these  are  my  recompense.     Think 
you  I  would  exchange  them  for  the  gold  showers  and  the  diamond  boxes  of  a 
Farinelli  ? " 

"Surely  not.  All  I  meant  was  that  you  might  gain  a  world-wide  celebrity 
did  you  choose " 

"  *.  lain  a  honey-coating  that  every  fly  may  eat  me  and  every  gnat  may  sting  ? 
I  thank  you.  I  have  a  taste  to  be  at  peace,  and  not  to  become  food  to  sate 
the  public  famine  for  a  thing  to  tear." 

Estmere  smiled;  he  did  not  understand  the  man  who  thus  addressed  him, 
but  he  was  attracted  despite  all  his  strongest  prejudi< 

"  You  are  right  !  Under  the  coat  of  honey  is  a  shirt  of  turpentine.  Still 
— to  see  so  great  a  gift  as  yours  wasted " 

•'  Wasted  ?  Because  the  multitudes  have  it,  such  as  it  is,  instead  of  the 
units  ?  Droll  arithmetic  !  I  am  with  you  in  thinking  that  minorities  should 
have  a  good  share  of  power,  for  all  that  is  wisest  and  purest  is  ever  in  a 
minority,  as  we  know;  but  I  do  not  see,  as  you  see,  that  minorities  should 
command  a  monopoly — of  sweet  sounds  or  of  anything  else." 

"  I  spoke  to  the  musician,  not  to  the  politician,"  said   Estmere,  with  the 
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calm,  chill  contempt  of  his  colder  manner: — the  cold  side  of  his  character  was 
touched,  and  his  sympathies  were  alienated  at  once. 

Tricotrin,  indifferent  to  the  hint  as  to  the  rebuff,  looked  at  him 
amusedly. 

"Oh,  I  know  you  well,  Lord  Estmefe;  I  told  you  so  not  long  ago,  to  your 
great  disgust.  You  and  your  Order  think  no  man  should  ever  presume  to 
touch  politics  unless  his  coat  be  velvet,  and  his  rent-roll  large,  like  yours. 
But,  you  see,  we  of  the  ecole  buissonniere  generally  do  as  we  like;  and  we  get 
pecking  at  public  questions  for  the  same  reason  as  our  brother  birds  peck  at 
the  hips  and  the  haws — because  we  have  no  granaries  as  you  have.  You  do 
not  like  Socialism  ?  Ah  !  And  yet  affect  to  follow  it." 

"  I  ! "  Estmere  looked  at  this  wayside  wit,  this  winehouse  philosopher,  with 
a  regard  that  asked  plainly,  "  are  you  fool  or  knave  ? " 

"To  be  sure,"  answered  Tricotrin.  "  You  have  chapel  and  chaplain  yonder 
at  your  chateau,  I  believe  ?  The  Book  of  the  Christians  is  the  very  manual 
of  Socialism:  'Y0u  read  the  gospel,  Marat?'  they  cried.  'To  be  sure,'  said 
Marat.  '  It  is  the  most  republican  book  in  the  world,  and  sends  all  the  rich 
people  to  hell.'  If  you  do  not  like  my  politics,  beau  sire,  do  not  listen  to  the 
Revolutionist  of  Galilee." 

What  Estmere  would  have  answered  was  never  heard.  At  that  moment  the 
Duchess  de  Lira  turned  her  horse's  head  quickly,  and  glanced  at  Tricotrin  with 
a  swift  flashing  regard,  that  conveyed  all  to  him,  naught  to  others. 

"  Have  you  no  word  for  me  ? " 

She  spoke  on  an  impulse,  half  of  remorseful  shame  for  her  own  silence,  half 
of  unreasonable  feminine  impatience  at  the  absence  of  all  recognition  from  him. 
She  knew  that  his  abstinence  from  it  was  out  of  noble  delicacy  toward  her,  gen- 
erous submission  to  her  will  and  to  her  welfare;  she  would  have  been  incensed 
had  he  claimed  intimacy  with  her,  yet  she  was  irritated  that  he  could  thus 
ignore  her  presence. 

With  the  remorseless  vanity  of  a  beautiful  wayward  woman,  she  could  not 
bear  to  see  indifference  even  in  one  to  whose  peace  it  was  indispensable,  and  in 
whom  her  pride  refused  to  acknowledge  before  the  world  a  friend.  This  alien- 
ation between  them  had  been  from  her  own  wish,  by  her  own  work:  yet  his 
acceptance  of  it  always  stung  her  with  a  vivid  sense  of  humiliation. 

Therefore,  though  to  pass  him  as  a  stranger  was  what  she  had  desired,  her 
self-love  and  her  remorse  forced  her  to  break  through  the  barrier  she  had  her- 
self imposed:  she  voluntarily  drew  all  eyes  upon  her,  as  with  something  of  the 
enchanting  petulance  of  her  early  years  she  asked: 

"  Have  you  no  word  for  me  ? " 

He  uncovered  his  head  to  her  again,  and  smiled. 

"  Many  words,  madam,  if  you  wish  for  them;  but  my  phrases  are  not  the 
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chocolate-almonds  palatable  to  great  ladies.    Besides  !  arc  you  so  unaristocratic 
as  to  remember  an  old  debt  ?     What  will  these  noblemen  think  of  you  ? " 

Estmere's  regard  was   fastened  on  them  both  with  a  surprise   he  did  not 
attempt  to  veil;  what  she  did,  what  she  said,  had  an  interest  for  him  no  other 
living  being's  acts  and  words  possessed,  and  he  beheld  with  no  less  disquietude 
than  amazement  this  address,  to  a  lawless  bohemian,  from  a  woman  whom 
her  own  society  found  so  languidly  cold,  so  mercilessly  scornful. 

She,  a  patrician,  as  proud  as  himself,  far  aloof  from  all  weakness  of  hi 
or  derogation   to   her   dignity,  yet   had   some   close   bond   in   common  with  a 
strolling  musician,  a  roaming  eccentricity,   a  scamp  in  a  linen  blouse,  with 
a  monkey  in  his  pocket,  and  the  salt  of  a  lawless  wit  on  his  tongue  ! 

Tricotrin  divined  the  thought  in  his  mind,  and  turned  toward  him. 

"  I  said  so  !  Madam,  you  will  lose  my  lord's  esteem  forever  if  you  do  not 
take  care.  Karl  Eustace,  see  here;  long  years  ago,  when  this  fair  empress, 
whom  you  know  now,  was  childish  enough  to  object  to  a  premature  death,  I 
chanced  to  save  her  life  one  summer's  day;  by  mere  accident  and  without  risk, 
so  that  she  has  nothing  to  thank  me  for, — still,  she  remembers  it.  She  errs  to 
her  Order  in  harboring  such  a  plebeianism  as  gratitude;  but  in  consideration  that 
her  life  has  turned  out  worth  having,  you  may  perhaps  be  brought  in  time  to 
understand  and  to  pardon  it  !  " 

The  light  sarcasm,  the  easy  disowning  of  all  his  vast  claims,  the  swift  desire 
to  save  her  even  from  the  passing  suspicion  of  her  companions,  touched  all  her 
latent  conscience,  stung  all  her  latent  generosity,  touched  and  stung  them  as 
no  assertion  of  his  rights  and  of  her  debt  could  ever  have  done. 

Her  higher  nature  flashed  out  in  the  reply  she  gave,  as  she  glanced  from 
the  one  to  the  other: 

"  Were  it  possible  that  I  could  incur  my  Lord  Estmere's  censure  for  a  sen- 
timent that  the  very  beasts  and  birds  can  feel  toward  their  benefactors,  I  could 
not  lose  his  esteem  so  utterly  as  he  would  assuredly  lose  mine  !  " 

She  paused  suddenly,  her  face  hot  with  shame;  she  felt  the  poverty,  the 
futility  of  any  acknowledgment  to  him,  while  still  actually  she  denied  him,  like 
the  apostle  who  was  ashamed  of  his  Master — while  still,  untold,  unguessed,  the 
width  and  the  depth  of  his  benefits  to  her  lay  buried  for  sake  of  her  pride. 

Kstmere  bowed  to  her, — in  his  heart  dissatisfied  and  perpl- 

"The  duchess  is  right;  I  should  indeed  merit  her  disdain  were  I  capable 
of  such  baseness.  In  her  childhood  you  saved  her  life?  The  world  is  greatly 
your  debtor.  May  I  ask  how  it  chanced  ? " 

"Ouf !  nothing  to  speak  of;  she  was  lost  in  a  wood,  and  would  have  made 
a  choice  meal  for  a  wolf;  that  is  all.  Mistigri  here  had  more  to  do  with  the 
rescue  than  I.  The  world  my  debtor !  A  pretty  phrase  from  a  great  lord's 
lips;  but  was  it  the  debtor  of  Antiochus  for  Cleopatra?  These  beautiful 
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women  are  no  good  to  the  world,  they  are  what  the  peasants  here  think  comets 
are: — dazzling  messengers  of  evil,  that  bring  fire,  and  war,  and  pestilence  in 
their  train.  The  beauty  of  woman, — it  is  the  passion-flower  of  our  lives;  but 
it  has  poison  in  one  leaf  of  it,  and  healing  in  another.  Madame  de  Lira  is 
your  guest?" 

In  the  quick  transition  there  was  a  sequence  of  thought  which  Estmere 
caught,  though  it  was  unuttered;  his  own  impulse  to  let  himself  be  beguiled 
by  this  beauty,  whether  it  brought  him  the  poisoned  or  the  healing  touch, 
spurred  his  comprehension. 

He  gave  a  cold  assent  to  the  question,  wondering  still  what  manner  of  man 
this  could  be  who  talked  thus  at  the  door  of  a  peasant's  ale-house,  and  who 
presumed  to  convey  to  himself  a  veiled  warning  against  a  passion  whose  exist- 
ence no  sign  even  had  ever  betrayed  to  its  object. 

"You  stay  in  the  valley  yourself,  Tricotrin  ?"  asked  Valdanha,  at  the  same 
moment. 

"  Pardieu  !  I  never  stay  anywhere  !  "  laughed  Tricotrin.  "  The  peregri- 
nomanie,  as  sturdy  Guy  Patin  styled  it,  is  the  only  salt  of  life;  always  on  the 
wing,  like  a  swallow — it  is  to  keep  perpetual  youth,  perpetual  spring.  You  flee 
from  the  winter,  and  follow  where  the  sun  goes.  Do  you  know,  to  my  think- 
ing, the  Peruvian's  notion  of  paradise  eclipses  every  other; — endless,  buoyant 
movement,  through  never-ending  fields  of  light  !  There  is  a  grand  conception! 
— how  vulgar  beside  it  is  the  Christian,  how  unpoetic  even  the  Hellenic,  picture 
of  immortality  !  " 

"  You  are  always  a  wanderer  ? "  asked  Estmere,  impelled,  against  his  own 
will,  to  interest  himself  in  one  who  half  offended,  half  pleased,  half  alienated, 
half  attracted  him. 

"  To  be  sure  I  am.     Why  not  ? " 

"  There  would  be  scant  obedience  to  the  duties  of  citizenship  if  all  men 
were  like  you,"  said  the  other  with  a  smile. 

"And  no  opportunity  for  an  Oligarchy,  which  you  would  resent  still  more! 
Well — see  you  here,  my  Lord  Earl.  You  are  born  in  the  purple,  you  have 
the  sceptre  of  power,  the  Aaron's  rod  of  wealth,  you  can  summon  all  fair 
things  about  you,  you  can  have  all  the  delights  of  the  soul  and  the  senses;  and 
if  Satiety  curse  them  all  for  you,  it  is  only  because  you  begin  them  too  early, 
and  ask  more  of  them  than  it  is  reasonable  to  ask  of  any  things  of  earth.  You 
possess  all  you  desire;  and  have  no  foe  to  rob  from  you:  save  the  devil  of 
disgust,  that  hides  underneath  all  possession.  But  if  you  were  a  poor  man, 
with  your  soul  and  your  senses  all  quickened,  but  no  incantation  rod  of  gold 
in  your  hand,  it  would  be  different  with  you;  you  might  like  then  to  find  your 
kingdom  in  your  liberty,  your  treasure-house  in  the  light  of  the  sun,  your 
artists  in  the  colors  of  the  sky,  your  empire  in  the  stretch  of  forest,  sea,  or 
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desert;  your  poem  in  a  flower,  your  music  in  a  torrent,  your  temple  in  a  palm 
grove.  I  lave  you  ever  thought  of  that?  Have  you  ever  thought  how  dear, 
to  men  who  have  not  wealth,  are  color,  sound,  and  sense  and  dreams  ? — the 
miraged  cities  that  only  those  who  travel  in  long  drought  behold  as  compen- 
sation. You  need  them  not — you  live  in  palaces." 

Estmere  listened,  in  a  grave  wondering  courtesy:  the  poetic  nature  scarcely 
belonged  to  him;  he  had  led  the  life  which  kills  it,  his  temperament  was  that 
of  the  statesman,  not  of  the  speculator,  of  the  lawgiver,  not  of  the  visionary. 
He  could  not  wholly  comprehend  the  tenor  of  the  fantastic,  vivid,  half-meta- 
phorical answer  given  him;  yet  there  was  too  much  sympathy  in  his  mind— 
from  which  no  noble  thought  was  alien — for  him  to  ridicule  or  slight  it. 

••  You  are  happy,"  he  said,  with  a  sigh  that  was  almost  of  envy.  "There  is 
no  wand  of  gold  that  summons  such  fair  shapes  as  can  the  poet's  power  of 
fancy.  Only — I  incline  to  think  you  live  twenty  centuries  too  late,  or — twenty 
centuries  too  early."  Viva  turned  on  him  a  swift  and  eager  glance. 

"  Of  course  ! "  she  said,  with  a  certain  emotion,  whose  meaning  he  could 
not  analyze.  "  Was  there  ever  yet  a  man  of  genius  who  was  not  either  the 
relic  of  some  great  dead  age,  or  the  precursor  of  some  noble  future  one,  in 
which  he  alone  has  faith  ? " 

"Chut!"  said  Tricotrin,  rapidly;  he  could  not  trust  himself  to  hear  her 
speak  in  his  own  defence.  "  Fine  genius  mine  !  To  fiddle  to  a  few  villagers, 
and  dash  color  on  an  ale-house  shutter  !  I  have  the  genius  of  indolence,  if  you 
like;  as  to  my  belonging  to  a  bygone  age, — well  !  I  am  not  sure  that  I  have 
not  got  the  soul  in  me  of  some  barefooted  friar  of  Moyen  Age,  who  went  about 
where  he  listed,  praying  here,  laughing  there,  painting  a  missal  with  a  Pagan 
love-god,  and  saying  a  verse  of  Horace  instead  of  a  chant  of  the  Church.  Or, 
maybe,  I  am  more  like  some  Greek  gossiper,  who  loitered  away  his  days  in  the 
sun,  and  ate  his  dates  in  the  market-place,  and  listened  here  and  there  to  a  phi- 
losopher, and — just  by  taking  no  thought — hit  on  a  truer  philosophy  than  came 
out  of  Porch  or  Garden.  Ah  !  my  Lord  of  Estmere,  you  have  two  hundred  ser- 
vants over  there  at  Villiers,  I  have  been  told ;  do  you  not  think  I  am  better  served 
here  by  one  little  brown-eyed,  brown-cheeked  maiden,  who  sings  her  Beranger 
like  a  lark,  while  she  brings  me  her  dish  of  wild  strawberries  ?  There  is  fame 
too  for  you, — his — the  King  of  the  Chansons  !  When  a  girl  washes  her  linen 
in  the  brook, — when  a  herdsman  drives  his  flock  through  the  lanes, — when  a 
boy  throws  his  line  in  a  fishing-stream, — when  a  grisette  sits  and  works  at  her 
attic  lattice, — when  a  student  dreams  under  the  linden  leaves, — he  is  on  their 
lips,  in  their  hearts,  in  their  fancies  and  joys.  What  a  power  !  What  a 
dominion  !  Wider  than  any  that  emperors  boast !  " 

"  And,"  added  Estmere,  with  a  smile,  "  if  you  were  not  Tricotrin  you  would 
be  Beranger  ?" 
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"Assuredly.  A  lyric  poet,  if  he  have  art,  or  rather  nature  enough  in  him, 
to  wind  himself  into  the  lives  and  the  souls  of  the  people,  reigns  as  no 
Alexander,  no  Caesar,  no  Sulla  ever  did  yet.  A  statesman  rules, — ay,  for  a 
lifetime;  but  it  is  only  the  poet  whose  sceptre  stretches  over  generations 
unborn.  But  good  day  to  you — or  rather  good  night.  I  have  no  business  to 
weary  you  with  words,  if  I  do  not  give  you  music." 

"  But  will  you  not  give  us  both  ?  " 

"No,"  he  answered  abruptly,  and,  lifting  his  hat  to  the  women  of  the  group, 
he  turned  with  a  rapid  movement  and  went  within.  The  memory  was  keen  in 
him  of  the  day  when  he  had  played  to  the  little  child  that  had  dropped  her 
lilies  and  forget-me-nots  to  listen. 

She  who  once — so  long  ago  ! — had  been  that  child,  happy  in  her  floral 
wealth,  let  him  go  from  her  in  silence,  with  only  a  courteous  gesture  of  fare- 
well. Conscience  was  not  dead  in  her;  but  it  was  numb,  vacillating,  bewildered; 
it  allowed  her  passively  to  accept  the  tacit  sacrifice  made  to  her.  It  allowed 
her  to  acquiesce  in  his  acceptance  of  her  abandonment,  in  his  self-negation  for 
her  sake. 

Yet  she  felt  debased,  unworthy,  a  coward  to  the  core;  she  started  like  a 
guilty  creature  when  her  host  addressed  her  as  they  rode  away  from  the  tavern 
porch,  whose  golden  sunflowers  the  evening  sun  was  just  commencing  to  redden 
into  stars  of  fire. 

"  A  strange  character, — this  man  ?  "  he  said  to  her.  "  A  genius,  no  doubt; 
but  a  genius  wasted." 

"  No  doubt,"  she  answered,  with  a  certain  contemptuous  satire,  in  which 
her  own  emotions  found  alike  mask  and  refuge.  "  He  makes  no  money  by  it !  " 

"That  was  not  my  meaning,"  replied  Estmere,  annoyed  at  the  misconstruc- 
tion. "  It  is  not  for  gold  that  the  highest  intelligences  labor  in  any  age.  But 
talents  thrown  away  upon  a  wineshop  audience  are  still  less  profitably  employed 
than  wrapped  in  the  napkin  of  the  parable." 

"  The  wineshop  audience  feels  !  "  she  answered,  with  that  occasional  ironic 
scoff  at  the  patrician  order  which  would  now  and  then  break  out  in  her,  and 
seem  to  show  some  latent  though  repelled  sympathy  with  the  bohemianrsm  of 
another  class.  "  Can  we  say  so  much  for  the  vapid  circle  of  a  palace  drawing- 
room,  murmuring  scientific  jargon,  and  tapping  faint  applause  with  fans  and 
gloves  !  " 

"  I  think  we  may, — sometimes,"  said  Estmere,  coldly.  -'I  cannot  myself 
perceive  why  educated  faculties  in  the  admirer,  make  discriminative  admiration 
less  honorable  to  its  object  than  a  clown's  grin,  or  a  milkmaid's  tears.  It  is  the 
cant  of  the  age  to  presuppose  the  monopoly  of  all  sympathies  by  the  uncultured 
classes;  now  I  believe  that  there  are  no  classes  more  utterly  unsympathetic  on 
the  earth.  Sympathy  has  its  birth  in  the  mind  yet  more  than  in  the  heart; — 
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the  sympathy  of  the  boor  is  restricted  to  his  own  hearth;  it  is  only  the  sympathy 
of  the  scholar  that  extends  to  things  totally  opposed,  and  persons  entirely  alien, 
to  him." 

"Yet  there  are  scholars  who,  if  they  climb  the  ice-mountain  of  their  own 
ambition,  care  not  whom  the  avalanches  slay  in  the  villages  below." 

"  Well, — that  is  not  a  worse,  it  is  to  an  extent  a  higher,  form  of  egotism  than 
the  peasant's,  who,  if  his  own  hay-rick  be  not  in  flames,  cares  not  what  torch  of 
war  desolates  the  neighboring  plain.  But  can  you  tell  me  no  more  of  this  man 
— Tricotrin  ?  Tricotrin  !  it  is  not  a  name." 

••  I  have  never  known  him  go  by  any  other.  No, — I  can  tell  you  very  little 
of  him.  He  is  a  logogriph,  whose  leading  word  I  have  never  guessed." 

"  Yet  he  saved  your  life,  it  appears  ? " 

"That  is  a  sarcasm  !  He  saved  my  life  certainly;  but  I  was  an  infant,  I 
have  no  recollection  of  the  circumstance;  I  have  merely  heard  of  it — 

"  And  you  know  nothing  of  him  ? — I  mean  of  his  antecedents,  his  nu><: 
life,  his  pursuits,  of  what  first  made  him  the  bohemian  and  the  eccentricity  that 
he  is  now  ? " 

"  I  have  no  idea.  I  have  never  had  any  means  of  ascertaining.  I  know  that 
the  Duke  de  Liri  held  him  in  high  esteem  for  some  great  service  rendered  in 
an  insurrection;  I  know  that  he  is  a  man  of  infinite  wit,  infinite  resources,  infi- 
nite nobility  of  feeling, — that  is  the  extent  of  my  knowledge.  I  greatly  doubt, 
also,  if  any  one's  influence  is  greater.  He  is  '  Tricotrin,'  the  people  say.  Moth 
he  and  they  seem  to  consider  all  uttered  in  that  word  which  you  find  so 
singular." 

"  I  find  it  singular  because  it  is  so  evidently  but  a  pseudonym ' 

"  I  never  thought  of  it  as  such.  There  are  strange  names  amon^;  the  French 
bas  pfupl?" 

"  Mut  that  man  does  not  belong  to  the  '  bas peuple'  of  any  nation." 

"  By  his  look — no.  Yet — I  never  heard  anything  that  suggested  his  belong- 
ing to  any  other  grade  than  that  which  he  assumes;  although " 

"  Although  what  ? " 

"  Although, — is  not  his  tenderness  for  the  people  rather  that  of  one  who  has 
voluntarily  associated  himself  with  them  than  that  of  one  who  naturally  belongs 
to  them  ? " 

"  This  was  my  own  thought.  Would  it  not  be  possible  to  learn  something 
of  him  ?  " 

"  I  do  not  think  so;  I  imagine  no  one  would  more  acutely  resent  any  attempt 
to  penetrate  his  past." 

She  spoke  hurriedly,  for  the  first  time  losing  the  easy  and  negligent  self- 
possession  she  had  preserved  throughout  the  conversation.  She  felt  an  intense 
anxiety  to  divert  his  thoughts  from  the  subject,  and  his  inquiries  from  the 
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fortunes,  of  Tricotrin;  and  she  allowed  her  anxiety  to  overcome  the  tact  and 
facility  of  her  assumed  indifference.  To  penetrate  his  past  was  to  penetrate 
hers  ! 

He  perceived  that  restless  fear;  but  he  said  nothing  of  it.  He  accepted 
her  words  in  their  surface-meaning,  and  assented  to  them. 

"  Those  men,"  he  added,  "  who  fling  away  great  gifts  in  gypsy-camps,  and 
dash  their  Castalian  water  with  pot-house  drinks,  are  usually  the  heroes  of 
adventures  as  amusing  as,  but  not  more  reputable  than,  those  of  Gil  Bias;  and, 
though  they  censure  the  world  and  laugh  at  mankind,  they  have  generally  first 
been  shown  a  jail  by  the  one  and  the  door  by  the  other.  '  A  great  Character  ! ' 
says  Society:  when  it  means — '  a  great  Scamp  ! '  " 

A  hot  flush  of  color  passed  over  the  fairness  of  her  face;  her  teeth  set. 

"  You  love  to  turn  an  epigram,  Lord  Estmere  ! — and  care  little  what  you 
sacrifice  to  its  points.  Look  in  the  face  of  that  man  we  have  left,  and  say — 
you  who  pride  yourself  on  your  knowledge  of  men — whether  any  single  thing 
of  shame,  or  of  crime,  or  of  dishonor,  could  go  with  the  features  you  see,  with 
the  bearing  that  defies  you,  with  the  lion's  regard  that  meets  your  own  !  " 

He  bowed  his  head. 

"  This  person  is  fortunate  in  his  interest  for  you — proud  in  his  defender." 

Then  silence  ensued  between  them;  and  lasted  until  they  rode  up  to  the 
doors  of  Villiers. 
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"  I  HAVE  lied  to  him  ! "  she  thought,  dropping  her  head  on  her  hands  when 
she  reached  her  own  chambers.  She  had  been  ashamed  of  the  sin  of  ingrati- 
tude, of  the  sin  of  cowardice,  but  she  was  far  more  bitterly  ashamed  of  the  sin 
of  falsehood, — because  this  last  sin  was  against  the  man  in  whose  sight  she 
desired  not  to  have  only  the  semblance,  but  the  reality,  of  perfect  truth,  and 
purity,  and  honor. 

She  had  said  no  absolute  word  of  untruth  to  him,  perhaps;  it  was  true  that 
she  knew  nothing  of  the  whence  and  the  whither  of  the  one  of  whom  they  had 
spoken.  While  protected  by  Tricotrin  she  had  been  too  young  to  question  the 
life  that  seemed  almost  divine  in  her  eyes;  since  she  had  quitted  him  the  memory 
of  it  had  been  blotted  out  by  a  thousand  more  vivid  interests  and  more  selfish 
pursuits.  It  was  true  she  knew  nothing — never  had  asked  aught — of  this  fate 
which  from  her  childhood  upward  had  been  too  familiar  in  her  eyes  to  have 
any  aspect  of  strangeness  or  of  mystery. 
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She  had  adhered  to  the  letter  of  the  truth;  but  that  was  all; — in  spirit,  in 
effect,  in  purpose,  she  had  lied  to  Estmere;  lied  to  the  man  whose  regard  pierced 
the  coldness  and  the  vanity  of  her  life,  as  the  sun's  rays  of  the  matun 
pierce  the  snows  and  the  ice  of  the  mountain-peaks,  and  who  called  the  long- 
buried  beauties  of  her  gentler  nature  into  fresh  existence,  as  those  rays  recall 
to  blossom  the  crocus,  and  the  gentian,  and  the  edelw< 

Her  sin  against  him,  as  weighed  with  her  sin  against  the  other,  was 
grain  of  wheat  beside  a  millstone;   yet  the  life-long  guilt  had  left  her  without 
remorse,  without  regret,  almost  without  moral  consciousness  of  it;   the  guilt 
of  the  evasion,  the  concealment,  made  her  feel  covered  with  shame,  and  forever 
without  fitness  for  him. 

He  had  no  right  to  her  confidence;  she  owed  him  no  allegiance;  he  had  no 
title  to  search  out  her  past; — but  these  sophisms  availed  nothing  to  reconcile 
her  with  herself. 

In  that  moment  she  was  utterly  base  in  her  own  judgment;  she  had  lost 
dignity,  and  purity,  and  truth,  and  even  courage;  she  had  been  a  coward  ! 
There  was  nothing  viler  or  lower  in  her  esteem;  and  in  that  one  hour  she  saw 
down  into  the  depths  of  her  own  heart,  and  saw  there  weakness  and  worthless- 
ness,  that  made  the  haughty  duchess,  who  exercised  so  superb  a  power  over  the 
souls  of  men,  immeasurably  beneath  the  child  that  had  learned  her  simple 
lessons  of  loyalty  and  justice  from  the  lips  of  an  old  peasant  woman. 

"  I  cannot  deceive  him!"  she  thought,  "and  yet,  he  must  never — he  shall 
never — know  !  " 

A  more  poignant  shame  than  even  that  of  falsehood  smote  her  as  she  mused 
thus;  a  shame  that  made  her  ready  to  tear  her  very  heart  out  of  her  living  body, 
— the  shame  that  she  gave  her  love  to  a  man  who  had  never  uttered  to  her  one 
word  of  passion  or  of  tenderness. 

H  1  fascinate  him, — I  perplex  him, — I  gain  his  censure, — I  excite  his  scorn, 
—I  force  his  admiration; — but  are  any  of  those  love?"  she  thought,  in  the 
bitterness  of  her  soul. 

And  her  head  sank,  and  her  eyes  grew  blind  with  tears,  and  her  life  ached 
with  vain  vague  longing. 

Then  the  imperious  coquetry  in  her  rose,  and  she  looked  at  her  own  t 
and  her  eyes  flashed,  her  mouth  laughed  in  proud  resolve  and  consciousness 
•.if  power. 

"  He  shall  \ove  me  !  "  she  said  half  aloud,  in  her  closed  teeth:  it  was  as 
much  a  menace  as  a  vow.  She  had  said  it  often,  when  but  vanity  alone  had 
been  involved  in  its  realization;  she  said  it  now  with  all  her  soul  set  upon  its 
fruition.  She  drove  aside  her  repentance,  her  self-condemnation,  her  sickening 
sense  of  danger  and  of  error:  and  summoned  her  women  about  her,  and  gave 
herself  into  their  hands,  and  had  the  gold  powder  scattered  over  tresses  brighter 
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than  itself,  and  gossamer  laces  cast  over  beauties  which  they  half  veiled  only 
wholly  to  enhance,  and  the  diamonds  girdle  a  form  fit  for  the  cestus  of 
Venus,  and  a  single  scarlet  flower  set  to  glow  against  the  whiteness  of  her 
bosom. 

"  He  shall  love  me  !  "  she  thought,  as  she  glanced  at  the  mirrors  ere  she 
swept  from  her  chambers,  voluptuously  lovely  as  any  goddess  that  ever  passed 
through  the  Ivory  Gate  to  haunt  the  dreams  of  poet  or  of  painter. 

But — Estmere  never  had  feared  her  as  he  feared  her  sensuous  grace,  her 
intoxicating  charm,  that  night. 

It  was  the  scarlet  flower  of  passion,  of  pride,  of  victory,  of  delirium,  that 
glowed  within  her  breast: — not  the  white  flower  of  purity  and  of  truth. 

The  one  had  already  betrayed  him;  the  other  he  had  sought  as  the  knight 
sought  Yolande  with  the  Yellow  Hair — in  vain. 

Still  he  loved  her,  though  he  withheld  the  knowledge  of  his  subjection  from, 
her;  though  he  resisted,  and  scorned,  and  feared  the  emotion  that  possessed 
him.  He  concealed  it  jealously,  because  he  mistrusted  her;  mistrusted  that 
she  might  fool  him  as  she  fooled  all  men;  that  she  had  danger,  and  evil,  and 
cruelty  in  her,  as  have  all  things  dominated  by  vanity. 

Also,  he  mistrusted  himself;  he  was  no  longer  young:  with  this  boy's  play 
of  love  he  had  had  naught  to  do,  since  it  had  dealt  him  back  the  gray  ashes  of 
a  desolated  honor,  in  return  for  his  fair  gold  of  faith.  It  seemed  to  him  as  a 
madman's  folly  to  suppose  that  he  alone  could  succeed,  where  all  others  had 
failed,  in  awakening  tenderness  and  fealty  from  such  a  woman  as  this.  He 
had  distrust  of  her;  distrust  of  himself. 

The  proud  noble  could  not  sue  to  be  rejected;  the  grave  statesman  could 
not  bend  his  neck  in  an  unvalued  homage;  the  superb  gentleman  could  not 
stoop  in  vain,  and  give  himself  to  the  gay  languid  disdain  of  a  successful  and 
sated  coquette. 

He  loved  her  with  a  passion  only  stronger  and  deeper  for  its  suppression; 
but  still  stronger  than  itself  were  his  fears  of  hers,  and  his  own  self-respect. 
He  would  not  give  up  his  honor  for  her  wanton  play,  his  dignity  for  her  captious 
triumph. 

Moreover,  a  certain  vague  but  painful  suspicion  had  arisen  in  him  with  the 
reticence  that  he  had  noted  in  her  on  the  subject  of  that  tavern-musician  whom 
she  defended,  yet  ignored.  No  single  trace  of  embarrassment  and  of  reluctance 
that  she  had  displayed  had  been  lost  upon  him.  He  perceived  that  there  was 
here  some  memory,  or  some  circumstance,  that  she  desired  to  thrust  away; 
some  bond  between  her  and  this  wanderer  that  she  wished  unrevealed,  undi- 
vined.  His  own  mind  was  too  lofty,  his  own  thoughts  too  noble,  for  any  coarse 
or  base  suggestion  to  present  itself  to  him  as  the  reason  of  this;  still  the  fancy 
— for  it  was  scarcely  more — haunted  and  troubled  him. 
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He  loved  her: — hence  he  would  have  had  her  life  stainless  as  the  driven 
snow,  and  open  before  him  as  the  leaves  of  a  book.  And  he  felt  instinctively 
that  it  never  would  be  thus. 

Kre  he  had  met  her,  she  had  livec  through  many  seasons  of  victory,  of  brill- 
iancy, of  luxury,  of  celebrity;  in  them  how  many  dead  passions,  dead  joys, 
dead  pleasures,  dead  pains,  might  lie  of  which  he  could  never  know  ?  They 
said  that  she  had  never  loved:  but  who  could  tell  ? — who  could  be  certain  that 
her  scorn  for  all  her  facile  conquests  might  not  be  born  from  some  secret  and 
silent  emotion  of  which  she  was  ashamed  ?  some  impulse  that  could  not  be 
indulged  without  derogation  from  her  code,  degradation  to  her  rank  !  This 
well  might  be,  without  shame  to  her: — this  stranger  might  hold  the  clew  to 
whatsoever  the  secret  was;  might,  even,  have  been  the  object  of  such  an  attach- 
ment. Thus  he  mused  in  the  self-torture  with  which  the  wisest  torments  himself 
when  once  the  love  of  woman  has  entered  into  him. 

He  was  riding  slowly  through  the  outlying  woods  of  his  estate,  in  the  fresh- 
ness of  the  very  early  day.  Some  forest  question  had  needed  his  presence 
there,  and  he  had  been  glad  of  the  stillness,  the  loneliness,  the  freedom  from 
his  duties  as  a  host. 

••  What  he  would  have  given  for  youth  !  "  he  thought,  "  for  the  years  of  his 
son's  youth  !  " 

That  futile  desire  had  never  touched  his  life  before;  it  was  spent  in  g 
ambitions,  high   pursuits,  fair  fame;  it  was  too  lofty  for  envy,  too  6 
regret: — it  was  only  now,  when  the  weakness  of  passion  undermined  it,  that  he 
felt,  with  a  restless  weariness,  sorrow  for  the  many  years  that  had  slipped  by 
and  never  brought  him  a  joy;  desire  for  the  glow  and  glory  of  the  hopes  which, 
with  him,  had  died  out  so  long  ago,  crushed  like  bruised  asphodels  in  the  white 
false  hand  of  a  woman. 

A  sigh  escaped  him;  a  quick,  low,  impatient  sigh  of  pain: — had  he  dwelt 
in  peace  through  all  these  many  seasons  only  to  fall  before  this  sorcer. 
the  last  ! 

He  started,  as  in  answer  to  that  sigh  a  voice  challenged  him  in  what  he  had 
believed  to  be  so  perfect  and  profound  a  solitude. 

••  You  are  weary,  Karl  Kustace,  and  on  a  midsummer  morning,  too  !  F«>r 
shame!  Ah!  the  grass-wreaths  of  the  Scipii  and  the  Julii  were  searer  in  all 
their  honor  than  th-  nnpagna  grasses  that  boy  poets  wove  for  Nojvia's 

or  for  Flora's  hair;  it  is  so  to  this  day,  is  it  not?" 

Kstmere  checked  his  horse,  and  glanced  around  in  the  sun-lightened  w 

:de  him,  knee-deep  in   flowers  and   ferns,  with   a  wounded  quail   in   his 
right  hand,  stood  Tricotrin,  under  a  group  of  pines,  from  whose  boughs  Mistigri 
•ringing. 

"  I  have  been  bathing  in  one  of  your  pools,"  pursued  his  trespasser,  whose 
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hair  and  beard  still  glistened  with  water-drops.  "  A  little  man-forgotten  lake 
there,  under  the  trees,  that  no  creature  ever  sees  save  the  water-fowl.  You 
bathe  in  a  dainty  marble  bath,  with  a  fresco  of  Leda  on  the  walls,  I  believe; — 
bah  !  my  teals'  and  widgeons'  and  wild  swans'  Jordan  is  far  better." 

Estmere  did  not  answer  him  at  once;  surprise  at  his  presence  there,  annoy- 
ance at  the  audacious  freedom  of  the  address,  and  the  latent  attraction  that 
this  man  possessed  for  him,  all  holding  him  silent.  He  had  desired  to  meet 
with  Tricotrin  again;  but  he  was  scarcely  prepared  for  so  unceremonious  a 
greeting. 

"  Good  day  to  you,"  he  said  at  length,  with  that  cold  and  gentle  courtesy 
which  marked,  far  more  definitely  than  other  men's  insolence,  the  differences 
of  rank.  "  You  have  a  bird  there  ? — is  it  dead  ?  " 

Tricotrin  looked  up  and  laughed  in  his  eyes,  touching  the  little  quail  softly. 

"  You  think  I  look  like  a  poacher  ?  No — the  thing  is  living;  but  I  found  it 
with  its  wing  broken — by  a  blow  from  a  stick  or  a  stone,  most  likely;  and  I 
shall  keep  it  with  me  and  cure  it.  'Fratres  mei,'  said  Francois  d'Assis  to  the 
birds:  he  was  a  bold  man  to  claim  brotherhood  with  the  innocents  ?  And  he 
talked  to  them — the  fool  ! — instead  of  listening.  What  presumption  !  " 

"  You  are  fond  of  birds  and  animals  ?  you  are  a  naturalist  ?  " 

"  God  be  praised,  no  !  I  am  fond  of  them,  yes.  How  honest  they  are, 
how  tender,  how  grateful  !  They  do  not  take  your  benefits  as  so  many  reasons 
why  they  should  cut  your  throat  lest  you  should  ever  claim  a  debt  against  them, 
which  men  are  apt  to  do.  But  a  naturalist  !  A  man  who  thinks  himself  justi- 
fied in  making  all  creation  groan,  if  he  can  tickle  his  own  vanity  with  one  straw 
of  knowledge;  who  will  give  the  tortures  of  hell  to  the  dumb  meek  brutes,  if  so 
be  that  thereby  he  may  gain  some  scrap  of  false  science,  which  the  future  will 
laugh  at  as  the  present  now  laughs  at  Aristotle  !  No  !  For  what  do  you 
take  me  ?  " 

"  For  what  do  you  bid  me  to  take  you  ?  " 

He  asked  the  question  on  an  impulse:  he  ardently  desired  to  learn  some- 
thing, were  it  ever  so  little,  of  this  wandering  life,  that  was  the  entire  antithesis 
of  his  own. 

Tricotrin's  eyes  laughed  again  at  him  with  their  amused  and  sunny  irony. 

"  Rather  tell  me  what  you  select  for  me;  I  am  three  abominations  in  your 
sight,  I  fancy:  a  cosmopolitan,  a'democrat,  and  a  vagabond — eh?  " 

"  Surely,  the  cosmopolitan  is  a  man  ol"  too  high  powers  and  gifts  to  be  fitly 
associated  in  designation  with  the  "other  two  appellatives  ?  " 

"  Pooh  !  What  is  there  to  object  to  in  the  other  two,  pray  ?  David,  Mith- 
ridates,  Artaxerxes,  Nezahualcoytl,  Viriathus,  scores  of  great  kings,  were  vaga- 
bonds and  wanderers  in  their  novitiates;  and  as  for  democrats  ?  well,  one  may 
have  worse  company,  I  fancy,  than  Buzot,  Vergniaud,  Milton,  Hampden,  and 
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all  their  like,  stretching  up  to  Caius  Gracchus.    Not  that  I  altogether  hold  with 
him  fur  his  bribes,  his  rancor,  his  corn  proletariat,  and  other  such  matters " 

"  You  cite  honorable  names,"  answered  Estmere,  with  a  smile,  unconsciously 
falling  into  his  companion's  vein  of  speech.  "  You  forget  that,  for  the  few 
kings  errant,  there  are  a  million  of  thieves  and  gypsies;  and  that  for  one 
Gracchus  we  get  a  Cinna,  a  Critolaus,  a  Glaucius,  more  or  less  miserably 
repeated  a  thousand  times  in  every  nation." 

"  Ay, — as  for  one  Drusus,  one  Scipio,  one  Sempronius,  and  one  Estmere,  to 
whom  '  nobility  is  obligation,'  there  are  a  million  petty  patricians  who  play  at 
a  paper-tyrannis,  and  disgrace  the  order,  while  they  ape  the  ways  of  the  great 
Eupatrids.  But  I  do  not  see,  myself,  that  the  dignity  of  the  original  type  is 
harmed  because  it  is  unworthily  imitated.  For  the  real  patina  of  a  true  Cor- 
reggio,  you  get  the  false  glaze  of  ten  thousand  copies  from  the  schools;  but 
that  does  not  change  the  true  Correggio's  value." 

Estmere  bent  his  head  in  acknowledgment  of  the  tribute  to  himself,  which 
he  saw  was  no  lip  service,  but  the  offspring  of  a  cordial  sincerity;  while  incr 
surprise  came  on  him:  this  man,  with  a  democrat's  codes,  had   none  of  the 
democrat's  blind  class-hatred. 

"  You  have  a  silver  tongue,"  he  said,  resting  his  eyes  on  his  companion  in 
grave  speculation.  "You,  yourself,  I  believe,  with  all  your  professions  of  law- 
lessness, admit  that  '  humanity  is  obligation,'  a  law  still  more  stringent,  and  far 
more  wide-spreading.  I  was  present  when  the  Paris  crowd  worshipped  you  for 
your  noble  rescue  of  the  stone-mason  ffom  the  dead  well." 

Tricotrin  gave  an  impatient  gesture,  and  almost  an  embarrassed  laugh.  He 
hated  such  things  as  these  in  his  life  to  be  known  or  be  quoted. 

••  Pshaw  !  What  was  that  ?  "  he  cried  lightly.  "  I  did  not  get  even  a  sprain. 
To  those  poor,  sickly,  effeminate,  city-mewed  Parisians,  who  scarce  ever  stir 
outside  their  barrier-walls,  it  might  look  a  great  feat;  but  to  any  one  who  knows 
anything  of  mountaineering,  to  any  one  who  has  hung  by  a  rope  over  an  alpine 
precipice,  the  mere  going  down  into  a  well  was  a  nothing  at  all." 

Estmere  smiled. 

"  You  may  undervalue  the  action;  no  one  else  is  likely  to  do  so.  It  was  a 
very  splendid  result  of  such  a  union  of  courage  and  coolness  as  we  do  not  very 
often  find;  and  it  was  a  great  self-devotion  also." 

"  Self-devotion  ?  Paf  !  Not  a  bit  of  it.  Is  death  such  a  terrible  thing  that 
we  are  such  wonderful  heroes  for  risking  it?  lam  Pagan  enough  to  deem 
it  no  such  awful  visitant.  By-the-way,  it  is  a  sufficiently  droll  affair,  that 
Christianity,  which  professes  itself  so  sure  of  the  justice  of  Divine  judgments 
and  ot  the-  possession  of  an  eternal  Hereafter,  should  be  the  one  religion 
whose  followers  have  most  assiduously  dressed  up  Death  as  a  King  of  Ter- 
rors ?  Anomalous,  assuredly." 
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Estmere  still  regarded  him  with  earnest  interest,  paying  little  heed  to  what 
he  uttered,  so  intent  was  he  himself  in  speculation  as  to  what  this  wanderer 
could  possibly  be. 

"  It  was  certainly  you,"  he  said,  at  length,  "  whom  I  met,  not  very  long 
since,  in  Lelis'  atelier,  and  who  reminded  me  of  my  having  once  purchased  the 
Attavante  ?  " 

"  Yes;  it  was  I." 

"Lelis  spoke  of  you  to  me  with  the  deepest  attachment,  and  told  me  the 
tale  of  that  little  black  familiar  which  swings  yonder.  Yours  is  a  peculiar 
name." 

Tricotrin's  eyes  laughed  a  little. 

"  Is  it?     It  is  a  simple  one  enough." 

"  Of  what  part  of  the  country,  may  I  ask  ? " 

"  A  cosmopolitan  has  no  country." 

"But  even  a  cosmopolitan  must  have  parentage — race — birthplace?" 

"  Must  he  ?  Well,  a  bohemian  need  have  none  of  the  three.  He  is  a  great 
deal  freer  than  his  prototypes,  the  gypsies;  for  they  are  the  slaves  of  tribe-law 
and  blood-influence.  Like  Micha  Hall,  of  Mam  Tor,  he  can  write  on  his 
tombstone,  if,  indeed,  he  care  for  one: 

Quid  eram,  nescitis; 
Quid  sum,  nescitis; 
Ubi  abii,  nescitis. 
Valete  ! " 

Estmere  smiled  at  the  epitaph;  and  felt  himself  compelled  to  admit  the  hint 
to  discontinue  his  inquiries.  He  turned  to  another  subject. 

"  The  Dante  had  been  long  yours  ?  " 

"  Yes.     Why  do  you  ask  ?  " 

"  Only  to  know  if  you  have  regretted  its  loss." 

"  I  never  regret  anything.     What  is  the  use  ?  " 

"  I  merely  meant,  that — it  would  give  me  pleasure  to  restore  it  to  you  if  you 
would  permit  me  ?" 

"  I  never  take  gifts.     I  thank  you  for  your  intention,  all  the  same." 

"Well — will  you  purchase  it,  then,  by  allowing  the  chateau  to  hear  that 
music  which  you  bestow  so  lavishly  on  the  tavern  ?  " 

"No,"  said  Tricotrin,  more  briefly  still.  "I  do  not  play  for  any  wage,  nor 
in  any  chateaux.  I  play  when  the  spirit  moves  me;  not  when  men  dictate." 

"  That  is  the  waywardness  of  all  genius,"  thought  Estmere,  as  he  answered 
aloud : 

"  It  is  our  misfortune  that  you  are  so  antagonistic  to  the  chateaux;  and — 
you  surely  find  no  debtor  such  an  ingrate,  no  master  such  a  tyrant,  as  the 
People  ?  " 
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"  Perhaps.  But,  rather  I  find  it  a  clog,  that  bullies  and  tears  where  it  is 
feared,  but  may  be  made  faithful  by  genuine  courage  and  strict  justice  shown 
to  it." 

"  The  experience  of  the  musician,  then,  must  be  much  more  fortunate  than 
the  experience  of  the  statesman." 

"  Why,  yes.  It  is  ungrateful  to  great  men,  I  grant;  but  it  has  the  irritation 
of  its  own  vague  sense  that  it  is  but  their  tool,  their  ladder,  their  grappling-iron, 
to  excuse  it.  Still — I  know  well  what  you  mean;  the  man  who  works  for  man- 
kind works  for  a  task-master,  who  makes  bitter  every  hour  of  his  life  only  to 
•  him  with  the  instant  of  his  death; — he  is  ever  rolling  the  stone  of  human 
nature  upward  toward  purer  heights,  to  see  it  recoil  and  rush  down  into  darkness 
and  bloodshed.  I  know " 

Kstmere's  eyes  still  dwelt  on  him  with  keen,  grave  study.  The  desire  he 
had  to  become  acquainted  with  this  man's  past,  and  present,  overcame  the 
reluctance  in  him  to  betray  what  might  seem  curiosity  or  intrusion. 

••  1  wish  that  you  would  tell  me,"  he  said,  with  a  certain  hesitation,  "  tell  me 
without  epigram  or  argument,  simply  how  it  arrives  that  a  man  of  your  talents 
and  culture — as  they  appear  to  me — occupies  with  content  a  position  where  the 
world  can  so  little  perceive  those  powers,  or  offer  them  their  due  honors  and 
awards  ?  " 

••  You  wish  to  know  that  1  " 

The  question  was  rapid  and  stern:  a  look  of  impatience,  of  anger,  of  con- 
tempt, swept  stormily  over  his  features;  but  its  duration  was  brief,  his  careless 
serenity  returned  again,  as  he  answered  with  a  laugh: 

44  Is  there  aught  so  wonderful  that  a  man  likes  his  liberty,  likes  to  wander 
at  his  ease,  likes  to  get  riddance  of  the  trammels  of  a  civilization  which,  in 
multiplying  wants  and  desires,  has  multiplied  envy  anil  greed?" 

"  That  is  the  vagrant's  excuse  for  preferring  license  to  law,  and  theft  to 
honest  labor,"  said  Estmere  coldly.  His  inherent  distrust  of  a  "Character" 
began  to  revive. 

Tricotrin  shrugged  his  shoulders. 

••  1'ardie  !  so  it  is,  poor  simpleton.     If  he  do  not  know  that  he  who  enters 
into  crime  subscribes  subservience   to  the  weightiest  bondage  on  earth,  it  is 
because  his  ignorance  is  as  strong  as  his  lust.    And  who  teaches  him  otlu •: 
He  beholds  so  many  successful  sins  throned  on  high  and  rolling  in  their  chariots!" 

••  To  accuse  the  world  of  dishonesty  is  always  the  outlaw's  defence  of  his 
own  stolen  goods,"  answered  Estmere,  in  his  chillest  tones.  44  But  I  started  no 
general  proposition.  I  asked  you  a  personal — perhaps  a  too  curious — question. 
I  may  seem  rude,  I  have  no  title  to  ask  an  answer;  nevertheless,  I  must  repeat, 
it  is  impossible  for  me  to  reconcile  the  great  gifts  you  undoubtedly  p 
with  the  career  you  are  content  to  pursue." 
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Tricotrin's  eloquent  eyes  changed  their  expression  many  times  through  the 
few  sentences.  As  they  were  concluded,  his  regard  grew  graver,  though  in  it 
there  still  laughed  the  delicate,  fine  irony  of  his  careless  scorn. 

"  Well, — I  will  answer  you,  though  I  would  not  any  one  else.  Tell  me 
first,  though,  what  it  is  you  find  so  reprehensible  in  my  career  ?  Is  it  my  con- 
sorting with  a  little  animal  who  bears  too  close  token  of  his  relationship  to  us 
to  be  an  agreeable  object  of  contemplation  to  man? — is  it  because  there  is  only 
virtue  in  your  velvet,  and  gross  guilt  in  my  linen  blouse  ? — is  it  the  telling  of 
plain  truths,  the  calling  of  things  simply  by  their  names,  a  sin  that  blackened 
Sulla's  name  far  more  than  the  blood  that  he  shed  ? — is  it  because  I  play  to 
those  who  want  amusement  instead  of  to  those  who  can  pay  for  it  ?  It  is  all 
these,  I  suppose;  but  what  else  ?  " 

"  Simply — that  having  genius  you  do  not  care  to  be  worthy  of  it,  and  to 
worthily  bestow  it.  An  insolent  answer,  you  will  say;  but  you  have  demanded 
my  opinion." 

"  Certainly.  Well — let  us  see.  What  is  bestowing  it  worthily  ?  I  will  tell 
you  a  story. 

"Once  there  were  three  handmaidens  of  Krishna's;  invisible,  of  course,  to 
the  world  of  men.  They  begged  of  Krishna,  one  day,  to  test  their  wisdom, 
and  Krishna  gave  them  three  drops  of  dew.  It  was  in  the  season  of  drought, — 
and  he  bade  them  go  and  bestow  them  where  each  deemed  best  in  the  world. 

"  Now  one  flew  earthward,  and  saw  a  king's  fountain  leaping  and  shining  in 
the  sun;  the  people  died  of  thirst,  and  the  fields  and  the  plains  were  cracked 
with  heat,  but  the  king's  fountain  was  still  fed  and  played  on.  So  she  thought, 
'  Surely  my  dew  will  best  fall  where  such  glorious  water  dances  ? ' — and  she 
shook  the  drop  into  the  torrent. 

"  The  second  hovered  over  the  sea,  and  saw  the  Indian  oysters  lying  under 
the  waves,  among  the  sea-weed  and  the  coral.  Then  she  thought,  '  A  rain-drop 
that  falls  in  an  oyster's  shell  becomes  a  pearl;  it  may  bring  riches  untold  to 
man,  and  shine  in  the  diadem  of  a  monarch.  Surely  it  is  best  bestowed  where  it 
will  change  to  a  jewel  ? ' — and  she  shook  the  dew  into  the  open  mouth  of  a  shell. 

"  The  third  had  scarcely  hovered  a  moment  over  the  parched  white  lands, 
ere  she  beheld  a  little,  helpless,  brown  bird  dying  of  thirst  upon  the  sand,  its 
bright  eyes  glazed,  its  life  going  out  in  torture.  Then  she  thought,  '  Surely 
my  gift  will  be  best  given  in  succor  to  the  first  and  lowliest  thing  I  see  in  pain  ? ' 
— and  she  shook  the  dew-drop  clown  into  the  silent  throat  of  the  bird,  that 
fluttered,  and  arose,  and  was  strengthened. 

"Then  Krishna  said  that  she  alone  had  bestowed  her  power  wisely;  and  he 
bade  her  take  the  tidings  of  rain  to  the  aching  earth,  and  the  earth  rejoiced 
exceedingly.  Genius  is  the  morning  dew  that  keeps  the  world  from  perishing 
in  drought.  Can  you  read  my  parable  ?  " 
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Estmere  bowed  his  head;   touched  and  rebuked  by  the  poetic  reproach. 

"  I  do; — forgive  me  that  I  ventured  to  pass  judgment  on  you." 

"I  forgive!"  answered  Tricotrin,  simply;  then,  with  the  light  and  rapid 
movement  that  was  common  with  him,  he  sprang  like  a  deer  across  the  freshet 
of  water  by  which  he  stood,  and,  plunging  into  the  depth  of  wood  that  lay  on 
its  farther  side,  was  lost  from  sight  before  the  other  could  arrest  him. 

Estmere  sat  and  gazed  at  the  green  dense  wall  of  foliage  that  the  youn^ 
and  old  oaks  of  the  forest  placed  between  them.  lie  was  astonished,  attracted, 
perplexed;  a  feeling  he  could  not  account  for  moved  him,  and  filled  him  with 
a  vexed  impatience  at  his  own  failure,  and  a  deepened  interest  in  the  one  who 
had  vanquished  him. 

There  was  that  about  this  fearless  grace,  this  poetic  eloquence,  this  mir.. 
pride  and  carelessness,  the  one  as  of  a  king,  the  other  as  of  a  gypsy,  that  fas- 
cinated him,  were  it  only  by  sheer  force  of  contrast;  and  wrung  from  him  a 
reverence  that  he  was  almost  tempted  to  ridicule,  yet  which  he  could  not  resist 
despite  his  own  resentment  of  it.  He  was  accustomed  to  control,  to  command, 
to  dominate,  to  criticise  men,  as  he  who  is  born  to  rule  them  must  ever  do  if 
he  would  hold  a  leader's  place;  but  here  was  one  man  with  whom  he  could  do 
none  of  these, — one  man  who  excited  all  his  strongest  prejudices,  who  called 
up  all  his  haughtiest  creeds,  but  who  won  on  him,  and  who  challenged  his 
attention  as  none  of  his  own  order  ever  had  done. 

Yet  he  was  impatient  with  himself  for  having  yielded  to  such  an  influence. 

"Because  he  has  the  gift  of  a  fair  tongue,  and  evades  a  direct  inquiry  by 
a  poetic  and  fanciful  allegory,  is  he  any  the  truer  and  safer  ?  Is  he  any  the 
worthier  of  credence  ? "  he  thought,  as  he  rode  slowly  homeward  through  the 
only  road  intersecting  the  oak  glades. 

But,  although  he  argued  with  his  impulse  of  faith  as  a  weakness,  although 
he  repeated  to  himself  that  the  charm  which  had  lulled  his  suspicions  had 
but  the  charm  of  an  adventurer's  facile  and  valueless  eloquence,  an  instinct 
stirred  in  his  heart — the  instinct  of  one  truthful  nature's  loyalty  unto  another 
— which  told  him  still  that  the  doubt  was  dishonor  to  the  one  whom  it  attain- 
dered  with  suspicion. 

••  A  clever  actor — what  more  ?  A  scholarly  outlaw,  cunning  of  fence,  and 
with  a  winning  tongue — that  is  all,"  he  mused,  and  strove  to  believe. 

But  the  memory  of  the  heroism  in  the  stone-cutter's  court  rebuked  him; 
and  the  scepticism  engendered  by  the  world  was  conquered  by  the  native 
generosity  within  him.  Instinct  trusted  where  reason  had  condemned. 
whether  reason  or  instinct  were  the  truer  guide,  both  alike  impelled  him  to 
know  far  more  of  this  wanderer,  both  alike  made  him  think,  with  the  old 
Homeric  line: 

"  He  only  is  a  living  man;  the  rest  are  gliding  shades." 
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CHAPTER  LVII. 

IN  the  balmy  rose-gardens  of  Villiers  a  group  like  one  from  the  Decameron 
strolled,  and  sat,  and  loitered,  in  the  warmth  of  a  summer  day. 

Among  those  high-born,  languid,  amorous  idlers,  slaying  their  hours  with 
lightest  love  and  lightest  wit,  a  little  rabbit,  white,  and  with  fleecy  hair,  ran 
rapidly,  half  frightened  at  the  novelty  of  its  intrusion,  half  enchanted  with  the 
low-hanging  roses,  at  which  it  nibbled  hurriedly,  to  flee,  as  hurriedly,  with  its 
mouth  full  of  rose-leaves.  No  one  noticed  it;  it  had  its  way  among  the  buds; 
and  ventured  at  last  to  sit  demurely  still,  a  ball  of  snow  among  the  crimson 
blossoms. 

Suddenly,  and  with  clumsy  vehemence,  there  rushed  to  chase  it  a  large- 
limbed,  brawny,  bronzed  woman  of  the  farms,  breaking  in  where  none  of  her 
class  had  ever  dared  to  stray.  She  caught  the  terrified  thing,  and  shook  it 
angrily;  and  turned  her  eyes,  as  though  she  also  were  stupefied  at  her  own 
temerity,  on  the  face  of  the  great  lady  nearest  her. 

"  Pardon,  madam,"  she  stammered,  with  uncouth,  embarrassed  eagerness. 
"  I  should  lose  my  place  if  it  were  known  I  dared  come  in  here: — but  this  little 
beast  skipped  from  my  arms  as  I  passed  the  gates,  and  I  thought  it  would 
damage  the  roses,  and  so  I  ran — and  ran, — and  I  never  saw  where  it  was  I 
came.  Will  you  say  something  for  me  if  they  threaten  me  ? " 

The  Duchess  de  Lira  smiled. 

"Oh,  yes;  meanwhile  I  would  say — do  not  swing  that  poor  rabbit  by  its 
ears." 

The  woman  shifted  the  rabbit  at  once  to  an  easier  mode  of  detention. 

"  It  is  very  good  of  madam  to  think  of  the  dumb  brute  !  "  she  muttered, 
with  awkward  courtesy.  "I  should  be  loth  to  lose  it;  it  belongs  to  old 
Virelois,  and  she  is  lonely,  and  makes  friends  of  these  things — but  I  forget,  I 
have  no  business  here — forgive  my  rudeness,  madam." 

And  she  thrust  her  huge  coarse  form  through  the  delicate  loveliness  of  the 
rose  aisles;  her  wooden  shoes  clattering  over  the  velvet  sward,  the  white  rabbit 
trembling  in  the  hard  grasp  of  her  hand.  She  went  over  park,  and  meadow, 
and  the  stepping-stones  of  a  brook;  and  threw  her  rabbit  aside  in  a  hutch;  and 
entered  the  cool  dairy-house,  and  sat  herself  down  on  a  stool. 

There  was  a  sullen  savage  pleasure,  and  a  coarse  cynicism,  on  her  face; 
and  her  wide  mouth  laughed  with  a  broad  hoarse  laugh. 

"  I  thought  so — I  thought  so,  when  she  swept  past  me  in  that  carriage  !  "  she 
muttered,  in  a  brutish  glee,  with  which  envy  mingled.  "  I  said  I  should  know 
that  dainty  face  out  of  a  million, — there  was  a  look  that  knew,  in  her  eyes, 
when  I  said  the  old  grandam's  name.  God's  mercy!  that  bastard  a  duchess  ! — 
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how  can  it  have  come  to  pass?  They  said  she  was  dead, — and  we  thought  her 
in  shame, — and  all  this  while  she  has  lived  among  princes.  Well — I  will  keep 
my  tongue  till  the  young  lord  comes;  but  it  shall  go  hard  if  I  do  not  hurt  her 
somehow.  She  to  be  an  aristocrat — that  nameless,  useless,  wanton,  insolent 
thing  ! — it  kills  one  with  laughter  only  to  think  on  it  !  " 

And  she  laughed  again,  her  hard,  rough,  riotous  laugh,  sitting  there  in  her 
solitude;  and  she  thrust  over,  with  a  savage  turn  of  her  foot,  the  wooden  stool 
on  which,  one  summer  evening,  the  child  whom  she  had  hated  had  sat,  and 
counted  her  magic  grapes,  and  crowned  herself  with  her  magic  jasmine. 

While  she  thus  mused,  the  Duchess  de  Lira  had  gone  within,  for  the  heat 
grew  oppressive  even  in  those  cool,  shadowy,  fountain-filled  rose-gardens,  and 
was  moving  slowly  up  and  down  the  picture-galleries,  accompanied  by  her  host. 

His  galleries  were  of  great  extent  and  value;  year  by  year  he  had  added  to 
his  collections,  until  their  excellence  was  scarce  to  be  surpassed;  and  since  the 
early  dishonor  of  his  wedded  life  had  made  his  old  hereditary  home  distasteful 
to  him,  he  had  gathered  together  all  that  was  richest  and  rarest  of  his  posses- 
sions in  this,  his  favorite,  dwelling-place  of  Villiers. 

As  she  swept  to  and  fro  them,  she  conversed  of  art,  and  of  many  things 
beside  art,  with  the  airy  subtleties  of  wit  that  a  woman  of  the  world  gains  from 
v,  as  a  tlower  gains  its  hues  from  the  bees  which  lend  it  brilliancy  while 
they  steal  its  sweetness.  With  her,  indeed,  it  was  rather  inborn  than  acquired. 
Without  any  touch  of  genius, — which  could  not  arise  from  a  temperament  so 
volatile,  so  self-centred,  so  full  of  gay  levity,  and  so  devoid  of  impersonal  sym- 
pathies as  was  hers, — she  yet  had  talents  of  the  brightest  and  most  facile  kind. 

Unconsciously  to  herself,  and  unknown  to  others,  there  was  sufficient  of 
the  instinct  of  the  bohernian  in  her  to  make  her  quick-sighted  to  the  weak 
points  of  the  order  to  which  she  now  belonged,  and  to  supply  her  with  delicate 
barbed  shafts  of  satire  to  aim  at  them.  The  influence  that  had  been  so  long 
upon  her  childhood  had  not  wholly  lost  its  effect  upon  her  womanhood.  Though 
all  her  tastes  and  attachments  were  with  the  rank  to  which  she  had  attained, 
there  remained  sufficient  in  her  of  the  temper  she  had  caught  from  her  earliest 
teacher,  to  lead  her  into  wayward  rebellion  against  some  of  its  codes  and 
exactions.  Something  of  the  salt  of  the  gay  trenchant  sarcasms  she  had  been 
fed  on  in  her  early  years  remained  upon  her  lips,  and  not  seldom  seasoned  what 
they  spoke. 

The  diversity,  the  contradiction,  lent  a  special  charm  to  her  speech,  when- 
ever her  hauteur  and  her  coquetry  were  both  in  abeyance;  as  they  both  were 
with  Kstmere. 

••  What  -"Men  wit  she  possesses  !"  he  thought:  and  he  was  ignorant  that  it 
was  but  the  retlex  of  the  wit  that  he  hail  once  encountered  in  a  bohemian  work- 
ing among  the  vintagers  of  France. 
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Minds  like  Tricotrin's  scatter  their  gold  broadcast,  careless  who  gleans  it: 
minds  like  Viva's  catch  it  up  as  it  falls,  and  wear  it  gracefully,  as  a  beautiful 
woman  her  diamonds,  making  more  brilliant  still  what  was  brilliant  already. 

She  was  moreover  of  a  temper  like  that  of  many  who  attain  to  an  eminence 
not  theirs  from  birth;  she  had  only  contempt  for  the  class  from  which  she  had 
come,  but  she  had  none  the  less  contempt  for  the  class  of  which  a  victorious 
chance  had  made  her  one.  And,  although  her  mature  reason  rejected  in  ridi- 
cule the  folly  of  her  childish  credulity,  still  something  of  the  beliefs  instilled 
into  her  in  her  infancy  as  to  her  fairy  origin,  lingered  with  her;  and  when  she 
allowed  herself  to  deal  in  a  touch  of  Beaumarchais-like  epigram  on  those  who 
"  had  taken  the  trouble  to  be  born,"  it  was  half  with  the  latent  conviction  that 
she  had  never  been  born  of  mortals  at  all  ! 

She  was  at  no  time  more  seductive  than  in  one  of  these  moods  of  fantastic 
rebellion  and  satire;  and  her  companion  allowed  himself  to  be  beguiled.  If 
in  her  absence,  analyzing  her  words,  he  often  wondered  wherein  the  seduction 
of  them  had  lain,  none  the  less  when  he  entered  her  presence  would  their  charm 
become  irresistible  to  him  again. 

As  their  converse  at  length  ceased,  he  bade  her  seat  herself  where  he 
pointed,  to  note  the  effect  of  light  on  the  heads  of  a  Liberi  opposite. 

She  obeyed;  and  as  her  eyes  went  to  the  Liberi  they  rested  also  on  the 
picture  hanging  next  it, — the  portrait  of  the  boy  with  the  dead  water-fowl.  She 
saw  that  they  were  now  on  the  same  spot  where  once  the  old  custodian  of  the 
galleries  had  told  her  the  story  of  that  painting. 

"You  regretted  him  so  much  in  your  childhood — did  you  not?"  she  said 
softly,  forgetful  for  the  moment  that  she  ought  not,  in  wisdom,  to  show  any 
prior  knowledge  of  these  galleries;  and  that  the  narrative  was  one  never-  heard 
in  the  world  of  her  own  present  station. 

Estmere  started. 

"  Regretted  whom  ?  "  he  asked. 

She  colored  with  annoyance  at  her  own  unconsidered  impulse  and  unthinking 
folly,  but  it  was  now  too  late  to  recede. 

"  Your  young  brother — that  boy  there  with  the  water-bird  in  his  hand,"  she 
made  answer.  "  I  heard  his  story  once.:  long,  very  long,  ago." 

"  His  story  !     Who  could  tell  it  you  ?  " 

"  An  old  servant  of  yours;  when  I  was  a  mere  child.  But  the  tale  and  the 
portrait  impressed  themselves  on  me;  as  such  things  will  upon  children's 
malleable  minds." 

"  I  never  knew  that  your  presence  ever  before  now  honored  Villiers  ? " 

"  Oh — it  was  but  for  a  few  hours.  I  was  brought  to  see  the  chateau:  you 
must  have  been  absent,  of  course.  I  was  quite  a  child;  but  that  picture's  story 
stamped  itself  on  my  memory." 
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••  I  wonder  you  heard  it.  I  had  hoped  my  servants  had  known  my  wishes 
too  well  for  them  to  have  gossiped  of  my  family  histories." 

"  It  was  an  old  white-haired  man  who  narrated  it.  I  daresay  because  I 
pressed  eager  unscrupulous  questions  upon  him — it  is  so  long  since  then;  I  have 
forgotten." 

"  I  can  divine  whom  you  mean.     He  is  dead.     Blame  is  useless." 

••  Vet  you  are  angered  ?  " 

••  \Vell — it  is  always  cause  for  annoyance  to  find  that  those  who  held  a  trust 
could  not  keep  it;  and  I  am,  perhaps,  inclined  to  be  as  severe  on  those  who 
speak  blabbing  words  as  on  those  who  speak  false  ones." 

The  color  left  her  cheek  a  little  where  she  leaned  it  on  her  hand,  as  she  sat 
in  the  Louis  Quinze  chair  that  he  had  wheeled  for  her  use. 

"  But  the  history  is  a  noble  one  for  any  to^ll  or  to  hear  ? "  she  said  at  length. 

"It  is  so  indeed;  of  a  most  noble  madness.     But  can  you  not  well  con. 
that  the  pain  of  having  inherited  my  lands  and  title  at  the  cost  of  my  brother's 
death — a  death  self-sought — has  never  wholly  passed  away  from  me,  has  never 
wholly  ceased  to  taint  them  with  a  certain  sense  of  wrong  and  usurpation  ?" 

"  Yes.     I  can  comprehend  that." 

Her  eyes  answered  him  better  than  her  words;  he  had  the  power  which  only 
one  other  possessed,  of  awakening  thoughtfulness,  emotion,  and  sympathy,  in 
this  careless  and  vivacious  nature. 

"  And  there  was  yet  more  than  this,"  pursued  Estmere,  the  ice  of  reserve 
unbroken  for  so  many  years  melting  at  her  touch.  "  There  was  the  sense  of 
my  father's  brutal  injustice,  his  inordinate  favoritism  to  myself,  his  most  cul- 
pable cruelty  to  his  first  wife,  and  to  her  son,  all  of  which  drove  the  boy  to  his 
abandonment  of  his  just  heritage.  It  was  a  great  crime — a  crime  that  in  my 
sight  still  stains  my  race.  If  the  boy  had  given  any  ground  for  the  hate  borne 
to  him,  it  might  have  been  more  pardonable;  but  he  gave  none.  He  was  of 
exceeding  comeliness  and  grace,  as  you  see  there;  full  of  high  courage,  of  high 
genius,  of  high  promise;  such  an  heir  as  the  proudest  and  most  fastidious  might 
have  regarded  with  pride  and  pleasure.  He  was  almost  perpetually  negi' 
when  remembered,  remembered  only  to  be  taunted,  goaded,  driven  wild  with 
bitter  ironies  cast  at  his  dead  mother.  I  was  many  years  younger  than  he;  but 
I  can  still  recall  the  scenes  that  I  witnessed  in  infancy,  and  the  terror  I  felt  at 
seeing  my  father's  fury  fall  on  the  head  of  my  beloved  companion;  for  I  loved 
him  well  indeed.  To  me  he  was  always  gentle,  generous,  most  infinitely  patient, 
as  youths  of  his  age  are  very  rarely  with  children.  My  early  life  was  literally 
made  desolate  by  his  loss " 

II'-  paused,  and  shaded  his  eyes  with  his  hand  as  he  gazed  at  the  portrait. 

"I  grieve  that  I  awakened  a  memory  so  painful,"  she  murmured.  "Is  it 
certain  that  he  perished  ?  " 
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"  As  certain  as  any  death  can  be  where  the  body  cannot  be  found  for 
burial.  There  was  no  doubt  left,  indeed.  The  words  he  murmured  over  my 
bed,  and  which  I,  half  asleep,  thought  the  words  of  a  dream,  proved  what  his 
intention  had  been.  It  would  never  be  possible  to  recover  anything  from  the 
ring  of  water  around  Beaumanoir.  It  has  deep  clefts  and  bottomless  holes, 
and  sweeps  out  away  to  the  western  seas.  Moreover,  an  old  woman-servant 
bore  witness  to  having  seen  him  by  twilight  plunge  in;  but  she  missed  him 
from  sight,  and  thought  nothing  of  it,  as  he  was  accustomed  to  swim,  and  dive, 
and  almost  live  in  the  waters,  like  any  bittern  or  gull.  Immediate  search  was 
made  in  every  direction  for  him;  inquiries  were  everywhere  instituted;  but  it 
was  considered  as  conclusively  proved  that  he  must  have  been  drowned  in  the 
moat.  A  mausoleum,  inscribed  to  that  effect,  was  erected  by  my  father.  His 
remorse,  though  utterly  unavailing,  was  sincere.  Remembering  what  I  do  of 
Chanrellbn's  nature,  I  can  well  imagine  how  insult  and  false  accusation  hurled 
him  headlong  to  that  insane  self-sacrifice." 

"  He  was  accused  of  taking  jewels,  was  he  not  ? " 

"Yes  !  such  a  senseless,  coarse,  frantic  suspicion  ! — as  if  a  boy  who  came 
of  our  race,  and  of  his  mother's  bold,  sea-born,  free  people,  could  have  turned 
thief  ! " 

"  Were  the  diamonds  ever  found  ?  " 

"  Never.  Their  loss  was  heavy,  for  they  had  historical  as  well  as  an 
enormous  pecuniary  value." 

"  Did  you  ever  suspect  any  one  ?  " 

He  gave  a  quick,  broken  sigh. 

"  In  later  years  I  have  thought  that  the  criminal  was  most  likely  a  Greek 
youth  in  the  household;  a  penniless  Athenian,  pampered  by  my  father's 
caprices;  a  scorpion  who  stung  the  hands  that  fed  and  befouled  the  hearth 
that  warmed  him  !  But  I  might  be  in  errror — it  was  but  conjecture." 

He  spoke  with  effort.  She  was  silent,  knowing  how  deeply  and  in  how 
cruel  a  wound  this  scorpion  had  thrust  its  sting. 

"Your  son  bears  that  title  of  Chanrellon  now  ?  "  she  asked,  seeking  refuse 
in  a  commonplace. 

"  It  is  the  second  title  of  the  house." 

"  Does  he  resemble  your  brother  in  the  least  ?  There  is  no  portrait  of 
him  here  ? " 

"None.     There  are  some  at  Beaumanoir.     He  has  a  womanish  beauty." 

"  I  have  heard  that  he  is  not  all  that  you  desire;  is  it  true  ?  " 

"  He  is  nothing  that  I  desire  !     But — we  live  almost  as  strangers." 

"  That  seems  terrible  ? " 

"  It  is  terrible.  It  is  terrible  to  me  that  his  mother's  son  should  bear  my 
name." 
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His  voice  had  passion  and  emotion  in  it;  and  his  head  was  turned  from  her 
as  he  spoke.  She  was  the  only  living  creature  to  whom  he  had  ever  spoken 
of  his  dishonored  wife.  She — the  woman  whom  he  loved. 

"And  there  ever  lived  one  who  could  forsake  you!"  she  thought,  as  for 
one  moment  she  beheld  all  the  secret  torture  which  his  pride  and  his  dignity 
had  so  long  kept  veiled  from  the  gaze  of  any  human  eyes.  Ere  she  could 
answer  him,  others  approached  them  from  the  western  end  of  the  gallery.  Ik- 
took  his  hand  from  the  back  of  her  chair  and  moved  slightly  away. 

"I  am  not  sure,  madam,  now,  that  I  have   placed   you   right   for  tli 
Catherine,"  he  said,  with    his   habitual  tone.     "  Liberi  is  a  favorite  with  me; 
there  is  so  exquisite  a  softness  about  his  female  heads." 

They  were  no  more  alone  that  day,  and  he  sought  no  other  opportunity  to 
be  in  solitude  with  her;  but  the  words  that  had  been  uttered  had  formed  a  link 
between  them.  She  felt  nearer  to  him  than  she  had  ever  done.  She  felt  that 
he  had  said  to  her  what  he  would  have  uttered  to  no  other. 

A  few  days  later,  a  young  man,  in  his  favorite  summer-villa,  among  the 
Austrian  woods  of  a  fashionable  mountain-side  resort,  whither  he  had  brought 
all  the  levities,  the  extravagancies,  the  vices,  and  the  ennui  of  his  life,  received 
a  coarse,  ill-spelt  missive,  of  a  few  lines  only.  It  looked  the  clumsy  scrawl  of 
a  i-owherd.  or  a  charcoal-burner;  yet  he  read  it  with  an  attention  which  he  did 
not  concede  to  many  elegant,  perfumed,  neglected  letters  that  came  with  it; 
for  the  writer  had  been  a  panderer  to  his  worst  sins;  a  she-wolf,  who  would 
bring  him  any  lamb  within  her  range;  a  brute,  who  served  his  crimes  faithfully 
for  sheer  greed  of  gold;  and  she  wrote  in  the  patois  of  her  province: 

"  MY  LORD, — If  you  have  not  forgot  that  fair  fool  that  escaped  you  here 
;igo, — that  thing  they  called  Viva,— come  hither,  and  let  me  have  speech 
with  you.  There  is  up  at  the  house  a  grand  aristocrat,  who  they  say  will  wed 
with  the  Karl,  your  father;  and  if  ever  that  bastard  whom  you  fancied  lived, 
she  lives  still  of  a  surety  in  this  duchess.  She  carries  herself  like  an  empress; 
and  it  seems  a  mad  freak  for  me  to  be  bold  to  write  this  of  her;  but  I  found 
her  out  by  a  look  in  the  eyes,  and  I  dare  swear  I  am  not  mistaken. 

"  I  am  at  my  lord's  service  ever, 

••ANSI  in    VKUILLOT. 
"Writ  at  this  dairy  of  Villiers,  on  the  loth  day  of  June." 
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CHAPTER   LVIII. 

THE  afternoon  sun  was  hot  and  cloudless  over  all  the  country  by  the  Loire. 
The  barges  and  the  rafts  dropped  lazily  down  the  stream,  with  loads  of  fruit, 
of  vegetables,  or  of  fresh-mown  hay.  The  women  were  washing  their  linen  in 
places  where  the  rocky  shore  made  a  shallow  creek,  or  the  grass  grew  lush  and 
long,  sloping  to  the  water's  edge.  The  laborers.were  at  work  among  the  vines, 
whose  blossoms  were  just  set,  and  changing  into  grape-buds.  The  horses  of 
the  towing-boats  plodded  lazily  on  in  the  warmth,  while  the  drowsy  hum 
of  insects  filled  the  air. 

There  was  nothing  changed  in  the  out-door  life,  since  the  time  that  a  child 
of  fifteen  years  had  sat  dreamfng  among  the  swallow-swarming  ivy,  and  weaving 
fancies  of  an  unknown  world,  while  she  watched  the  old  boatman  mend  his 
striped  tanned  sail. 

The  boatman  was  dead,  and  the  sail,  by  his  will,  had  enwrapped  him  as  his 
shroud,  where  he  lay  under  the  orchids  and  the  vervain  that  blossomed  over 
his  grave:  but  the  song  of  the  birds,  and  the  laugh  of  the  raftsmen,  and  the 
noise  of  the  water-wheel,  and  the  voices  of  the  washing-women,  bubbled  on 
unaltered,  through  the  length  of  the  dreamy,  sultry,  fragrant  summer  day. 

Above  one  curve  of  the  river,  where  the  old  dead  boatman  had  used  to  sit 
and  mend  the  rents  of  his  sail  in  the  shade,  a  thrush  was  singing  its  little  heart 
out  upon  a  plume  of  pear-tree  blossom.  The  house-door  stood  wide  open,  with 
the  sun  streaming  in  over  the  bare,  clean,  wooden  floor.  A  cluster  of  pigeons 
was  balanced  on  the  edge  of  a  brown  earthen  dish,  eating  its  grain  undisturbed. 
A  great  knot  of  white  lilies,  and  moss  roses,  thrust  in  a  broad  pan  of  water, 
filled  the  house  with  perfume;  all  was  still,  and  bright,  and  warm,  and  full  of 
peace:  and  above  in  a  little  chamber  an  old  woman  was  dying,  the  death  that 
to  age  is  release. 

She  had  been  born  here,  in  these  vine  countries,  when  the  tocsin  was  the 
only  chime  that  the  church-bell  rang,  and  when  the  waters  of  the  Loire  were 
choked  with  the  corpses  they  floated  to  the  sea.  She  had  lived  here  through 
childhood,  and  girlhood,  and  womanhood;  working  hardly,  in  field  and  vine- 
yard, through  the  changes  of  the  season;  bronzed  in  the  torrid  noons,  and 
bitten  with  the  winter  blasts;  bearing  burdens  with  the  patience  of  the  mule, 
and  brightening  beneath  the  slightest  touch  of  mirth,  like  crocuses  beneath  the 
first  spring  sun.  She  had  been  wedded  here,  and  here  borne  her  three  sons; 
and  here  been  widowed,  and  of  her  sons  bereaved;  and  here  beheld  her  eldest- 
born's  sole  child  die,  in  a  weakly  infancy,  of  the  hard  food  that  alone  stood 
betwixt  her  and  her  starvation. 

And  here,  also,  the  long,   heroic,   patient,  unrewarded   life  was  ended:   a 
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mystery  of  pain,  and  conflict,  and  courage,  and  endless  labor,  and  ceaseless 
effort,  all  passed  away  in  silence,  and  unrecognized  of  men. 

She  lay  dying  in  the  little  darkened  chamber,  while  the  bird  sang  among  the 
(Vuuit-trees. 

Each  morning,  in  the  luscious  summer-time,  she  had  made  her  slow  way  out 
into  the  porch,  and  sitting  there  had  gazed  with  dim  eyes  out  into  the  sun- 
shine, with  the  expectant  look  of  one  who  waits  and  watches  ever  on  her  face. 
Each  day  in  the  still  cool  spring-time,  when  the  pink  buds  of  the  chestnuts 
were  thrusting  through  the  bark,  and  the  violets  made  purple  every  waste  space 
of  ground,  she  had  sat  by  her  open  casement,  looking  up  the  reach  of  the 
river,  with  the  unrest  of  a  baffled  hope  told  in  the  nervous  movement  of  her 
withered  hands.  Each  night,  when  night  fell  at  length,  she  had  suffered  her- 
self to  be  led  away,  looking  with  a  piteous  appeal  in  the  face  of  her  handmaiden, 
as  she  muttered,  "To-morrow?"  And  the  little  girl,  ill  knowing  what  she 
meant,  but  desiring  to  give  comfort,  had  always  smiled,  and  murmured  back. 
"To-morrow  !  oh  yes — to-morrow." 

But  the  morrow  had  never  come;  and  the  few  river-people  and  vine-laborers 
who  alone  knew  her  had  said  amoiiy  themselves  that  it  could  never  come: — 
would  Paris  give  back  its  prey  ? 

(Irand'mere  sought  the  sight  of  one  whom  Paris  had  devoured;  what  avail 
was  that  ? 

The  little  silvery  cadence  of  the  bell  that  rang  before  the  coming  of  the 
host  had  sounded  over  the  threshold,  and  across  the  breadth  of  the  stream  until 
the  bargemen  and  the  rowers  on  the  river  heard  the  faint  musical  herald  of  a 
passing  soul,  and  crossed  themselves,  and  murmured  an  Ave  in  the  hushed 
hot  day. 

The  golden  rod  had  touched  with  its  anointed  oil  the  breast,  and  brow,  and 
f  the  old  dying  woman.  The  blessed  bread  and  wine  had  been  placed 
to  the  withered  lips  which  the  religion  that  they  symbolized  had  never  fed 
during  the  famished  hours  of  many  bitter  winters.  The  priest  had  gone  once 
more  across  the  threshold,  with  the  silver  bell  shedding  its  soft  cadence  over 
the  river  and  the  vine-fields. 

The  ebbing  and  exhausted  life  was  left  in  solitude  once  more,  with  no  other 
watcher  than  the  little  peasant  maiden,  weeping  sorely  because  she  had  no 
answer  with  which  to  respond  to  the  one  prayer,  sounding  ceaselessly  upon 
the  silence: 

"  Will  she  not  come  ? — before  I  die  ? " 

With  blind  wide-open  eyes,  that  had  a  mute  and  terrible  appeal  within 
them,  grand'mere,  seeing  no  more  the  light  through  the  open  lattice,  hearing 
no  more  the  song  of  the  thrush  in  the  pear-blossom,  but  with  one  memory 
only  living,  still  muttered  this  ever  and  ever  where  she  lay: 
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"  Will  she  not  come  ? — before  I  die  ? " 

For,  through  the  paralysis  of  death,  the  longing  of  the  heart  still  lived. 

Through  all  the  length  of  the  years  she  had  been  patient,  with  the  infinite 
hopeless  patience  of  old  age,  that  sinks  ever  deeper  and  deeper  into  the  frozen 
desolation  of  its  winter,  and  for  which  no  spring  can  ever  dawn,  to  change  and 
beam  on  the  eternal  cold. 

But  now, — dying, — the  long  silent,  uncomplaining  agony  broke  out  in  one 
great  desire,  that  was  all  the  wandering  senses  knew:  lying  there,  blind  and 
confused,  and  stricken  motionless,  and  chilled  with  the  bitter  frost  of  death,  she 
yet  retained  memory  for  this. 

Would  her  eyes  never  behold,  nor  her  ears  hear,  the  only  life  that  she 
loved  ? — would  she  die  thus,  as  she  had  been  left  to  live,  alone  ? 


CHAPTER   LIX. 

AT  the  Chateau  of  Villiers,  among  the  summer  luxuriance  of  blossom,  the 
snow-white  statues  glistened;  on  the  rapid  waters,  gayly-painted  boats  floated 
under  vine-hung  branches;  down  the  terraces  music  and  laughter  sounded;,  in 
the  orange-aisles  and  the  rose-gardens  men  and  women  passed  their  idle  hours 
in  gayety  and  indolence,  and  airy  languid  loves  that  beguiled  the  fancy  and 
never  roused  the  passions. 

Among  them  Viva  sat,  playing  listlessly  with  a  gorgeous  Indian  bird,  and 
casting  careless  words  among  her  court,  to  be  treasured  as  though  they  were 
pearls  of  precious  wisdom. 

A  great  fountain  sent  up  its  column  of  radiance  near  her;  a  mass  of  dates 
and  palms  screened  her  from  the  sun;  the  half-score  of  lovers  round  her  heard 
her,  when  she  chose  to  speak,  with  the  charmed  deference  which,  often  denied 
to  the  sayings  of  sages,  is  ever  awarded  to  the  fair  follies  of  a  beautiful  woman. 

She  was  supreme — she  was  absolute  sovereign  here;  every  rival  paled  before 
her;  the  envy  of  one  sex  and  the  passion  of  another  gave  her  endless  assur- 
ance of  her  supremacy.  Life  was  perfect  to  her:  pleasures,  glories,  vanities, 
luxuries,  votaries,  all  were  accumulated  in  her  path;  and  the  new  spell  of  a 
love,  which  she  had  long  only  laughed  at,  was  thrown  around  her  at  last, 
giving  fresh  allurement  and  fresh  fascination  to  the  exercise  of  that  sorcery 
which  otherwise  had  threatened  soon  to  pall  and  to  satiate  out  of  its  too  great 
facility,  its  too  easily-acquired  dominion. 

Life  was  perfect  in  her  hands;  a  sceptre  that  the  "gay  liar  youth  "  made 
her  credit  would  never  be  broken,  never  cease  to  have  power  to  summon  all 
charms  from  all  ends  of  the  earth  to  her  usage  and  service. 
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l»ain — calamity  -poverty — age;  these  existed,  she  knew,  when  she  paused 
to  think  of  them.  Hut  they  were  only  words;  words  to  her  soundless  and  bodi- 
less. With  her  they  had  naught  else  to  do.  Certain  sums,  set  aside  from  her 
wealth,  her  Stewarts  disposed  of  in  charity;  so  much  done  for  the  sake  of  her 
conscience,  all  else  was  dismissed  from  her  mind: — she  laughed  here  in  the 
midst  of  her  roses. 

Down  the  river,  which  beneath  the  slopes  of  Villiers  flashed  in  its  broad 
silver  band,  a  little  boat  glided;  with  it  there  came  the  ringing  of  a  gentle 
bell,  and  in  the  stern  knelt  a  white-robed  chorister,  bearing  a  glittering- 
star  aloft. 

It  was  the  Host,  being  borne  backward  reverently  to  the  distant  township 
whence  it  came. 

"  How  prettily  the  bell  sounds  !  "  she  said,  forgetful,  or  careless,  of  the  fact 
that  the  little  procession  must  have  travelled  to,  and  from,  some  dying-bed. 

The  boat  passed  out  of  sight;  the  tinkle  of  the  bell  passed  off  the  air;  the 
laughter  anil  the  languid  wit  resumed  their  reign  around  her. 

Awhile  later,  a  sealed  paper  was  brought  to  her;  a  faint  flush  of  annoyance 
went  over  her  face  as  she  saw  the  superscription.  Her  host  alone  noted  it,  and 
wondered  what  the  cause  could  be.  In  that  dazzling,  unworn  life,  secure  upon 
tlm  heights  of  riches  and  of  rank,  there  could  be  no  mystery,  no  canker  ? 

Some  time  afterward,  she  took  an  opportunity  to  pass  into  the  house 
unobserved.  There  she  opened  the  letter.  It  said,  briefly: 

"  lirand'mere  will  not  live  till  evening;  she  must  see  you  to  die  in  peace.  I 
wait  for  you  at  the  old  ferry." 

As  she  read,  all  the  ice  of  pride,  and  coldness,  and  egotism  melted  from  her 
heart.  She  gave  a  piteous  cry  as  though  death  struck  herself.  All  base  and 
selfish  thought  died  out  from  her;  she  only  remembered  the  old  creature  she 
had  loved  through  the  years  of  her  childhood,  and  whom  she  had  left  to  "live 
and  to  perish  in  solitude. 

rand'mere  !" — with  the  tender  homely  word  there  came,  in  a  rush  of 
countless  memories,  a  thousand  ties  of  infancy  and  girlhood — ties  broken  by 
her  with  the  gay  scorn  of  a  liberated  youth, — ties  ruptured,  but  aching  forever, 
in  the  solitary  heart  of  a  forsaken  age. 

In  that  moment  a  tumult  of  remorse  awoke  in  her;  transient  it  might  be, 
but  violent   in  its  truth   and  in  its  horror,  with  all  the  heat  and  force  of  her 
native  impulses.     She  forgot  self,  pride,  the  peril  of  exposure,  the  difficulty  of 
compliance;  she  forgot  all  except  the  debt  whose  payment  had  so  long 
driven  off  and  might  now  1  1  but  too  late.     She  forgot  her  station,  her 

dominion,  her  distance  from  the  peasant  who  was  dying  yonder,  her  cold  con- 
tempt for  all  creatures  less  fair  and  fortune -favored  than  herself.  She  only 
remembered  the  days,  so  long  gone  by,  which  the  brown,  withered,  noble  face 
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of  the  old  Loirais  had  been  the  first  on  which  her  eyes  unclosed  at  dawn,  and 
the  last  that  bent  over  her  as  she  sank  to  sleep. 

"  Grand'mere  !  " — the  time  had  been  when  lisping  out  the  word  she  had 
clung  round  the  neck  of  the  only  creature  who  had  ever  filled  to  her  in  any 
sense  a  mother's  place,  and  had  loved  her  with  all  a  child's  careless,  capricious, 
fond,  unthinking  love. 

The  place  was  three  leagues  off;  the  old  ferry,  long  unused,  was  one;  the 
way  was  long,  the  sun  was  burning;  she  dared  not  order  horse,  or  carriage,  or 
attendant,  lest  it  should  be  learned  whither  and  with  whom  she  went.  Trusting 
to  chance  for  the  avoidance  of  all  notice,  and  acting  only  on  the  spur  of  incon- 
sidered  impulse,  she  threw  a  long  cloak  over  her  dress,  concealed  her  face  in 
a  thick  veil,  and  assured  herself  that  none  of  her  tire-women  were  in  sight. 
Then  she  passed  swiftly  down  an  outer  staircase  which  led  from  one  of  her 
balconies  into  an  unfrequented  portion  of  the  grounds,  and  went  on  through 
the  sunlit  park  in  all  the  tremulous  haste  of  one  whom  remorse  drives  and  fear 
of  detection  wings. 

Once,  all  the  haughty  blood  in  her  flamed  in  hot  revolt  at  this  secrecy, 
which  seemed  so  kin  to  shame.  Once  she  was  tempted  to  turn  back  and  order 
out  an  equipage,  and  let  all  the  world  know  where  she  went.  Her  errand  was 
a  righteous  one;  why  hide  it  as  a  shame? 

But  the  nobler  impulse  was  beaten  back  by  the  dread  lest  any  of  her  world 
should  know  that  story  of  her  past.  She  felt  that  she  would  rather  die  a  thousand 
deaths  than  that  those  who  held  her  now  in  such  high  honor  should  ever  learn 
that  she  had  once  been  found  tinder  those  river- woods — a  nameless  foundling 
child. 

The  summons  had  fallen  like  a  thunderbolt  upon  her,  smiting  her  conscience 
from  its  sleep.  But  though  she  obeyed  it,  through  all  that  still  survived  in  her 
of  the  purer  faiths  of  her  earlier  days,  she  still  recoiled  with  loathing  from  the 
mere  thought  that  those  who  knew  her  as  she  was  should  ever  dream  that  she  was 
not  of  their  order, — should  ever  dream  the  time  had  been  when  she  had  owe;  I 
bread  to  a  bohemian's  alms.  Rather  than  that  the  truth  should  ever  dawn  upon 
the  world  where  now  she  reigned,  she  took  the  stain  of  secrecy  upon  her,  and 
fled  on  through  the  sunny  glades,  not  as  one  who  went  to  do  a  deed  of  mercy, 
but  as  a  criminal  who  dreaded  lest  the  passing  of  her  footsteps  should  be  tracked 
and  followed. 

Once  she  thought  of  Estmere;  the  soilless  greatness,  the  integral  truthful- 
ness, of  his  life  seemed  for  the  moment  to  rebuke  this  falseness  of  base  pride 
that  screened  a  just  act  like  a  treacherous  crime.  But,  with  that  thought,  rose 
also  the  memory  of  his  absolute  and  unbending  pride,  the  pride  of  an  Order, 
the  pride  of  the  Roman  Optimate;  and  this  sufficed  to  drive  back  once  more 
the  wavering  impulse  in  her. 
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The  large  startled  eyes  of  the  grazing  deer  seemed  to  her  like  the  eyes  of 
the  world  fastened  on  her;  the  sight  of  a  distant  charcoal-burner  passing  down 
a  far-off  avenue  made  her  dread  recognition  and  pursuit.  Hut  the  tract  of  the 
park  through  which  she  passed  was  wild  and  unfrequented;  and  the  way  through 
the  vineyards  and  woods  to  the  river,  the  instinct  of  early  impressions  made 
plain  to  her. 

The  winding  paths  down  the  terraced  slopes,  the  scarce-seen  roadway 
through  vine-fields  that  seemed  endless,  the  old  broken  hut,  brown  and  roofless, 
and  climbed  all  over  with  green  flowering  weeds,  that  marked  the  spot  where 
a  ferry,  long  shifted  higher  up  the  waters,  once  had  stood, — all  these  things, 
utterly  forgotten  for  many  years,  became  familiar  to  her  with  that  pang  of 
remembrance,  vivid  almost  to  horror,  with  which  the  haunts  of  childhood  startle 
the  mind  from  which  they  have  faded  until  they  are  revisited. 

Against  the  ruined  boat-house  was  a  sailing-boat;  in  it  a  man  stood  erect 
with  an  oar  in  his  hand  thrust  against  the  long  grasses  and  reeds  of  the 
bank. 

The  landscape  swam  in  mist  before  her  sight;  just  thus  had  she  seen  him  so 
many  times  in  other  years,  when  the  hour  of  his  coming  was  the  golden 'hour 
in  her  summer,  and  she  could  have  dreamt  of  no  joy  on  earth  or  water  so  great 
as  to  sail  with  him  down  the  long,  calm,  luminous  reach  of  the  river. 

How  near,  and  yet  how  far,  that  time  looked  to  her  !  It  seemed  to  kill  in 
her  all  her  own  identity. 

Which  was  in  truth  she? — that  Loirais  child  who  had  basked  in  the  sunlight, 
bathing  her  laughing  face  and  her  bright  tresses  in  the  stream;  or  the  proud, 
courted,  unrivalled  woman,  received  in  all  the  palaces  of  Europe  ? 

Seeing  her,  he  sprang  on  shore,  and  threw  a  rough  plank  betwixt  the  bank 
and  boat,  and  held  his  hands  out  to  her  to  aid  her. 

"You  are  come;  that  is  well,"  he  said  gravely,  with  no  token  of  surprise, 
with  the  air  of  one  whose  command,  being  given,  was  of  necessity  ol 
She,  even  in  that  moment,  noticed  it;  and  dreamily  wondered  whence  this  man, 
who  was  in  social  status  but  a  wanderer,  a  vagabond,  had  gained  that  calm  and 
kingly  authority  to  which  even  she  unresistingly  succumbed. 

She  sank  down  at  the  bottom  of  the  boat,  worn  out  with  the  heat,  the  haste, 
the  toil  in  the  sultry  day  to  which  she  was  so  little  used. 

"I  am  in  time  ?"  she  asked  him  breathlessly.  He  spread  a  loose  sail  on  a 
spar  so  that  it  sheltered  her  wholly  from  the  sun,  and  from  the  sight  of  any 
passing  on  the  shore  or  in  river  craft. 

"I  cannot  tell,"  he  answered  her  gently;  "I  trust  so." 

She  said  nothing.  The  old  influence  that  he  had  used  to  possess  stole  over 
her  again;  she  felt  heart-sick,  ashamed,  covered  with  remorse.  She,  with  all 
her  territory,  her  treasures,  her  influence,  felt  humiliated  and  stricken  with 
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contrition  in  the  presence  of  the  man  to  whom  she  owed  a  debt  that  she  had 
never  paid,  and  that  she  never  could  pay. 

He  was  silent  also,  setting  the  little  sail  to  catch  the  faint  flutter  of  the  soft 
south  wind,  and  steering  down  the  golden  gleaming  brilliance  of  the  river, 
running  with  the.  tide.  The  shore  glided  slowly  past  them;  the  brown  sail 
caught  colors  of  glory  from  the  sun;  the  sweet  odors  of  new-cut  hay  filled  the 
air  from  grass-laden  barges;  the  women,  sitting  in  the  rock-hewn  grape-hung 
cabins  of  the  banks,  looked  up  as  they  drifted  by,  and  laughed,  and  called 
across  the  great  breadth  of  the  stream,  "  Ah-ha,  is  it  thee,  Tricotrin  ?  " 

But  he  for  once  never  answered  where  he  sat  at  the  helm.  He  sailed  his 
race  with  death,  and  with  every  beat  of  the  tide  there  went  a  beat  of  a  human 
heart  that  would  soon  be  still  forever. 

And  thus  she  went  back  to  the  home  of  the  swallows. 


CHAPTER   LX. 

EVER  and  anon  the  old,  dark,  eager,  noble  face  was  lifted  from  its  pillow, 
and  the  withered  lips  murmured  three  words: 

"  Is  she  come  ?  " 

For  Tricotrin  had  bent  over  her  bed,  and  had  murmured,  "  I  go  to  seek 
her,  she  is  near; "  and  grand'mere  had  believed  and  been  comforted,  for 
she  knew  that  no  lie  passed  his  lips.  And  she  was  very  still;  and  only 
the  nervous  working  of  the  hard,  brown,  aged  hand  showed  the  longing  of 
her  soul. 

Life  was  going  out  rapidly,  as  the  flame  sinks  fast  in  a  lamp  whose  oil  is 
spent.  The  strong  and  vigorous  frame,  the  keen  and  cheery  will,  had  warded 
off  death  so  long  and  bravely;  and  now  they  bent  under,  all  suddenly,  as  those 
hardy  trees  will  bend  after  a  century  of  wind  and  storm, — bend  but  once,  and 
only  to  break  forever. 

The  red  sun  in  the  west  was  in  its  evening  glory;  and  through  the  open 
lattice  there  were  seen  in  the  deep  blue  of  the  sky,  the  bough  of  a  snow-blos- 
somed pear-tree,  the  network  of  the  ivy,  and  the  bees  humming  among  the 
jasmine  flowers.  From  the  distance  there  came  faintly  the  musical  cries  of 
the  boatmen  down  the  river,  the  voices  of  the  vine-tenders  in  the  fields,  the 
singing  of  a  throstle  on  a  wild  grape-tendril. 

Only,  in  the  little  darkened  chamber  the  old  peasant  lay  quite  still, — listen- 
ing, through  all  the  sweet  and  busy  sounds  of  summer,  for  a  step  that  never 
came. 

And  little  by  little  all  those  sounds  grew  fainter  on  her  ear:  the  dulness  of 
6-14 
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death  was  stealing  over  all  her  senses;  and  all  she  heard  was  the  song  of  the 
thrush  where  the  bird  swayed  on  the  vine,  half  in,  half  out,  of  the  lattice. 

But  the  lips  moved  still,  though  no  voice  came,  with  the  same  words:  "Is 
she  come?"  and  when  the  lips  no  more  could  move,  the  dark  and  straining 
wistfulness  of  the  eyes  asked  the  question  but  more  earnestly,  more  terribly, 
more  ceaselessly. 

The  thrush  sang  on,  and  on,  and  on; — but  to  the  prayer  of  the  dying  eyes 
no  answer  came. 

The  red  sun  sank  into  the  purple  mists  of  cloud;  the  song  of  the  bird  was 
ended;  the  voice  of  the  watching  girl  murmured — "They  will  come  too 
late  ! " 

For,  as  the  sun  faded  off  from  the  vine  in  the  lattice,  and  the  singing  of 
the  bird  grew  silent,  grand'mere  raised  herself  with  her  arms  outstretched, 
and  the  strength  of  her  youth  returned  in  the  hour  of  dissolution. 

"They  never  come  back  !  "  she  cried.  "  They  never  come  back  !  —nor  will 
she  !  One  dead  in  Africa, — and  one  crushed  beneath  the  stone, — and  one  shot 
on  the  barricade.  The  three  went  forth  together;  but  not  one  returned.  We 
breed  them,  we  nurse  them,  we  foster  them; — and  the  world  slays  them  body 
and  soul,  and  eats  the  limbs  that  lay  in  our  bosoms,  and  burns  up  the  souls 
that  we  knew  so  pure.  And  she  went  where  they  went: — she  is  dead  like 
them." 

Her  head  fell  back;  her  mouth  was  gray  and  parched,  her  eyes  had  no 
longer  sight;  a  shiver  ran  through  the  hardy  frame  that  winter  storms  and 
summer  droughts  had  bruised  and  scorched  so  long;  a  passionless  and  immeas- 
urable grief  came  on  the  brown,  weary,  age-worn  face. 

"  All  dead  !  "  she  murmured  in  the  stillness  of  the  chamber,  where  the  song 
of  the  bird  had  ceased,  and  the  darkness  of  night  had  come. 

Then  through  her  lips  the  last  breath  quivered  in  a  deep-drawn  sigh,  and 
the  brave,  patient,  unrewarded  life  passed  out  forever. 

A  moment  later,  swift  uneven  steps  sprang  up  the  narrow  stairway,  and  into 
the  gloom  of  the  little  room  came  the  glory  of  a  woman's  loveliness. 

"  draml'mere  !  grand'mere  !"  she  cried,  as  she  threw  herself  on  her  knees 
against  the  couch. 

The  cry,  for  which  the  dying  senses  had  been  so  long  strained  in  yearning 
and  vain  desire,  fell  unheard  on  the  ear  which  could  no  more  be  vexed  with  the 
toiling  sounds  of  the  travailing  world.  Calm,  responseless,  unutterably  sad, 
the  dead  face  looked  upward  in  mute  reproach. 

The  prayer  of  nine  long  years  was  answered  at  the  last, and  the  answer 

came  too  late. 

••  drand'mere  !  grand'mere!"  she  cried.  "  I  am  come  !  I  am  here  !  Oh, 
look  at  me  once  ! — only  01, 
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But  the  eyes  had  no  light,  the  lips  had  no  reply.  What  avail  was  remorse  ? 
— its  anguish  could  not  reach  the  soul  that  had  passed  away  from  all  earthly 
pain  and  from  all  mortal  love. 

She  came  too  late. 


CHAPTER   LXI. 

"  AH  !     How  I  loathe  myself  !  " 

She  spoke  in  agony,  with  the  tears  falling  fast  from  her  eyes,  and  her  heart 
aching  in  vain  self-reproach,  where  she  stood  in  the  quaint,  dark  kitchen- 
chamber  that  she  had  known  so  well  of  old.  All  her  warmer,  richer,  sweeter, 
holier  nature  had  awakened,  and  quivered  under  the  branding  iron  of  remorse. 
She  looked  to  herself  so  base,  so  cruel,  so  worthless  of  every  thought  of 
tenderness  that  had  been  given  her  by  the  dead. 

The  unuttered  rebuke  of  that  colorless  face,  so  livid,  so  old,  so  still  with 
its  own  sublime  peace,  had  pierced  through  all  the  vanities  and  pride  and 
egotism  of  her  life  down  to  the  heart  of  her  youth,  which  still  beat  there 
beneath  them. 

Every  trifle  in  the  little  room  around  her,  every  homely  and  familiar 
cottage  thing  of  use,  came  back  on  her  memory  with  a  pang. 

The  place  was  so  utterly  unchanged:  the  burnished  coppers,  the  clean 
brass  utensils,  the  strings  of  drying  herbs  and  melons,  the  black  pot  simmering 
over  the  wood  embers  on  the  hearth,  the  white  cat  sleeping  in  the  window,  the 
oil-lamp  burning  on  the  low  oak  settle,  all  the  common  things  of  daily  life  that 
she  had  known  so  well,  were  all  there  unaltered  since  the  day  when  in  her 
infancy  her  feet  had  danced  upon  the  wooden  chairs  in  glee  because  the  hot 
milk  foamed  ready  for  her  morning  pottage. 

Not  one  of  them  was  changed;  but  she  ! she  burst  into  passionate  tears 

as  she  thought  of  the  little,  gay,  nameless  child  that  once  had  lived  and  laughed 
amid  these  lonely  things,  and  of  the  face,  now  set  in  death,  whose  brown  worn 
features  had  softened  to  such  tender  grace  in  the  light  of  the  summer  morning 
and  at  the  mirth  of  the  infant's  play. 

Countless  memories  thronged  on  her; — of  childish  pains  and  angers,  of 
feverish  hours  of  illness,  of  petulant  outbursts  of  wilful  wrath,  of  April  storms 
of  passing  griefs  over  a  dead  bird  or  a  stray  kitten,  and,  through  all  these,  of 
the  patient,  gentle,  cheerful  endurance  of  a  love  that  never  complained  and 
never  wearied.  For  such  a  debt  what  payment  had  been  great  enough  ? — 
and  all  that  she  had  given  had  been  silence,  neglect,  oblivion, — the  triple  coin 
wherewith  Love  oftenest  is  paid. 

He  let  her  passion  spend  itself  silently. 
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It  was  a  caustic  that  might,  perchance,  burn  out  the  cankers  of  the  world 
within  her  soul.  With  her  he  had  no  bond  in  that  instant.  All  his  sympathy, 
all  his  pity,  all  his  reverence,  were  with  that  aged,  lonely,  dauntless  life  that  had 
been  left  to  ebb  out  in  solitude;  the  life  lived  only  to  see  all  that  it  cherished 
perish. 

The  first  words  he  spoke  were  brief,  as  he  raised  the  drooping  wick  of  the 
lamp. 

"  Madam — it  were  best  you  went  homeward.  Your  host  and  your  Order 
must  not  know  that  you  weep  for  a  peasant !  " 

"  Ah,  hush  !  I  merit  the  lash  of  your  sarcasm  and  of  your  scorn,  God 
knows,  yet — spare  me  them  now.  I  cannot  bear  them  !  " 

He  placed  the  lamp  back  on  its  settle. 

"  I  but  remind  you, — would  you  have  it  known  that  you  are  here  ? " 

She  started  with  a  throb  of  terror. 

"  No — no  !  Surely  there  may  be  means, — but, — I  have  thought  of  myself, 
alone,  so  long,  so  selfishly,  so  remorselessly.  I  can  only  think  of  her  now  !  I 
have  been  so  cruel,  so  heartless.  If  I  could  only  have  heard  her  speak  to  me, 
and  only  have  begged  once  for  her  forgiveness  !  " 

He  smiled,  very  wearily,  and  made  no  answer.  He  knew  that  to  himself 
she  repeated,  and  would  continue  to  repeat,  the  ingratitude  and  the  neglect 
that,  given  to  the  dead,  now  caused  such  futile  and  vehement  remorse.  But 
of  this  his  own  lips  never  reminded  her. 

He  stood  silent,  with  the  dusky  lamplight  behind  him  so  that  he  could  see 
her  face,  while  his  own  was  screened  from  her,  watching  her  with  a  strange  pain; 
wondering  vaguely  and  incredulously  if  this  exquisite  and  imperial  woman, 
who  moved  slowly  to  and  fro  the  narrow  room,  could  be  in  truth  but  the  devel- 
oped life  of  the  young  child  whose  dancing  naked  feet  had  moved  in  such  gay 
measure  to  the  old  peasant's  crooning  country-songs. 

He  had  suffered  much,  and  often,  since  the  last  clay  when  she  had  passed 
out  from  under  the  low  brown  porch  to  go  to  the  "  great  world  "  for  which  she 
pined;  but  he  had  never  suffered  as  he  did  now,  beholding  her,  for  the  first 
time,  under  that  roof  where  her  infancy  had  been  sheltered  by  him. 

Once  she  paused  in  her  restless  passage  up  and  down  the  chamber,  and 
turned  her  lustrous  eyes  full  on  him. 

"Ah  !     Tell  me  the  truth  ! — you  think  me  base  beyond  redemption  ?  " 

"  No,"  he  answered  her,  where  he  stood  in  the  deep  shadow.  "  I  think  you 
— very  human." 

"  To  be  human,  then,  is  to  be  lower  than  the  dogs  that  love  what  feeds 
them?" 

"  Perhaps  !  The  dogs  will  love  the  hands  that  beat  them.  There  is  none 
of  that  love  among  such  fair  things  as  you." 
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Her  head  sank,  with  the  hot  blood  burning  in  her  face. 

"  Why  did  you  not  keep  me  here  ? "  she  said,  with  impetuous  emotion. 
"Why  did  you  not  tell  me  what  I  should  become?  I  should  have  been  poor, 
nameless,  unknown;  but — I  should  have  been  innocent  at  least,  I  should  have 
done  the  duty  that  I  owed,  I  should  have  helped  her  in  her  age,  and  soothed 
her  in  her  death-agonies  !  " 

A  breath  that  was  almost  a  sob  caught  the  words  as  she  spoke  them:  she 
little  heeded  the  blow  which  each  dealt  to  the  heart  of  their  hearer. 

The  answer  which  sprang,  hot,  eloquent,  upbraiding,  bitter  and  tender  at 
once  to  his  lips,  he  restrained;  he  answered  her  briefly,  gently, — 

"  I  did  not  keep  you  against  your  will,  because, — you  would  not  have 
remained  innocent,  you  would  have  refused  to  accept  duty,  you  would  have 
broken  into  perilous  revolt,  in  such  a  life  as  the  life  you  alone  could  have  led 
here.  The  greatness  you  have  gained  would  not  now  have  sown  evil  in  your 
nature,  had  none  of  the  seeds  of  evil  been  latent  there;  such  evil  is  sinless  to 
the  world's  creed,  in  a  patrician  woman;  it  would  have  been  evil  accursed,  and 
shameful,  and  wretched,  in  a  woman  nameless,  and  penniless,  and  motherless, 
and  consumed  with  the  corrosion  of  discontent.  I  knew  you  better  than  you 
knew  yourself.  If  the  Duchess  de  Lira  be  heartless,  merciless,  conscienceless, 
what  would  the  actress,  the  adventuress,  have  been  ?  Once  I  bade  you  repay 
me  what  you  deemed  you  owed,  by  keeping  ever  in  you  the  higher  things  of 
your  love,  and  truth,  and  courage.  I  was  unwise  enough  to  dream  that  my  one 
desire  would  be  obeyed,  against  all  the  commands  of  your  passions,  your  prides, 
and  your  vanities.  Once  also  you  prayed  that  death  might  come  to  you  if  ever 
you  forgot  me:  the  grass  would  have  grown  through  many  seasons  above  your 
grave  if  that  prayer  had  been  granted  !  " 

A  cry  of  intolerable  suffering  broke  from  her. 

"Say  all  you  will  !"  she  cried.  "Your  hardest  words  cannot  scourge  me 
so  sharply  as  my  own  conscience  does.  I  have  forgotten  ! — more  brutally, 
more  shamelessly  than  the  very  cattle  ever  forget  a  master  that  has  fed  and 
tended  them.  And,  yet,  I  have  remembered  too, — remembered  more  than 
you  can  ever  dream.  At  times  my  thoughts  of  you  have  been  an  agony.  At 
times  my  childhood  has  come  back  to  me  with  such  reproach  that  I  could  have 
found  strength  to  kill  myself.  At  times — in  all  the  intoxication  of  the  world — 
the  sound  of  your  voice  has  seemed  to  steal  on  my  ear,  the  gaze  of  your  eyes 
has  seemed  to  haunt  me  as  I  went,  till  I  longed  for  the  peace  of  your  presence 
with  a  lost  child's  longing  for  its  home  !  This  is  the  truth;  though  how  shall 
you  believe  me  in  witness  of  all  the  false  shame,  the  mad  vanity,  the  infamous 
ingratitude  of  my  life  ?  You  say  that  I  should  have  been  far  worse  than  I 
am,  had  I  remained  with  you;  can  anything  be  worse  than  such  selfishness 
and  such  oblivion  as  mine  ?  Besides, — you  are  so  great,  so  true,  of  a  simplicity 
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so  noble,  of  a  justice  so  divine,  your  influence  would  have  been  too  strong  on 
me  for  me  to  have  sunk  to  evil:  you  could  have  made  of  me  what  you  would, 
had  I  but  stayed  by  you  !  " 

And  in  the  remorse  of  the  hour  it  did  indeed  seem  thus  to  her;  and  in  that 
hour  she  beheld,  as  by  a  vision,  all  that  her  life  would  have  been,  if  never 
fevered  by  thirst  for  gold  and  rank,  if  never  touched  by  the  fast-lengthening 
shadows  of  falsehood,  if  never  drawn  into  that  furnace  of  ambition  where  all 
impulses  and  instincts  are  fused  into  one  passion;  if  lived  in  peace  and  in  con- 
tentment, purified,  and  strengthened,  and  raised  high  by  the  loftiness  of  truth 
and  of  self-sacrifice,  beneath  his  love  and  la\v. 

In  that  one  hour  she  saw  that  she  had  forsaken  the  gold  for  the  dross,  the 
rock  for  the  reeds,  the  greater  for  the  lesser,  as  men  do  oftentimes,  and  women 
yet  more  surely  in  their  headlong  and  blind  choice. 

He  heard;  and  a  great  shudder  shook  him. 

He  had  condemned  himself  to  endless  and  unrequited  martyrdom,  that  she 
might  pass  to  the  fate  she  desired,  and  never  have  aught  \vhere\vithtoreproach 
him;  and  even  out  of  this  she  wove  a  lash  that  scourged  him  with  deeper 
stripes  than  any  he  had  borne  ! 

"  Wait,  wait  !  or  you  will  kill  me,"  he  cried.     "'  Stayed  by  me  ! '    Oh,  < 
if  you  had  done  so  !     But  your  heart  was  disloyal,  and  lost  to  me;  could  I  hold 
captive  your  body  ?     You  see  now  a  worth  you  have  missed,  in  that  life  that 
you  would  have  led  by  my  side;  but  then, — who  could  make  you  believe  ': 
you  forget — you  forget — a  creature  of  your  sex  and  your  loveliness  could  not 
have  abode  with  me  without  a  chain  that  you  would  not  have  taken,  unless  gold 
had  gilded  the  fetters:  you  must  have  been  my  mistress,  or  my  \vii 

She  started  violently;  and  the  blood  crimsoned  all  her  face;  she  had  spoken 
in  the  impulse  of  the  old  love  and  reverence  she  had  yielded  him  in  her  girl- 
hood; she  had  never  dreamed  of  any  other  life  with  him  than  that  of  the 
by-gone  familiar  communion  which  they  had  known  in  this  lowly  place  \\hen 
she  had  been  a  child,  and  he  had  been  all  the  world  to  her. 

In  this  hour  her  pride   had   been  dead,  her  rank  forgotten,  her  self 
abhorred;  in   this   hour  conscience,  and  memory,  and  the  veneration  she  had 
borne  him,  had  alone  reigned  with  her. 

Now,  his  indulgence  of  that  moment's  hot  and  unchecked  utterance, 
recalled  to  her  the  many  times  that  she  had  wept  in  his  arms,  dung  to  his 
embrace,  been  kissed  by  his  lips,  in  that  long-perished  time;  in  this  moment  it 
seemed  to  her  that  the  tie  between  them  was  nearer,  stronger,  more  indissoluble, 
than  the  ties  betwixt  father  and  daughter,  wife  and  husband,  master  and  slave  ! 

Kveii  while  these  memories  burned  her  with  an  abhorred  sense  of  debt  and 
shame,  the.  height  and  depth,  the  might  and  beauty,  of  this  life-long  love  that 
she  had  flung  away,  smote  her  with  its  greatness  and  its  divinity  as  it  had 
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never  done  in  earlier  years,  never  done  through  all  the  self-absorption  of  her 
life.  It  appalled,  it  amazed,  it  affrighted  her: — such  a  debt  as  this  could  never 
be  paid;  and,  while  it  remained  unpaid,  how  could  any  woman  owing  it  be  free? 

He,  divining  all  her  thoughts,  with  that  knowledge  of  her  mutable  nature 
which  he  had  so  long  possessed,  hastened  to  cover  from  her  sight  that  passion 
which  for  one  instant  had  been  near  its  betrayal  to  her.  She  was  his  debtor; 
naught  could  cancel  such  a  debt;  therefore  he  forced  himself  to  calmness,  and 
hastened  to  repair  what  might  have  seemed  a  claim  laid  through  that  debt. 

"You  are  of  the  world;  you  know  its  tenets  now,"  he  said  tranquilly. 
"  You  know,  therefore,  how  idle  it  is  to  dream  you  could  have  remained  with 
me  without  reproach.  Unless,  indeed,  your  whole  life  had  been  mine.  But — 
you  remember  ? — I  asked  you  once  if  my  love  would  suffice  to  you;  and  your 
answer  was,  that  you  craved  greatness  also.  I  had  not  greatness;  how  could 
I  content  you  ?  " 

"  Yes  !  When  I  answered  you  I  was  vain,  and  worthless,  and  full  of  avarice, 
as  I  am  now  !  " 

The  words  were  muttered  low  in  her  throat;  she  moved  with  feverish  unrest 
to  and  fro  the  little  chamber;  she  wondered,  with  that  curious  dreamy  wonder 
that  comes  on  us  when,  having  chosen  one  path,  we  marvel  whither  the  other 
would  have  led,  how  it  would  have  been  with  her  if  she  had  loved  and  followed 
this  redeemer  of  her  life.  And  her  heart  told  her — knowing  its  own  passions 
and  its  own  weakness — that  she,  with  her  thirst  for  power,  and  her  greed  for 
homage,  and  her  worship  of  eminence  and  of  magnificence,  would  have  only 
dwelt  with  him  in  the  unceasing  cruelty  of  discontent,  or  have  left  him,  to  deal 
him  the  fate  of  Bruno. 

And  she  was  very  base  in  her  own  sight;  for  she  knew  likewise  that,  for 
this  very  cause,  she  had  ever  been  utterly  beneath  this  great  life  that  she  had 
elected  to  desert  for  things,  compared  with  it,  so  mean,  and  vain,  and  worthless. 

She  paused  once  and  looked  at  him,  with  all  the  old  look  of  her  childhood 
back  in  her  uplifted  eyes. 

"  Such  men  as  you,"  she  murmured,  "  need  nobler  things  than  women  to 
love  you  and  to  value  you  !  We  are  beneath  you — we  know  nothing  of  great- 
ness such  as  yours  !  " 

He  smiled:  the  smile  of  such  infinite  sadness. 

"  Rather  you  see  it  not,  unless  it  wear  the  purple,  and  bear  the  orb,  of 
visible  power.  But  I,  indeed,  claim  none;  have  none;  unless  it  may  be  such 
as  may  grow  out  of  freedom." 

"  You  have  the  highest — the  best — the  only  greatness  !  " 

And  in  that  moment  she  saw  this  truth  that  she  had  so  long  neglected  or 
derided;  saw  that  the  liberty,  the  self-mastery,  the  simplicity,  the  courage,  and 
the  supreme  scorn  for  the  insincerity,  the  artifice,  and  the  bondage  of  the 
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world,  which  were  in  this  man's  life,  had  a  greatness  that  surpassed  all  other 
the  earth  held,  though  a  greatness  unrecognized  and  unrewarded  of  men. 

He  answered  her  nothing. 

Though  she  spoke  thus,  saw  thus,  felt  thus,  he  knew  well  that  she  would 
make  again  the  choice  she  then  had  made,  were  the  election  again  offered  her: 
— that  now,  as  then,  could  the  choice  be  afresh  set  before  her,  would  she  for- 
sake him,  and  go  from  him  to  the  pomps  of  the  world. 

While  she  owned  the  greatness  of  the  truths,  the  liberties,  and  the  simplici- 
ties whereon  his  life  was  founded,  she  would  yet  shrink  from  holding  out  her 
hands  to  him  in  her  palace  as  her  friend,  from  bidding  her  compeers  and 
her  lovers  behold  all  that  she  owed  to  him  ! — and  there  was  unuttered  scorn 
in  him,  as  well  as  unutterable  sadness,  as  he  looked  on  her  in  silence. 

"  It  grows  late,"  he  said  briefly,  at  length.  "  I  must  remind  you  once  more 
— do  you  desire  your  absence  discovered  ? " 

She  started,  and  glanced  at  the  clock;  with  whose  hands  her  own  childish 
ones  had  so  often  played  in  mischievous  fancies  to  retard,  or  to  advance,  some 
dreaded  hour  of  study  or  some  desired  moment  of  playtime. 

"It  is  late  indeed  !  I  shall  be  missed: — he  has  theatrical  pieces  to-night  on 
purpose  for  my  pleasure;  my  absence  must  not  be  known.  How  quickly  can 
I  return  ? " 

"  In  two  hours;  scarcely  sooner.     You  will  do  best  to  lose  no  time." 

"  I  must  go  there, — once  more.  Then  I  will  come,"  she  murmured.  "  Stay! 
tell  me, — there  is  no  fear  that  peasant  child  who  is  with  her  can  suspect, — can 
recognize  me, — can  speak  to  others  ?  " 

"No  fear.  That  girl  is  from  Lorraine — a  grand-niece  of  grand'mere. 
She  never  heard  of  you,  and  she  will  now  return  east  to  her  own  people,  deem- 
ing you  some  great  princess  who  came  out  of  charity  to  see  an  old  peasant 
who  once  nursed  you." 

She  shuddered  a  little  as  she  heard. 

"But — but,  I  cannot  bear  to  think  that  this  place  may  pass  to  strangers— 
that  all  these  things  of  hers  may  be  scattered, — that  the  animals,  and  the  fowls, 
and  the  swallows  may  be  ill  treated  or  killed.  Can  you  not  purchase  it  for  me 
without  my  name  appearing,  and  place  some  one  in  it  who  will  be  good  to  all 
the  creatures  ? " 

She  stroked  the  cat  as  she  spoke;  it  seemed  a  link  betwixt  her  and  the  dead. 

••The  place — such  as  it  is — is  mine,"  he  made  answer.  "  You  need  have 
no  fear;  care  shall  be  had  of  it." 

He  did  not  remind  her  that  to  rent  it,  and  fill  it  with  its  cottage  things,  and 
keep  it  for  her  with  some  sort  of  picturesque  grace  about  it,  he  had  sacrificed 
much,  toiled  hardly  oftentimes,  its  slight  costs  heavily  taxing  his  own  means. 

She  felt  what  he  had  not  uttered,  and  moved  in  silence  from  the  chamber. 
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More  than  an  hour  had  passed  ere  she  returned  from  her  last  look  upon 
the  face  that  had  been  first  among  her  earliest  memories;  her  eyelids  were 
swollen,  and  her  lips  white,  as  she  came  to  him. 

"  I  am  ready,"  was  all  she  said. 

They  did  not  speak  as  they  left  the  cottage,  and  went  down  through  the 
scarlet  beans  and  the  wild-growing  gourds  to  the  landing-place  in  the  garden, 
and  drifted  away  in  the  boat  down  the  river. 

Her  eyes  watched,  as  long  as  they  could  follow  it,  the  little  light  burning  in 
the  chamber  of  the  dead. 

The  proudest  and  most  ambitious  dreams  with  which  she  had  last  left  that 
innocent  home  among,  the  swallows  had  attained  their  fruition: — but  remorse 
and  repentance  were  with  her. 

No  words  passed  between  them  as  the  boat  slowly  labored  against  the  stream. 

When  they  reached  the  place  of  the  ferry,  he  aided  her  in  silence  to  land. 

"  I  will  follow  you,"  he  said  simply,  "  near  enough  to  be  at  hand  if  you 
need  me." 

"That  is  how  you  have  ever  followed  my  life  !  " 

"  Well  !  the  time  may  yet  come  when  I  may  be  wanted,  wild  as  the  thought 
seems  of  such  an  omnipotent  life  as  yours.  Pass  onward — unless  you  would 
have  your  host  disquieted  by  your  absence." 

"Would  he  care  if  I  were  dead  in  that  river  !  " 

The  murmur  was  bitter  and  doubting.  It  betrayed  the  one  victory  on 
which  she  alone  was  uncertain,  the  one  desire  that  alone  was  ungranted  to  her, 
the  one  doubt  of  her  own  power  that  alone  had  ever  humiliated  her. 

He  gave  a  short,  sharp  sigh.     It  had  told  him  all. 

"  You  still  desire  his  love  !  " — the  words  were  almost  savage  in  their 
vehemence. 

She  was  silent.  She  could  have  bitten  her  tongue  through,  that  ever  it 
should  have  betrayed  her  thus. 

He  let  her  pass  on;  and  she  went  swiftly,  with  passionate  movement, 
through  the  darkness  of  the  forest-lands. 

When  the  lights  which  illumined  the  terraces  glistened  in  view,  he  gained 
her  side  with  a  few  rapid  steps. 

"You  are  in  safety;  yonder  is  your  entrance.  The  heart  of  your  childhood 
has  awakened  in  you  to-night;  keep  it  waking,  or  its  next  sleep  will  be  death. 
And — if,  in  your  cruel  caprices,  you  set  your  soul  on  the  man  who  lives  yonder, 
— remember  that  a  lie  is  accurst  in  his  sight,  and  that  he  has  once  suffered 
betrayal.  I  forbid  you  to  play  with  his  peace,  or  to  trifle  with  his  honor." 

"  You  forbid  me  ! " — even  in  that  moment',  as  she  faced  him  in  the  moon- 
light, the  chief  emotion  in  her  was  her  arrogant  pride,  that  defied  all  dictation 
and  authority. 
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*  Yes— I." 

His  eyes  met  hers  with  a  look  in  them  that  compelled  and  awed  her,  as  a 
master's  look  his  dog — a  look  which  made  her  subject  to  him. 

Without  another  word  he  turned  away.  She  went  onward,  confused,  breath- 
less, vaguely  afraid,  filled  with  tumultuous  emotions. 

The  lesser  terror  of  her  own  discovery  died  away  in  her.  It  was  eclipsed 
by  a  greater — the  terror  lest  that  vast  granite  mass  of  reckless  and  merciless 
ingratitude  that  she  had  piled  higher  and  higher  with  every  year  of  her  life,  till 
it  hail  shut  out  the  holy  light  of  heaven,  should  one  day  fall  and  crush  her. 

She  gained  the  terrace  with  swift  trembling  steps,  passed  through  the 
entrance-door  unobserved,  and  glided  up  the  staircase-  leading  to  her  apart- 
ments, without  detection.  This  portion  of  the  building  was  forsaken;  but 
through  its  casements  on  the  farther  side,  which  looked  out  away  to  the  great 
south  court  adjoining  the  stables,  she  saw  the  forms  of  men  and  horses  moving 
to  and  fro  by  torchlight.  She  divined  the  truth,  that  they  had  missed  anil  were 
about  to  search  for  her. 

There  were  none  of  her  own  attendants  in  her  chambers;  she  was  thankful 
for  an  absence  that  best  befriended  her.  She  went  first  to  her  mirrors  to  see 
how  her  face  betrayed  her;  all  her  color  was  gone,  and  her  eyelids  were  swollen 
with  tears;  but  she  was  one  of  the  few  women  in  whom  emotion  incr 
because  it  chastens  and  softens,  beauty.  She  bathed  her  face  in  water;  coiled 
up  her  hair  which  had  fallen;  dropped  down  on  to  a  couch  in  all  her  accustomed 
and  indolence  of  repose,  and  rang  for  her  women,  who,  entering  hurriedly, 
could  ill  conceal  their  amaze  at  sight  of  her,  and  recounted  breathlessly  that 
her  host,  on  missing  her  from  the  drawing-rooms,  had  found  that  no  one  had 
seen  her  for  several  hours,  had  then  become  alarmed  as  night  had  fallen,  and 
was  at  that  moment  about  to  start  in  quest  of  her  with  his  horsemen. 

She  sent  him  a  message  of  graceful  thanks;  adding  that  she  had  wandered 
somewhat  too  far  in  the  forest,  and  been  belated.  That  was  all. 

Then,  with  haste  yet  especial  care,  she  arrayed  herself  in  her  uttermost 
brilliancy, — in  a  misty  cloud  of  black  and  silver,  with  sapphires  gleaming  here 
anil  there,  and  a  knot  of  passion-flowers  in  her  bosom.  The  slight  exhaus- 
tion and  loss  of  bloom  from  her  loveliness  only  added  to  its  charm;  she 
!,  and  was  reassured  that  none  could  trace  any  touch  of  sorrow  or 
of  api  'i  on  her. 

••  He  feared  once  that  I  should  be  an  actress  like  the  woman  Coriolis.     Ah, 
:i  !  what  else  am  I  now?"  she  thought,  as  she  turned  from  the  mirrors. 

WUen  she  entered  the  drawing-rooms,  none  of  the  many  personages  then 
gathered  at  Villiers  looked  deeper  than  the  surface  of  her  words,  or  supposed 
that  there  had  been  any  other  cause  for  her  absence  than  tin's  which  she  alleged 
— that  she  had  strolled  far  in  the  forest,  and  been  benighted.  None — save  her 
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host,  who,  as  he  welcomed  her  safety,  and  apologized  for  his  own  needless 
anxieties,  regarded  her  with  a  look  she  could  ill  meet,  and  recalled  that  letter 
which  had  come  to  her  in  the  rose-gardens. 

Yet  the  terror  of  that  past  hour,  when  he  had  been  haunted  by  the  thoughts 
of  countless  accidents  that  might  have  chanced  to  her,  had  told  him,  in  the 
sharp  eloquence  of  anguish,  that  his  life  were  valueless  without  this  woman. 

Although  he  studied  her  keenly,  he  could  see  no  trace  of  emotion,  no  sign 
of  abstraction  in  her  through  the  hours  at  the  dinner-table,  and  in  the  bijou 
theatre,  to  which,  to  do  her  pleasure,  he  had  summoned  a  choice  stage-troop 
of  Paris.  She  was  slightly  more  languid,  and  had  little  of  her  accustomed  wit 
— that  was  all. 

He  could  not  tell  that  all  she  saw,  throughout  that  evening,  was  a  little  low 
bed,  in  a  small  dark  chamber;  and  an  old,  storm-beaten,  patient,  heroic  face, 
with  the  stillness  and  the  grandeur  of  death  set  on  it. 

He  longed  to  question  her,  but  the  delicacy  of  his  high  breeding,  and  his 
courtesy  as  a  host,  both  sealed  his  lips. 

"I  grow  a  madman,"  he  told  himself.  "Mystery!  what  mystery  could 
there  be  in  the  life  of  a  woman  young,  proud,  eminent  as  she  is?  I  dream; 
and  because  the  strongest  love  of  my  youth  betrayed  me,  my  dreams  are  only 
suspicions  !  " 

And  suspicion  was  a  foul  and  a  craven  thing  in  his  sight — a  spy  that  could 
have  no  lodgment  in  the  frank,  just,  high  thoughts  of  a  gentleman. 

As  he  mused  thus,  he  was  standing,  after  the  dramatic  representations,  alone 
in  the  embrasure  of  a  picture  cabinet,  that  led  out  on  to  the  head  of  the  grand 
staircase.  He  had  drawn  the  curtain  back,  and  was  gazing  on  to  the  moonlit 
terrace  and  the  oak  forests  below,  without  thinking  of  what  he  beheld.  He 
started  as  he  heard  the  sweep  of  a  woman's  robes  near  him,  and  saw  the  object 
of  his  thoughts  crossing  the  little  chamber.  She  paused,  with  a  certain  hesi- 
tation. She  had  been  ignorant  of  his  presence  there;  she  was  leaving  the 
reception-rooms  to  seek  her  own  apartments.  She  was  worn  out  with  the  self- 
command  she  had  attained,  and  both  fatigue  and  sadness  were  visible  on  her 
face  as  she  passed  through,  deeming  herself  in  solitude. 

On  a  sudden  impulse,  she  approached  him. 

"  I  have  not  thanked  you,  I  fear,  for  your  concern  for  my  safety  to-night," 
she  said,  hurriedly.  "  I  must  tell  you  that  the  reasons  I  gave  for  my  absence 
were  only  partially  true.  The  fall  of  evening  overtook  me,  indeed,  in  your 
forests,  but  it  was  no  accident  by  which  I  was  delayed." 

His  eyes  lightened  with  surprised  pleasure: 

"  Any  confidence  you  may  place  in  me  will  be  cherished  and  sacred,  you 
are  sure.  But, — do  not  deem  yourself  called'  on  to  give  it  simply  because 
I  enjoy  the  privilege  of  being  your  host." 
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For  the  moment,  a  desire  came  over  her  to  tell  him  the  whole  unwarped 
and  unvarnished  truth.  But  the  desire  was  not  strong  enough  to  conquer  the 
false  pride  within  her,  and  the  terror  she  felt  of  being  lowered  and  humiliated 
in  his  sight. 

She  hastened  with  all  her  most  graceful  arts  of  speech  to  thank  him,  to 
assure  him  that  this  was  but  a  slight  matter: — she  did  not  wish  it  spoken  of, 
lest  she  should  be  wearied  with  inquiries.  She  had  heard  in  the  latter  half  of 
the  day  that  a  noble  old  woman — a  peasant  who  had  nursed  her  in  her  infancy 
— was  lying  in  the  extremities  of  death  in  a  cottage  by  the  river-side,  and 
was  praying  earnestly  and  piteously  to  see  her  once  again.  She  could  not 
refuse  such  a  request;  she  had  gone  thither  by  herself,  preferring  not  to  make 
her  errand  known.  She  had  been  unaware  that  her  absence  would  be  of  such 
duration. 

So  the  delicate  polished  semi-falsehoods  ran,  with  soft  successful  fluency. 
But  while  she  uttered  them,  she  was  degraded  in  her  own  eyes.  She  told  him 
no  lie,  indeed:  yet  none  the  less  did  she  deceive  him. 

n  of  vision  though  he  was,  and  difficult  to  content  in  aught  that  savored 
of  evasion,  or  challenged  the  acuteness  of  his  judgment,  he  was  thrown  off  his 
guard  by  the  joy  he  felt  at  finding  so  much  pity  in  the  woman  whom  he  had 
dreaded  as  an  unscrupulous,  heartless,  and  self-absorbed  coquette.  It  seemed 
nothing  strange  to  him  that  so  sudden  memory  and  compassion  had  moved  her, 
and  sent  her  forth  on  an  unweighed  impulse;  for  he  had  seen  the  sympathy 
and  the  agitation  with  which  she  had  watched  the  perils  of  human  life  in  the 
stone-yard.  And  he  accepted,  unanalyzed  and  unquestioned,  a  narrative  which 
at  another  hour,  and  from  other  lips,  he  would  have  deemed  strange,  involved, 
and  insufficient. 

"  I  honor  you  for  your  noble  charity  and  for  your  gentleness  of  heart,"  he 
murmured.  "  If  you  have  that  divine  pity  in  you,  why  will  you  stifle  it  so 
often,  and " 

"Hush,  hush!"  she  interrupted  him,  passionately.  "Do  not  you  praise 
me  !  '  Noble  charity ' — mine  !  If  you  only  knew  the  selfishness,  the  cruelty, 
the  baseness  of  my  life  !  When  I  have  a  touch  of  holier  feeling,  of  higher 
thought  in  me,  it  comes  too  late,  as  it  came  too  late  to-night !  " 

"  Too  late  ?  " 

••  Yes,  she  was  dead.  My  words  fell  on  ears  forever  deaf  to  the  voices  of 
earth.  I  reproach  myself  more  than  I  could  ever  tell  you  ! " 

"  How  was  it  fault  of  yours  ?  You  knew  that  this  old  creature  lived  on  this 
country-side  ? " 

••  Yes,  I  knew;  and  I  had  promised  so  often — through  so  many  years — to 
go  and  let  her  look  upon  my  face  once  more,  and  yet  I  never  went.  I  let 
summer  and  winter  glide  away  again,  and  again,  and  again;  and  I  never 
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remembered  that  time  brings  death  to  the  old.  I  had  leisure  for  all  the  pomps, 
and  the  pleasures,  and  the  frivolities,  and  the  caprices  of  my  life;  but  I  never 
had  leisure  for  this  one  simple  duty.  And  when  I  reached  her  side,  she  was 
dead  ! " 

The  tears  gushed  into  her  eyes  afresh;  her  lips  quivered.  This  was  real, 
and  sincere,  and  unstudied.  On  this  she  could  utter  the  truth  to  him. 

His  thoughts  were  not  with  the  obscure  lost  life  of  which  she  spoke,  but 
with  this  exquisite,  wayward,  changeful,  imperious,  incomprehensible  woman, 
whose  moods  varied  like  the  sun  and  shade  of  a  spring  day,  and  whose  tender- 
ness and  remorse  were  as  passionate  as  her  vanity  and  her  egotism  were  cold. 
Fear  and  doubt,  suspicion  and  wisdom,  all  faded  away  in  him  as  though  they 
had  never  been;  he  only  remembered  that  she  beguiled  him  as  no  temptress 
had  done  since  the  days  of  his  youth. 

"If  you  have  so  much  pity  for  the  dead,  who  cherished  you  in  your  infancy, 
have  you  no  pity  for  the  living,  who  worship  you  in  your  womanhood  ?  "  he 
said,  suddenly;  with  a  sound  in  his  voice  that  she  had  never  heard,  a  look  on 
his  face  that  she  had  never  seen,  as  the  white  moonlight  fell  about  them  where 
they  stood  by  the  opened  casement. 

"  It  is  the  common  reproach  against  me  that  I  have  had  too  little,"  she 
murmured,  in  answer. 

"  A  reproach  you  deserve  only  too  well  !  But — but — will  you  find  mercy 
at  last?  Passion  has  no  place  on  my  lips.  It  betrayed  me  in  my  youth;  it 
has  no  fitness  in  my  present  years.  And  yet,  you  have'won  my  secret  from 
me  to-night;  you  must  hear  what  I  thought  never  to  tell;  you  must  know — 
that  I  am  mad  enough  to  love  you  ! " 

He  spoke  almost  without  hope.  He  spoke  to  a  coquette  who  had  never 
spared,  to  a  sovereign  who  had  never  stooped,  to  a  woman  who  had  never  pitied. 
Yet,  as  she  listened,  her  face  changed  with  a  marvellous  light,  and  flush,  and 
tenderness  that  no  eyes  had  ever  beheld  on  it.  She  was  silent,  but  she  raised 
her  head,  and  turned,  and  looked  at  him: — one  look  only,  still,  by  it  he  was 
answered. 

And  as  her  proud  head  dropped  down  upon  his  breast,  and  his  lips  sought 
hers  to  find  there  all  the  lost  joys  of  his  dead  youth,  he  felt  her  whole  frame 
thrill  in  his  embrace,  and  heard  her  broken  words: 

"  I  am  not  worthy  of  you  !  I  am  not  worthy  ! " 
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••  IMIM  KM.  his  peace — trifle  with  his  honor.  Ah,  heaven  !  There  will  be  no 
need  to  forbid  me  that !  "  she  thought,  in  the  solitude  of  her  chamber  an  hour 
later,  while  the  touch  of  his  first  kisses  seemed  still  to  linger  on  her  lips,  and 
the  fervor  of  passion  seemed  still  to  gaze  on  her  from  the  eyes  which  she  hail 
thought  would  never  soften  in  their  regard. 

A  joy  had  come  to  her,  beside  which  all  the  joys  of  her  victorious   \ 
looked  faint  of  hue  and  poor  of  treasure.      From  its  long  opium-sleep  of  deep- 
drugged  vanity  her  soul  had  stirred  at  last;  and  the  love  which  she  had  so  long 
derided  and  disdained,  had  awakened  in  her  for  the  one  who  alone,  amid  throngs 
of  crowding  flatterers,  had  neglected,  condemned,  and  distrusted  her. 

She  loved  him — with  a  vivid  force,  a  reverent  humility,  an  impassioned 
tenderness,  that  a  year  earlier  she  would  have  mocked  at  as  lowest  weakness, 
wildest  madness.  She  loved  him — with  a  love  that  set  its  heel  upon  her  pride, 
and  bent  her  strength  beneath  it.  She  loved  him— and  this  one  missing  jewel 
from  her  triple  diadem  of  youth,  and  power,  and  loveliness,  was  found  and 
added  to  her  crown. 

Love  had  had  cruel  usage  at  her  hands.  It  had  watched  over  her  from  the 
hour  when  her  young  eyes  had  opened  at  the  music  of  the  Straduarius,  t< 
at  the  purple  butterflies  dancing  in  the  sun;  it  had  been  lavish  of  every  richest 
thing  to  her,  and  had  waited  upon  her  with  a  slave's  submission;  its  chaplets 
were  wound  on  her  brows,  its  blossoms  strewed  her  path,  its  wings  had  lifted 
her  up  to  loftiest  heights,  and  its  smile  had  ever  shed  sunlight  upon  her.  I:  :t 
she,  in  answer,  had  only  cast  to  it  some  gay  scorn,  some  light  irony,  some  child's 
cruelty,  some  woman's  contempt. 

Yet  even  now  it  was  not  weary;  it  was  not  driven  away;  it  brought  to  her 
the  latest  and  the  holiest  of  all  its  countless  gifts,  it  nestled  in  her  bosom  like  a 
dove  that  bears  glad  tidings,  it  changed  even  the  pangs  of  remorse  into  the 
throbs  of  joy.  Love  had  been  forsaken  by  her  in  a  thousand  careless  seasons, 
yet  it  remained  with  her,  and  was  faithful  ever, 

Kven  from  this  death-hour,  when  the  sin  of  her  ingratitude  had  dealt  its 
deadliest  stroke,  there  had  sprung,  through  Love,  the  fullest  sweetness  that 
her  life  had  known:  and  a  vague  fear  came  on  her  of  this  giver  so  prodigal,  of 
this  slave  so  patient,  of  this  friend  so  constant  and  unwearied. 

"Oh  God  !"  she  murmured  in  her  solitude.  "I  have  been  so  base,  so 
faithless,  so  guilty  to  all  love.  If  his,  the  only  love  I  treasure,  should  take  its 
vengeance  and  forsake  me  !  " 

She  had  cast  one  great  life  away  from  her  as  idly  as  a  child  casts  balls  of 
cowslips  on  the  air,  as  selfishly  as  a  falconer  casts  hawks  down  a  south  wind,  as 
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crnelly  as  a  murderer  casts  dead  limbs  upon  the  sea:  was  it  just  that  another 
should  become  hers  also  ? 

Was  no  retribution  near  ?  Its  terror  seemed  to  touch  her,  and  daunt  her 
strength,  and  wither  her  pride,  and  freeze  her  new-born  joy  with  its  breath  of 
ice,  where  she  stood  in  her  loneliness,  and  gazed  at  that  beauty  of  her  face  and 
form  which  had  so  late  been  to  her  all  she  heeded  upon  earth,  yet  which  now 
would  have  grown  worthless  and  without  radiance  in  her  sight,  unless  fair  in 
his  eyes,  and  given  to  his  arms. 

For  the  voice  of  conscience  spoke  in  her,  and  questioned  ceaselessly — 

"  Will  you  go  to  his  heart  with  a  shame  concealed  ?  Will  you  lift  your  lips 
for  his  kiss,  with  a  lie  hovering  on  them  ?  Will  you  answer  his  faith  with  your 
falsehood  ?  " 

A  day  since,  an  hour  since,  she  had  said  to  herself  that  he  should  never 
know;  that  though  she  should  heap  lie  on  lie  upon  her  head,  the  truth  should 
be  concealed  from  him  and  from  the  world.  An  hour  ago  her  pride  had  been 
holier  to  her,  her  eminence  dearer  to  her  than  any  other  thing. 

But  with  the  touch  of  his  lips,  with  the  possession  of  his  love,  all  that  was 
still  noble  in  her  nature  had  sprung  to  life  once  more.  Now  that  she  knew  his 
peace,  and  honor,  and  future  all  were  hers,  she  knew  that  she  might  with  less 
baseness  strike  a  knife  into  his  heart  than  be  his  wife  with  one  treachery 
between  them. 

She  knew  that  to  take  his  love,  leaving  him  in  blindness,  was  treacherous  as 
any  assassin's  thrust.  She  knew  that  by  reason  of  that  very  guilt  which  had 
deceived  him  in  his  youth,  to  deceive  him  afresh  was  the  foulest  cowardice  that 
ever  stained  a  woman's  life.  Better,  she  knew,  be  forever  severed  from  him, 
than  glide  into  his  life  through  the  channels  of  falsehood,  than  live  in  union 
with  him  with  one  act  in  her  past  untold,  than  sleep  in  his  bosom  with  a  single 
secret  to  haunt  the  hours  of  the  night.  Better  to  summon  all  the  world  about 
her,  and  fling  her  story  to  the  winds,  and  stand  before  him,  without  pride,  with- 
out power,  without  any  single  thing  of  greatness  or  of  dignity  or  of  possession 
left,  but  able  to  look  into  his  eyes  without  one  fear  of  what  they  should  there 
read;  able  to  say  to  him  in  honesty  and  strength — "  there  is  no  lie  on  the  lips 
that  you  kiss:  there  is  no  secret  in  the  life  that  you  make  one  with  your  own." 

Her  heart  and  her  conscience  had  been  startled  from  their  long  sleep  that 
night.  She  was  awakened  from  the  deep  dreams  of  that  supreme  selfishness 
which  had  drugged  her  like  an  opiate;  the  courage,  the  truthfulness,  the  spirit 
of  her  childhood  were  once  more  roused. 

"  What  is  it  I  do  !  "  she  thought  in  horror.  "  Win  love,  and  trust,  and 
honor,  on  a  lie  !  " 

She  knew  that  it  was  possible, — nay,  likely, — that,  knowing  all,  he  would 
put  her  from  his  life  forever.  She  knew  the  pride  of  birth  that  was  in  him; 
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the  patrician  contempt  that  shone  forth  so  often  in  his  slightest  words;  the 
intense  dread  of  any  shadow  of  dishonor  that  the  early  infidelity  of  his  wife 
had  left  perpetually  on  him.  She  knew  that  with  all  the  passion  he  bore  her, 
he  loved  his  honor,  and  the  dignity  and  purity  of  his  name,  far  more.  She 
knew  that  if  she  told  him  the  bare  bitter  truth,  it  was  well-nigh  a  surety  that 
she  would  never  look  upon  his  face  again.  And  this — not  alone  from  the  mere 
impulses  of  pride,  but  from  the  doubt  in  his  soul  which  would  say — "  faithless 
in  her  childhood,  and  a  falsehood  to  the  world,  what  warrant  have  I  that  she 
will  be  truer  and  more  loyal  to  me  ?" 

And  yet  all  that  ever  had  been  nobler  in  her  was  aroused  and  in  tumult 
that  night.  The  dead  face  of  the  woman  whom  she  had  deserted;  the  burning 
rebukes  of  the  man  she  had  abandoned,  had  withered  up  the  vanities  and  arro- 
gancies  of  her  life;  and  beneath  them  the  living  heart  beat  still — beat  faster 
and  more  loudly  because  it  throbbed  in  pain. 

She  gazed  at  her  own  loveliness  with  the  old  rapt  worship  of  it  still  in  her 
regard. 

"  I  shall  give  him  all  this  ! "  she  thought,  while  a  hot  flush  stole  over  her 
face.  "  It  is  enough  !  " 

But  in  her  conscience  she  knew  that  this  beauty  would  be  the  most  cruel,  the 
most  fatal  gift  that  ever  woman's  beauty  was  to  man,  unless  with  it  she  gave 
also — truth. 

There  stole  on  her  the  memory  of  a  day, — long,  very  long,  ago, — when 
one,  against  whom  her  past  had  been  an  endless  sin,  had  murmured  to  her  in 
the  words  of  his  farewell: — "Let  my  memory  stand  between  thee  and  thy 
temptations,  so  shall  I  have  no  gift  to  give  thee." 

And  she  fell  on  her  knees,  and  wept  in  an  agony  of  grief,  and  prayed  in 
passionate,  inarticulate,  wild  prayer,  "  Oh,  God,  make  me  for  one  hour  worthy 
of  the  mighty  love  that  I  forsook  ! " 

When  she  arose,  her  face  had  a  weary,  hopeless,  rigid  look,  as  of  one  who 
has  striven  and  conquered,  indeed,  but  with  such  strife  and  such  conquest  as 
leave  the  victor  broken,  exhausted,  well-nigh  slain. 

"  He  shall  know  all,"  she  muttered  through  her  colorless  lips.  She  turned 
and  moved  through  the  loneliness  of  her  chambers,  and  passed  out  in  the 
deserted  corridor. 

The  great  building  was  silent;  she  knew  that  he  was  alone  in  his  library, 
since,  when  they  had  parted,  he  had  spoken  of  letters  of  import  that  would 
occupy  him  until  daybreak.  She  went  to  seek  him  that  night,  that  hour, 
dreading  her  own  weakness  of  shame  and  of  self-pity,  dreading  lest  her  strength 
should  fail,  and  this  martyrdom  pass  from  her. 

The  two  white  lines  of  marble  stairs  ran  parallel  with  each  other,  severed 
by  the  vastness  of  the  hall  below.  All  the  lights  still  burned  and  glittered  on 
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them.  As  she  stood  on  the  head  of  one,  up  the  ascent  of  the  other  there  came 
a  swift,  silent  step,  like  the  light  tread  of  a  greyhound. 

She  glanced  across, — the  stranger  glanced  at  her.  It  was  but  one  instant 
that  their  eyes  met.  He  passed  onward,  with  his  eyelids  lowered,  and  his 
swift  step  unchanged.  She  stood  as  though  rooted  to  the  ground,  her  whole 
frame  shivering  like  that  of  an  antelope  which  sees  the  panther  afar  off. 

"  Chanrellon  !     Are  you  coming  ?  "  cried  a  laughing  voice  from  above. 

"  I  am  coming  ! "  answered  the  stranger,  as  a  young  man  answers  a  young 
comrade. 

She  turned  and  crept  back  into  her  chamber  like  a  creature  numb  with  cold, 
and  cast  herself  across  her  couch,  and  lay  there  in  a  stupor. 

What  avail  to  take  confidence  to  him  now  ! 

Truth  now  could  look  but  Fear. 

When  her  women,  awhile  later,  entered  her  apartments,  they  found  her  cold 
and  stupefied,  the  passion-flowers  crushed  upon  her  hair,  her  bosom  cut  with 
the  sapphires'  sharp  facets;  and  when  consciousness  revived  in  her  under  their 
terrified  efforts,  they  heard  her  murmur — 

"My  sin  has  come  home  to  me  !     It  is  just,  it  is  just !  " 


CHAPTER   LXIII. 

MIDWAY  between  the  park  and  the  dairies  there  was  a  cluster  of  acacias, 
now  in  blossom,  and  luxuriant  as  they  only  are  south  of  the  Loire.  They 
parted  two  water-threaded  meadows,  and  formed  a  thicket  of  foliage  and 
blossom. 

Under  their  boughs  stood  Annette  Veuillot,  with  one  hand  on  her  hip,  and 
the  other  balancing  on  her  head  the  milk-pail  that  served  to  disguise  her  errand. 
Beside  her  stood  the  man  whose  feminine  and  languid  grace  had  been  so  fair 
in  her  eyes,  because  of  its  utter  unlikeness  to  her  own  coarse,  robust,  weather- 
beaten  strength  and  ugliness.  Her  mouth  laughed  wide,  her  tawny  skin  was 
flushed  with  eagerness,  her  breast  heaved  against  her  leathern  bodice. 

"It  was  not  madness  in  me,  then  !"  she  muttered  exultantly.  "Why  were 
you  so  loth  to  believe  ?  " 

"  I  was  not  loth  !  "  answered  her  companion,  unable,  through  the  bond 
between  them,  to  resent  her  familiarity.  "  I  was  incredulous,  indeed.  The 
Duchess  de  Lira  ! — I  have  heard  through  so  many  seasons  of  her  beauty,  her 
fame,  her  extravagance.  I  could  not  credit  that  a  creature  so  proud  and 
powerful  could  be " 
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"  That  bohemian's  brat  !  "  said  the  woman,  with  ferocious  glee.  "  But  she 
is,  she  is,  I  will  wager;  whatever  millions  of  lies  they  may  have  told  to  screen 
her.  You  saw  her  well,  my  lord  ?  " 

"Twice.  Once, — as  long  as  I  chose  to  look, — from  the  musician's  gallery, 
before  any  knew  of  my  arrival;  and  again  on  the  staircase.  I  do  not  think 
there  is  a  doubt,  though — Heaven  ! — who  could  have  believed  in  such  a 
change  ! " 

••  Fine  feathers  make  fine  birds  !  I  knew  her  at  a  glance.  Women  never 
forget.  Would  you  have  known  her,  my  lord,  if  I  had  not  put  this  thing  in 
your  thoughts  ? " 

"No;  I  doubt  if  I  should.  I  should  have  been  perplexed  with  some 
resemblance,  but  no  more.  The  child  \vas  lovely,  but  the  woman  is  magni- 
ficent as  a  goddess  !  " 

There  was  a  fervid  longing  in  his  tone  that  caught  her  ear,  that  told  her 
with  what  quickness  the  died-out  fancy  for  the  child  would  revive  in  passion 
for  the  woman. 

"  Will  she  wed  with  your  father  ?  "  she  asked,  savagely. 

He  broke  a  cluster  of  blossoms  off  the  acacia  with  a  gesture  of  impatience. 

"  He  says  so.  I  had  speech  with  him  late  last  night,  concerning  a  ques- 
tion of  some  property,  which  he  supposes  is  the  object  of  my  visit.  I  saw  a 
change  in  him — there  is  a  look  in  his  eyes  which  is  new  there.  I  made  allusion 
to  his  marriage  as  a  rumor  that  I  had  heard.  I  asked  if  it  were  a  true  one. 
He  answered,  very  briefly,  that  it  was.  No  more  words  passed  between  us. 
I  let  him  see  that  I  was  surprised  and  ill  pleased,  that  was  all.  And  to  this  he 
was  indifferent.  Now,  you  have  no  proof  to  give  me  that  this  persuasion  of 
yours  is  a  certainty?" 

••  None,"  she  said,  sullenly.  "  But  if  you  are  not  answered,  name  old 
Virelois  to  her,  as  1  did;  you  will  see  then  !  " 

"  That  is  not  what  I  mean.  Myself,  I  have  no  doubt.  But  on  anything  less 
than  some  actual  doubt,  I  cannot  say  to  the  Duchess  de  Lira,  to  the  betrothed 
wife  of  Kstmere,  'You  are  a  foundling  and  a  bastard;  you  are  an  imposture 
on  the  world  you  rule;  you  are  the  little  fool  that  once  took  my  jewels  and 
toys,  and  was  tempted,  for  my  sake,  to  the  house  of  Coriolis.'  I  cannot  say 
this  to  her  on  mere  conjecture,  mere  supposition  ?  " 

She  understood,  and  stood  thinking  awhile;  her  strong  teeth  gnawing  her 
nether  lip.  Then  suddenly  a  dull,  cruel  gleam  shot  over  her  face. 

"See  here;  there  is  one  of  her  men  who  came  down  to  Villiers  with  her, 
who  has  got  into  love  with  little  Laure  at  my  dairy.  He  is  always  there;  after 
no  good,  but  I  let  him  come;  I  have  heard  a  great  deal  of  her  so.  And  he 
told  me  one  thing.  There  is  a  steward  very  bitter  against  her  because  she  dis- 
missed him,  an  old  man  who  lives  now  with  his  son-in-law,  Lobesq,  the  jeweller, 
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in  Paris.  He  might  tell  you  somewhat?  It  is  possible,  my  lord.  I  know 
Laure's  lover  said  once  that  he  believed  the  old  man  would  hurt  his  mistress 
if  he  could,  though  he  did  not  see  what  means  he  ever  would  be  able  to  find." 

He  heard  her  thoughtfully. 

"  Lobesq  ?  I  have  had  dealings  with  him.  I  can  learn  this  with  ease. 
You  are  a  wise  woman,  Veuillot.  You  see — since  the  honor  of  my  house  will 
be  involved  in  both  the  past  and  the  future  of  this  dainty  duchess  whom  my 
father  loves — it  is  needful,  as  it  would  not  otherwise  be,  that  I  should  reach 
the  truth,  the  whole  truth,  of  her  history." 

She  laughed  grimly,  with  a  sardonic  appreciation  of  the  sophistry  in  which 
he  veiled  his  own  vengeance  in  solicitude  for  the  dignity  of  his  race. 

"  No  doubt,  my  lord,"  she  said,  curtly.  "  As  for  me — I  am  a  woman — I 
want  only  to  taste  a  drop  of  revenge  for  the  pretty  fashion  in  which  that  bastard 
called  us  once  a  set  of  senseless  peasants  !  You  great  aristocrats  are  careful 
of  honor,  of  course;  a  little  vengeance  does  for  us  !  And  what  is  it  you  will 
do  now  ? " 

"  I  will  go  to  Paris.  I  must  leave  my  regrets  and  apologies  to  the  fair 
duchess  for  quitting  Villiers  so  hastily  ere  she  has  risen,  and  without  presenta- 
tion to  her." 

She  smiled  at  the  smile  on  his  lips. 

"  When  she  is  your  father's  wife  you  will  see  her  oftentimes  enough — you 
will  be  so  welcome,  my  lord  !  " 

Low,  coarse,  debased  though  her  intelligence  was,  she  had  the  shrewdness 
which  took  her  straight  to  the  means  by  which  she  would  most  surely  awaken 
the  worst  instincts  in  this  nature,  which  had  long  been  her  study. 

"  She  will  never  be  his  wife,"  he  made  answer,  with  a  sound  in  his  voice  that 
caused  her  fierce  heart  to  leap  with  joy. 

Then  he  slipped  a  roll  of  gold  pieces  into  her  palm  and  went  his  ways  through 
the  acacia-thicket.  She  looked  after  him  with  a  hard,  strange  look  in  her  eyes 
as  she  thrust  the  gold  into  her  bosom.  In  her  own  brute-fashion  she  loved  this 
delicate,  indolent,  womanish  aristocrat,  though  she  loved  his  gold  still  more; 
and  her  heart  beat  with  great  dull  throbs  against  the  leather  of  her  bodice.  A 
sudden  fear  touched  her. 

"Had  I  better  have  left  her  alone  ?"  she  muttered.  "  He  will  only  love 
her  again;  and — who  can  tell  ? — he  will  have  her  secret,  he  may  only  use  it  to 
sever  her  from  his  father,  he  may  wed  with  her  himself, — who  can  tell  ?  " 

And  she  strode  out  from  the  acacia  shadows,  breaking  their  blossoms  down 
with  the  swing  of  her  great  arm,  and  went  across  the  meadows  and  through  the 
lowing  cattle  with  the  glow  of  triumph  faded,  and  the  cloud  of  hatred  settled 
on  her  face. 

"  Anyway,  I  have  the  gold,"  she  thought,  thrusting  her  hand  into  her  bosom. 
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She  did  not  notice,  in  a  little  shallow  runlet  of  water  that  pierced  the  grass 
by  the  acacias,  a  child  who  was  gathering  water-cresses,  and  who  hid  himself 
among  the  reeds  and  bracken  as  she  passed. 

"  Mother,  I  did  evil  to-day,"  said  a  lad  of  twelve,  with  soft,  shy,  brown  eyes, 
and  a  tender,  awed  face,  standing  beside  Ninette,  who  was  busied  counting  the 
young  apricots  on  her  garden-wall. 

She  turned  and  looked  gently  on  her  son. 

"  Nay,  thy  crimes  cannot  be  very  dark,  my  Victor.     What  is  this  thing  ?." 

"  I  did  a  shameful  thing,  mother.     I  was  a  spy  !  " 

"  A  spy  !  " — she  echoed  the  word  in  horror,  thinking  in  an  instant  of  the 
chevaliers  of  the  poniard,  of  whom  her  grandsire  had  told  her  in  her  infancy. 

"Yes,"  murmured  the  lad.  "I  did  not  mean  it,  I  had  no  thought;  but  I 
could  not  help  listening.  I  heard  without  hearing, — you  know  ? — and  then 
I  stayed  and  heard  more,  because  I  wished.  It  was  very  shameful,  I  know. 
But  what  they  said  seemed  so  strange." 

"  What  who  said  ?  " 

"  Annette  Veuillot  and  the  young  lord." 

His  mother's  face  darkened. 

"  The  young  lord  ?  Is  he  come  back  ?  It  was  his  carriage,  then,  that 
came  through  so  late;  your  father  had  to  get  up  for  it.  Veuillot — she  was 
never  a  good  woman.  But  what  can  she  have  to  do  with  dainty  aristocrats 
like  Chanrellon?" 

"  I  do  not  know,  rightly.     But  I  can  tell  you  every  word  I  heard,  mother." 

Ninette  hesitated — spurred-  by  intense  inquisitive  desire,  withheld  by  a 
sturdy  sense  of  honor. 

"  It  seems  wrong  for  me  to  listen,"  she  said,  at  length.  "  Yet  children 
should  keep  nothing  from  their  mothers.  Well,  tell  me,  then;  I  can  tell 
Tricotrin  afterward.  He  always  knows  what  is  best." 

"It  was  just  this,"  pursued  the  boy,  in  a  rapid  whisper.  "You  know  the 
little  brook  that  runs  all  through  the  dairy  meadows  ?  I  was  getting  water- 
cresses  in  it  at  sunrise  this  morning.  You  know  that  great  cluster  of  acacia- 
trees  just  behind  the  dairy-houses  ?  They  are  so  thick  with  bloom  now,  they 
would  hide  a  hundred  men.  Well — as  I  was  stooping  in  the  brook  after  the 
cress,  I  heard  Veuillot's  voice.  I  crept  nearer, — the  rushes  and  the  burdock 
grew  so  thick  there  that  they  hid  me, — and  I  saw  her,  and  my  lord  Chan- 
rellon also.  They  were  talking,  and  Veuillot  had  got  her  pail  on  her  head. 
She  is  so  ugly,  mother,  I  wonder  he  does  not  talk  instead  to  Laure  ?  Laure  is 
so  pretty " 

"  But  what  were  they  saying  ? "  asked  Ninette,  impatiently,  taking  a  slug 
from  the  wall. 

"Well — all  this,"  answered  her  son;  and  he  told  what  he  had  overheard, 
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confusedly  enough,  but  giving  it  all  the  weight  and  emphasis  he  could  in  his 
wonder. 

"  And  then  he  turned  away,"  ended  Victor,  at  the  close  of  his  long  recital. 
"And  she  went  too, — passing  me  quite  close;  and  I  heard  her  mutter,  '  Any- 
way, I  have  the  gold.'  But  is  it  not  strange  ?  What  could  it  mean  ?  Who  is 
it  they  can  think  that  splendid  duchess  is  ? " 

"  I  do  not  know,"  murmured  his  mother,  while  her  ruddy  face  turned  pale. 
She  did  not  know,  but  she  guessed. 

"  He  never  said  the  child  was  dead,"  she  thought  to  herself  as  she  stripped 
a  leaf  off,  so  that  a  young  apricot  might  get  "  gilded,"  as  the  people  call  it. 

Then  she  turned  and  laid  her  hand  on  her  son's  forehead. 

"  Victor — promise  me  to  speak  of  this  to  no  living  soul ;  not  even  to  your 
sisters." 

"  I  promise,  mother." 

"  Right,"  she  said  simply.  "  I  fear  there  is  wickedness  afoot.  That  Veuillot 
was  never  a  good  woman.  In  the  evening  you  get  me  the  mule  saddled,  and  I 
will  go  see  Tricotrin." 

But  when  in  the  evening  she  rode  the  mule  down  into  the  little  hollow, 
where  the  sign  of  the  Silver  Stag  swung  above  its  hollyhocks  and  its  fruit-trees, 
the  keeper  of  the  tavern  lamented,  with  many  regretful  phrases,  that  his  beloved 
guest  was  gone. 

"  Where  is  he  gone  ? "  asked  Ninette,  anxiously. 

He  shrugged  his  shoulders. 

"Ah  !  who  ever  knows  where  Tricotrin  is  gone,  or  is  going?  He  took  his 
knapsack,  and  when  he  takes  his  knapsack  he  commonly  goes  for  good. 
Besides,  you  know,"  he  pursued,  sinking  his  voice  to  a  low  whisper,  and  glanc- 
ing around  as  though  his  straight,  tall  hollyhocks  were  officers  of  the  law, 
"you  know, — they  say, — the  students  are  up  again  in  Paris;  and  when  there  is 
anything  of  that  sort,  Tricotrin  is  sure  to  be  there  ready  for  it." 

Ninette  turned  the  head  of  her  mule  sadly  homeward,  thinking  nothing  of 
the  students  and  their  riots,  but  thinking  much  of  her  foiled  purpose.  In  her 
own  heart  she  was  certain  of  what  the  drift  of  the  talk  that  her  boy  had  overheard 
must  have  been.  She  had  not  forgotten  the  days  when  the  Prince  Faineant 
had  taken  his  golden  gifts  under  the  beechen-tree, — and  she  felt  that  when  the 
Waif  of  the  Loire  had  died  to  the  peasantry,  she  had  been  translated  to  that 
marvellous  sphere  whereof  they  had  only  far-off  glimpses,  and  vague,  intangible, 
hazy  conceptions. 

"Tricotrin  should  have  known,"  she  said  to  herself  over  and  over  again  as 
the  mule  paced  slowly  homeward,  nodding  his  lazy  head,  and  shaking  his  belled 
bridle,  and  stopping  to  graze  at  his  pleasure  on  the  wayside  grasses. 

Once  she  thought  of  going  straight  up  to  the  great  house,  and  begging 
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audience  of  the  one  whom  that  wickedness  of  the  woman  Veuillot's  menaced, 
and  telling  all  to  her  with  frankness  and  without  fear.     But  she  did  not  dare. 

This  duchess  was  so  great  a  personage;  she  had  no  surety  of  her  own  sus- 
picions being  right,  they  were  mere  wild  conjecture;  she  had  but  the  word  of 
her  son,  a  child  of  twelve,  with  which  to  bear  up  her  statement.  And  moreover, 
who  could  tell  how  her  lord  would  resent  such  insults  to  his  guest,  such  accu- 
sation to  his  son  ?  " 

And  Ninette,  though  generous  and  honest  as  the  day,  and  in  many  things 
courageous,  was  a  true  woman.  She  thought  of  her  husband's  employment,  of 
her  children's  welfare,  of  her  happy  home  in  the  little,  bright,  ivy-hung  lodge, 
— she  could  not  endanger  all  these. 

-he  held  her  peace,  and  went  sadly  homeward  in  the  hot,  late  evening 
time.  In  the  porch  there  was  a  gay  group,  Victor  and  his  sisters,  and  little 
Raoul,  with  his  wondrous  cuirassier,  and  Paulin,  who,  although  an  equerry, 
deigned  to  be  not  a  little  in  love  with  the  black-eyed  elder  daughter  of  the 
lodge. 

The  girl  turned  to  her  mother  in  unaffected  concern — 

"Oh,  mere, — that  beautiful  duchess  is  ill." 

"  111  !  " — Ninette's  eyes  met  her  son's. 

"  Yes,"  interposed  the  equerry.  "  Her  women  found  her  in  a  swoon  last 
night,  and  she  has  not  risen  to-day;  though  she  will  insist,  I  daresay,  on  going 
to  Paris  for  that  fete  she  is  to  give  to  the  princes.  The  physicians  speak  of 
fever.  Mademoiselle  Marie's  kind  little  heart  is  quite  distressed  for  Miladi." 

"  Dost  thou  think  because  a  woman  is  a  duchess  she  must  never  suffer, 
Marie?"  said  Ninette,  somewhat  roughly,  going  within  to  lay  aside  her  great 
cloak. 

'•  There  is  evil  against  her,  mere  ?  "  whispered  Victor. 

"  Yes,  I  fear  there  is  evil,"  said  his  mother,  with  a  sigh.  "  And  I  could  not 
see  Tricotrin  ! " 


CHAI'TKR    I, XIV. 

WHIM:  Ninette  sought  for  him  at  the  tavern,  and  rode  her  mule  back  in 
sorrow  and  perplexity,  he  was  sitting  on  the  oak  settle  within  the  porch  of  the 
little  river-house,  looking  out  down  the  reach  of  the  stream. 

All  things  were  still.  The  cat  slept,  curled  among  violet-roots.  The 
fowls  and  pigeons  were  gone  to  roost.  The  swallows  had  ceased  their  flutter- 
ing and  murmuring  among  the  ivy.  The  little  Lorraine  girl  had  gone  to  her 
own  people.  The  dead  had  been  borne  out,  by  tender,  reverent  hands,  through 
the  green  garden  ways,  and  down  the  water-steps,  and  into  the  waiting  boat; 
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and  grand'mere  had  been  left  to  her  last  resting-place  under  the  blossoming 
acacias  of  the  vine  country  of  her  birth. 

In  the  deserted  house  there  was  no  sound;  the  gathered  roses  had  withered, 
and  hung  their  heads;  the  clock  had  stopped,  for  none  had  remembered  to 
wind  its  works;  on  the  brick  hearth  there  was  no  fire;  the  evening  shadows 
stole  softly  through  all  the  little  desolate  chambers.  On  a  chestnut-bough 
outside  the  door  even  Mistigri  was  silent,  and  very  quiet,  watching  with  her 
black  sad  eyes  the  flitting  of  the  bats  and  owls. 

His  own  gaze  never  wandered  from  the  river,  which  was  half  in  shadow, 
half  in  light,  as  the  sun  went  down.  His  thoughts  were  with  the  old  lost  years. 

Before  his  sight  there  hovered  the  gay  and  graceful  shapes  of  a  child  at  play 
among  the  tall  scarlet  bean-flowers  ;  of  a  child  swaying  on  the  lithe  earth- 
drooping  branch  of  a  beech-tree;  of  a  child  leaning  over  the  side  of  a  brown 
boat,  and  dipping  her  arms  down  into  the  water,  and  laughing  when  the  keel 
grated  on  the  rocky  shore,  and  singing — singing  ever  like  the  birds  at  spring- 
time— from  early  dawn  all  through  the  day,  till  nightfall;  of  a  child  with  the 
glad  swift  voice  of  childhood  and  the  dark  dreaming  gaze  of  a  woman,  and  all 
the  fond,  fair,  innocent  freedom  of  a  forest-creature  taught  human  love,  but 
knowing  naught  of  human  fear. 

The  time  had  been  when  he,  in  his  madness,  had  once  dreamed  that  she 
like  the  young  forest-thing  would  have  returned  to  the  hand  that  had  fed  and 
to  the  home  that  had  sheltered  her,  as  the  fawn  returns  affrighted  by  the  noise 
of  the  hunters,  and  by  the  bitterness  of  the  water  springs,  and  by  the  gall  of 
the  collar,  and  by  the  width  of  the  great  plains  in  the  new  lands  of  its  wandering. 

But  he  had  been  in  error.  His  fawn  had  gone  where  the  pastures  were 
palace-gardens,  and  the  brooks  were  the  well-springs  of  pleasure,  and  the 
thickets  bore  the  honey-laden  buds  of  triumph,  and  the  gilded  collar  was  but  a 
jewelled  bauble  by  the  chimes  of  whose  bells  she  could  lure  all  other  herds  to 
follow  her. 

And  he  sat  alone  in  the  little  house  by  the  river. 

The  sun  set;  the  glow  faded  off  the  water;  the  dreaming  hum  of  night-gnats 
was  the  only  sound  on  the  air;  the  dews  fell  thick  on  grass,  and  leaf,  and 
blossom.  He  never  stirred;  he  never  took  his  gaze  from  off  the  gliding  cur- 
rent. For  him  the  hushed  night-air  was  filled  with  the  echoes  of  a  young  voice 
that  nevermore  would  sound  through  that  familiar  place;  for  him  the  shadowv 
solitude  was  haunted  by  the  vision  of  a  young  face  that  never  more  would  smile 
on  that  deserted  home. 

And  thus  his  recompense  came  to  him;  thus  her  debt  was  paid,  in  that 
common  wage  of  bitterness  and  suffering  whereby  woman  often  requites  the 
love  of  man,  and  fate  ever  requites  the  life  that  follows  the  law  of  mercy  and 
forgets  itself. 
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A  ->tep  sounded  on  the  rocky  landing-stair.  He  started,  and  slowly  arose; 
in  the  full,  lustrous  moonlight  that  now  streamed  over  land  and  stream,  he  saw 
the  one  for  whom  he  had  waited. 

Ik-  motioned  his  hand  behind  him. 

"Go  within,  Gervase;  all  is  yours." 

The  young  peasant,  hardy,  sun-bronzed,  strong  as  an  ox  of  the  field,  trembled 
like  a  child. 

"  Ah  !     What  can  I  say  ? — how  can   I  thank  you  ?     Such  priceless  good- 


ness! 


"  Chut !  Goodness  to  enable  a  man  to  marry  !  I  never  heard  that  before. 
Were  it  goodness  to  give  you  a  knife  whereby  you  could  cut  your  throat  ?" 

Gervase  smiled;  but  his  mouth  quivered  with  strong  emotion,  which,  save 
for  his  five-and-twenty  years  of  manhood,  would  have  found  relief  in  tears. 

"It  is  goodness  that  gives  heaven  upon  earth!"  he  murmured.  "You 
know — all  her  youth  must  have  gone  by;  I  am  so  poor,  ami  she  is  only  a 
little  servant-maiden;  and  when  one  works  so  hard,  so  hard,  the  eyes  get  dim, 
and' the  hair  gets  gray,  and  the  time  of  age  comes  so  soon  ! " 

"  I  know  !  And  you — you  think  there  is  naught  upon  earth  like  that  little 
servant-maiden  !  Well — so  best.  Let  it  last." 

"  But  how  can  I  ever  repay  you  ?  " 

"Hush!  Think  you  not  that,  when  Napoleon  Bonaparte  lay  dying,  the 
memory  of  that  Alpine  shepherd  whom  he  made  happy  with  the  gift  of  a 
meadow  and  a  homestead,  was"  sweeter  to  him  than  the  memories  of  all  his 
victories?  Besides — you  will  pay  me  by  taking  heed  of  all  these  dumb  things, 
all  these  birds,  all  these  trees." 

The  young  man  bent  before  him,  with  tender,  tremulous  reverence. 

"They  shall  be  as  sacred  to  me  as  she  /" 

"  That  is  enough  !  And  now — go  within.  I  am  late,  and  must  lose  no 
more  time." 

"  Is  it  true,  then  ?  "  the  peasant  asked,  wistfully,  "  true  that  the  boulevards 
have  risen  ?" 

"  No.  But  it  is  true  that  the  students  may  rise.  Rise — to  be  massacred. 
Go  within,  Gervase — I  would  start  alone." 

••  Hut — if  there  be  massacres?"  gasped  the  youth,  mistaking  his  answer. 
"  If  harm  come  to  you  ?  If  we  see  you  no  in 

"Pooh!  Do  you  not  remember? — I  am  the  Wandering  Jew!  Well — if 
harm  do,  if  even  Ahasuerus  be  given  the  divine  gift  of  death,  I  have  had  a  care 
that  all  this  shall  be  for  thee  and  thine.  For  you  are  gentle-natured  and 
worthy  of  trust,  Gervase.  And  when  I  die — if  I  die — make  my  grave  yonder, 
under  that  great  old  beech,  where  I  shall  hear  the  singing  of  the  river  forever, 
and  my  people  will  know  where  I  lie." 
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He  smiled  as  he  spoke;  but  there  was  that  in  the  smile  which  only  deepened 
the  lingering  and  wistful  melancholy  of  the  words. 

Gervase  glanced  up,  and  caught  the  look  upon  his  face,  and  trembled  with 
a  vague  sense  of  near  calamity. 

"  Farewell,"  said  Tricotrin,  with  another  backward  gesture  of  his  hand 
toward  the  house. 

The  young  peasant  obeyed  it,  as  a  dog  obeys  a  sign.  He  himself  went 
down  by  the  stone  steps  to  the  water's  edge,  and  entered  the  little  boat  which 
waited  there  among  the  sand  and  sedges.  He  paused,  with  the  oar  resting  on 
the  bank,  and  looked  long — as  men  look  on  what  they  leave  forever — at  the 
familiar  homely  place,  with  the  stars  of  the  midsummer-eve  shining  above  its 
ivy-covered  roof  and  on  its  ivy-shrouded  casements. 

He  looked  long:  then  let  his  oars  fall,  and  drifted  down  the  stream. 

When  the  youth  stole  forth  under  the  cover  of  the  boughs,  and  gazed  out 
down  the  course  of  the  river,  the  little  boat  was  far  away,  floating  darkly,  like 
a  leaf  adrift,  upon  the  broad,  white,  starlit  reach  of  the  river. 

He  was  gone — never  more  to  return  to  the  home  which  the  Waif  once  had 
shared  with  the  swallows. 


CHAPTER  LXV. 

IN  the  dusky  hot  close  of  the  late  summer  day  in  which  he  reached  Paris, 
there  met  him  one  of  the  brethren  of  that  religious  community,  who  com- 
monly called  him  their  Alp-dog  of  travail  and  trouvaille,  who  brought  them  so 
many  well-nigh  lost  lives,  found,  half  frozen,  under  the  snows  of  abject  poverty, 
or  in  the  crevasses  of  bottomless  crime.  Of  creeds  he  had  no  love;  of  priests 
he  had  as  little;  but  he  knew  that  these  men  were  of  pure  zeal,  of  sincere 
faith,  and  of  a  charity  which  labored  unceasingly,  and  gave  its  ministrations 
without  boundaries  of  code  or  cadence.  He  honored  them,  and  aided  them, 
and  they — loved  him  in  return,  and  felt  before  him  something  of  that  wonder 
with  which  the  early  leaders  of  their  church  saw  the  virtues  of  their  own 
evangel  surpassed  in  the  pagan  Julian. 

In  the  sultry  angry  evening  the  monk  paused  to  greet  him. 

"It  is  you,  Tricotrin?"  he  said,  with  welcome  shining  in  his  sad  sunken 
eyes.  "  You  have  been  long  absent  ?  " 

"Yes:  who  would  stay  beneath  tile  and  slate,  in  this  weather,  if  he  could 
have  the  roofing  of  green  leaves  and  pine-branches  ?  " 

"  Well — there  is  ever  work  to  be  found  and  done  in  the  cities." 

"Doubtless;  but  there  ought  not  always  to  be  the  doing  of  work  in  this  life 
of  ours;  Nature  gave  us  beauty  and  pleasure,  we  have  a  right  to  be  still,  and 
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idle,  and  enjoy  the  twain  sometimes.  I'.nt — here  you  and  I  do  not  think  alike. 
Tell  me,  how  has  it  been  with  that  poor  wretch  I  brought  to  your  doors,  after 
the  thieves'  burning?" 

"It  is  very  ill  with  him.  He  has  never  recovered;  he  dies  by  inches.  He 
has  never  left  the  bed  on  which  we  first  laid  him.  His  lower  limbs  are  dead. 
Hut  his  brain  is  clear  enough;  lie  talks  at  times  with  a  terrible  wit  and  irony. 
He  must  some  day  have  known  the  glittering  side  of  the  great  world's  vices. 
He  has  asked  often  for  you, — not  by  name,  indeed,  but  for  the  one  who  saved 
him.  I  have  sought  for  you  often;  for  at  times  he  is  hard  to  pacify,  because 
we  do  not  take  you  to  his  side.  We  have  sent  to  all  your  usual  haunts,  but  we 
could  not  hear  of  you.  You  will  come  and  see  him — now?" 

Tricotrin  made  no  answer. 

"  He  cannot  live,"  the  monk  pursued.  "  A  few  days — or  weeks  at  uttermost 
— will  close  his  life.  You  will  come  to  him  ?  It  seems  to  me  that  he  has  some- 
what on  his  mind  that  he  desires  to  impart.  You  will  come  ?  " 

"  You  are  certain  he  cannot  survive  ?  " 

"Certain.     It  is  impossible." 

Tricotrin  paused  some  moments,  silent  still;  then  he  raised  his  head. 

"Yes:  I  will  come  to-morrow  afternoon." 

Then  he  bade  the  brother  farewell,  and  went  on  his  way  with  his  knapsack 
on  his  shoulders,  and  the  dust  on  his  feet,  and  the  monkey  on  his  wrist;  but, 
for  once,  with  no  song  on  his  lips. 

On  the  morrow  he  kept  his  tryst. 

The  great,  dark,  frowning  pile  of  the  hospital  loomed  through  the  gay  sun- 
light of  a  lustrous  and  cloudless  day.  The  bell  rang  dully  through  the  stillness 
like  a  toll  for  a  passing  soul.  The  small  postern  door  within  the  entrance 
slowly  unclosed.  The  brethren  welcomed  him  with  few,  terse  words,  and  led 
the  way  to  the  quaint,  noiseless,  cloistered  nook  where  Paulus  Canaris  lay  dying 
— a  little  naked  cell,  looking  out  upon  a  court  where  a  single  grape-vine,  thrust- 
ing forth  green  leaves  and  green  clusters,  alone  recalled  the  light  and  loveliness 
of  the  year's  rich  summer-time. 

The  Greek  was  stretched,  exhausted  and  with  his  lower  limbs  paralyzed; 
maimed  and  disfigured  still  from  the  flames,  yet  killed  less  by  the  fire  than  by 
the  vices  of  his  own  past.  The  monk  went  to  him,  and  said  a  few  words:  then 
left  the  cell,  closing  the  heavy  door  behind  him.  The  gaze  of  Canaris  fastened 
with  a  great  ama/.ement,  with  a  great  awe,  upon  the  face  of  his  visitant.  All 
•naciated  frame  trembled  like  a  leaf. 

On  Tricotrin  the  sun  shone  full. 

"Great  Heaven  !"  cried  the  ('.reek,  with  the  dews  standing  on  his  brow. 
"  Speak  to  me: — speak  ! — are  you  a  living  man,  or  only  the  wraith  of  the 
dead  ? " 
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"  I  was  once  the  boy  whom  you  wronged,"  he  answered,  simply;  there  was 
no  passion  in  his  voice,  only  an  unutterable  scorn — the  scorn  of  truth  and  of 
courage — for  a  traitor. 

"  I  knew — I  knew  !  "  muttered  the  dying  wretch.  "  I  knew  that  night  when 
you  dragged  me  from  the  fires;  I  never  dreamed  it  until  then.  It  was  the  look 
in  your  eyes  that  told  me — that  look  !  " 

Tricotrin  answered  nothing;  he  stood  at  the  foot  of  the  pallet,  while  the 
midsummer  light  shone  like  an  aureole  on  his  head. 

What  could  he  say  to  this  man? — whose  whole  life  had  been  one  long  per- 
fidy, whose  whole  existence  had  been  one  long  assassination  of  peace,  and  faith, 
and  honor  ? 

The  Greek  shivered,  and  buried  his  face,  and  lay  silent  and  sore  afraid.  It 
was  to  him  as  a  resurrection  from  the  grave. 

"  You  know  that  I  stole  the  jewels  ?"  he  cried,  suddenly,  looking  upward  at 
that  sun-circled  head  as  at  an  avenging  angel. 

"  I  did  know  it — I  saw  you  in  the  act." 

"  Yet  you  never  exposed  me  ? — you  never  declared  your  own  innocence  ? " 

"  I  was  falsely  accused.  Those  who  could  so  accuse  me  were  unworthy  of 
proof  of  their  error: — as  you  were  beneath  vengeance  when  you  stood  by  silent 
in  your  sin.  Oh,  my  God  !  "  he  cried,  a  thousand  memories  awaking  in  him, 
and  breaking  forth  in  rapid,  burning  words.  "I  was  a  youth;  I  remembered 
only  that  I  came  of  free  races  and  bold  blood,  that  I  would  never  live  beneath 
the  roof  where  my  honor  had  been  outraged,  that  I  would  never  bear  the  titles 
of  a  father  who  insulted  and  who  hated  me.  I  was  too  proud  to  clear  myself 
of  that  foul,  felonious  charge;  I  was  too  full  of  scorn  to  harm  so  vile  a  thing  as 
you; — I  only  longed  for  the  sweet  wild  liberty  of  my  mother's  shores,  for  the 
sea-breezes  of  freedom  and  danger,  for  the  joy  of  life  untrammelled  by  pomps 
and  untainted  by  hatred.  I  was  only  a  boy;  a  boy  full  of  chivalrous  love  of 
wounded  faith,  of  thirst  for  a  forest-animal's  innocent,  dauntless,  wandering 
days.  I  never  remembered  that,  in  leaving  you  beside  my  brother,  I  left  an 
adder  in  the  purples  I  abandoned  to  him; — I  never  thought  that,  knowing  how 
I  spared  you,  you  would  feed  and  fatten  on  the  bounty  of  my  race  in  pampered 
luxury  for  years,  and  stain  its  honor,  in  return,  by  stealth,  at  the  very  hearth 
whose  fires  had  warmed  you.  I  never  thought — I  was  a  child,  and  acted  in  a 
child's  headlong  sacrifice  and  passion — I  spared  you,  and  you  rewarded  me 
a  score  years  later  by  stabbing  in  the  dark  the  only  creature  that  I  loved  !  " 

The  words  died  in  his  throat.  Looking  on  this  man,  the  bitterness  of  hate 
consumed  him;  the  dead  wrongs  of  his  boyhood  rose  up  from  their  distant 
graves. 

The  Greek  cowered  down,  shuddering  as  under  a  rain  of  blows.  He  knew 
well  what  his  sins  had  been  against  that  lofty,  generous,  unsuspecting,  northern 
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race,  which  had  fed,  and  clothed,  and  sheltered,  and  trusted  him: — sins  which, 
building  first  in  thefts  of  gems  to  sate  the  boyish  avarice  of  a  born  gambler, 
had  found  their  latest  crown  in  thefts  of  a  wife's  love  and  of  a  husband's  honor: 

sjns  born  at  their  earliest  and  their  latest  from  one  root,  a  devil's  envy  of 

the  power  and  wealth  and  ease  of  those  who  had  succored,  and  pampered,  and 
lifted  him  from  a  hireling's  servitude  to  a  friend's  estate.  In  that  hour  all  the 
vileness  of  his  life  came  out  before  his  sight,  and  appalled  him  with  an  exceed- 
ing horror.  His  brain  was  giddy;  his  soul  sick;  he  could  only  stare  blankly 
at  the  face  above  him,  and  at  the  blinding  light  of  a  summer  day's  sun. 

"You  have  lived  like  this  !"  he  gasped.  "And  all  deemed  you  dead,— 
dead  in  that  ring  of  water.  I  wronged  you— yes,  heavily.  I  dared  not  say  I 
stole  the  diamonds  to  pay  a  debt  of  the  dice;  and  your  lather  always  smiled 
most  on  me  when  most  I  hurt  you— so  I  kept  silence.  Tell  me,— you  have 
been  content  ? " 

A  smile,  that  blinded  him  like  the  sunbeams,  came  on  his  listener's  face. 
"  Content !     There  are  greater  things  than  contentment." 
"  But  have  you  never  regretted  ?  " 
"Never." 

"  What  ?  Is  it  possible  ?  Christ  !  how  strange  you  are  !  All  that  men 
covet  lay  in  your  hands;  and  you — you  flung  them  aside  thus  !  Yet — since 
you  do  thus  live, — he  cannot  justly  own  his  lauds,  his  gold,  his  earldom  ?  " 

"  Silence  !  Dare  you  to  speak  his  name  ? — you — the  vile  paramour  of  his 
accursed  wife  ! " 

The  Greek  made  no  reply:  still  staring  at  him  with  the  same  half-sense- 
less, half-incredulous  stupor  of  amaze. 

To  the  Athenian — who  had  been  born  in  servitude,  and  stolen  his  way  to 
pleasure  through  secret  sin,  and  sold  his  soul  for  the  mere  touch  of  gold,  and 
risen  by  foul  means  into  the  light  of  affluence,  and  fallen  again  through  the 
nbler's  avarice  and  the  traitor's  crimes  into  that  lowest  deep  wherein  Death 
now  had  found  him — this  renunciation,  this  contentment,  this  abandonment 
of  honors  and  riches  for  the  mere  sweet  sake  of  freedom,  were  mysteries  that 
bewildered  and  appalled  him,  half  sunk  in  the  stupors  of  dissolution  as  were  his 
memories  and  his  senses. 

"And  you  have  never  regretted  !"  he  murmured  over  and  over  again. 
Tricotrin  turned  from  him,  and  gazed  out  to  where  the  late  vine  budded  in 
its  deserted  home.     He  had  never  regretted — never  save  once,  when  he  had 
seen  the  white  and  purple  violets  in  the  bosom  of  a  woman. 

His  thoughts  wandered  far  back,  over  the  length  of  many  years,  to  that 
long-perished  time  when  of  his  own  will  he  had  forsaken  the  treasures,  and  the 
honors,  and  the  luxuriou-  his  high  heritage,  to  -o  forth  to  the  freedom 

of  his  mother's  people,  to  the  simplicities  of  a  life  without  ceremonial  and  care. 
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It  had  been  a  boy's  wild  generosity,  a  boy's  vivid  passion,  a  boy's  headlong 
impulse,  which  had  sent  him  forth  from  the  home  of  his  birthright,  so  that  the 
child  whom  he  loved  might  reign  there  in  his  stead;  so  that  he  should  owe 
naught  to  a  race  which  had  scorned  and  had  wounded  his  mother;  so  that  he 
should  be  delivered  forever  from  the  trammels  of  greatness  which  galled  the 
sea-lion's  spirit  within  him;  so  that  he  should  be  freed  forever  to  live  his  own 
life,  and  to  roam  wheresoever  he  would,  unchained,  unarraigned,  uncrowned. 

The  daring,  hardy  blood  of  the  sea-born  Armorican  races  had  been  in  him. 
There  had  lived  in  him  the  old  dauntless  hardy  pride  of  the  Breton  peasants, 
"  Me  zo  deuzar  armorig"  when  they  stood,  loyal  but  equal,  before  their  haugh- 
tiest seigneur  of  Rohan,  Rochefort,  or  Rochejaquelin  races.  He  had  scorned 
the  gilded  cages  of  riches  and  of  rank,  and  broken  his  silken  bonds  as  a  young 
lion-cub  breaks  its  cords,  disdaining  to  hold  what  was  begrudged  to  him,  crav- 
ing only  the  open  air,  and  the  breath  of  the  forest,  the  salt  waves,  and  the  sweep 
of  the  winds. 

He  had  gone,  leaving  his  crowns  to  other  brows,  his  gold  to  other  hands; 
gone,  while  they  deemed  him  dead,  to  the  liberty  for  which  he  was  athirst. 
Gone  to  the  shores  where  his  mother's  fleet  feet  had  raced  with  the  incoming 
tides,  where  her  eyes  had  gazed  at  the  sun  like  the  eagle's;  where  the  waves, 
and  the  breeze,  and  the  storms  had  given  her  beauty  their  grandeur,  and  her 
courage  their  strength,  and  her  soul  their  liberty,  which  lived  again  in  his. 
Gone  to  those  years  of  freedom,  and  gladness,  and  love,  and  mirth,  and  charity, 
which  were  uttered  in  one  word  to  the  people  that  loved  him — the  word  of  his 
self-chosen  title — Tricotrin. 

Poor,  indeed,  he  ever  had  been  in  the  coinage  of  worldly  wealth.  Some 
little  gold  stored  away  in  the  hollow  of  a  rock,  and  bequeathed  to  him  by  one 
of  his  mother's  brethren,  to  whom  he  was  dear,  and  who  alone  knew  whence 
the  boy,  who  wandered  to  their  western  shore,  had  come,  made  all  his  portion. 
But  he  had  been  rich  in  every  other  thing  beyond  compare — rich  as  with  the 
golden  light  of  suns  that  never  set. 

A  king  without  a  diadem,  a  priest  without  a  stole,  a  soldier  without  a  sword, 
a  leader  whose  hosts  were  unseen  of  the  world,  a  poet  whose  melodies  asked 
no  answer  from  the  trumpet  of  fame,  a  sovereign  whose  territory  was  meted  by 
no  measuring-rod,  but  stretched  wherever  men  enjoyed  or  suffered, — he  had 
lived  his  life. 

And  regret  had  never  touched  him.  His  years  had  been  sweet  and  mellow, 
and  full  of  color  and  melody,  and  fair  to  his  sight  and  his  senses.  He  had 
never  regretted — never  save  once,  when,  out  of  the  purest  and  holiest  of  his 
acts,  there  had  arisen  the  greatest  bitterness  that  he  had  ever  known. 

The  Greek,  still  gazing  at  him  like  one  half  blinded,  strove  to  raise  his 
feeble  frame  and  husband  his  sinking  breath.  He  was  not  repentant,  not 
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remorseful;  he  had  long  ere  then  killed  his  conscience,  and  the  sins  he  had 
sinned  seemed  precious  to  him;  they  were  the  relics  of  his  youth,  the  laurels 
of  his  prowess,  the  things  that  told  him  all  he  had  once  been.  Hut,  in  some 
dim  sense,  he  felt  the  wonder  and  the  greatness  of  this  abdication,  as  he  felt 
those  of  that  mercy  which,  knowing  him  a  foe  so  vile,  yet  had  dealt  with  him 
as  with  one  innocent. 

"Are  you  a  madman?  or  a  god  ?"  he  muttered.  "You  must  be  one  or 
other.  And  you  have  never  regretted  ! — you  must  be  made  of  other  stuff  than 
mere  humanity.  To  lose  all  that — to  lay  it  down — and  never  long  to  sn/.e  it 
once  again  !  You  must  be  more  or  less  than  man  !  Such  a  heritage  !  such 
a  heritage  ! " 

His  hearer's  voice  crossed  his  words,  with  a  grave  eloquence  of  scorn  in  it. 

"  Whatever  I  be,  you,  of  all  men,  can  least  appraise  my  act  or  motive. 
Speak  no  more  of  that  dead  time;  all  the  issue  of  it  lies  with  you.  I  do  not 
care  to  raise  reproach  against  a  dying  wretch;  nor  do  I  care  to  linger  with  you. 
You  desired  to  see  me: — wherefore,  if  there  be  no  remorse  in  you  toward 
Estmere  ? " 

"There  is  none  in  me!"  said  the  Greek,  with  sudden  fierceness.  "I 
hated  him  always  !  Oh,  he  was  liberal,  gracious,  full  of  generous  gifts, — I 
know  that, — but  I  hated  him.  He  was  so  just,  so  proud,  so  calm,  so  far  above 
me,  so  wedded  to  stern  truth.  He  was  a  living  rebuke;  I  hated  him.  I  stole 
his  wife's  love — yes;  I  stole  her  beauty,  1  made  that  high-born  Austrian  woman 
mine.  But  though  I  dishonored  his  name,  1  could  not  dishonor  him:  that  was 
what  went  so  bitter  with  me." 

"Peace!  If  you  cannot  speak  his  name  for  pardon  and  repentance,  do 
not  dare  to  breathe  it  in  my  hearing  !  " 

"  You  love  him  still  ?  When  he  reigns  in  your  stead,  when  he  sits  in  your 
throne  !  Hut  wait— wait  an  instant — and  hear  me.  You  have  twice  done  good 
toward  me:  you,  to  whom  I  ever  did  evil  in  the  time  of  your  childhood.  I 
have  no  remorse  in  me.  With  my  last  breath  I  shall  curse  the  world  and  all 
in  it.  Hut  I  would  tell  you  one  thing  ere  1  die;  it  may  serve  you.  That  child 
whom  you  reared " 

His  hearer  turned  swiftly,  struck  as  by  a  sharp  blow. 

"  What  of  her?" 

A  cynical  smile  flitted  over  the  blackened,  haggard  face  of  Canaris. 

"Ah,  there  is  one  thing  you  regret,  is  there  not?  Well,  that  child  is  now 
Duchess  de  Lira.  How  have  I  known  it?  Men,  that  live  in  the  depths  of 
infamy  I  have  lived  in,  known  all  things.  We  are  sewer-rats — yes — but  we 
undermine  paku  •  g  '.  Look  you  !  after  you  gave  me  my  'chance'  I  watched 
you.  I  did  not  dream  you  were  anything  save  what  I  heard;  but  I  did  not  lose 
sight  of  your  life.  I  saw  that  fair  thing  by  your  side  one  night  in  Paris. 
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There  was  a  look  in  her  face,  a  glance,  a  smile,  no  matter  what,  that  brought 
a  fancy  to  my  thoughts,  a  memory  to  my  mind.  I  saw  a  likeness  in  her.  It 
set  me  to  seek  out  her  history;  more  in  idleness  than  aught  else.  I  was 
miserably  poor,  and  had  not  then  taught  myself  the  trades  of  coarser  crime. 
I  played  long  with  this  fancy;  at  length  I  learned  its  secret.  When  I  had 
learned  it,  it  was  of  no  use  to  me.  The  child  was  gone  from  you;  I  could  not 
tell  where.  Years  went  by;  I  have  been  in  the  prisons,  in  the  galleys.  One 
day  this  winter,  a  great  lady  gave  me  a  silver  piece  for  lifting  her  little  dog  out 
of  the  mud  as  she  went  to  her  carriage;  the  face  was  the  same  face,  the  same 
fancy  struck  me.  I  watched  and  waited,  and  strung  this  and  that  hint  together; 
I  saw  you  once  admitted  to  her  hotel;  I  guessed  the  truth,  though  I  did  not 
know  it  till  your  look  a  moment  since  told  me  I  had  guessed  aright.  This 
Duchess  de  Lira  is  the  foundling  you  harbored — is  it  not  so  ?  Well,  and  of 
what  stock  did  that  stray  child  come  ? " 

"  If  you  know,  say  !  say,  for  God's  sake  !  " 

"  Stoop  your  head  to  my  ear,  then.  Ah,  what  wealth  this  had  been  to  me 
if  I  had  lived,  and  owned  my  old  cunning,  and  held  it  as  a  sword  that  might 
fall  at  any  moment  above  that  proud,  delicate  head  !  Bend  nearer,  that  I  may 
whisper  it;  a  great  lady's  honor  must  not  be  tainted  aloud  !  Now,  listen;  will 
you  curse  her,  I  wonder  ?  " 

"  Speak  out !  "  cried  his  hearer,  in  an  unendurable  torture.  "If,  for  once, 
you  do  not  lie — speak  out,  and  say  all  you  know." 

"All  I  know!"  echoed  the  Greek,  with  a  dreary  cynicism  upon  his  lips. 
"  Nay  !  I  know  so  much — I  was  a  slave,  that  mastered  more  than  my  lords; 
I  was  a  pampered  spaniel,  that  nestled  in  patrician  bosoms;  I  was  a  thing  that 
they  spurned  with  their  speech  in  the  world,  but  caressed  with  their  lips  in  their 
privacy:  those  lofty,  languid,  fair,  sensual  women  !  All  I  know  ! — pshaw  !— 
would  you  have  me  tell  lords  they  are  bastards;  would  you  have  me  tell 
virgins  they  are  harlots?  Well,  well  !  be  not  angered,  nor  in  haste.  I  would 
gather  my  memories, — let  me  think, — in  peace.  We  spoke  of  the  dainty 
duchess  ? — this  foundling  you  fed  on  brown  loaves  and  goat's  milk,  and  who 
pays  you  by  scattering  the  mud  of  her  chariot-wheel  upon  you  as  she  sweeps 
by  ?  You  would  be  told  of  the  woman  who  bore  her  ?  Well,  that  woman  is 
called  Coriolis." 

A  loud  cry  rang  across  his  words — the  cry  of  an  unutterable  horror.  The 
hands  of  Tricotrin  seized  him  where  he  lay. 

"You  lie  !  you  painted  snake  !  When  ever  yet  did  you  stir  save  to  poison? 
You  lie  ! — oh  devil  !  that  you  stood  in  health  and  in  strength  before  me,  that 
I  could  deal  with  you  as  you  merit  !  " 

The  white  lips  of  the  Athenian  grew  paler  still  with  fear  as  he  heard;  but 
for  once  he  had  spoken  truth,  and  he  had  that  courage  which  all  truth  confers. 
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"  I  have  not  lied,"  he  said,  slowly;  "  at  the  least,  not  willingly.  She  is  the 
daughter  of  Coriolis.  Take  thought.  Is  their  no  kinship  in  their  regard  ? 
They  have  likeness  in  unlikeness,— that  bright  glitter  of  hair,  that  mouth  like 
a  scarlet  blossom,  that  smile  that  is  so  sunlit,  yet  so  cold.  They  are  dissimilar 
also,  indeed,  as  are  the  water-lilies  of  regal  lakes  and  the  poisoned  lilies  of 
Indian  swamps;  but,  like  them,  they  have  likeness." 

His  listener's  grasp  fell  from  him;  Tricotrin  covered  his  face  with  his 
hands,  and  shuddered,  and  was  still. 

The  vision  of  Coriolis  rose  before  him  as  he  had  beheld  it  in  her  youth; 
and  he  remembered  the  enchantment  of  its  smile,  and  saw  in  it  what  he  had 
never  seen,  and  knew  that  the  truth  had  been  uttered, — the  abhorred,  polluted, 
ghastly  truth  which  broke  in  on  him  with  the  merciless  flash  of  the  electric 
light,  that  breaks  the  darkness  only  to  leave  it  tenfold  blacker,  thicker,  more 
hideous,  than  ere  its  gloom  was  pierced. 

But  still  he  strove  for  blindness,  still  he  would  not  behold  what  that  flash  of 
light  had  revealed.  He  was  as  one  to  whom  the  glare  of  the  lightning  has 
shown  some  beloved  and  lovely  face,  stricken  white  and  lifeless,  floating  on 
some  deep  and  caverned  pool. 

"Likeness!  likeness!  "he  echoed,  wildly.  "You  dare  say  this  thing  on 
your  mere  sickly  fancy,  your  mere  delirious  delusion  !  Your  brain  teems  with 
vague  shapes  as  you  lie  in  your  loneliness;  and  you  dare  thrust  these  forward 
as  facts  and  as  truths  ?  Gold  threads  in  the  hair — a  rose-bloom  on  the  mouth 
— fine  things  indeed  to  be  pointed  to  as  warrants  of  kinship,  as  registries  of 
birth !  " 

"  Wait,"  said  Canaris,  with  his  old  malice  gleaming  in  his  eyes,  tempered  by 
a  new  emotion  of  pity  and  regret.  "  Do  not  think  that  I  speak  so  idly,  or  that 
I  give  voice  to  death-bed  vagaries.  I  tell  you  a  fact  that  I  learned,  in  case 
that  fact  ever  may  serve  you.  The  likeness  I  saw;  but  that  is  nothing.  How 
I  know  the  truth  came  by  pure  hazard,  as  most  things  do  after  all,  despite 
IIK-U'S  prescience  and  scheming.  I  knew  Gerant,  Coriolis'  first  lover, — you 
remember  his  fame  on  the  lyric  theatres  ? — knew  him  well.  I  was  his  confidant 
at  the  time  when  he  took  that  pretty  thing  from  her  sea-cabin  to  bring  her  out 
on  the  stage.  I  thought  her  a  lovely  fool,  and  scarce  saw,  myself,  what  he 
would  do  with  her;  but  Gerant  knew  better.  He  discerned  genius,  and — half 
a  million  of  francs  yearly,  in  her.  Well,  there  was  only  one  obstacle  to  her 
flight  with  him:  her  child  by  Bruno.  Coriolis  half  loved  and  half  hated  it,  so 
Gerant  told  me.  He  cursed  it  often  enough,  himself,  and  would  have  thrown 
it  in  the  sea  for  his  part.  But  she  had  a  curious  reluctance  to  leave  it  to  her 
husband;  she  thought  he  would  murder  it  in  his  first  passion.  She  wished  to 
be  riil  of  it,  but  she  wished  to  know  all  was  well  with  it.  It  was  a  female  child, 
called,  I  think,  like  her, — Madelon.  Gerant,  to  content  her,  arranged  with 
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a  woman  he  knew, — a  chorus-singer,  horribly  poor,  and  who  had  a  throat- 
affection,  so  that  she  could  no  longer  sing, — to  steal  the  infant  herself  when 
the  house  should  be  empty,  in  the  first  excitement  of  the  fisher-folk  over  the 
disappearance  of  Bruno's  wife,  and  get  away  with  it  out  of  the  province. 

"  That  was  done.  The  simple  people  supposed  the  child  was  gone  with  its 
mother.  Gerant  gave  the  woman  a  large  sum  to  do  it,  for  it  would  have  stood, 
of  course,  as  a  crime  in  the  law.  Some  year  or  so  afterward,  when  Madelon 
Bruno  had  made  her  mark  upon  Paris,  and  had  become  Coriolis,  I  asked 
Gerant  how  his  contrivance  had  answered.  He  swore  bitterly,  and  said  the 
little  wretch  had  died  of  fever,  and  he  wished  its  mother  was  dead  also  !  She 
had  just  broken  with  him  for  Prince  Anatole,  and  made  mirth  of  him  for  all 
the  money  he  had  expended  in  insuring  her  stage-successes — money  which  he 
never  saw  back  again.  Now,  I  never  once  remembered  this  story  of  the  child 
until  I  saw  the  face  of  the  girl  by  your  side  one  festival-night  in  Paris,  and 
learned  she  was  only  a  foundling  whom  you  had  taken  the  caprice  of  protecting. 
Then  I  said  in  my  soul,  'That  girl  is  Madelon  Bruno:  and  the  daughter  of 
Coriolis  did  not  die.'  " 

He  paused,  exhausted  by  his  lengthened  speech:  Tricotrin's  hard  convulsive 
breathing  alone  stirred  the  silence. 

"This  is  no  proof  !"  he  muttered,  fiercely,  at  length.  "This  is  but  suspi- 
cion, conjecture,  imagination.  The  child  died;  you  heard  that  from  Gerant; 
why  should  you  dream  that  she — she " 

"I  do  not  dream;  I  know,"  resumed  Canaris.  "I  tell  it  slowly,  for  I  am 
feeble.  But  patience — you  will  be  contented  !  When  I  saw  that  girl  in  Paris, 
Gerant  had  been  long  dead.  But  I  remembered  the  name  of  the  chorus-singer: 
it  was  Rose  Leroux.  I  always  taught  myself  to  remember  names:  they  are  so 
useful.  I  inquired  for  her;  I  heard  with  difficulty,  for  people  so  soon  forget,  that 
she  had  been  a  long  while  out  of  the  country,  had  returned,  had  committed  a 
robbery  with  violence  on  an  old  woman,  and  was  then  at  the  galleys.  Well — I 
went  thither  myself,  not  long  after,  for  a  more  intellectual  crime.  I  have  not 
been  many  months  released.  I  saw  you  one  day  this  winter  go  into  the  Lira 
palace;  and  I  saw  the  face  of  its  duchess.  I  said  to  myself,  though  it  seemed 
like  insanity, — is  that  his  foundling  throned  there  ?  is  that  Madelon  Bruno 
among  the  sovereigns  of  the  earth?  I  could  not  tell;  but  I  sought  out  the 
woman  Leroux.  She  was  among  the  herd  at  Chaumont.  We  had  many  talks 
together.  There  were  no  secrets  between  us;  we  had  the  one  bond  of  sym- 
pathy— we  had  both  known  the  Bagne.  By  degrees  I  brought  her  to  the  subject 
of  that  child  of  Jean  Bruno's.  She  laughed — she  is  horribly  ugly,  and  ugliest 
when  she  laughs — and  told  me  that  the  child  might  be  dead,  but  had  not  died 
with  her.  When  she  took  it  she  never  meant  to  be  at  the  burden  of  keeping 
the  child;  but  she  wanted  Gerant's  money;  and  she  always  obeyed  what  he 
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told  her.  She  did  not  know  well  how  to  get  rid  of  it;  she  kept  it  a  year,  as 
(icrant  sent  plenty  of  gold,  storing  the  money  up  to  enable  her  to  get  off  to 
America,  for  she  had  even  then  done  what  made  her  uneasy  of  the  law.  Then, 
as  he  wrote  her  sharply  word  that  she  might  look  for  but  little  in  future,  she 
tramped  through  half  France  on  foot,  with  her  gold  and  the  child. 

"She  wrote  back  to  (lerantthat  the  little  Madelon  was  dead  of  scarlet  fever, 
and  had  been  buried  as  her  own  natural  daughter;  but  in  truth  she  laid  it  down 
in  the  dawn  one  day,  in  the  loneliest  part  of  a  wooded  place  by  the  Loire.  Then 
she  made  her  way  swiftly  to  a  seaport,  anil  crossed  the  ocean  westward.  She 
said  she  should  have  sent  the  child  to  Coriolis;  but  she  was  afraid  of  rousing 
the  wrath  of  (icrant,  who  had  great  power  over  her.  She  thought  it  no  harm 
to  leave  the  child  in  the  wood;  she  had  abandoned  in  like  fashion  one  of  her 
own,  who  had  been  picked  up  by  a  carrier  and  had  thriven  well.  I  asked  her 
why  she  did  not  leave  it  at  the  foundling  hospital;  she  said  she  had  cause  even 
then  to  shun  cities;  and  besides — she  hated  Coriolis,  she  had  loved  (ierant  — 
she  desired  the  baby  Madelon  to  perish,  though  she  said  she  could  not  hold  it 
under  the  water  to  kill  it,  its  eves  were  so  pretty.  I  asked  her  what  name  the 
child  bore  with  her:  she  said  it  could  barely  speak,  but  called  itself  Viva,  from 
hearing  the  woman  of  the  cottage,  where  she  had  hid  all  the  year  with  it,  call  a 
spaniel  dog  by  that  name  continually.  I  asked  her  also  if  she  knew  the  fate  of 
the  child:  she  said  no — she  had  not  given  it  two  thoughts  since  that  time,  until 
I  recalled  (ierant's  name  to  her.  That  is  all.  Are  you  satisfied  ?  If  you  want 
more,  go  to  Rose  Leroux  up  at  Chaumont;  they  know  you  there,  though  you 
ommitted  none  of  the  crimes  that  are  the  common  passports  to  its  com- 
munity. You  see, — I  spoke  of  no  dream,  no  delusion.  Well  ! — from  Ma 
Bruno  the  actre>s  to  Madelon  Hruno  the  duchess,  it  is  but  a  step!  IJoth  have 
sold  their  beauty,  and  one  has  her  diamonds  set  round  a  marriage-ring,  and 
•her  her  diamonds  set  round  a  drinking-cup;  one  has  a  little  higher  price 
than  the  other;  that  is  all  !  It  is  a  pity  I  lie  here  useless  and  helpless;  what 
wealth  I  would  have  made  out  of  this  history!  And  you— and  you — will  do 
nothing,  save  strive  with  all  your  might  to  spare  her  its  knowled^--.  \m\  are 
the  great  spendthrifts  of  the  world:- — you  men  who  throw  away  your  opportu- 
nities to  do  evil.  What  fortunes  you  mi 
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THE  doors  of  the  monastic  refuge  once  more  unclosed,  and  Tricotrin  pa 
out  into  the  world  of  living  men. 

The  full  ardent  light  of  the  late  day  was  about  him  as  he  went;  but  his 
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eyes  were  blind  to  it,  and  he  moved  onward  like  one  drunk  and  stupefied  with 
wine. 

There  was  no  hope  left  in  him  that  this  thing  were  false.  The  words  of  the 
dying  Athenian  had  carried  the  incisive  force  of  truth  with  them.  He  had 
spoken  as  men  do  not  speak  when  they  lie,  and  his  utterances  had  fallen  deep 
into  his  hearer's  heart,  as  aquafortis  into  metal.  With  less  circumstantial  pre- 
cision than  that  which  his  narrative  had  borne,  his  listener  would  have  felt  that 
it  was  true,  by  the  same  ghastly  sense  of  hopeless  certitude  wherewith  the  one 
who  loves  hears  tidings  of  the  death  of  what  he  loves. 

A  thousand  memories,  moreover,  flashed  on  his  mind  that  bore  witness  to 
their  veracity;  the  strange  dread  witness  of  forgotten  trivialities,  from  long- 
perished  hours,  which  arise  from  their  graves  in  the  past  to  bear  testimony  that 
kills  the  peace  of  the  present.  Memories  of  sounds,  and  glances,  and  echoes 
of  laughter;  of  a  cadence  in  the  voice,  of  a  smile  on  the  lips.  Of  a  child's 
innocent  nonsense  among  the  wild  gourds  of  a  garden,  and  a  woman's  airy 
frivolities  on  the  glittering  stage  of  a  theatre.  Of  a  girl's  gay  form  fluttering 
over  the  clover  and  seed-grasses  of  a  field,  and  an  actress's  radiant  figure 
floating  before  the  footlights.  Of  a  young  singer  who  sang  like  the  goldfinch 
swaying  high  on  a  broken  bough,  and  of  a  great  singer  who  sang  like  the 
mocking-bird,  delighting  the  ears  of  monarchs  and  princes: — all  that  likeness 
in  unlikeness  whereof  the  dying  man  had  spoken  in  his  cynical  truth  started 
out  to  his  sight  in  witness  that  could  not  be  denied  or  disproved,  or  any  longer 
doubted. 

The  bread  that  he  had  thrown  upon  the  waters  in  pity  for  the  stray  fledgling 
bird  left  helplessly  to  drift  upon  their  salt  sea-tide,  came  back  to  him,  and  was 
bitter  as  ashes  on  his  lips. 

There  could  scarce  have  come  to  him  a  thing  deadlier  than  this.  He  was 
even  as  a  man  who,  gazing  on  the  fair,  sweet,  gracious  beauty  of  a  woman  he 
adores,  sees,  beneath  it,  the  canker  of  a  mortal  and  accursed  disease,  doomed, 
soon  or  late,  to  make  it  hideous  in  the  sight  of  men,  and  draw  it  downward  to 
the  grave. 

He  had  no  hope.  Every  memory  that  returned  to  him  was  fraught  with 
testimony  of  the  truth  of  this  history,  whereby  his  enemy  had  recompensed 
him  for  rescue  from  the  thieves'  wild  justice.  Once  when  in  the  press  of  the 
populace  at  the  theatre  of  Coriolis,  he  had  glanced,  from  the  face  of  the  dazzling 
mime  whom  the  public  applauded,  to  the  face  of  the  child  in  her  little  bright 
ruddy  hood  at  his  side.  A  certain  sense  of  resemblance  between  them — vague, 
changeful,  intangible — had  stolen  upon  him,  and  he  had  thrust  it  away  with 
repugnance  and  in  contempt.  The  face  of  the  woman  was  lovely  indeed;  but 
it  was  soulless  and  mindless  as  the  face  of  a  waxen,  scentless,  glowing-hued 
flower.  The  face  of  the  child  was  careless  indeed;  but  there  was  a  soul  in  it, 
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a  soul  dormant,  dreaming,  half  awake,  half  lost  in  laughter;  but  still  there, — 
in  the  great,  soft,  shadowy  eyes,  on  the  breathless,  fragrant,  caressing  mouth. 
And  he  had  chosen  then  to  see  only  the  difference, — it  was  the  likeness  now 
that  recurred  to  him. 

And  was  that  likeness  only  of  feature  ? — only  of  such  slight  surface-things 
as  the  hue  of  the  hair,  and  the  arch  of  the  lips,  and  the  tint  of  the  skin  ?  Was 
there  none  in  the  heart  and  the  thoughts,  in  the  passions  and  impulses  ?  in 
the  barbaric  worship  of  gold  and  color,  and  sensuous  pomp,  and  arrogant 
display  ?  in  the  cold  slighting  scorn  for  all  ways  save  the  ways  of  pleasure 
and  power?  in  the  gay  merciless  mockery  of  all  love  that  bore  not  its  bribes 
of  silver  and  gold  ? 

The  leaven  of  those  women  who  had  turned  aside  from  innocence,  and 
honor,  and  obscurity,  to  force  themselves  forth  into  the  affluence  of  enjoyment, 
the  furnace  of  passion,  the  paradise  of  wealth,  was  in  her.  It  had  been  in  her 
from  her  earliest  hour,  when  she  had  broken  aside  the  lily-leaves  in  eager- 
ness for  their  yellow  stamens;  it  had  been,  unknown  to  him,  his  subtle 
antagonist,  his  secret  conqueror,  when  she  had  refused  to  dwell  with  him 
because  he  dwelt  not  among  princes,  and  could  not  give  her  the  gifts  that  her 
ambitions  and  instincts  craved  so  blindly  and  so  violently.  Their  desires,  their 
impulses,  their  evil — the  evil  that  had  made  no  kiss  sweet  to  them  unless  a 
jewel  purchased  it,  no  flower  fair  to  them  unless  it  were  the  poisonous  laurel 
of  notoriety, — had  been  ever  in  her,  his  foe,  his  rival,  his  betrayer,  driving  her 
from  him  on  the  spur  of  a  vague  discontent,  seducing  her  from  his  arms  with 
the  whispers  of  that  tempter  which  does  the  chief  portion  of  Mephistopheles' 
work, — the  tempter  of  feminine  vanity  and  unrest. 

These  had  been  in  her,  as  there  had  also  been  the  poetic  fancies  of  the 
peasant-girl  who  had  made  her  friends  from  the  robins  of  the  pine-forests 
of  Lira,  and  the  loyal,  tender,  generous  temper  of  the  sailor  of  the  Riviera. 
These  were  in  her  also.  And, — as,  in  her  physical  loveliness,  the  fair  hues, 
and  laughing  mouth,  and  dazzling  graces  of  her  mother  were  heightened  and 
ennobled  by  the  dark  lustrous  eyes,  full  of  the  sleeping  fires  of  the  south,  that 
had  once  gazed  from  the  pain-worn,  sunburned  face  of  Bruno,  and  told  the 
tale  of  his  desolated  life, — so  in  her  moral  nature  the  higher  and  the  baser 
instincts,  the  cruelties  and  the  nobilities,  the  wanton  weakness  and  the  truthful 
courage  of  these  conflicting  and  contrasted  temperaments  abode,  ever  in  union 
and  in  disunion,  forming  the  anomalous  fluctuations  of  her  life.  The  haughty 
blood  of  that  patrician  race  of  which  Coriolis  was  the  illicit  offspring;  the 
passionate,  gentle,  ignorant,  heroic  soul  of  the  southern  mariner;  the  instinc- 
tive poetry  of  the  simple,  harmless  lives  passed  under  the  lonely  skies  of  the 
mountain  pine-woods;  the  ruthless  greeds,  the  restless  aspirations,  the  thirsty 
vanities  of  the  women  who  had  forsaken  sinless  love  for  gilded  infamy; — all 
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these  lived  in  her.  All  these  inspired  her  with  those  gifts,  and  graces,  and 
sins,  and  follies,  that  she  had  once  believed  came  from  that  more  than  mortal 
origin  on  which  she  had  loved  to  muse  in  still  sweet  summer  nights  when  her 
childish  eyes  had  sought  beneath  broad  burdock-leaves,  and  in  dew-laden 
chalices  of  flowers,  for  the  coming  of  the  people  of  her  nation,  for  the  reign 
of  the  fairies  upon  earth. 

He  knew  it;  and  there  was  no  hope  in  him,  as  he  went  toward  the  dens  of 
vice  and  misery  at  Chaumont:  yet  his  chief  thought  still  was  of  her. 

If  ever  this  truth  came  to  her  she  would  cry  out  that  it  would  have  been 
better  that  she  should  have  been  left  to  perish  in  the  blindness  and  unconscious- 
ness of  her  infancy  than  have  lived  for  this  shame  to  bow  her  proud  head  to 
the  dust ! 

That  absolute  despair  which  paralyzes  the  courage,  the  faith,  the  strength 
of  a  man  when  he  beholds  his  holiest  acts  change  into  his  foes,  and  all  his 
efforts  as  of  no  avail  against  the  force  of  a  cruel  mockery  of  accident,  came  on 
him  now,  and  broke  the  heroic  temper  in  him,  and  killed  the  bright  and  clear 
philosophies  which  had  withstood  all  lighter  blows. 

"  He  had  never  regretted,"  he  had  said  to  the  man  who  died  yonder;  and 
he  had  spoken,  not  in  the  language  of  a  sophist's  hyperbole,  but  in  the  language 
of  pure,  straight,  simple  truth.  He  had  never  regretted,  from  the  hour  when 
a  boy's  ardent  impulse  for  freedom  and  peace,  and  the  joy  of  becoming  his 
own  law  and  his  own  leader,  had  made  him  abandon  the  heritage  that  was 
begrudged  him,  for  the  simple  birthright  of  liberty  that  came  to  him  from  his 
mother's  people.  Chance  had  favored  him,  circumstance  had  befriended  him; 
he  had  cast  greatness  behind  him,  and  he  had  found  love;  he  had  flung  away 
dignities,  and  he  had  lighted  on  laughter;  he  had  refused  the  rich  savor  of 
costly  banquets  since  they  were  seasoned  with  gall,  and  he  had  discovered  that 
glad  contentment  which  gives  sweetness  to  a  cake  of  meal,  and  brings  lotus- 
dreams  with  a  draught  of  spring-water.  He  had  owed  no  debt  to  any  man;  he 
had  bound  his  will  by  no  fetter;  he  had  paid  no  slavery  to  custom;  he  had 
been  yoked  to  no  gilded  chain  of  possession;  he  had  shaped  his  own  life,  and 
had  rejoiced  in  it;  he  had  steeped  it  in  the  poet's  idealism,  the  artist's  color, 
the  lover's  passion,  the  gypsy's  freedom,  the  scholar's  meditation,  and  had  found 
it  exceeding  fair. 

It  was  not  a  life  fitting  for  the  multitude  of  men,  but  it  had  been  fitting 
beyond  all  others  for  him.  Because  a  million  of  field  sparrows,  and  street 
sparrows,  and  reed  sparrows  build,  and  eat,  and  breed,  and  multiply  in  their 
low-lying  nests,  asking  nothing  better  than  food  and  wool,  and  all  the  small 
attainments  and  contentions  of  their  communities,  they  will  not  understand 
that,  because  this  is  good  and  sufficient  to  them,  it  would  be  captivity  and 
death  to  the  bold,  white-winged  sea-bird  that  finds  its  joys  in  endless  shores 
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and  boundless  seas,  in  wild  west  winds  and  sun-flaked  clouds,  in  rocky  heights 
and  ocean  dawns,  and  would  not  change  these  even  though  famine,  and 
peril,  and  tempest,  be  oftentimes  its  lot.  For  other  men  he  left  the  city,  or 
the  field,  or  the  duck-pool  of  the  sparrows;  for  himself  he  took  the  sea-life 
of  the  gull:  and  he  had  never  regretted,  he  had  spoken  the  truth;  never  even 
though  want,  and  conflict,  and  danger,  and  labor  had  been  at  times  his  portion; 
even  though  he  had  lived  nameless  and  homeless  among  men.  His  life 
had  been  fair  to  him,  infinitely  fair;  looking  backward  on  its  many-colored 
years  he  would  not  have  it  exchanged  for  any  other,  and  he  would  not,  if  he 
could,  have  undone  the  deed  of  his  youth. 

Repentance,  or  disquiet,  or  ambition  had  never  once  moved  him  to  desire 
the  things  that  he  had  forsaken,  to  lament  the  act  of  his  childhood,  to  desire  to 
return  to  those  pleasant  places  from  which  he  had  issued  self-exiled  forever. 
He  had  never  regretted. 

It  was  only  now,  when  out  of  the  gentle  pity  which  he  had  felt  for  a  stray 
child,  his  deadliest  anguish  came,  that  the  desolation  of  dead  hopes  chilled  his 
veins;  and  that  he  thought  in  the  bitterness  of  his  soul,  "  it  was  well  said — call 
no  life  happy  until  its  last  day  is  seen." 

The  early  evening  had  come  by  the  hour  he  reached  Chaumont;  a  stormy, 
crimson  close  of  a  midsummer  day,  with  thunder-clouds  rolling,  unbroken,  over 
the  city. 

"  Where  is  Mi  Minoux  ?"  he  asked  of  the  people,  giving  them  the  password 
of  their  community.     They  answered  him  that  their  chief  was  there,  in  hi 
den;  a  lion  whom  no  foe  durst  beard    in  his  lair,  a   ruler  whose  word  v, 
omnipotent,  and   vengeance  as  terrible,  as  though  in  lieu  of  his  rage  he  had 
worn  purples.     To  that  den  he  went  straightway. 

The   1'atron,  heavy  and   spent   from  a  night-long   debauch  to  which  a  great 
robbery  of  alcohol  and  wine  had  given  a  rare  power  of  furious  indulgem 
stretched   half  asleep  on  a  pile  of  sacks;  his  enormous   limbs  motionless   like 
a  gorged  hyena's,  his  naked  arms  knotted  above  his  head,  his   bloodshot  eyes 
half  closed.      I  i  vas  his  audience-hall,  his  banqueting-room,  his  treasure- 

house,  his  shambles,  his  sleeping-chamber,  his  hall  of  judgment,  all  in  one. 
and  there  gleams  of  smelted  gold  or  broken  jewels  glistened  out  of  the 
straw  and  ashes  that  strewed  the  ground;  here  and  there  a  stain  of  blood 
darkened  the  bare  rocky  floor;  a  slaughtered  lamb  lay  in  one  corner,  a  keg 
of  wine  stood  half  emptied  in  another.  Watching  him,  there  crouched,  ready 
ing  up  in  obedience  to  his  slightest  sign,  the  half-nude  form  of  the  young- 
est of  the  women  that  he  loved,  with  an  Kastern  look  in  her  deep  dark 
and  a  string  of  gold  coins  on  her  raven  hair,  and  a  jewel  hung  on  her  brown 
bosom.  She  was  a  greyhound  that  her  master's  whip  lashed  into  abject  sub- 
mission, yet  round  whose  throat  he  would  lock  a  gilded  collar. 
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He  sprang  to  his  feet  as  he  heard  a  strange  step;  awake  and  alert  on  the 
instant  with  the  vigilance  of  one  who  knows  that  his  whole  life  is  a  crime,  and 
that  with  every  moment  he  lives  free  he  robs  the  law  of  its  rightful  prey.  As 
he  saw  who  came  he  cast  aside  a  knife  that  he  had  seized,  and  over  his  bloated 
face  a  gleam,  that  was  a  smile,  passed  for  the  instant.  He  raised  himself 
almost  on  his  elbow  from  his  bed  of  sacks  with  a  laugh. 

"  It  is  you  !  Do  you  come  to  beg  another  life  ?  I  will  not  promise  you  to 
let  the  next  off  so  easily." 

Tricotrin  uncovered  his  head  to  the  crouching  girl  with  a  grave  courtesy, 
that  made  her  eyes  dilate  in  wonder.  She  was  a  thing  that  was  alternately 
beaten  with  a  whip  and  loaded  with  the  .fruits  of  theft;  she  knew  only  brutal 
blows,  and  as  brutal  caresses. 

"  Do  not  belie  yourself,  Mi  Minoux,"  he  said,  quietly.  "  Do  not  be 
ashamed  of  the  one  better  action  of  your  life.  No:  I  come  for  a  simple  thing 
— to  ask  you  if  you  have  among  you,  as  I  have  heard,  a  woman  called  Rose 
Leroux  ?  " 

Mi  Minoux  gave  an  indolent  kick  of  his  foot  to  the  wanton  beside  him. 

"Think  for  me,  fool,"  he  said,  roughly.     "  Have  we  that  name  ? " 

"  You  call  her  fool  ? "  said  Tricotrin.  "  Well — truly  she  is  one.  To  submit 
to  your  brutalities  when  she  could  steal  out  any  day  and  sell  your  life  to  the 
law.  Of  such  fools  such  men  as  you  find  many; — fools  who  love  their  tyrant, 
and  are  loyal,  though  their  life  is  a  hell." 

Mi  Minoux  stirred  uneasily.  If  any  other  living  being  had  said  this  thing 
to  him,  his  reply  would  have  been  to  have  lifted  his  club  or  drawn  his  pistol 
from  his  belt.  Now,  he  felt  a  certain  reluctant  touch  of  shame. 

"  Oh,  I  am  good  enough  to  her — in  my  way,"  he  muttered.  "You  would 
not  leave  me,  Nera,  because  I  kick  you  sometimes,  or  curse  you  a  little  ? " 

"  Never  !  "  she  said,  timidly  and  softly. 

She  did,  indeed,  love  this  man,  whose  wooing  had  been  a  union  of  violence 
and  fraud,  and  whose  kiss  was  commonly  followed  with  a  blow. 

"  Well — well  !  "  he  said,  hoarsely,  moved  despite  himself.  "  I  never  want 
to  hurt  you;  you  know  that.  It  is  only — you  see,  Tricotrin,  it  seems  natural 
to  beat  dogs  and  women.  They  will  not  do  well  without.  If  they  have  not 
the  stick,  they  want  their  own  way.  Leroux,  you  ask  me? — Leroux?  Yes; 
we  have  her,  I  know.  What  has  she  done  ?  " 

"  I  wish  to  speak  with  her;  that  is  all." 

"  You  do  not  want  to  give  her  up  to  the  tribunals  ? " 

"  No.     I  do  not  want  to  do  so." 

"  It  must  be  for  something  bad  she  has  done,  that  you  ask  after  her  ?  The 
brute  has  no  friends." 

"  Poor  wretch  !     Yes;  it  is  for  a  wrong  that  she  did  once,  but  very  long 
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ago.     I  only  require  to  question  her;  and  I  shall  be  glad  if  you  can  force  her 
to  tell  me  only  the  simplest  truth." 

"It  is  a  hard  matter  to  get  them  to  tell  the  truth.  You  see — it  is  so  much 
easier  to  lie;  and  they  all  get  in  the  way  of  it.  But  I  could  order  her,  and  she 
would  hardly  disobey,  to  be  frank  v.'ith  you.  You  are  sure  it  is  nothing  that 
will  bring  one  into  trouble  ?" 

"  Nothing.     It  cannot  possibly  concern  you." 

"Then  I  will  take  you  to  her.     It  will  do  me  no  harm  to  stretch  myself; 
I  am  as  sleepy  as  an  owl."     With  many  curses  on  the  brandy  that  had   made 
his  eyeballs  so  hot  and   his  throat  so  parched,  he   shook  his  rag_ 
together  into  some  sort  of  order,  and  went  forth  from  his  den  to  seek  the  lower 
part  of  Chaumont,  where  the  woman  asked  for  abode. 

Mi  Minoux  knew  all  who  came  into  this  hive  of  crime  whereof  he  was  the 
centre. 

"  You  ask  what  Leroux  is  ?  "  said  the  Patron,  as  they  went  along.  "  She  is 
a  dull,  uninventive  beast,  with  a  tough  will  and  a  hard  courage,  but  a  stupid 
head;  a  woman  that  robs  at  mid-day,  and  lies  drunk  on  church-steps,  and  is 
never  two  months  out  of  the  hands  of  the  police.  A  chorus-singer  ? — oh,  I  dare 
say  she  was  once;  all  the  brains  of  those  people  lay  in  their  lungs.  Up  yonder 
— to  the  right  of  the  stair — where  the  red  shirt  hangs  to  dry." 

Up  where  the  tattered  shirt  hung  on  an  iron  spout  that  served  as  a  linen 
pole,  was  a  wretched  black  den,  full  of  squalor  and  filth;  the  recent  rains  had 
beaten  through  the  hole  that  served  as  window,  and  drenched  the  floor.  The 
only  seat  was  a  heap  of  rags;  there  was  some  water  in  a  cracked  pitcher,  scores 
of  mice  were  scampering  to  and  fro,  scores  of  spiders  wove  their  gray  webs 
in  every  nook,  a  toad  squatted  in  a  corner;  blowing  on  some  sticks  to  get 
fire  was  a  dishevelled,  scare-clothed,  black-browed  woman. 

"Leroux,  he  wants  to  hear  something;  tell  him  all  he  wishes,"  said  Mi 
Minoux,  in  their  own  tongue.  "  This  is  Tricotrin;  answer  him  as  you  would 
answer  me,  without  lies,  or  it  will  be  worse  for  you.  If  I  find  you  tell  him  one 
falsehood,  you  shall  have  a  bullet  down  your  throat." 

The  woman  muttered  a  promise  of  obedience.      The  Patron's  word 
law  at  Chaumont.     She  stood  staring,  with  her  black  eyes  lustreless  but  savage. 
She  had  no  apprehension;  she  was  in  the  lowest  deep;  there  was  nothing  worse 
to  come. 

Without  preface  he  asked  her  straightly,  when  Mi  Minoux  had  left  them: 

••  You  are  Rose  Leroux,  to  whom  the  child  of  Madelon  Bruno  was  confided  ?  " 

••  Ninie  spoke  of  that  to  me  this  winter,"  she  muttered,  calling  the  (ireek 
by  his  name  in  that  quart-  :.  "  N'inie,  whom  they  tried  to  burn  as  a  spy.  What 
is  that  thing  coming  up  for  now? — it  is  long  enough  ; .. 

>u  are  the  woman  who  took  the  child  ?     Answer  me  that." 
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"Yes;  I  took  the  child,"  she  assented,  sullenly,  mindful  of  her  chief's 
injunction. 

"And  abandoned  her?  " 

"I  left  it  in  the  wood;  that  was  nothing.     Somebody  always  finds  them." 

"  Where  did  you  leave  her  ?" 

"  In  a  knot  of  trees,  aside  from  habitations,  in  the  Loire  valley.  I  have 
forgot  what  village  it  was  near.  It  was  distant  from  the  highroad  and  the  plain. 
I  tied  the  child  down,  so  that  it  should  not  crawl  about  for  anybody  to  notice 
it  until  I  had  got  away  some  leagues.  That  was  nothing;  that  did  not  hurt  it." 

The  sullen  self-extenuation  was  half-ashamedly,  half-ferociously  urged, — 
pleaded  against  accusations  that  had  not  been  made. 

"  What  was  your  motive  in  her  exposure  ? " 

"To  get  rid  of  it." 

"Why  did  you  wish  to  be  rid  of  her  ? " 

"I  wanted  to  get  off  to  the  west  with  all  the  money  I  had  had  for  it.  I 
could  not  be  burdened  with  the  little  brute.  If  it  had  been  Gerant's  child,  it 
would  have  been  different;  I  would  have  done  well  for  it;  but  he  would  not 
pay  me  more  for  this  thing  of  Jean  Bruno's;  and  I  would  not  go  to  Coriolis. 
I  hated  her — the  yellow-haired,  lily-skinned,  laughing  thing  !  Gerant  had  told 
me  she  cared  for  the  child;  and  I  thought  it  might  sting  her  to  think  it  was 
dead.  I  had  thought  of  that  some  time  before;  but  where  I  kept  it  the  woman 
of  the  house  was  a  fool  over  it,  and  would  have  made  an  outcry  if  it  had  been 
missing.  She  thought  I  was  miserably  poor;  and  she  fed  the  child  almost  for 
nothing.  I  had  to  spend  none  of  the  money  on  it.  Else  I  should  not  have 
kept  it  a  whole  year.  It  was  pretty,  very  pretty;  I  remember  it.  It  had  great 
black  eyes  like  that  sailor — its  father:  and  all  her  yellow  silk  of  curls.  I 
remember  it.  What  can  you  want  to  ask  about  it  now?  this  is  a  score  years 
ago,  all  I  tell  you.  I  never  starved  it,  nor  beat  it;  it  was  well  enough  with  me. 
And  as  for  leaving  it  in  that  wood, — it  was  warm  weather,  and  I  knew  some 
one  would  find  it;  it  was  reaping-time,  and  there  were  people  about.  What 
have  you  come  to  me  for  when  the  thing  is  so  old  ? " 

She  spoke  with  a  restless,  dogged,  smothered  dread  and  impatience,  which, 
but  for  the  command  of  Mi  Minoux,  would  have  found  vent  in  wild  ferocity 
and  brutal  defiance.  She  smote  one  of  her  bits  of  wood  upon  a  mouse,  and 
killed  it;  it  was  a  relief  to  the  violence  in  her,  which  she  dared  not  let  loose  on 
her  questioner. 

He  stood  silent.  The  vague  hope  he  had  cherished  was  dead  in  him.  The 
words  and  the  accent  of  the  woman  bore  the  impress  of  truth.  He  could  doubt 
no  longer.  And  his  heart  was  sick  within  him. 

She  looked  at  him,  and  spoke  again,  in  irritation  at  his  long  silence. 

"  What  is  there  to  tell  of  that  baby  ?     You  cannot  have  come  here  for 
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nothing.  I  did  not  think  any  creature  knew  its  name.  It  could  hardly  talk 
when  I  left  it:  and  it  called  itself  Viva — after  a  dog  that  it  liked.  It  lived,  I 
suppose;  or  this  noise  would  not  be  made.  I  always  thought  it  would  live;  it 
was  a  child  that  always  laughed — laughed  all  day  long, — never  whimpered  and 
whined.  Those  children  always  fare  well;  they  are  horn  with  silver  in  their 
mouths.  That  is  why  they  smile.  What  do  you  want  of  me  ?  I  have  done 
things  much  worse  than  that  since." 

He  roused  himself  from  his  silence,  and  resumed  his  examination  of  her. 
She  told  the  same  tale  in  all  points  that  the  Greek  had  given,  more  fully,  and 
with  many  touches  that  proved  its  veracity.  There  was  no  falsehood,  no  con- 
tradiction, in  the  narrative;  it  was  brief,  strong,  naked  in  its  wickedness; — the 
wickedness,  old  as  the  world,  of  jealous  hatred,  and  penurious  greed,  interwoven 
and  reacting  one  on  another,  and  bearing  their  common  fruitage  in  crime.  She 
felt  no  remorse,  and  but  scant  shame.  To  herself  it  seemed  as  a  virtue  that 
she  had  not  drawn  a  knife  across  the  child's  throat,  or  held  its  head  down  in 
the  mill-stream.  All  things  are  comparative;  and,  by  comparison,  this  absti- 
nence was  marvellous  and  deserving  of  praise  in  her  sight. 

He  endeavored  vainly  to  shake  her  statements,  or  confute  her  memories. 
She  was  speaking  the  truth,  and  he  saw  it: — saw  that  all  hope  was  dead;  and 
that  for  the  life  that  he  loved,  there  was  no  birthright  save  the  dishonor  of 
Coriolis. 

"You  will  not  harm  me  for  this  ?"  said  the  woman,  doggedly,  when  she  had 
ended.  "I  have  told  you  the  truth,  as  Mi  Minoux  bade  me;  you  will  not  go 
and  use  it  against  me?" 

He  sighed  in  weariness  and  sickness  of  heart: 

"  Poor  wretch  !     Is  treachery  so  common  with  you  ?    No;  you  are  safe  with 

me.     You  did  a  great  crime, — whose  roots  and   branches   stretch  where  you 

dream, — but  you  shall  have  no  chastisement  for  utterance  of  the  truth." 

She  regarded  him  with  curious,  dull  wonder.  She  did  not  understand,  but 
she  felt  vaguely  that  the  law  would  not  be  summoned  to  deal  with  her. 

••  I  toea  the  child  live  ? "  she  asked,  abruptly. 

"Yes — the  child  lives." 

"And  it  is  well  with  her?  " 

"  Very  well." 

She  bit  her  stick,  that  had  killed  the  mouse,  savagely  with  her  strong  teeth. 

••  Ah  ! — she  thrives;  she  has  Madelon's  blood  in  her.  Look, — Madelon 
drove  that  sailor  mad;  and  sent  her  child  away  to  perish;  and  fooled  C.erant, 
and  cheated  him  of  all  his  wealth,  to  make  her  triumphs;  and  robbed  her 
lovers  in  a  day  of  more  than  I  robbed  from  the  streets  in  a  twelvemonth;  and 
all  she  does  prospers.  She  is  called  Coriolis:  she  is  rich;  she  eats,  and  drinks, 
and  laughs,  and  takes  her  pleasure;  she  is  wooed  by  princes,  and  fingers  the 
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purses  of  kings.  She  thieves,  and  she  cheats,  and  she  murders; — but  she 
prospers.  And  we — we  go  to  the  galleys  !  " 

And  she  slew  another  little  brown  mouse  with  her  billet  of  wood;  the 
contrast  of  crime  proscribed,  and  crime  rewarded,  was  bitter. 

What  made  the  difference  ? 

She  herself  had  been  handsome  in  the  time  of  her  youth,  though  now 
disfigured  by  drink  and  disease;  she  had  been  willing  to  sin  in  any  fashion 
that  came  to  her;  she  had  been  without  scruple,  without  mercy,  without 
remorse;  she  could  not  lay  to  her  charge  one  fault  of  the  weakness  of  virtue, 
whereby  she  had  deserved  less  the  success  of  vice.  Why  then  had  life  buffeted, 
and  proscribed,  and  scourged,  and  starved,  and  imprisoned  her,  while  it  had 
lavished  all  fair  things  upon  her  rival  ? 

She  did  not  remember  that  she  had  once  had  one  fault  from  which  Coriolis 
had  ever  been  free: — with  all  her  brute  nature  she  had  been  unwise  enough 
to  love. 

She  had  loved  the  actor  Gerant  with  a  blind,  furious,  once  generous,  once 
unselfish,  passion,  that  had  borne  her  to  wreck  and  ruin;  and  which,  when 
it  had  been  cast  aside  upon  itself,  had  made  her  savage,  and  dull,  and  brutal- 
ized, and  cunning. 

She  had  been  at  one  time  his  devoted  mistress.  The  weakness  had  brought 
its  vengeance.  She  dwelt  here  in  squalor  and  horror,  in  ignominy,  in  starva- 
tion: it  was  only  the  woman  who  had  never  loved  aught  save  herself  who  lived 
in  perpetual  ease,  perpetual  laughter,  perpetual  delight. 

And  she  slew  the  little  creeping  .mouse  in  the  violence  of  her  envy.  When 
life  has  become  unutterably  horrible,  unutterably  irredeemable,  unutterably 
hopeless,  it  finds  its  only  luxury  in  cruelty. 

A  beggar  can  wield  the  same  terror  over  his  chained  dog  as  an  emperor 
can  wield  over  his  fettered  nation;  the  equality  in  dominion  has  its  sweetness 
for  the  fallen. 

A  fox,  pursued  by  the  hounds,  once  turned  aside  as  it  fled  for  its  life,  to 
seize  a  barn-door  fowl  by  the  throat: — the  hunted  human  creature,  with  the 
baying  of  the  law  behind  it,  will  also  pause  in  its  flight  to  enjoy  the  sweet 
sense  of  power  that  lies  in  the  action  of  slaughter. 


CHAPTER    LXVII. 

THE  den  above  that  which  the  woman  Leroux  tenanted  in  this  hive  of 
criminality — honeycombed  with  innumerable  cells,  that  were  filled  with  wretched 
famished  idleness,  or  with  the  industry  that  only  labors  for  guilty  ends — was 
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occupied  by  an  old,  feeble,  sickly  man,  who  was  by  trade  a  forger  of  false  coin. 
He  was  a  timid  creature,  who  trembled  if  a  leaf  blew  against  him;  he  scarcely 
dared  to  pass  his  portion  of  the  base  money  that  he  had  worked;  and  he  was 
vi- ry  poor  and  miserable. 

It  had  not  always  been  thus  with  him:  there  had  been  a  time  when  he 
had  been  a  dramatic  author  and  musical  composer  of  no  mean  merit;  when 
he  had  heard  the  sweet  music  of  public  applause;  when  the  fair  eyes  of 
actn-sses  had  smiled  on  him;  when  his  little,  slight,  airy,  fantastic  pieces, 
full  of  a  sparkling  mirth,  which  passed  as  wit,  had  been  very  popular  in  Paris. 

There  had  been  a  time  when  the  world  had  held  for  him  pleasure,  and  love, 
and  ease,  and  years  of  bright  folly,  and  childlike  glee,  and  ignorant  extrava- 
gance; and,  in  a  certain  sense  also,  the  charmed  delusions  of  fame. 

But  then,  on  that  time  had  followed  another,  when  the  tastes  of  the  volatile 
public  altered;  when  the  weathercock  of  popularity  no  longer  pointed  his  way; 
when  the  same  audience  that  had  applauded  with  so  much  enthusiasm,  hissed 
with  equal  acerbity;  not  because  there  was  change  or  was  fault  in  the  thing 
that  he  gave  them,  but  because  they  had  tired  of  it  themselves. 

And  then  he,  being  weak  and  heart-broken,  and  ill  made  to  do  combat  with 
the  stern  foes  of  censure  and  ridicule,  of  bankruptcy  and  ruin,  had  succumbed 
to  his  fate,  and  had  sunk  gradually  down,  step  by  step,  into  wretchedness,  and 
at  length  into  crime. 

He  never  ceased  to  abhor  the  evil  ways  to  which  he  had  yoked  himself, 
the  evil  comrade-ship  to  which  he  had  become  bound.  He  was  never  anything 
save  a  pitiful,  trembling,  faint-hearted  servitor  of  sin.  He  had  been  harmless, 
generous,  and  of  innocent  though  inordinate  vanity,  in  the  season  of  his  suc- 
cesses; he  was  scarcely  more  harmful  now,  though  the  degradations  of  poverty 
had  driven  him  into  the  acceptation  of  crime.  For  the  rest,  the  world  had 
forgotten  even  his  name;  none  remembered  it,  save  when  some  restless  young 
tyro  of  the  theatres  turned  over  a  repertory  of  old  theatrical  pieces;  and  he 
would  have  killed  himself  if  he  had  only  had  the  courage  to  inflict  the  one 
final,  unknown,  dreaded  pang. 

As  he  sat  now,  huddled  on  his  bed  of  straw,  and  shivering,  though  the 
evening  was  sultry  and  full  of  storm,  he  heard  the  voices  below  him.  A  rat 
had  gnawed  a  hole  through  one  of  the  beams  of  the  floor;  and  through  the  chink 
the  sounds  ascended  distinctly  to  his  ear.  An  instinct,  that  was  the  remnant 
of  his  earlier  and  higher  life,  moved  him  to  plug  the  hole,  and  shut  out  the 
sounds;  but  as  he  was  about  to  thrust  a  piece  of  wood  in  it,  a  word  caught  his 
ear  that  made  him  pause,  and  listen  eagerly.  The  word  was  Coriolis. 

He  had  been  at  the  height  of  his  own  renown  when  the  yellow-haired  mis- 
tress of  the  singer  Gerant  had  first  appeared  to  the  world  of  Paris.  Her  first 
effort  had  been  made  in  one  of  his  own  slender,  graceful,  burlesqued  comic 
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operas.  He  remembered  the  night  so  well.  He  had  the  name  of  Coriolis 
interwoven  with  all  his  sweetest  successes;  and  in  a  fond  feeble  fashion  he  had 
loved  this  gay  creature  from  the  far  southern  sea-shore,  who  had  mocked  him, 
dazzled  him,  and  made  him  ridiculous  in  her  boudoir,  but  who,  on  the  stage, 
had  conceived  and  represented  to  such  perfection  his  own  fancies.  In  his  way 
he  had  a  tenderness  for  her  yet;  though  she  still  basked  in  the  sunlight,  and  he 
had  sunk  into  nethermost  darkness. 

Moreover,  a  few  years  earlier,  ere  he  had  lent  himself  to  the  forgeries 
which  now  made  him  fearful  of  venturing  out  in  the  daylight,  he  had  timidly 
stolen  to  her  one  day,  as  she  loitered  in  her  villa  gardens,  and  recalled  himself 
to  her  recollection,  and  begged  alms  of  her,  weeping  piteously  at  his  own  abase- 
ment as  he  did  so. 

Coriolis,  who  would  be  very  generous  with  gold  not  her  own,  and  liked  to 
play  patronage,  had  been  good  to  him,  and  given  him  the  contents  of  her  purse, 
and  sent  her  servants  to  him  with  choice  meats  and  wines;  and  he  had  never 
forgotten  these  gifts.  He  had  never  gone  to  her  again,  for  some  touch  in  him 
of  his  better  life  had  made  him  shrink  from  trading  on  a  liberality  that  had  so 
willingly  befriended  him.  But  he  had  never  forgotten.  Therefore  he  listened 
eagerly,  setting  his  eyes  also  to  the  rat-hole,  and  peering  down  into  the  den 
below. 

He  recognized  Tricotrin;  and  he  heard  all  that  was  spoken. 

And  he  remembered,  as  he  heard,  one  night  in  the  autumn  of  a  year  that 
had  long  died  out  from  his  memory, — one  night,  when  he  had  been  full  as 
poor,  but  not  as  criminal  as  he  had  now  become,  and  could  move  as  he  chose 
among  his  fellow-men  at  liberty,  and  had  joined  the  throng  of  a  CafeChantant; 
all  the  old  inborn  love  of  melody  that  he  possessed  urging  him  to  spend  one  of 
his  few  copper-pieces  on  the  hearing  of  song.  Now,  his  own  music  had  almost, 
by  that  time,  ceased  to  be  heard  in  Paris;  it  had  not  possessed  the  strength 
that  lives;  it  had  caught  the  crowds  for  awhile,  but  had  speedily  died  off  their 
lips  and  their  ears.  Still,  here  and  there  a  chorus,  a  burden,  a  snatch  of  its 
tones,  was  sung  by  many  who  were  ignorant  of  their  author;  and  this  night 
they  had  been  sung  at  the  cafe. 

He  had  listened  to  them  with  the  tears  hot  in  his  eyes;  and  at  the  light, 
buoyant  mirth  of  their  melodies,  he  had  seen  a  child  near  him  laugh,  and  clap 
her  hands,  and  move  with  delight  and  ecstatic  sympathy. 

She  had  recalled  to  him  the  many  faces  that  he  had  once  seen  reflect  his 
harmonies  thus.  He  had  turned  to  her  as  it  ended,  and  asked  her,  gently, 
"  This  pleases  you  ?  "  She  had  answered,  "  Oh,  yes  !  I  never  heard  lovelier 
music  ! "  and  he  had  felt  grateful  to  her.  The  people  had  begun  hissing  the 
song  as  old;  and  clamoring  for  a  new  favorite. 

He  had  noticed  the  child,  and  the  man  who  had  been  with  her.     The  man 
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he  knew  by  sight  as  a  friend  of  the  artists,  a  peripatetic  of  the  boulevards,  an 
idol  of  the  people;  and  he  had  asked  who  the  young  girl  was  that  was  with 
him.  "Oh.  that  is  only  Trieotrin's  Waif,"  hail  answered  the  painter  whom  he 
had  questioned.  "A  foundling,  1  think,  they  say; — his  daughter  most  likely." 

The  memory  of  that  night  came  back  to  him  as  he  leaned  over  the 
rat-chink,  watching  and  listening.  With  the  subtle  penetration  which  the  sus- 
picions and  the  expedients  of  his  present  mode  of  life  had  developed  in  him,  he 
connected  his  remembrance  of  the  girl  who  had  then  listened  to  his  music,  with 
the  inquiries  which  he  n<>\v  heard  asked. 

"That  NVaif  of  his  was  the  child  of  Coriolis,"  he  said  to  himself,  where  he 
cowered  on  the  floor.  "  Else  why  should  he  ask  this  of  Le'roux  now  ?  She  is 
well  in  the  world — that  is  all  he  will  tell  of  this  woman.  It  is  well  with  her; 
she  lives  in  happiness  then,  in  greatness  even,  perhaps,  who  can  say  ?  Would 
Coriolis  feel  aught  at  that?  —aught  of  regret  or  rejoicing? — if  she  knew?" 

The  sound  of  Trieotrin's  footfall  as  it  passed  away  down  the  crazy  stair; 
the  sound  of  the  woman's  voice  as  it  raised  ;i  tempest  of  oaths  in  fierce  feud  with 
her  neighbor;  the  sound  of  the  sullen  heat-drops  of  the  coming  tempest  beating 
on  the  broken  roof;  the  sound  of  a  young  child's  shrieks  as  some  one  beat  it 
with  furious  blows  in  the  court  below; — all  these  came  on  his  ear  where  he  sat 
by  the  rat-hole,  huddled  in  his  rags,  and  thinking. 

"Would  it  be  any  service  to  tell  her  that  her  child  lives?"  was  the  thought 
which    revolved   to  and   fro  in   his    feeble,    tired,   vacillating    mind.      And   the 
hunger  of  his  body,  and  the  extreme  wretchedness  of  his  estate,  made  a 
meaner,   lower  thought,    from   whose   coarseness    and    selfishness  he   shrank, 
intrude  itself,  and  twine  in  with  the  first. 

It  was: — telling  her,  would  he  be  likely,  or  unlikely,  to  receive  some 
gratitude,  some  gift,  some  plate  of  food,  some  coin  of  gold  ? 


CHAI'TKR    LXVIII. 

MUiAD  of  lights  were  glittering  under  the  trees  and  upon  the  waters,  in 
the  place  where  the  sailor  of  Riviera  had  fled,  as  from  a  devil,  from  the  face 
of  the  woman  who  had  dishonored  him. 

C.ilded  gondolas  and  boats,  like  many-colored   shells,  floated  over  the  little 
lake.     Lantern  y  hue  glowed  and   beamed  under  the  branches,  and  at 

the  prows  of  the  miniature  vessels.  Music,  and  laughter,  and  song,  and  the 
murmur  of  the  cascade  crossed  each  other  on  the  stilly  night  air.  The  roll  of 
carriages  sounded  ceaselessly  through  the  darkness  of  the  avenues  beyond. 
In  the  houses  on  the  lake  there  were  crowds  of  gay  idlers,  and  of  women  in 
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their  richest  apparelling,  jesting,  eating,  making  love,  in  the  coarse  and  witless 
fashions  of  modern  dissipation.  There  were  color,  blaze,  luxury,  extravagance, 
pleasure,  everywhere;  even  amid  the  deep,  green,  quiet  woods,  where  ever  and 
anon  there  broke  the  chorus  of  a  song,  or  there  flashed  the  sparkle  of  a  lamp, 
or  there  glistened  in  a  break  of  moonlight  the  hues  of  a  woman's  robes. 

In  one  of  those  little  caiques,  with  Chinese  lanterns  suspended  at  its  prow, 
was  a  woman  who  leaned  over  the  cushions  of  the  boat's  side,  as  she  had 
leaned  over  the  balcony  of  her  mansion  to  watch  the  passage  of  the  troops. 

A  glitter  of  green  and  silver  enfolded  her;  there  were  huge  gold  serpentine 
coils  upon  her  arms;  there  was  a  wondrous  bloom  of  art,  delicate  as  any  sea- 
shell's,  upon  her  face;  she  was  smiling,  and  listening  to  a  lover,  in  whose  hand 
the  oar  rested  idly.  And  she  was  pondering  how  little  or  how  much  he  would 
be  likely  to  pour  into  the  bottomless  pit  of  her  debts;  and  thinking  of  the 
flavors  of  new  sauces,  and  of  the  strange  old  \vine  a  prince  had  sent  to  her; 
and  of  an  oriental  burnous,  all  interwoven  with  pearls  and  turquoises,  that 
an  oriental  ambassador  had  given  her  at  her  asking;  and  of  a  torch-lit  fete 
wherewith  she  had  astonished  the  eyes  of  nobles  at  her  villa  the  night  previous. 

For  these  we.re  the  things  for  which  she  had  fled  from  Bruno;  these  were 
the  things  that  to  her  made  the  paradise  of  life;  these  were  the  things  which  to 
her  filled  the  whole  soul  and  sense  of  a  woman  with  never-ending,  ever-renew- 
ing delight. 

To  Ninette,  the  gardener's  wife,  it  was  the  fatness  of  fowls,  the  plenteous- 
ness  of  bread,  the  ripe  abundance  of  plums  and  of  gourds,  the  presence  of 
many  gold  pieces  in  the  earthen  pot  buried  under  the  apple-tree,  that  made  the 
measure  of  life's  perfect  peace.  To  Coriolis,  the  actress,  it  was  the  worth  of 
the  emeralds  on  her  arms,  the  cost  of  the  yellow  wines  in  her  ice-pails,  the 
gigantic  size  of  the  mirrors  in  her  supper-room,  the  weight  and  worth  of  her 
lovers'  ability  to  bear  her  share  in  their  fortunes.  To  Madame  de  Lira,  the 
Duchess,  it  was  the  magnitude  of  her  proud  estate,  the  supremacy  of  her 
power  at  the  courts  of  the  nations;  the  perfection  of  her  diamonds,  of  her  lace, 
of  her  horses,  of  her  palaces;  the  extent  of  her  subjugation  of  all  the  coldest 
and  haughtiest  that  came  near  her  sway. 

But  it  was  the  objects  alone  that  differed;  the  passion  in  all  was  the  same; 
the  one  dominant  feminine  passion  to  possess,  to  surpass,  to  be  rich  in  the 
possessions  of  life,  to  be  content  with  the  sweetness  of  the  senses.  The  passions 
that  kill  their  own  souls,  and  make  them  kill  the  souls  of  their  lovers  and  of 
their  children— strangling  them  with  a  noose  of  satin,  stifling  them  on  a  bed 
of  roses. 

The  boat  glided  across  the  lake  that  is  in  summer  so  gay  with  its  plaything 
freight,  and  in  winter  so  gay  with  the  evolutions  of  silver-heeled  skaters;  tin- 
spherical  Chinese  lanterns  glowed  rosily  through  the  gloom;  the  answering 
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laughter  of  challenged  friends  came  mirthfully  across  the  water  from  othef 
lamp-lit  vessels;  the  little  skiff  came  lightly  to  the  shore,  touched  by  acacia- 
branches.  She  threw  aside  her  green  and  silver  covering,  and  stepped  with 
careless  feet  on  to  the  land,  and  went  up,  still  with  laughter,  and  love-words, 
and  malicious  jests,  all  intermingled,  to  their  midnight  dinner  at  the  house 
beneath  the  trees. 

There  were  crowds  of  guests,  of  equipages,  of  men  and  women  sauntering 
to  and  fro.  It  was  midsummer;  the  theatres  were  about  to  close;  foreigners 
formed  the  chief  part  of  the  throng;  but  there  were  still  thousands  who  thought 
nothing  so  well  became  those  balmy  night-hours  under  the  blue  starry  skies, 
in  the  full  beauty  and  fragrance  of  the  year,  as  colored  lanterns,  and  brandy, 
and  high-seasoned  dishes,  and  loud  laughter,  and  music  taken  from  the  Taverns, 
and  women  begotten  on  the  Walpurgis-Nacht. 

Out  of  the  gay,  amorous,  motley  crowd,  a  young  man  glided,  and  came  to 
the  side  of  Coriolis,  and  murmured  in  her  ear. 

She  left  her  own  group,  and  went  with  him  up  the  staircase  and  into  a  little 
chamber  looking  on  the  wooden  balcony  of  the  house:  a  chamber  all  gilding, 
and  mirror,  and  velvet,  and  color,  filled  with  the  scent  of  burning  perfumes. 

She  cast  herself  down  on  one  of  the  couches,  and  folded  her  hands  on  its 
carved  back,  and  looked  up  with  her  blue  innocent  eyes. 

"  What  is  it  ?  "  she  asked. 

There  had  been  love  once  betwixt  this  man  and  woman:  "  love,"  as  in  lack 
of  better  language  that  is  called  which  is,  on  the  one  side,  a  youth's  ambition 
to  be  named  in  the  mouths  of  gossipers  with  one  of  the  loveliest  and  most 
notorious  women  of  her  day;  and  is,  on  the  other,  an  adventuress's  amusement 
in  entangling  and  despoiling  the  boy  who  is,  for  the  hour,  as  a  gold  mine  to 
her  pillaging  hands.  There  had  been  this  love  betwixt  them;  but,  when  its 
season  had  passed,  there  had  come  neither  alienation  nor  distrust. 

Neither  had,  in  love,  ever  believed  the  other;  but  each  had  served  the  other, 
love  having  passed,  with  as  much  sincerity  as  was  possible  to  their  natures.  He 
had  been,  indeed,  a  child  in  years  to  her,  but  she  had  found  him  no  child  in 
subtlety.  She  had  seen  that  it  was  best  to  be  well  with  him,  a  pretty  snake, 
that  hail  learned  how  to  sting  mortally  ere  he  had  reached  maturity.  He  had 
seen  that  this  woman,  without  principle,  or  conscience,  or  weakness  of  any  sort, 
save  the  weakness  of  her  own  vanity,  could  serve  him  in  fashions  wherein  he 
often  needed  service.  They  had  been  friends  ever,  in  that  unacknowledged 
bondage  to  each  other  which  the  knowledge  of  mutual  sin  and  mutual  use 
makes  binding  and  inviolate  on  those  who  smile  at  oaths  and  laugh  at  loyalty. 

Leaning  against  the  window,  he  answered  her  now: 

"You  know  the  Duchess  de  Lira?" 

A  steel-like  glitter  came  into  the  blue  serenity  of  her  watching  eyes. 
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"  \>y  sight — yes." 

"  My  good  Coriolis  ! — you  only  can  know  duchesses  by  sight.  The  gulf  is 
so  wide  betwixt  your  practices  and  theirs  !  You  seem  to  hate  her  by  that  look; 
do  you,  and,  if  so,  why  ?  " 

"  I  hate  them  all  ? — why  ! — pooh  !  how  can  I  tell  ?  I  hate  them — just  as 
cats  hate  dogs — so  !  The  dog  goes  grandly  past  as  if  no  cats  were  in  existence, 
— well  !  the  cat  spits  and  scratches  just  to  show  it  is  not  safe  to  ignore  her, 
even  though  he  may  be  a  dog,  legally  registered  and  honored  by  men,  while 
she  is  down  in  the  law  as  vermin,  and  can  only  mouse  for  a  living  ! " 

"You  are  very  candid." 

Coriolis  laughed  again,  her  rich,  light-hearted,  contemptuous  laughter. 

"  I  always  am.  I  do  not  mind  being  a  cat  at  all;  it  is  generally  well  with 
cats.  They  get  the  cream,  and  the  butter,  and  the  warm  fire,  and  the  soft  cush- 
ions, if  they  get  them  surreptitiously;  now  your  dog, — if  it  be  legalized,  it  is 
taxed  and  muzzled,  and  if  it  have  a  place  in  the  laws,  it  has  seldom  bones  in  its 
platter!  As  for  the  '  grandes  dames' — pshaw  !  they  are  only  copies  of  us; 
they  copy  our  slang,  our  costume,  our  manners,  every  one  of  our  amusements! 
One  always  scorns  a  replica  !  And  now  and  then  they  give  one  a  look — ah! — a 
look  in  the  passages  of  the  opera,  in  the  crowd  of  the  carriage-drive,  the  dog's 
look  at  the  cat,  see  you;  and  then  one  could  kill  them  !  As  for  this  de  Lirk — 
this  daintiest  of  duchesses  ! — I  have  hated  her  ever  since  she  was  first  pointed 
out  to  me  years  ago  at  the  theatre.  She  looks  so  insolent,  so  cold,  so  arrogantly 
well-content !  The  other  day  a  rose  fell  from  my  balcony  into  her  carriage — 
ouf  !  she  cast  it  from  her  as  though  it  were  plague-stricken  !  She  shall  eat  of 
that  rose  someway  ere  long;  and  it  shall  be  death  to  her  ! " 

A  look  of  cruel  meaning  passed  over  the  mirthful  clear  radiance  of  her 
seraphic  face,  changing  all  its  happy  indifference,  its  sea-shell  bloom.  It  \v;is 
scarcely  ever  that  this  bitter  passion  disturbed  the  easy  sunny  temperament 
natural  to  her,  but  she  had  the  feline  instincts  in  her.  She  could  resent,  and 
wait,  and  deal  her  vengeance  with  sure  aim. 

He  smiled. 

"You  have  studied  this  duchess  well,  it  would  seem,"  he  said  to  her.  "  Do 
you  see  no  likeness  in  her  ?  " 

"No." 

She  saw  none;  she  was  not  swift  to  combine  indications;  and  she  had  that 
curious  torpor  of  the  imaginative  powers  which  appears  so  often  to  characterize 
those  whose  career  lies  in  the  embodiment  on  the  stage  of  the  imaginations  of 
others. 

"  Think  twice,"  he  urged,  softly. 

She  obeyed  him,  ruffling  her  pretty  yellow  hair  as  her  habit  was  in  the  tor- 
ment of  thought,  and  beating  restlessly  with  her  fan  on  the  gilded  wood  of  her 
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sofa.  She  did  not  sec,  she  did  not  guess;  the  resemblance  which  had  sufficed 
for  the  coarse  hatred  of  the  dairywoman,  and  for  the  subtle  intuition  of  the 
Athenian,  escaped  her.  Coriolis  had  lived  without  thought,  and  she  had  little 
jx>\ver  of  mental  conception. 

••Think  twice,"  he  urged,  once  more,  "  of  a  stray  bird  that  once  escaped 
you  and  me  !  " 

She  started. 

-  What  !  what  !     The  child  Viva  !  " 

'•  Yes— the  child  Viva  !  " 

"  It  is  impossible  !     This  woman  is  an  aristocrat  by  birth  ! " 

"  By  marriage  only.      The  duchess  who  cast  out  your  rose  from  her  car- 
is  the  foundling  who  befooled  and  escaped  us  both  at  once." 
:iolis  ga/ed  at  him  with  utter  unbelief. 

••  It  is  impossible,"  she  cried,  afresh;  "she  came  from  north  Europe,  the 
daughter  of  noble  people.  She  was  an  orphan  in  her  infancy,  and  was  adopted 
by  their  friend,  the  old  dead  duchess — so  the  story  runs,  as  1  have  heard;  and 
that  man — half-fool,  half-hermit — married  her " 

"  Oh,  yes,  he  married  her.  I  do  not  deny  that.  She  is  all  that  he  could 
make  her,  and — she  has  forgotten  that  she  was  ever  anything  else.  Neverthe- 
less, it  is  true.  This  magnificent  Cleopatra  is  the  young  fool  that  fooled  us. 
How  have  I  learned  this  ? — never  mind  how,  at  first.  When  I  saw  her,  I  knew 
her;  just  one  look  on  the  stairs,  and  I  read  her  face,  and  she  mine.  We  have 
met  with  courtesy,  parted  with  compliment;  my  lady  is  almost  as  fine  an  a 
as  you  !  But  I  know,  and  she  knows  that  I  know.  Do  you  think  she  has  slept 
in  peace  one  hour  since?  I  do  not  ! 

"  I  should  have  only  suspicion  in  the  stead  of  certainty,  save  for  one  : 
step  of  hers.      It  is  this.      It  seems  a  year  since  she  dismissed  a  steward  of  her 
late  lord's  from  his  rule  at  Lira.      He  had  been  trusted,  respected,  well  t 
by  the  family  for  near  thirty  years,  but —lie  displeased  miladi.      These   heredi- 
••igns  are  so  used  to  implicit   submission,  they  cannot   brook  disobe- 
dience !      He  differed  with  her,  and   neglected   a  command;  she  gave   him   his 
dismissal — carelessly,  as  she  would  have  brushed  off  a  tly  ! 

"The  old  man  took  it  ill.  But  fair  spoiled  women  never  heed  how  they 
make  such  an  enemy.  People  I  have,  who  are  skilful,  told  me  this  when  I 
bade  them  gather  all  histories  of  miladi's  victorious  reign.  The  old  man  dwells 
now  in  Paris  with  his  son,  a  jeweller.  I  have  seen  him.  You  can  believe  how 
little  love  he  bears  to  this  new  mistress,  who  banished  him  from  a  thirty 
well-feathered  nest  because  he  combated  one  out  of  her  thousand  caprices. 

"With  some  persuasion,  and  some  payment,  I  got  the  truth  from  him.  He 
told  me,  when  I  asked  him  straight!}-  if  it  were  not  so,  that  she  was  what  I 
thought.  There  had  been  only  three  persons  of  the  whole  Lira  household 
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who  had  known  whence  she  came — himself,  his  wife,  and  one  of  their  sons, 
who  was  chasseur  to  the  duchess.  All  three  were  devoted  to  their  master,  and 
would  have  perished  rather  than  have  displeased  or  babbled  of  him.  The  wife 
and  son  both  died  some  years  since;  the  old  man  only  lived,  to  be  subject  to 
all  the  vagaries  of  his  new  mistress's  will.  She  dismissed  him;  and  the  thorn 
rankled  in  him.  Miladi  was  wise  when  she  turned  him  away;  those  servile 
worms  never  turn  !  Well  ! — you  see  I  speak  on  no  fancy;  I  tell  you  a  fact. 
This  woman  who  gives  you  a  '  dog's  look  '  on  the  opera-stairs,  this  great  lady 
who  flings  your  rose  into  the  dust,  this  duchess  who  goes  to  stare  at  you  as  a 
spectacle,  is  Tricotrin's  Waif  and  Stray — is  the  baby  Viva,  who  has  proved 
herself  wittier,  wiser,  keener  in  the  strife  of  life  than  you  !  " 

Coriolis.  heard  him,  breathless,  and  with  her  hands  tight  clinched.  The 
treacherous,  murderous  glitter  in  her  forget-me-not-hued  eyes  grew  colder 
and  more  brilliant;  the  soft  curves  of  her  mouth  straightened  and  grew  hard; 
the  laughter  on  her  lips  was  merciless.  Scathing,  mocking  words  of  hatred 
rushed  to  her  utterance.  It  was  bitter  as  gall  to  her — this  thing  that  he  told. 

That  child  who  had  once  gazed  at  her  with  such  rapt  admiration,  that  little 
bohemian  in  her  red  gypsy  hood,  that  nameless  creature  that  she  had  played 
with,  and  dressed  up,  and  tossed  sweetmeats  to,  in  careless  patronage,  that  young 
fool  who  had  fallen  so  readily  into  her  nets,  and  who  had  worshipped  her  as 
some  divine  being,  was  now  this  haughty  woman,  this  superb  patrician,  this 
leader  of  fashion,  who  gave  her  the  glances  that  kill,  who  swept  past  her  as 
though  naught  of  the  same  humanity  could  be  in  them  ! 

"  What — what ! "  she  cried,  aloud,  while  her  sweet  silvery  voice  became 
harsh  and  dissonant.  "What  ! — that  beggar-child  a  great  duchess  ?  that  thing 
of  hazard  a  court  beauty  ?  that  golden-curled  bastard  a  lawgiver  of  fashion  ? 
It  is  not  true — it  cannot  be  true.  It  is  ridiculous  to  talk  of  rank  in  the  same 
breath  with  her  !  What !  a  creature  that  a  vagabond  picked  up  on  the  high- 
way, lifted  on  high  like  this  ?  A  baby  that  should  have  gone  to  the  foundling 
houses,  to  the  public  charities,  a  Duchess  de  Lira  ? — a  little  wretch  that  should 
have  been  reared  in  the  hospitals  and  made  into  a  sempstress,  a  fruit-seller,  a 
flower-girl  at  the  best,  turned  into  a  milliormaire,  a  lady-of-honor,  a  glittering 
princess  like  this  !  Pshaw  !  You  talk  fables.  We  are  tiot  in  fairy-land,  to 
see  such  transformations  !  " 

He  smiled,  and  waited  in  patience  till  the  tempest  had  spent  itself. 

"Ami  like  one  who  speaks  idly  ?  "  he  said,  at  length.  "  No:  what  I  say  now 
is  true.  It  is  the  same  face;  only,  what  was  Gretchen  then,  is  Cleopatra  now. 
That  is  all.  Transformation  !  Is  there  any  transmuter  like  the  magicians  of 
wealth  and  ambition  ?  Down  at  Villiers,  a  woman — stupid,  heavy,  and  coarse 
as  any  one  of  the  cattle  she  tends — knew  her;  knew  the  features  that  failed  to 
tell  you  their  story.  If  I  had  no  proof,  I  should  not  be  less  sure  of  the  past 
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that  belongs  to  her.  It  is  true,  however  much  you  may  doubt  it.  And  I  fail 
to  see  why  you  should  doubt.  Is  the  story  of  a  man's  infatuation,  of  a  girl's 
ascendency,  so  rare  ?  She  had  beauty,  pride,  tact,  ambition, — these  have  kept 
her  feet  sure  on  the  giddiest  heights." 

"But  a  duchess  ! — a  duchess  !  It  is  ridiculous — incredible — intolerable  !" 
she  muttered,  with  something  of  that  childish  petulance  with  which  she  ever 
opposed  \vhat  displeased  her,  deepened  by  an  acrid  envy  and  hate  against  this 
life  that  had  once  been  in  her  hands  like  a  fluttering,  unfledged,  caught  bird, 
and  now  had  soared  to  such  vast  heights  above  her.  "  A  duchess  ! — that  little, 
friendless,  vanity-eaten,  ignorant,  superstitious,  insensate  fool,  who  adored  me 
first  as  an  angel  of  light,  and  then  thought  me  a  fiend  out  of  hell  !  What  ! 
You  tell  me  that  imperial  woman,  who  carries  her  head  like  a  stag,  and  has  a 
glance  like  an  eagle's;  that  woman  who  sits  at  the  opera  covered  with  jewels 
like  an  empress  out  of  the  old  world  of  fable;  that  woman  who  has  every  man 
who  looks  on  her,  her  lover;  and  has  palaces,  and  castles,  and  lands,  and  all . 
that  her  soul  can  desire — is  the  child  that  I  robed  in  my  laces,  that  you  sought 
as  your  mistress,  that  lived  in  an  attic  with  a  republican  vagabond,  that  asked 
no  better  of  heaven  than  to  tread  in  my  steps  !  " 

Anil  she  laughed  aloud,  her  eyes  shining  like  the  steel  of  a  sword. 

She  no  longer  disbelieved,  though  disbelief  was  on  her  lips. 

She  had  ever  hated  the  child  who  had  been  tempted  by  her,  with  the  hate 
that  the  wrong-doer  ever  bears  to  the  wronged;  hated  her,  if  only  for  the 
sudden  force,  and  loathing,  and  perception  of  her  own  evil  life,  that  had  broken 
in  ii]K)n  Viva  at  the  last  hour  of  her  temptation,  and  released  her  from  the 
fatal  bewitchment  of  her  sorceress. 

Coriolis  had  supposed  that  swift  punishment  in  the  shape  of  poverty,  and 
privacy,  and  hardship,  and  heart-sickness  had  overtaken  the  venturesome 
creature  that  had  dared  to  defy  and  resist  her.  She  hail  supposed  so — when- 
ever she  had  given  thought  to  the  matter:  and  it  was  like  iron  in  her  soul  to 
believe  that  in  the  stead  of  these,  all  gracious  things,  and  all  proud  glories,  had 
fallen  to  the  lot  of  this  life  in  whose  pollution  and  betrayal  she  once  had  failed. 

"I  tell  you  this,"  he  said,  slowly,  in  answer.  "Do  you  imagine  it  is  so 
welcome  to  me  that:I  should  dream  it  out  of  pure  desire  for  her  good  ?" 

'•  You  told  me  she  was  dead,"  she  said,  with  a  certain  ferocity  that  crossed 
strangely  the  soft  and  even  tranquillity  of  his  own  tones. 

••  I  told  you  as  I  believed:  they  said  so  about  Villiers;  it  was  the  popular 
belief  in  all  the  southern  country  of  the  Loire.  It  was  certain,  too,  that  she 
had  disappeared  from  her  home,  and  was  no  more  seen  by  the  side  of  that  man, 
Tricotrin.  I  did  not  doubt  what  I  heard;  moreover,  I  was  scarcely  in  the 
country — I  lived  chiefly  at  the  Austrian  Court — I  was  soon  consoled.  I  soon 
forgot  her  existence,  although  I  did  not  forget " 
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"  That  you  would  have  your  vengeance  one  day  on  the  man,  if  the  girl  had 
perished,"  said  Coriolis,  with  a  certain  impatience  of  his  discourse.  "  No  !  we 
forget  to  love  very  rapidly:  but  I  doubt  if  we  ever  forget  to  hate  as  long  as 
there  is  any  breath  in  us  !  Then  you  believe  that  when  she  fled  from  us,  and 
disappeared  from  her  garret,  she  went  in  all  honor  to  those  Lira  ? " 

"  I  do  not  believe.  I  know,"  he  made  answer:  and  recounted  to  her  all 
that  the  Stewart  had  told  him,  which  was  a  simple  history  enough,  and  essentially 
truthful. 

Coriolis  heard  him,  still  impatiently;  beating  her  fan  upon  the  gilding, 
loosening  and  tightening  the  gold  coils  on  her  wrists,  leaning  restlessly  out 
over  the  wooden  rail  of  the  gallery,  and  breaking  off  the  white  clematis  buds 
and  throwing  them  out  into  the  moonlit  shadowy  gulf  below. 

She  could  doubt  no  longer:  and  where  the  rays  of  a  lamp  from  above  caught 
her  face,  and  made  bright  the  gleam  of  the  eyes  and  the  smile,  both  were  cruel 
as  men  never  are  cruel — cruel  with  the  cold,  slow,  wakeful,  deathless,  unsparing 
hate  of  a  woman. 

For  some  moments  when  he  had  ceased  to  speak  she  was  silent;  only  the 
rapid  working  of  her  hand,  as  it  tore  up  the  stars  of  the  clematis,  and  scattered 
them  out  on  to  the  darkness,  told  the  fret  and  the  rage  of  her  soul. 

Suddenly  she  flashed  her  glance  on  him. 

"  Look  you  !  "  she  said,  between  her  set  teeth,  with  a  violence  he  had  never 
seen  wake  from  under  her  sunny  indifference.  "  I  might  have  been  greater 
than  she,  once.  Anatole  was  all  mine;  a  fool  who  adored  me,  and  who  was  in 
my  power,  and  who  would  have  wedded  me,  all  prince  though  he  was,  because 
I  know  so  much, — so  much  that  he  feared  the  world  ever  should  know  !  And 
I  lost  all  that  because  I  was  the  wife  of  the  madman  who  died  at  my  feet, — on 
my  stage, — this  winter-time  only,  while  this  duchess  of  yours  sat  on  high  and 
looked  on  !  I  had  as  much  beauty  as  she, — ah,  God,  there  was  nothing  on 
earth  so  fair  as  I  was  ! — I  had  in  me  the  blood  of  the  noblesse;  I  had  the  skill 
that  holds  a  populace  spell-bound;  I  had  the  charm  that  drives  men  to  madness. 
And  yet  this  bastard,  found  stray  in  a  thicket,  is  throned  in  honor  because  she 
had  the  wit  to  be  earlier  faithless  than  I  ! — this  nameless  thing  who  was  reared 
on  the  bread  of  an  old  peasant's  alms  passes  me  by  in  the  passages  of  the  opera- 
house  with  the  cold  calm  of  the  aristocrat  who  does  not  even  deign  to  perceive 
that  such  women  as  I  are  near,  though  the  same  hands  make  our  robes,  the 
same  workers  fashion  our  jewels,  the  same  purses  feed  our  fancies,  the  same 
lips  caress  our  cheeks  !  " 

In  the  passionate  utterance  of  the  words,  Coriolis  was  transformed;  she  was 
for  one  solitary  moment  of  her  actual  life  possessed  and  moved  by  the  emotions 
which  she  so  long  had  counterfeited  on  the  stage. 

Her  eye  gleamed,  her  mouth  trembled,  her  voice  rang,  under  the  inspiration 
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of  hatred,  and  envy,  and  of  a  vague  shame  that  fought  against  her  life-long 
repulsion  of  it;  some  feeling  wakened  in  this  careless,  callous,  mindless  thing, 
some  inarticulate  pain  stirred  in  her,  and  found  voice. 

It  was  low,  it  \vas  venomous,  it  was  bom  of  envy,  and  bitterness,  and  many 
an  evil  thing;  but  it  was  pain,— the  first  that  Coriolis  had  ever  known,  save  that 
which  had  dully  smote  her  conscience  on  the  night  when  a  dead  sailor  lay  in 
the  house  by  the  theatre  with  a  knot  of  sea-grasses  and  a  woman's  azure  ribbon 
on  his  breast. 

lit  who  heard  her  now  had  perception  of  this;  but  no  pity.  He  mused  how 
bc>t  this  would  further  his  own  desires. 

"  Well,"  he  said,  slowly;  "  well — if  you  have  this  against  her,  you  can  repay 
it  now." 

••  How  so?"  she  muttered,  restlessly,  breaking  down  the  clematis  flowers. 
"  How  can  that  ever  be?  She  is  what  she  is  by  law,  you  say;  how  can  one 
touch  her,  or  despoil  her,  or  hurl  her  down  ? " 

He  leaned  over  the  wooden  railing  by  her  side,  and  looked  down  into  the 
gray  soft  night  shadow  broken  with  gleams  of  color  and  rays  of  light  where 
the  people  moved  below. 

••  You  can  do  none  of  these;  true.  Her  possessions,  her  titles,  her  dignities 
she  must  keep  all  her  life  through.  But  you  can  do  almost  as  much  as  though 
you  stripped  her  of  these;  you  can  make  her  subject  to  the  world's  contempt. 
You  can  fling  her  story  to  the  hounds  of  slander,  you  can  give  all  the  women 
whom  she  has  rivalled  a  poisoned  dagger  against  her;  you  can  leave  her  in 
solitude  among  her  splendor." 

;olis  gave  a  fierce  gesture  of  denial. 

"  If  we  leave  her  her  riches  and  her  titles,  we  leave  her  a  herd  of  lovers,  a 
crowd  of  friends  !  Does  the  world  ever  forsake  what  can  feast  it  ?" 

••That  is  true.     Nevertheless,  you  can  deal  her  such  bitterness  that  she 

will  be  lonelier  in  her  eminence  than  any  famished  beggar  that  has  ever  asked 

her  alms.     She   loves  at   last; — she   is  again   about   to  wed: — one   breath   of 

ice  cast  on  her,  and  the  man  she  worships  will  let  her  die  rather  than  ever 

trust  her  with  his  honor." 

Coriolis  looked  quickly  up:  her  eyes  caught  their  look  from  him,  her  mouth 
laughed  with  ruthless  joy,  her  breath  came  eagerly. 

"  Ah  !  that  is  well  put.     This  man  is ?  " 

••  Kstmere." 

She  laughed  softly  still,  under  her  breath. 

"  I  see  !  I  see  !  How  strange  it  is  !  Yet  if  he  love  her  will  he  care? 
Mm  are  such  fools  !  " 

"  K<>r  her  story  ?     No.     But  for  her  shame  he  will  leave  her  forever." 

"Her shame  !     What  is  it?" 
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His  smile  was  slow  and  very  full  of  meaning,  as  he  answered  her. 

"Forgive  me;  but — can  we  not  say  she  was  once  beneath  your  roof? 
you  see  ? " 

She  crushed  a  snowy  cluster  of  the  clematis  blossom  violently  in  her  palm, 
and  flung  it  forth  into  the  gloom,  and  laughed  still, — with  her  teeth  hard  set, 
and  a  warmth  of  sudden  color  on  her  face. 

"I  see,"  she  murmured  back  to  him.  "Yes.  It  will  serve — it  will  serve  ! 
She  lies  in  the  hollow  of  your  hands;  and — only  the  other  clay,  I  thought  if  I 
could  see  her  mount  the  guillotine  !  For  she  threw  my  yellow  rose  in  the 
dust— in  the  dust  under  her  carriage-wheels  !  " 


CHAPTER    LXIX. 

As  the  light  silvery  robes  of  Coriolis  swept  through  her  moonlit  garden 
toward  dawn,  a  frail  tremulous  creature,  hiding  beneath  the  myrtles  and 
hydrangeas,  stole  forth  and  touched  her  timidly. 

"  Madelon — Madame — may  I  have  one  word  with  you  ! " 

She  turned  and  gazed  at  him  in  surprise.  None  save  those  who  had  known 
her  in  her  earliest  years  ever  called  her  by  that  name. 

"It  is  you,  Fleurus  !  Hiding  there  like  a  thief!  What  is  it  you  want? 
money  ? " 

He  quivered  a  little.  The  time  had  been  when  his  aid  and  his  heart  had 
been  passionately  craved  by  the  young,  unknown,  ambitious  mistress  of  the 
actor  Gerant. 

"I  am  no  better  than  a  thief,"  he  whispered.  "Still,  I  do  not  come  for 
alms.  I  come  to  tell  you  something  that  may  be  of  service.  For  the  sake  of 
the  past " 

His  voice  broke  down.  That  past  was  so  sweet,  so  irrevocable,  so  utterly 
forgotten  by  the  world  !  She  smiled,  and  carelessly  motioned  him  to  follow 
her  through  the  glass  doors  of  a  lighted  chamber  that  looked  on  the  gardens. 

"  Speak  quickly,"  she  said,  casting  herself  on  a  couch.  "  I  am  tired,  and  it 
is  almost  daylight.  I  will  do  what  I  can  for  you — short  of  reviving  your  little 
operas  !  " 

He  winced  under  the  contemptuous  laugh.  Those  slight,  airy,  sparkling, 
world-forgotten  pieces  had  been  the  stepping-stones  to  her  fame  ! 

"It  is  not  that,"  he  said,  hurriedly.  "It  is — do  you  ever  think  of  your 
child  ? " 

Her  eyes  opened  in  amaze. 

14  What  child  ? "  she  muttered. 
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11  The  child  of  Jean  Bruno." 

She  started  slightly,  and  her  face  clouded. 

"  Fool  !  what  do  you  talk  about  ?  "  she  said,  with  impatient  contempt.  "A 
child  dead  a  score  years  ago  !  " 

"  She  is  not  dead " 

"  She  is.  What  are  you  driving  at  ? — I  do  not  understand — speak  out 
plainly." 

"  I  do.     She  never  died.     She  lived  to  womanhood — she  lives  still " 

••  That  is  folly!  What  impostor  has  cheated  you  into  this  nonsense?  Why 
do  you  bring  these  stupid  things  up  ? — I  hate  them.  They  make  me  feel  old!  " 

A  certain  sense  of  remorse  stole  on  her.  She  had  never  thought  of  this 
child  twenty  times  in  as  many  years;  but  she  thought  of  it  now,  as  she  had  last 
looked  on  it,  asleep  in  its  boat-shaped  cradle,  with  a  plume  of  sea-weed  in  one 
hand,  and  its  fair  curls  tumbled  and  tossed  in  the  summer  heat. 

The  wretched  Fleurus  was  frightened;  he  had  hoped  to  pleasure  her. 

"  It  is  true,  indeed,"  he  murmured.  "  I  thought  you  might  wish  to  know. 
And  all  is  so  well  with  her,  they  say " 

"  Who  say  ?  "  she  said,  fiercely,  for  the  bitter  passions  awakened  in  her  that 
night  were  still  in  the  ascendant.  "  You  are  a  fool,  and  have  been  told  some 
ludicrous  lie  to  chicane  you.  Who  has  been  talking  to  you  of  these  by-gone 
things  ?  Answer  me  !  " 

And  he  told  her:  omitting  no  word  that  he  had  heard  by  stealth  in  his  garret 
at  Chaumont.  Coriolis  listened,  with  a  tempestuous  shadow  on  her  face,  and 
her  eyes  by  turns  incredulous,  contemptuous,  startled,  angered,  and  wondering. 
She  felt  neither  joy  nor  sorrow;  she  was  only  moved  by  a  restless  sense  of 
impatience  against  these  things  of  her  long-buried  past,  that  would  thus  arise 
and  pursue  her,  and  force  her  to  think,  and  remember,  and,  in  a  vague  sense, 
to  regret. 

In  a  vain,  gay,  childish  fashion  she  had  been  pleased  with  her  infant's  beauty. 
She  had  been  amused  to  put  its  fair  face  and  limbs  in  contrast  with  the  brown 
sunburnt  children  of  the  neighboring  cabins;  she  had  been  willing  to  toy  with 
it,  and  be  painted  with  it  as  Venus  and  Love.  Mary  and  Christ,  by  travelling 
painters.  But,  in  a  sense,  also,  she  had  hated  it  as  an  emblem  of  her  bondage, 
as  a  type  of  her  obscurity,  as  a  constant  reminder  of  the  passion  of  which  she 
was  so  unutterably  impatient.  She  hail  forsaken  it  willingly;  she  had  never 
thought  twice  of  its  fate.  She  listened  in  indifference,  touched  with  anger,  and 
with  scorn. 

"So  !  "  she  said,  with  a  laugh  that  was  bitter;  "  the  woman  lied  to  Gerant, 
and  Gerant  lied  to  me,  and  the  child  was  left  to  grow  up  a  living  lie — if  your 
tale  be  true.  Well  !  that  is  all  very  fitting  as  the  world  goes.  She  ought  to 
have  prospered.  Where  is  she  now  ?  " 
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"  Ah  !  that  is  more  than  I  can  tell.     The  mart  did  not  tell  that  to  Leroux." 

"  But  who  is  the  man  ?     You  saw  him  ? " 

"  Yes,  I  saw  him.  He  is  a  bohemian.  The  people  care  for  him.  They 
call  him  Tricotrin." 

"  My  God  !  " 

The  cry  of  habit  broke  from  lips  which  ever  mocked  in  their  sport  at  all 
deity  and  all  faith.  She  rose  impetuously  from  her  indolent  rest;  there  was 
a  look  on  her  face  that  terrified  the  timid  soul  of  the  old  dramatist. 

"  You  lie  !  "  she  cried,  with  that  ferocity  which  had  only  arisen  in  her  that 
night,  transforming  all  her  soft,  gay  grace.  "  You  lie  !  You  are  sent  here  to 
blind  me  with  this  story,  to  disarm  me  against  her,  to  seal  my  lips  as  to  her 
past !  He  has  put  his  wretched  stray  thing  on  high  among  princes;  and 
because  I  know  and  can  ruin  her,  he  sends  you  to  baffle  me,  and  unnerve  me 
with  this  fable  about  Bruno's  child.  You  are  his  tool — his  mouthpiece — 
confess  it !  This  is  a  wretched,  senseless,  baseless  lie  ! " 

The  old  man  quailed  before  her;  bewildered  and  wholly  ignorant  of  her 
meaning. 

"  As  Heaven  is  my  witness,"  he  cried,  desperately,  "  I  tell  you  the  simple 
truth.  I  have  never  spoken  with  him  in  all  my  life.  And  as  for  her — I  know 
not  what  she  is;  whether  princess  or  beggar.  It  seemed  bitter  to  him;  and 
only  freshly  learned  by  him.  I  tell  you  only  that  which  I  heard.  Why  do 
you  doubt,  only  because  I  have  said  the  man's  name  ?  You  did  not  seem  to 
doubt  while  I  told  you.  You  seemed  to  know  that  it  was  to  the  woman  Leroux 
that  Gerant  gave  the  child  when  you  fled  with  him." 

"  Silence  !  "  hissed  Coriolis.  "  What  if  I  knew — what  if  I  knew  ?  I  thought 
the  child  dead.  I  believed  the  tale  that  they  told  me.  Why  have  you  stirred 
my  belief?  Why  have  you  brought  me  this  accursed  truth  now  ?  Why  have 
you  not  told  me  this  thing  either  sooner  or  later?  She — she — that  woman  who 
loathes  me,  that  creature  I  hate,  is  the  child  that  I  bore,  and  suckled,  and  held 
to  sleep  in  my  bosom  !  The  daughter  of  Bruno  that  cold  empress,  who  passes 
me  by  in  the  height  of  a  great  lady's  scorn  !  Ah,  devil  ! — beast  ! — that  you 
are  to  have  told  me  !  Out  of  my  sight — out  of  my  house  !  or  I  will  give  your 
body  to  the  tribunals,  and  your  soul  to  hell,  if  a  hell  there  be  !  Off — do 
you  hear  me  ?  My  child — mine  !  Great  Heaven,  if  only  you  had  held  your 
peace  for  one  day  later  !  " 

The  miserable  Fleurus,  gathering  his  rags  about  him,  gazed  at  her  trem- 
bling still,  but  with  a  dignity  in  his  look,  a  passionless  rebuke  in  his  eyes. 

"  1  might  have  known  it,"  he  said,  slowly.  "  The  woman  who  dishonors 
her  husband,  forsakes  her  lovers,  and  forgets  her  friends,  can  have  nothing  of 
womanhood  left  in  her  save  its  passions  and  its  cruelties.  I  have  told  you 
the  truth;  seek  Leroux  if  you  doubt." 
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And  without  another  word  he  turned  and  passed  away. 

\Yhen  the  morning  came,  a  dead  body  was  found  floating  in  the  river 
above  Sure-lines,  in  which  none  of  those  who  saw  it  recognized  the  man  whose 
melodies  once  had  echoed  from  all  the  laughing  crowds  of  Paris. 

Coriolis  stood  motionless  where  he  had  left  her;  she  had  no  memory  of 
him,  stie  was  paralyzed  by  the  truth  which  had  come  to  her  from  his  lips. 
She  strove  to  doubt,  but  she  could  not.  Truth  for  once  was  stronger  than 
this  fair  liar,  whose  art  it  had  been  through  so  many  years  to  breathe  life,  and 
substance,  and  power,  into  the  falsehoods  of  fictitious  woes,  fictitious  joys, 
fictitious  passions. 

That  vague  horror  which  had  moved  her  when  her  husband  had  fallen  life- 
less at  her  feet,  returned  on  her  now.  She  did  not  feel  remorse,  nor  regret, 
nor  yearning,  nor  shame.  But  she  felt  fear, — a  shapeless  and  nameless  fear, 
— a  fear  of  her  own  sins. 

In  her  lighted  chamber,  in  her  festal  robes,  in  all  the  gay  costly  glitter  of 
her  summer-night's  apparelling,  she  stood  cold,  numb,  stricken — appalled  by  the 
spectres  of  her  past. 

There  was  not  in  her  tenderness,  or  pity,  or  repentance.  There  had  been 
no  place  for  them  in  the  supreme  egotisms  of  her  youth;  there  could  be  no  place 
for  them  in  the  seared  sensualities  of  her  maturity.  She  had  never  loved  aught 
save  herself.  Husband,  or  lover,  or  child,  had  never  been  more  to  her  than 
the  flower  worn  in  her  bosom  one  day,  to  be  tossed  aside  unremembered  the 
next.  She  hated  with  deadliest  hate  the  woman  who  had  passed  by  her  with 
that  cold  disdain,  who  had  thrown  her  rose  into  the  dust  of  the  street  with  that 
gesture  of  loathing  aversion: — hated  her  but  the  more  because  the  tie  of  this 
close  union  was  between  them,  because  the  blood  of  Bruno  flushed  those  scorn- 
ful lips,  because  those  eyes  that  had  swept  over  her  in  that  chill  scorn  were  eyes 
which  once  had  smiled  in  hers  the  dreaming  smile  of  infancy. 

She  hated  her  but  the  more;  she  had  cried  out  in  her  fury  against  the  acci- 
dent which  had  revealed  this  truth  to  her  ere  her  vengeance  had  struck  its 
blow;  she  had  no  mercy  in  her  heart,  no  yearning  for  the  pardon  of  the  creature 
she  had  wronged — only  hate,  hate — the  bitterness  of  hate,  for  the  little  child  she 
had  forsaken  when  it  had  been  sleeping  in  the  hot  summer  noon  down  by  the 
southern  shore,  as  for  the  superb  patrician  who  had  smitten  her  with  the  pang 
of  dishonor  by  a  look.  Yet  there  was  that  in  the  horror  of  this, — their  mutual 
fate, — which  daunted  and  terrified  even  her  hard,  light,  wanton  nature.  There 
was  that  in  this  destiny,  which  brought  her  face  to  face  with  the  guilt  of  her 
earliest  youth,  that  froze  the  life  even  in  this  frivolous,  inconsistent,  mindless, 
merciless  courtesan. 

In  this  very  chamber  she  had  spread  her  nets  for  the  unwariness  of  inno- 
cence, and  tempted  the  guileless  faith  that  saw  in  her  such  divinity,  and  sought 
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to  draw  down  to  destruction  this  soilless  life  that  had  sprung  from  her  own,  as 
the  purity  of  the  lotus  springs  from  the  corruption  of  the  river. 

She  had  been  the  temptress  of  her  daughter's  soul. 

And  there  was  that  in  the  unnatural  horror  of  her  sin  which  overcame  her, 
and  was  stronger  than  all  her  levity  and  all  her  wit,  and  cowed  her  with  a 
ghastly  sense  of  crime  that  made  her  crouch  as  beaten  hounds  crouch  to  the 
lash.  She  had  no  fear  of  chastisement,  no  fear  of  a  future  life,  no  fear  of  man 
or  God;  but  this  at  length  she  feared, — the  infamy  of  her  past. 

Suddenly  she  started,  and  looked  up  at  a  clock  above  her;  it  was  not  yet 
dawn. 

"  There  may  be  time — it  is  a  chance,"  she  murmured,  and  she  threw  her 
cashmeres  over  her,  and  bade  them  bring  forth  her  night-horses  once  more, 
and  drive  back  whence  she  had  come. 

There  was  scarce  a  league  betwixt  her  gardens  and  the  park-gates  of 
Boulogne.  They  took  her  swiftly  as  the  winds.  In  the  house  by  the  lake 
there  were  still  lights,  and  music,  and  noise,  and  carriages  rolling  away  in  the 
gray  of  the  breaking  morning.  The  last  embers  of  its  revelries  still  glowed. 

She  alighted  and  moved  toward  it,  her  eyes  glancing  hither  and  thither;  a 
group  of  men  and  women,  wild  with  hot  wines  and  mad  vice,  reeled  out  in  the 
soft  shadows,  chanting  boisterously  a  chorus  of  a  new  opera:  she  saw  among 
these  rioters  the  one  whom  she  needed,  and  went  among  them  and  drew  him 
away.  He  was  not  drunk  like  his  companions;  he  understood  and  obeyed  her. 
He  went  passively  where  she  led, — into  solitude,  under  the  trees  by  the  lake. 
They  were  as  utterly  alone  as  though  they  had  stood  in  the  heart  of  a  western 
forest.  A  wall  of  green  enshrouded  them,  the  still  water  lay  at  their  feet;  the 
only  sound  of  the  life  that  was  around  them  was  the  sound  of  the  rioters' 
chorus  growing  fainter  as  they  passed  farther  away. 

"  What  is  it  ?  Why  are  you  come  back  ? "  he  asked,  hurriedly,  noticing  the 
strange  colorless  intensity  upon  this  face  that  had  never  known  grief,  nor 
shade,  nor  thoughtfulness. 

Her  hands  clinched  on  his  arm. 

"  We  must  let  her  be  !  "  she  said,  sullenly.  "  We  must  leave  her  to  her 
honors  and  glories;  we  cannot  touch  her — we  cannot." 

He  looked  at  her  in  amaze. 

"  And  why  not  ?     A  woman's  vacillation  in  you  ?  " 

She  laughed;  and  the  laugh  was  as  mirthless  as  the  dreary  dull  mirth  of  the 
singers. 

"  We  cannot  ! "  she  echoed;  and  there  was  an  accent  in  the  word  that  told 
him  the  renunciation  was  very  bitter  to  her,  wrung  from  some  other  power  in 
her  than  her  will  or  her  pity.  "  We  have  wronged  her  enough — you  and  I.  We 
must  let  her  be." 
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He  gazed  at  her,  in  incredulous  scorn. 

'•  Coriolis  ! — are  you  mad  ?     An  after-thought  of  remorse  irom  you  /" 

••  1'shaw  !"  she  said  fiercely,  in  her  shut  teeth.  "Remorse  ?  Who  talksof 
remorse  ?  I  am  not  a  fool.  There  is  nothing  to  repent  of; — I  have  enjoyed,  I 
have  always  enjoyed.  1  would  not  change  any  of  it  if  I  could.  It  has  been 
sweet  enough  all  these  years.  Remorse  !  you  prate  like  a  poet !  There  is 
none  in  me.  But  we  must  leave  her  alone,  I  tell  you.  Listen,  listen: — she 
is  the  child  of  Bruno  !  " 

"Of  Bruno!" 

He  repeated  the  name  without  comprehension.  In  his  world  the  past  of 
Coriolis  was  scarcely  known.  She  had  abandoned  some  husband  for  Oerant; 
she  had  come  from  obscurity;  she  had  been  once  the  wife  of  the  mad  fisherman 
who  had  died  on  her  stage;  this  he  knew,  but  indifferently,  and  with  indiffer- 
ence. What  to  him  or  the  world  was  the  early  life  of  a  woman  who,  having 
none  who  cared  for  her  future,  had  none  who  asked  of  her  past  ? 

"  Well  !  do  you  not  know  now  ?  "  she  muttered  through  her  teeth  that  were 
still  shut.  "  I  was  his  wife  ! " 

I  le  started  from  her  side  as  the  light  broke  on  him,  and  stood  gazing  at  her 
by  the  clear  rays  of  the  morning  stars.  Cold  and  cruel  though  his  nature  was, 
it  was  a  shock  that  went  home  to  him. 

"  You  are  her  mother  !  "  he  said,  breathlessly,  while  his  voice  was  drowned 
in  the  drunken  song  of  the  revellers  that  came  to  them  through  the  depth  of 
the  trees. 

She  laughed,  that  laugh  which  made  even  him  shrink  and  feel  a  sense  of 
fear.  Not  because  there  was  in  it  any  great  grief,  or  any  sort  of  despair, — 
these  were  not  possible  to  her, — but  because  it  was  so  utterly  without  these;  so 
entirely  the  laugh  that  rang  over  her  wine,  her  wit,  her  lovers'  flatteries. 

••  Her  mother — yes!     It  makes  one  feel  old.     That  sea-cabin  down  in  the 
south,  so  dark,  and  narrow,  and   wretched, — ah  !  it  was  all  very  well   for  an 
you  think,  but  unfit  for  the  birthplace  of  that  great  duchess  !     I 
can  smell  its  salt  scent;   I  can   see  its   nets  and  its  creels;   I  can  remember  its 
leaning  roof,  and   its  path  cut  in  the  rock,  and   the  eternal   sough  of  the 
I  down   below.     Ah,  (iod,  how  I  hated   them  all  !     He  was   her  father- 
Bruno.     She  has  his  great,  dark,  dreaming  eyes.     I  ought  to  have  known  them 
when  they  looked  at  me  first  ! " 

••  lint- -great  Hr.ivm  ! — how  have  you  learned  this?  I  cannot  compre- 
hend  " 

She  told  him.     He  heard  in  silence,  as  she  had  listened  to  Kletirus. 

••  There  is  no  doubt,  then  !  "  lie  said,  at  length,  with  lingering  doubt  in  his 
accent. 

••  No  doubt  !  "  she  said,  as  she  stood  looking  straight  at  the  still  starlit  water, 
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with  that  curious  look  of  scorn  and  of  pain,  of  passion  and  of  levity,  on  her 
face.  "  It  is  the  daughter  of  Bruno  that  gave  me  that  look  in  the  opera  ! 
Things  are  strange  ?  When  I  first  saw  her  face  in  the  gray  dawn,  on  the  day 
of  her  birth,  I  did  not  think; — pshaw  !  if  women  ever  did  think  of  their 
children's  future,  they  would  strangle  them  the  same  hour  that  they  are  born  ! 
I  left  her — oh,  yes  !  She  was  his  child,  and  I  was  so  weary  of  him  !  So  it 
comes  back,  you  see — things  do.  I  do  not  hate  her  less;  I  think  I  hate  her 
more.  She  is  on  such  heights;  she  is  so  cold,  so  proud,  so  pure,  so  great — 
and  she  shudders  when  a  rose  that  has  touched  my  hand  touches  hers  !  " 

When  she  had  sunk  down  on  a  bench  by  the  lake,  she  gazed  fixedly  at  the 
gleam  on  the  water;  forgetful  of  her  companion.  Some  sense  of  the  dreary 
unnatural  horror  of  this  destiny  that  had  thus  enfolded  these  women  held  him 
silent. 

The  chorus  of  the  rioters  had  ended,  the  lights  were  out  in  the  pleasure- 
places,  there  was  no  sound  save  the  sighing  of  the  trees,  the  trembling  of  the 
wind  upon  the  water. 

"  I  hate  her  more,"  she  muttered.  "  That  creature  is  mine,  and  yet  scorns 
me  !  I  hate  her  more.  But  I  cannot  hurt  her.  I  dare  not.  She  must  never 
know  what  I  know — never.  She  was  in  the  theatre  that  night  when  he  died; 
she  was  laughing,  and  covered  with  diamonds.  God  !  how  strangely  things 
work  !  " 

Her  voice  fell  again;  he  said  nothing.  A  sense  of  terror  oppressed  him  at 
the  ghastly  fate  which  thus  had  brought,  in  her  utter  unconsciousness,  the 
daughter  of  both  to  be  witness  of  the  death  of  the  one,  of  the  shame  of  the 
other;  yet  a  sense  of  exultation  moved  him  also  at  the  added  vengeance  given 
to  his  hands. 

"  You  will  keep  this  secret  ? "  she  said,  fiercely,  as  she  suddenly  looked  up. 
"  I  have  many  of  yours  in  my  keeping  !  Answer  me:  you  will  leave  her  in 
peace — now  ? " 

He  made  no  answer. 

"You  will  leave  her  in  peace?"  she  said,  again.  "  We  owe  her  that — you 
and  I.  How  we  strove  to  net  her,  and  chain  her,  and  drag  her  down  to  our 
depths  !  And  she  was  mine  all  that  while  !  Is  there  really  a  devil,  I  wonder  ? 
You  will  let  her  be — now  ?  Answer  me — you  will  let  her  be  ?  " 

The  slow,  soft  smile  she  knew  so  well  stole  over  his  face. 

"Coriolis: — if  you  have  your  daughter's  honor  to  keep,  I  have  my  father's 
honor  to  save." 

And  almost  ere  the  words  were  breathed,  he  had  glided  quickly  from  her, 
and  was  lost  in  the  blackness  of  the  woods. 

She  did  not  stir,  she  did  not  cry  out;  she  sat  still,  with  a  scared  look  in  her 
eyes.  For  the  first  time  in  all  her  many  seasons  of  success,  she  had  been 
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deceived.  Her  secret  was  his,  to  deal  with  as  IK-  would.  She  had  only  brought 
to  his  hand  the  poison  wherewith  he  could  make  mortal  the  dagger-thrust  he 
already  was  free  to  deal  ! 

"Oh,  fool — fool — fool  !"  she  said  in  her  soul.  "When  did  you  ever  know 
him  spa 

An  hour  earlier,  she  had  mourned  that  her  vengeance  was  stricken  from 
asp;  now  a  sickly  horror  of  what  she  had  done  possessed  her.  Husband 
and  child — had  she  not  wronged  these  both  enough  already  ? 

The  gloom  of  the  trees  enclosed  her;  the  wind  signed  wearily  over  the 
water;  the  stars  faded,  and  the  dawn  came.  When  the  morning  broke,  Coriolis 
still  sat  there,  with  her  eyes  still  fastened  on  the  stillness  of  the  pool,  and  the 
red  Hush  from  the  east  tinging  as  with  blood  the  opals  in  her  bosom. 

She  had  not  remorse;  she  had  not  pity;  she  had  not  grief;  but  she  had 
fear — fear  of  the  dead  sins  of  her  dead  years,  that  broke  from  their  graves, 
and  came  and  faced  her  here. 


CHAi'TKK    I.  XX. 

THAT   night  there  were  tumult  anil  tempest  in   Paris.     Though  the  jests 

1,  and  the  jewels  glittered,  and  the  buffoonery  rioted,  and   the  cqin 
rolled  in  all   her  light  places   of  pleasure,  none  the  less    in  the   dark  la 
want,  and    of   woe,  of   restless   thought,  and   of   fretting   passions,  was  the   lust 
of  revolution  making  keen  the  eyes  of  men,  and  heating  their  blood   as   flame. 

Children  glowing  with  the  stories  of   Hellas;  youths  burning  with  youth's 
noble   madness;  men    lashed  to  fury  and    blindness  by  some    friend  or  some 
brother's  prison-agonies;   students  sick  with  the  dire  disease  of  the  old  world's 
endless  corruption;  these  again,  as  times  countless   before,  were  eating  their 
hearts  out  in  weariness,  and    feeling  helplessly  in   the  darkness   for  truth,  and 
counting  no  possible  wrong  in  the  future  could  be  so  great  as  the  wrong  of  the 
it,  and  willing  to  cast  their    lives   in   the   dust    under  the  wheels  of  the 
cannon,  if  only   from   out  of  their  death   deliverance    for   their  people   might 
come.      And  again,  as  times  countless  before,  these — the  world's  divine   mad- 
foiled,  and  spurred  on,  and  beguiled,  by  the  brutes  of  sleek  tongue 
and  strong  sinew,  who  desired  to  light  the  torches  of  freedom,  only  that  they 
might  to^s  them  into  the  stores  of  the  rich,  and  who  crazed  with  their  lips  for 
i/.nie   of   tyrants    because   in  their    hearts    they    were  thirsting   for  the 
seizure  of  treasuries  and  granai 

It  was  the  story,  so  old  and  so  weary;  the  story  that  would  break  the  strength 
and  the  spirits  of  men   if  they  paused   too   long  to   muse  over   it;  the   story  of 
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high  thoughts,  and  pure  dreams,  and  impossible  hopes,  fused  in  with  base  greed, 
and  base  cant,  and  base  envy;  the  story  of  ideal ic  ambitions,  soilless  as  snow 
on  the  mountains,  finding  no  better  comrade  and  issue  than  the  charlatan's 
screech  to  the  mob,  and  the  demagogue's  rage  against  power.  The  eternal 
story,  without  an  end — young  as  the  days  of  Mentana,  old  as  the  Hellenic  ages. 

"  There  will  be  work  to-morrow,"  said  Mi  Minoux,  showing  his  great  wolfish 
teeth  with  a  laugh  of  grim  joy,  as  he  passed  down,  through  the  evening  shadows, 
from  the  den  where  Rose  Leroux  dwelt. 

"  Work  ? "  Tricotrin  echoed, wearily,  not  thinking  at  that  hour  of  his  meaning. 

The  Patron,  touched  the  knife  that  hung  at  his  waistband. 

"  They  say  the  students  are  rising  !  "  he  said,  with  indifference  as  to  who 
might  hear;  in  his  own  kingdom  he  was  above  the  law.  "They  will  be  shot 
down,  of  course.  The  government  is  strong,  and  they  are  fools;  but  while  they 
are  up,  it  is  high  jinks  for  us.  We  have  always  a  good  time  of  it.  For  my 
part,  I  wish  they  would  have  a  game  of  barricades  every  week." 

And  he  drew  his  hand  across  his  throat,  with  a  significant  gesture;  he  had 
drawn  it  across  other  throats  than  those  of  lambs. 

"  It  will  be  an  affair  of  children,"  continued  Mi  Minoux,  his  tongue  still 
loosened  by  the  lasting  fumes  of  the  alcohol.  "  Nothing  else.  They  are  wild 
because  their  darling  has  been  arrested  for  that  demonstration  at  the  Lycee. 
They  are  fools  !  The  government  knows  of  this — oh,  yes — but  it  lets  them  go 
on  a  little  while.  They  will  rise,  and  they  will  arm,  and  they  will  sing  the  Mar- 
seillaise— all  very  fine  for  a  few  hours, — and  then — ponz  !  the  cannon  will  clear 
the  streets  of  them.  It  is  always  so.  And  meantime  we — we  shall  plunder  the 
houses!  Oh,  I  like  that  trade  of  yours,  Tricotrin — what  you  call  it — patriotism  ? 
It  is  very  much  like  ours — when  everything  is  said.  They  work  together 
amazingly  well  ! " 

Tricotrin  made  him  no  answer;  his  heart  was  heavy  with  a  bitter  sense  of 
utter  weakness  against  the  mailed  might  of  circumstance,  the  merciless  cruelties 
of  chance. 

He  knew  well  that  the  rough  reasoning  of  Mi  Minoux  had  its  germ  of  a 
terrible  truth  in  it;  he  knew  well  that  the  coarse  wisdom  of  the  law-breaker 
foresaw  the  sure  issue  of  the  unequal  conflict  with  which  the  time  was  pregnant. 
But  he  heard  only  dully;  he  had  not  the  strength  left  in  him  to  reply. 

The  dead  weight  of  his  own  pain  numbed  in  him  all  other  sorrow  for  all 
other  things.  The  power  of  sympathy  was  numbed  in  him  hy  the  deadness  of 
hopeless  regret.  The  impersonal  was  for  once  killed  in  him  by  the  force  of  the 
personal;  as  it  is  oftentimes  killed,  from  birth  till  death,  in  many  lives. 

He  gave  the  Patron  a  brief  good-night,  and  went  down  through  the  long 
steep  road  that  led  back  into  Paris.  Evening  had  just  fallen,  and  the  first 
drops  of  the  coming  rain-storm,  the  first  sullen  roll  of  the  thunder,  gave  their 
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warning  of  the  tempest  that  was  gathering  slowly  in  the  west.     It  might  break 
that  night,  it  might  drift  away  for  a  brief  season  ami    leave  the  sk 
blance  clear  again;  but  it  was  in  the  atmosphere — hot,  sickly,  terrible;  making 
the  air  troubled,  and  the  wind  winged  with  pestilence,  keeping  the   parched 
earth  waiting  like  a  captive  bound  and  athirst. 

As  he  passed  through  the  quarter,  the  people  stood   in  groups  before  the 
doors  of  their  wretched   dwellings.      The  women,  ragged  and   filthy,  leaned  out 
of  their  windows  with  their  eyes  gleaming  in  exultation  from  under  their  shaggy 
brows.      Here  and  there,  one  had  twisted   up  her  unkempt  hair  under  i 
kerchief;   here  and  there,  one  shrieked  fierce,  foul  invective  against  the  d 
and   the   rich.      In   general   they  were  \vry  quiet,  and    had   the   still,  dogged, 
watchful  look  of  those  who  pant  for  action  but  wait  perforce  for  a  word  of 
command. 

They  were  the  terrible  daughters  of  terrible  mothers, — offspring  of  those 
women  who  once  rose  at  the  beat  of  the  drum  in  the  quarter  of  St.  Eustache, 
and  poured  out  down  the  roads  of  Versailles,  till  even  in  the  voice  of  the  lion 
there  was  fear  as  Mirabeau  muttered — "  Paris  marclie  sur  nous." 

He  never  looked  up  at  them;  he  never  noted  them,  as  he  passed  through 
their  streets  and  their  lanes.  His  head  was  sunk,  his  eyes  saw  nothing;  his 
thoughts  were  filled  only  with  this  lineage  of  evil,  this  heritage  of  shame,  that 
were  all  the  birthright  of  that  proud,  scornful,  fearless  life  which  believed  that  it 
had  sprung  from  the  purple  bed  of  a  Porphyrogenitus. 

One  of  them  placed  herself  in  his  path,  a  woman  of  thirty  years,  with  a  head 
fit  for  Pallas  Athene,  and  a  body  strong  and  sinewy  as  the  frame  of  a  cart 
mare,  with  her  bosom  bare,  and  her  arms  akimbo,  and  her  garments  all  in  rags. 

"  Tricotrin  !  "  she  cried.     "  What  ails  you  ?  " 

He  started,  and  ga/.ed  at  her  like  one  awakened  from  a  trance. 

"  Your  own  malady — unrest,"  he  answered,  curtly,  and  strove  to  pass  her. 
But  she  would  not  let  him  go. 

••  Tricotrin  !"  she  muttered,  with  her  lips  close  to  his  ear  as  she  reached  up 
to  whisper,  "you  know? — you  know?" 

"  Yes.     I  know." 

He  knew  that  she  spoke  of  the  insurrection  seething  in  embryo  in  the  minds 
of  many. 

"  And  you  are  with  us  as  of  old  ?  " 

"  I  can  never  be  against  you." 

"  Hut  you  will  not  take  leadership,  they  say  ?" 

"  No.  I  will  not.  Not  to  lead  children  into  a  pit  of  hell-fire.  But  why  are 
you  in  it — you, — a  woman  ?  " 

Her  eyes  glowed  like  those  of  a  lioness. 

••  \\omen  have  made  many  revolutions  !" 
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"Ay;  they  have.  Revolutions  merciless,  murderous,  narrowed  to  personal 
wrongs,  mad  with  the  rabies  of  hate,  inspired  by  the  lack  of  bread  on  their 
platters — revolutions  that  recoiled  in  the  end  on  themselves;  like  all  revolts  on 
all  women  !  " 

Her  dark  face  grew  full  of  rage. 

"  Why  should  not  women  be  patriots  as  well  as  men  ? "  she  muttered. 
"  We  can  stab  !  " 

"  Ah,  truly  !  And  you  never  think  that  when  the  stab  lets  the  life  out  of  a 
tyrant,  it  gives  him  in  return  all  the  might  of  martyrdom.  Women  can  be 
patriots  ? — yes.  By  other  ways  than  the  dagger.  You  are  a  patriot — you — 
Athe'nais  Var  ?  " 

"  To  the  death  !  " 

Her  black  eyes  flamed;  her  mouth  set.  She  believed  what  she  uttered; 
she  was  drunk  with  desire  to  be  one  with  Corday  and  Theroigne  in  the  mem- 
ories of  the  people. 

"  That  is  well.     And  what  is  your  calling  ?  " 

She  flushed  under  her  dark  skin;  her  infamy  was  in  rags,  but  it  was  the 
same  that  Coriolis  covered  with  satins. 

An  infinite  sadness,  half  pity,  half  scorn,  wholly  sorrow,  was  in  his  gaze  as 
it  dwelt  on  her. 

"  Ay  !  A  patriot ! — and  your  trade  to  lead  your  country's  sons  into  evil  ! 
Can  you  give  tyrants  better  mockery  of  patriotism  than  that  ?  When  women 
gather  no  more  in  the  bagnios,  and  drink  no  more  in  the  taverns,  and  flaunt  no 
more  in  the  ways  of  vice,  and  no  more  lure  and  lead  the  youths  down  into  ruin, 
then  will  it  be  time  for  women  to  talk  of  politics  and  patriotism." 

A  strange  emotion  flitted  over  the  woman's  handsome  face. 

"  Theroigne  was  vile,"  she  muttered;  "and  she  helped  shatter  the  Bastile  ! 
That  was  something  ?  " 

"It  was.  But  to  purify  and  make  honest  her  own  life  had  been  something 
also, — something  greater  and  something  harder.  Having  some  germ  of  genius 
in  her,  she  would  do  something — poor  wretch  !  It  was  easy  to  inflame  the 
mob;  it  would  have  been  severe  to  bridle  her  license.  So  she  rode  astride  of 
a  cannon;  and  left  all  her  vices  to  flourish.  Do  you  the  other  way; — leave  the 
cannon  to  soldiers;  and  go  combat  your  passions.  Be  not  a  coward  who  leaves 
the  near  duty,  this  is  as  cruel  to  grasp  as  a  nettle;  and  flies  to  gather  the  far-off 
duty,  that  will  flaunt  in  men's  sight  like  a  sunflower." 

She  looked  at  him  with  a  look  like  the  look  of  a  dumb  beast  that  is  half 
savage,  half  timid,  and  hung  her  head. 

"You  are  right,"  she  said,  sullenly,  as  she  turned  away.  "Women  are 
cowards;  they  are  afraid  to  starve  !  " 

He  went  onward,  losing  all  thought  of  her  as  his  memory  drifted  back  to 
6— 10 
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the  fate  of  the  creature  he  loved.  Many  strove  to  arrest  him;  but  he  waited 
with  none  any  more.  Yet  he  walked  on  without  aim,  without  destination; 
walked  on  merely  in  that  wanderer's  impulse  that  was  in  him  to  find  his  way 
out  into  the  open  country,  and  to  lose  all  pain  in  motion,  and  air,  and  the 
sweep  of  the  winds,  and  the  width  of  the  heavens. 

The  streets  were  crowded.  The  lamps  were  hung  for  the  festival  of  the 
morrow.  The  populace  were  taciturn,  feverish,  gloomy;  watching  the  prepa- 
rations with  angry,  sullen  eyes.  Every  face  wore  a  look  of  hushed,  vague, 
unquiet  expectation,  save  the  faces  of  the  indolent  idlers,  whose  carriages 
swept  in  endless  motion  through  the  gaslit  avenues.  Every  now  and  then, 
there  passed  some  student,  or  artist,  or  workman,  who  wore  in  his  shirt  a  spray 
of  the  gray  lavender  that  was  piled  in  such  odorous  heaps  in  the  flower- 
markets: — it  was  the  rallying  sign  of  the  morrow. 

He  went  through  them,  on  and  on,  noting  nothing  until,  as  he  took  his  way 
without  thought,  he  came  close  to  two  bron/.e  gates  set  in  a  massive  wall.  He 
looked  up  and  shuddered.  They  were  the  gates  of  the  great  Lira  1'ahi 

There  were  many  people  about  them,  many  laced  liveries,  many  hurrying 
pages;  and  men  were  lighting  the  lamps  that  would  make  the  frontage  one 
blaze  of  light. 

"  Is  your  mistress  in  Paris  ?"  he  asked  of  one  thus  busied. 

The  man,  garrulous  and  good-tempered,  turned  and  laughed. 

"  She  came  an  hour  or  two  ago.  It  is  her  fete  to-night  to  the  princes.  I 
thought  every  one  knew  that.  Look  at  these  lamps,  three  thousand  of  them. 
And  each  one  cost  five  francs  a  piece!  Fine  times,  are  they  not? — for  the 
lamp-makers  !  " 

"  Is  she  well  ? — your  mistress  ?  " 

"  Well  ?  I  suppose  so.  She  can  eat  and  drink  silver  and  gold  if  she  likes! 
I  saw  her  go  through  to-day.  She  was  very  pale,  now  you  speak  of  it.  You 
know  she  is  towed  with  that  foreign  lord — what  is  it  ?  -  Kstmere  ?  So  her 
women  tell  me.  They  say  it  is  a  love-marriage;  that  is  rare  among  these 
people." 

And  he  turned  again  to  the  lighting  of  his  three  thousand  lamps. 

Tricotrin  went  onward. 

The  lamplighter  looked  uneasily  after  him. 

"  Look  you,"  he  said  to  his  comrade,  "  that  man  moves  like  a  man  I  once 
saw  struck  by  a  bullet;  he  walked  like  that,  with  the  ball  in  him;  but  twelve 
hours  after  he  was  dead." 
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"THE  storm  passed?"  said  the  carver  of  ivory,  standing  out  in  the  hot 
sulphur-scented  night  before  his  threshold. 

Tricotrin  glanced  at  the  skies;  they  were  starlit  and  very  clear. 

"  For  a  season,"  he  made  answer.  "  It  will  be  but  the  heavier  when 
it  falls." 

The  carver  regarded  him  in  anxiety. 

"  Is  it  true,"  he  murmured;  "true  that  the  students  to-morrow ?  " 

Tricotrin  pointed  to  the  skies. 

"  Who  can  say  when  the  tempest  may  break  ?  It  is  in  the  air.  It  may  pass 
— it  may  come." 

Clerot  shuddered. 

"Tempests  kill  ?" 

"  Ay.  They  kill.  But  more  mercifully  than  the  corruption-born  plagues 
that  they  sweep  from  the  earth.  Is  it  worse  with  Jacques  Benoit  ?  " 

"  It  is  worse.  He  sinks  surely,  and  he  is  light  in  the  head;  he  talks  fool- 
ishness." 

He  asked  no  more;  he  went  up  the  dim  stairway  to  the  place  where,  high  in 
air,  pent  among  the  peaked  masked  roofs,  was  the  attic  where  the  old  man  lay, 
slowly  dying,  and  muttering  foolishness, — of  the  old  mill-stream,  and  the  sweet 
pine-woods,  and  the  shining  yellow  sands,  of  his  birth-country.  These  were 
all  that  he  saw  now;  though  for  sixty  years  he  had  stitched,  and  stitched,  and 
stitched,  till  his  eyes  were  blind,  over  the  black  foul-smelling  leather  in  the 
garrets  and  workshops  of  Paris. 

His  mind  was  gone;  but  over  his  face  glimmered  a  smile  as  he  heard  the 
voice  of  his  only  friend,  and  his  withered  hand  crept  feebly  forth  to  meet  a 
grasp  that  it  could  return  but  for  a  moment. 

"  Thou  comest  from  Leuzarch,"  he  muttered,  thinking  still  of  his  birth- 
hamlet  in  the  west.  "  Thou  hast  the  scent  of  the  pines,  and  the  song  of  the 

lories,  with  thee ;"  and  with  that  he  ceased  his  feverish  babble,  and  was 

very  still,  with  the  smile  yet  about  his  mouth,  and  a  curious,  listening,  happy 
brightness  on  his  face. 

Tricotrin  watched  by  him  through  all  the  hours  of  the  night; — a  heap  of 
straw  his  couch;  the  only  light  a  wretched  flame  upon  the  hearth  that  warmed 
a  little  iron  pot  of  soup  for  the  sick  man;  above,  in  the  sloped  ceiling,  the  nar- 
row space  they  called  a  lattice,  through  which  the  blue  and  starry  skies  gleamed 
curiously.  By  instinct — the  instinct  taught  by  many  such  vigils  as  this,  which 
had  been  common  in  a  life  that  men  had  deemed  wholly  of  pleasure — he  served 
all  the  few  sad  needs  of  this  deathbed,  whose  disease  was  simply  age.  But, 
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for  himself,  he  had  no  other  consciousness  than  that  of  the  keen,  hard  agony 
within  him,  that  still  dulled  all  his  senses  to  all  other  things. 

To  that  little  garret,  so  high  in  air,  so  far  from  the  lighted  streets,  so 
near  to  the  starry  skies,  there  came  no  sound  of  traffic  or  of  speech  to  call  his 
thoughts  to  the  ways  anil  the  wants  of  men.  All  the  day,  and  the  night  pre- 
ceding the  day,  he  had  spent  among  the  attics,  and  the  cellars,  and  the  painting- 
rooms,  and  the  secret  haunts  of  Paris,  arguing  with  those  whose  young  souls 
were  set  on  impossible  dreams,  whose  young  lives  were  eager  to  be  thrust  for- 
ward to  the  slaughter.  All  the  night  and  all  the  day,  until  he  had  heard  the 
Greek's  tale,  he  had  bent  all  the  strength,  and  the  mind,  and  the  suasion,  and 
the  genius  in  him,  to  hold  back  from  their  madness  these  children  who  dreamed 
of  a  millennium,  and  rushed  on  to  the  mouths  of  the  cannon;  who  murmured 
of  Harmodius  and  Aristogiton,  and  stumbled  blindfold  to  the  bench  of  the 
galleys. 

But  now, — where  he  sat  in  the  narrow,  dusky,  moonlit  garret,  with  no  sound 
on  the  silence  save  the  slow,  gentle  breathing  of  the  old  man,  who  had  < 
to  babble  of  the  pine-wood  and  the  lories,  and  who  slept  on  his  hard  knotted 
bed  as  he  had  used  to  sleep  in  childhood  on  the  moss  under  the  firs, — he  had 
forgotten  these;  he  had  forgotten  the  things  that  had  been  nearest  and  holiest 
to  him  through  all  the  years  of  his  life;  he  had  forgotten  all  except  the  passion 
which  consumed  him. 

When  she  had  gone  from  him  in  her  youth,  his  rivals  had  been  riches,  and 
vanities,  and  all  the  manifold  temptations  of  the  senses — rivals  he  had  scorned 
while  he  had  cursed  them.  But  now — in  her  womanhood — his  antagonist  was 
that  love  which  he  had  bade  her  follow;  his  spoiler  was  the  man  whom  he  had 
bade  her  honor. 

All  his  life  long  no  taint  of  greed  had  darkened  his  thoughts  against  the 
possessor  of  his  heritage;  no  pang  of  grief  had  stirred  in  him  for  all  that  he  had 
forfeited.  When  the  calm  wisdom  of  maturity  had  surveyed  that  rashn 
boyish  chivalry,  no  single  desire,  no  solitary  envy,  had  made  him  wish  the  pa>t 
undone.  There  had  been  but  one  regret  in  him — the  regret  that  with  all  the 
affluence  and  power  which  his  act  had  conveyed  away  to  Kstmere,  it  had  not 
been  his  also  to  give  with  them  the  four-leaved  shamrock  of  perpetual  joy. 

The  passage  of  the  years — which  kills  all  things — had  never  killed  in  him 
the  tenderness  of  early  memories,  the  nobility  of  early  impulse.  Envy  had 
never  touched  him — can  the  king  who  voluntarily  abdicates,  envy  the  successor 
whom  he  has  of  his  own  will  lifted  to  a  throne,  that  he,  himself,  may  roam  the 
earth  unchallenged,  and  live  in  the  sweet  peace  of  unwatched  freedom  ? 

It  was  only  now, —now  when  the  beauty  of  a  woman  was  the  thing  of  his 
desire  -that  he  cried  out  against  this  fate  which  made  the  holder  of  his  heritage, 
the  owner  of  his  treasures,  lord  even  of  this  also. 
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Above  the  little  casement,  in  the  roof,  the  stars  grew  larger  with  the  coming 
of  the  dawn;  the  flame  of  the  cold  hearth  died  down,  and  left  but  the  gray 
sickly  ashes  there;  the  rats,  growing  bold  in  the  silence,  stole  forth  and  rustled 
beneath  the  straw  on  which  he  sat.  There  was  not  even  on  the  stillness  the 
breathing  of  the  old  man  in  his  slumber. 

For,  once,  when  he  himself  had  arisen,  and  had  gone  to  the  pallet  where 
the  cobbler  lay,  he  had  listened  and  heard  no  sound,  he  had  put  his  hand  to  the 
sleeper's  lips  and  felt  no  warmth,  he  had  looked  closer  by  the  clear  light  of 
the  moon,  and  had  seen  that  the  deep  tranquillity  of  death  had  stolen  over  the 
grim,  dark,  wasted,  withered  face,  which  had  a  smile  upon  it  as  though  in  his 
last  hour  he  had  heard  the  lories  singing. 

He  had  closed  the  lids  softly  over  the  old  dim  eyes  that  through  the  mists 
of  dissolution  had  once  more  seen  the  purple  hills  and  the  wide  woods  of  the 
country  of  their  youth;  and  he  had  gently  folded  together  on  the  breast  the  aged 
hardened  hands  that  had  worked  on  in  ceaseless  toil  for  the  bare  needs  of  life, 
but  never  had  been  outstretched  for  alms  since  their  palms  had  been  soft  and 
rosy  in  an  infant's  years,  catching  in  mirth  against  a  mother's  skirts.  Then  he 
had  gone  back  to  his  place  beneath  the  roof-hole,  where  the  stars  shone  through; 
and  thus  he  still  kept  vigil  there, — alone  with  the  dead  old  man,  and  with  the 
knowledge  that  was  bitterness  passing  that  of  death. 

He  held  in  his  hand  the  truth  that  would  tear  these  lovers  asunder. 

But — to  use  it  ?  He  recoiled  from  the  power  as  men  recoil  from  thoughts 
of  murder. 

A  season  earlier,  truly,  he  would  have  forbade  her  to  enter  the  life  of  a  man 
with  any  lie  left  in  her  own.  When  she  had  been  his,  he  had  not  suffered  her 
"to  go  to  her  chosen  future  with  one  false  thing  to  stain  her  innocence.  By  every 
law  that  binds  the  consciences  of  men,  he  knew  that  to  withhold  her  history 
from  one  who  should  stand  to  her  in  a  husband's  place  was  to  do  dishonor, 
treachery,  and  a  craven  wrong.  He  knew  this; — a  day  sooner  he  would  have 
forced  its  truth  on  her  without  mercy,  and  compelled  her  to  obey  its  dictates. 
But  now, — this  severity  of  justice  looked  no  better  than  the  brutality  of  ven- 
geance. 

The  stern  simplicity  of  perfect  truth  which  he  had  ever  followed,  as  men 
lost  at  night  upon  the  moorlands  follow  the  polar  star,  was  leading  now  to  that 
way  whereby  the  baser  part  of  passion  in  him  would  be  likewise  obeyed;  and 
he  no  longer  dared  to  yield  himself  to  its  guidance,  lest  desire  clothed  itself  in 
honor,  and  the  longing  of  jealousy  made  itself  look  fair  in  the  guise  of  duty. 

He  was  even  as  the  Syrian  who  beheld  his  single  vineyard  seized  by  the 
monarch  in  whose  hands  were  all  the  breadth,  and  beauty,  and  plenteous  in- 
crease of  the  land;  and  he  had  more  than  the  Syrian's  pain.  Fur  he  had  of  his 
own  will  given  the  sceptre  from  his  hands,  and  of  his  own  will  descended  to  a 
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wanderer's  estate;  and  because  it  refused  to  bloom  and  ripen  in  the  shade,  he 
had  turned  his  young  vine  toward  that  sun-glow  which,  gilding  it,  had  drawn 
upon  its  lustre  and  loveliness  the  robber's  sight.  He  held  in  his  hand,  indeed, 
the  power  by  which  he  could  lay  bare  the  canker  at  the  root  of  this  fair  vine, 
and  make  it  worthless  in  his  spoiler's  eyes,  even  as  a  plant  poison-fed  and 
breathing  poison.  But  the  strength  and  the  love  in  him  alike  forbade  him  that 
power's  usage. 

The  vine  had  once  been  his, — the  vine  was  now  so  exquisitely  fair,  so  laden 
with  all  golden  fruitage, — should  his  be  the  vengeance  that  should  tear  it  up  by 
the  roots  because  it  blossomed  within  the  walls  of  palaces,  and  his  hand  no 
more  could  touch  its  glories  ? 

The  worm  was  at  its  root,  indeed;  but  none  knew  this.  The  vine  might 
flourish,  and  grow  exceedingly,  and  die  at  last  in  age  and  honor,  with  rich  rare 
fruit  borne  by  it  and  begat  on  it:  and  the  worm  might  never  weaken,  never  gnaw, 
never  be  discerned. 

The  worm  might  be  forever  mute  and  numb:  the  vine  live  on, — if  left  in 
peace. 

He  could  not,  of  his  own  hand,  break  down  its  glorious  crowns  of  bloom, 
even  though  these  bloomed  for  a  prince's  pleasure,  for  a  despoiler's  delight. 
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WHAT  he  would  have  seen  could  his  gaze  have  pierced  through  the  dark 
mass  of  crowded  houses,  and  across  the  reach  of  the  river,  into  the  Palace  of 
the  Lira,  would  have  been  a  woman  standing  in  the  midst  of  a  vast  painted 
chamber,  that  was  all  aglow  with  gold  and  silver,  and  white  and  amber,  and  the 
marvellous  chromatic  hues  that  stole  from  a  million  blossoming  flowers — staiul- 
:inid  that  luxury  and  wealth,  as  a  stag  ujxm  the  bare  gray  moorland,  in 
the  raw  winter  dawn,  stands  at  bay  for  life. 

A  woman,  erect  as  a  desert-palm,  fierce  as  a  desert-beast,  with  one  hand 
clinched  against  her  breast,  as  though  she  drove  a  dagger  into  it  to  end  a  life 
made  unendurable  by  shame;  with  her  head  drawn  back,  and  her  face  bloodless, 
and  in  all  her  limbs  the  frozen  horror  that  sculptors  give  to  those  who  gaze  at 
the  Kumenides. 

What  he  would  have  heard,  could  any  sound  have  stolen  on  the  air  from  the 
mansions  of  the  princes  to  the  attic  where  he  watched,  would  have  been  a  soft, 
smooth,  cruel  voice,  that  murmured: 

••  You  tell  me  that  I  lie  ?  Look  !  is  there  no  memory  in  her  face  ?  Ask 
her,  my  lord,  if  this  thing  be  not  true  ?  if  she  never  lived  on  the  mercy  of  alms, 
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if  she  never  was  a  stray  thing  of  shame,  if  she  never  took  my  gold  toys  one  glad 
summer;  if  she  never  owed  bread  to  the  man  she  forsook;  if  she  never  laughed 
under  the  roof  of  the  actress  whom  she  and  you  call  Coriolis  ?  Ask  her  ! — only 
ask.  See  !  how  her  eyes  answer  you,  though  her  lips  are  as  dumb  as  the  dead. 
She  is  a  great  duchess,  no  doubt;  the  world  has  done  her  honor  to-night;  there 
is  no  beauty  to  compare  with  her  beauty;  and  there  is  no  pride  so  proud  as  her 
pride  !  She  will  be  also  your  wife,  you  have  said  ? — then  her  honor  must  be 
pure  as  the  snow  ! — is  it  I  who  am  dreaming  these  things  ?  Nay,  ask  her — she 
surely  must  know  !  And  her  birth-name,  too;  you  would  wish  to  hear  that. 
Can  she  tell  it  ?  I  fear  not !  She  was  a  foundling,  you  see  !  Well,  I — I  who 
thought  of  your  honor,  over-much,  it  may  seem, — learned  this  also  an  hour 
ago.  Marriage  made  her  a  duchess, — the  world  has  made  her  a  queen, — and 
you,  you  would  make  her  wife,  as  you  say.  But  birth  (a  mere  accident  this, 
as  democrats  show  us  ! ) — birth  only  made  her, — Madelon  Bruno.  Madelon 
Bruno  ! — the  world  knows  that  name;  the  world  thought  it  scarcely  poetic 
enough  for  her  mother  who  bore  it.  Madelon  Bruno,  the  daughter,  is  the 
Duchess  de  Lira:  Madelon  Bruno,  the  mother,  is — Coriolis." 
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THE  night  slowly  waned,  and  grew  into  morning.  He  never  moved,  but  sat 
there  with  his  eyes  fastened  on  the  ground,  and  his  teeth  ground  upon  each 
other,  and  his  face  gray,  and  dark  with  bloodless  shadow  like  that  of  the  dead 
man,  yonder,  on  his  narrow  bed. 

In  a  sense  there  seemed  a  fitness  to  him  in  this  companionship  of  Death. 
He,  who  had  so  often  loved  the  fullest  crowds  of  men,  the  laughter  of  the  fair 
and  wake,  the  humors  of  the  streets,  the  gay  eccentric  follies  of  humanity  in 
herds,  found,  in  a  measure,  sympathy  and  friendship  in  that  old,  worn-out, 
lifeless  frame  that  rested  there — at  peace  at  last, — after  its  fourscore  years  of 
travail,  pain,  and  want,  and  thankless  labor. 

1  )eath  !— was  it,  after  all,  the  only  mercy  that  life  brought  ? 

Surely; — since  those  whom  the  gods  love,  die  young;  and  they  who  live, 
live  to  cry  wearily,  soon  or  late,  "  O  that  we  were  dead  !  " 

Life,  to  him,  had  been  sweet,  and  luscious,  and  ever  pregnant  with  flavor, 
like  a  paradise-apple,  God-given;  but  now  at  its  close  it  grew  hateful,  and  bitter 
as  wormwood,  and  empty  as  ashes;  and  he  would  fain  that  he  had  died  in  the 
years  of  his  youth. 

As  the  first  beams  of  the  daybreak  stole  through  the  lattice  in  the  roof,  and 
the  warmth  from  the  sunrise  awakened  the  street  swallows  under  the  eaves, 
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thnv  came  a  swift  soft  movement  like  the  brushing  wing  of  a  hastening  bird. 
Through  the  unlatched  door,  into  that  shadowy  place,  another  shadow  came, 
tlur  shadow  of  a  woman  that  glided  to  his  feet,  and  fell  there. 

••  Is  it  true  ?  "  she  cried.     "  Oh,  God  ! — is  it  true  ?  " 

Her  voice  had  no  likeness  of  itself;  her  face  had  the  startled  ghostly  horror 
of  those  who  have  beheld  unnatural  crime;  her  whole  form  sank  and  crouched 
like  the  body  of  a  spent  and  dying  stag.  All  the  rich  color  and  undulation 
of  robes  fit  for  an  empress  swept  about  her,  crushed  and  torn:  on  her  breast 
and  among  her  hair  great  jewels  glittered;  beneath  her  bosom  a  girdle  of  pre- 
cious stones  coiled  like  a  serpent;  and  all  their  glow  and  splendor  made  only 
deadlier  by  their  contrast  the  whiteness  of  her  gasping  mouth,  the  stricken 
horror  in  her  eyes,  the  convulsive  helpless  trembling  of  her  limbs,  as  she 
dropped  there. 

"  Is  it  true  ?  "  she  cried,  clasping  him  with  her  arms  as  though  in  him  only 
were  her  strength  against  this  shame  which  killed  her.  "  Is  it  true  ?  " 

"  Is  what  true  ?  " 

The  words  died  almost  as  they  passed  his  lips;  his  face  was  bloodless  as 
her  own;  his  hands  shook  like  hers  as  he  strove  to  raise  her.  To  gain  time — 
breath — thought — he  asked  her  this;  but  without  answer  he  knew  what  this 
thing  was  which  drove  from  her  all  her  glory  and  her  power,  and  sent  her  here 
to  crouch  like  a  fallen  and  accursed  creature  thus. 

"  You  know  ! — you  know  !  "  she  gasped,  reading  that  knowledge  in  his  face. 
"  Look  at  me, — meet  my  eyes, — if  it  be  a  dream,  a  lie,  a  hideous  device  of 
hatred,  look  at  me;  look  long  and  pityingly  as  you  used  to  look,  and  tell  me 
so  that  it  is  false  ! " 

She  clung  to  him  as  she  used  to  cling  in  the  brief  sorrows  of  her  childhood, 
and  gazed  up  in  his  face  with  eyes  that  sought  to  pierce  his  very  heart. 

There  was  a  great  agony  in  his  own;  and  they  looked  out,  not  at  her,  but 
at  the  morning  stars  that  shone  beyond  the  lattice. 

She  was  answered. 

Her  head  dropped;  her  arms  let  go  their  hold;  she  fell  as  the  dying  stag 
falls  beneath  the  last  death-shot. 

He  stooped  and  raised  her,  and  bore  her  into  the  empty  attic  near,  which 
had  been  the  dead  cobbler's  place  of  labor,  and  laid  her  down  upon  the  heap 
of  leathern  shreds,  that  served  there  as  a  couch  of  e;i 

She  lay  like  an  animal  stunned;  her  arms  flung  out,  her  head  bowed  on 
them,  her  hair  unloosened,  with  the  jewels  braided  in  it,  sweeping  the  bare 
boarding  of  the  garret-floor. 

He  stood  above  her,  his  eyes  filled  with  an  infinite  love,  an  infinite  pity, 
an  infinite  love  such  as  never  again  would  be  hers,  let  her  lovers  gather  by 
thousands  as  they  would. 
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In  the  years  of  her  gladness  he  had  been  forgotten;  in  the  hour  of  her 
misery  she  had  remembered  him.  He  had  his  vengeance. 

There  was  silence  in  the  chamber;  the  city  still  rested  from  labor;  the 
sun  had  barely  risen;  the  shadows  of  night  still  hovered  where  she  lay.  He 
never  spoke,  he  never  touched  her,  he  never  wondered  why  she  had  come  to 
him  thus,  or  who  had  borne  to  her  that  secret  which  he  thought  was  his  own 
alone.  He  only  gazed  at  her  with  an  unutterable  yearning  love; — and,  as  the 
diamonds  on  her  robes  glittered  in  the  gloom,  he  shuddered  as  though  he  saw 
in  them  the  smile  of  those  devils  of  vanity  and  desire,  who  had  been  his  rivals, 
and  her  tempters,  in  the  old  years  that  were  gone. 

Suddenly  she  lifted  herself,  and  looked  up  at  him  with  blind  eyes. 

"Is  it  true,  then  ?"  she  asked,  still. 

He  stooped  over  her,  and  his  voice  had  that  tenderness  which  had  sur- 
vived in  him  through  all  the  wrongs  and  all  the  cruelties  her  wanton,  thankless 
egotisms  had  dealt  to  it. 

He  bent  over  her  and  laid  his  hand  with  the  pitying  touch  of  old  upon  her 
head.  He  was  silent;  he  could  not  answer  her  in  any  other  wise. 

"  Oh,  my  God,  my  God  !  "  she  moaned,  aloud.  "  If  only  you  had  left  me 
to  perish  in  my  infancy  !  " 

He  still  answered  nothing. 

The  bitterness  of  this  reproach  was  all  that  paid  him  for  his  martyrdom  ! 

She  raised  herself  with  the  fierce  gesture  of  a  wounded  leopardess. 

"  And  you  knew  this  ?     Always  ? " 

"  Never  till  yesterday." 

"  Yet  it  is  true,  you  say  ?  Speak  !  answer  me  !  Tell  me  all  you  know, — 
all, — no  matter  how  hideous  or  how  vile  !  " 

"  But  what  brutes  have  borne  it  to  you  ? " 

"No  matter!  Tell  me  all — worse  than  I  have  heard  there  cannot  be. 
Quick, — for  the  love  of  Heaven,  or  you  will  drive  me  mad  ! " 

Half  risen  from  the  floor,  with  her  hands  clinched  on  his  wrists,  and  her 
dilated  eyes  gazing  up  into  his  face,  she  forced  the  truth  from  him  with  impe- 
rious, delirious  command.  Resistance  maddened  her,  as  she  had  said; — this 
woman  who  awoke  from  dreams  of  the  heritage  of  kings  to  find  her  parentage 
in  poverty  and  shame. 

He  obeyed,  and  told  her  all. 

She  heard  in  unbroken  silence;  crouching,  as  the  magnificence  of  the 
leopardess  crouches  under  the  throes  of  pain,  a  dumb,  passionate,  breathless 
terror  on  her  drooping  face. 

"  And  I  saw  him  die — die  at  her  feet  !  "  she  muttered. 

The  horror  of  her  fate  consumed  her  as  with  fire — fire  wherein  that  staff  of 
life,  her  pride,  withered,  and  fell  in  ashes,  as  a  reed  held  in  a  flame. 
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The  shame  of  her  mother  was  upon  her  like  the  weight  of  her  own  shame; 
tin  foulness  that  was  her  inheritance  seemed  to  taint  her  like  a  plague;  all  the 
haughty,  rejoicing  scorn  of  her  high  estate  had  vanished  as  the  prophet's  gourd 
vanished  in  the  space  of  a  fleet  summer  night. 

In  all  her  glory  she  was  desolate. 

And  in  her  desolation  it  was  not  to  her  friends,  or  her  lovers,  or  her  cour- 
tiers, that  she  turned,  but  to  the  man  whom  she  had  forsaken,  and  forgotten, 
and  abjured. 

"  It  is  just,"  she  murmured,  dreamily,  gazing  at  him  with  her  hot,  wild, 
tearless  eyes.  "I  sinned  against  you; — how  could  I  choose  but  sin,  having 
been  born  of  her?  This  is  just  vengeance  on  my  crime  to  you,  vengeance 
sent  of  God  !  " 

••  Hush  !  Are  His  weapons  a  frail  woman's  vices  ?  And  what  vengeance 
have  I  ever  asked  of  God  or  man  on  you  ?  " 

The  grave,  sweet  patience  of  his  voice  stilled  the  passion  in  her  as  it  had 
once  stilled  the  wayward  and  rebellious  spirit  of  her  childhood. 

She  was  silent,  lying  there  with  her  head  still  bowed  down  on  her  arms,  her 
eyes  still  hidden  from  the  rays  of  day. 

His  face  grew  dark  with  wrath — wrath  against  her  destroyer;  his  breath 
came  sharply  and  hardly,  as  he  bent  over  and  asked: 

"  What  devil  was  pitiless  enough  to  tell  you  ? " 

She  lifted  herself  upon  her  elbow,  and  under  their  swollen  lids  her  eyes 
flashed  with  a  blue  light  like  flame. 

"A  devil?  yes;  a  devil  who  came  in  angel's  guise  to  save  his  father's 
honor  !  .My  young  lover  whom  I  thought  the  fairies  sent  me — the 
tempter  to  whom  she  would  have  sold  me,  body  and  soul,  in  my  child's 
ignorance." 

"  What  !   his  son  ?  " 

"  His  son.  You  know  it,  then  ?  Oh,  Heaven,  why  not  have  warned  me  ? 
Ah  !  hush  !  I  dare  to  reproach  you — I  ! — when  my  whole  life  has  been  a  crime 
which  you  have  never  wearied  of  forgiving!  Listen!  I  sa\v  him  once,  five 
nights  ago,  at  Villiers,  only  for  one  instant  as  he  passed  me  by.  I  knew  him 
then,  and  he  knew  me.  On  the  morrow  he  was  gone,  leaving  a  gracious  mes- 
sage of  regret.  That  very  night  I  promised  to  be  Estmere's  wife;  that  very 
night  I  had  sworn  to  myself  that  nothing  on  my  part  should  be  hidden  from 
his  sight.  But  where  was  the  use  to  take  him  truth  that  only  could  have 
seemed  to  him  a  fear  ?  Once  having  looked  on  his  son's  face,  I  held  my  peace. 
I  let  my  doom  come  as  it  would.  I  kept,  so  long  as  fate  would  leave  them  to 
me,  his  love,  his  trust,  his  honor.  I  knew  how  soon  they  would  be  struck  and 
perish.  This  was  madness  ?  I  think  I  have  been  mad  since  the  night 
that  smooth,  soft,  devilish  face;  I  have  been  like  a  creature  in  a  d ream; — the 
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dream  has  broken;  I  am  wakened  now — wakened  to  see,  and  hear,  and  feel 
all  tilings — my  misery,  my  wickedness,  my  shame." 

Her  hands  clinched  on  him  as  she  spoke,  and  drew  him  down  to  her,  seeming 
thus  to  keep  hold  upon  some  strength,  some  reason. 

He  shuddered  as  he  gazed  on  her. 

"  Those  are  wild  words,"  he  murmured.  "  The  shame  is  another's,  not  your 
own,  and — you  forget.  Your  father  was  poor  indeed,  but  he  had  honor  in  his 
simple,  bitter,  martyred  life  that  no  wife's  sin  could  touch.  You  are  his,  no 
less  than  you  are  hers.  He  was  a  rude,  unlearned  seaman,  it  is  true,  but  he  had 
in  him  honesty,  heroism,  truth.  Are  these  mean  birthrights  ? " 

A  shiver  ran  through  her  crouching  frame.  To  the  woman  who  had  believed 
herself  born  from  the  secret  nuptials  of  some  Porphyrogenitus,  the  sea-bird's 
nest  looked  foul  as  any  vulture's;  and  the  strength  and  the  simplicity  of  this 
compensation  to  which  he  bade  her  turn  were  on  heights  beyond  her  reach. 

The  man,  nobly  bred,  could  recognize  the  nobility  that  lies  in  character 
apart  from  all  circumstance  and  all  chances.  The  woman,  basely  born,  could 
measure  by  nothing  save  the  visible  symbols  of  dignity  and  greatness,  of  poverty 
and  shame. 

"  Birthright !  "  she  echoed,  with  a  laugh  that  had  in  it  the  sound  of  the 
laughter  of  Coriolis.  "  Do  not  say  that  word,  if  you  would  bid  me  keep  my 
senses.  To-night  I  was  in  all  my  glory.  Kings  and  princes  were  under  my 
roof.  I  had  his  love  and  the  world's  honor.  In  all  Paris  there  was  not  a 
creature  greater  or  more  envied  than  I.  All  splendors,  and  all  follies,  and  all 
graces  that  my  wealth  could  give,  I  gathered  there.  I  knew  that  some  evil 
would  fall;  I  knew  that  his  son  would  come  there;  I  knew  that  the  days  of  my 
peace  were  numbered.  I  chose  that  he  should  behold  me  at  my  greatest, 
my  highest,  my  proudest;  I  chose  so  to  score  myself  into  his  heart  and  his 
soul  that  he  should  never  be  able  to  put  me  away  from  them,  strive  how  he 
would.  I  had  my  victory — so  far.  He  loves  me;  oh,  God,  he  loves  me;  but 
it  is  passion  only;  not  such  love  as  yours.  Listen  !  to-night  has  been  the  most 
brilliant  night  of  my  life,  and  this  is  how  it  has  ended." 

Rising,  and  pacing  to  and  fro,  like  a  chained  leopardess  infuriate  with  its 
wounds,  or  cast  down  upon  her  rude  couch  in  the  exhaustion  of  despair,  shrink- 
ing from  the  light  of  day,  she  told  him  how  its  horror  had  come  to  her,  stealing 
like  a  thief  in  the  night  into  her  palace. 

Every  word  that  had  been  uttered  had  cut  her  like  a  scourge;  she  could 
number  tjiem  as  the  quivering  creature  numbers  his  stripes  by  their  separate 
sharp  agonies. 

He  heard  her  in  silence,  his  face  hidden  in  his  hands.  What  solace  had  he 
to  give  this  woman  to  whom  his  love  was  nothing? 

Once  only  he  asked  her — 
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"And  he — he  whom  you  an-  to  wed  ?  he  loves  you  still  ? " 

She  laughed  once  more,  the  laugh  that  was  so  terrible  in  that  silent  place. 

"  Still  !  Is  he  like  you,  that  evil  and  shame  should  only  be  titles  to  his  pity 
and  his  pardon  ?  No  woman  is  loved  so  twice.  He  forced  his  son  from  my 
presence;  he  refused  to  believe,  while  others  hearkened;  he  was  generous, 
noble,  great.  It  is  his  nature.  But,  once  in  solitude,  I  saw  the  look  UJXMI  his 
face.  How  is  it  I  live  yet?  It  maddened  me;  I  knew  that  I  was  dead  to  him 
— worse  than  dead — forever  !  I  told  him  the  truth  of  you  and  of  myself.  I 
told  him  everything  my  life  had  known.  I  prayed,  I  begged,  I  knelt  to  him, — 
not  for  his  love,  or  his  forgiveness,  but  only  for  his  belief.  It  was  his  doubt 
that  killed  me." 

"  He  doubts  still  ? "  His  voice  was  stifled  as  he  spoke,  his  hands  were  locked 
over  his  eyes. 

"  Doubt !  oh,  God,  what  is  there  for  him  to  believe?  I  am  a  living  lie  to 
him  and  to  the  world.  I  implored,  I  conjured,  I  tempted  him.  Again  and 
again  he  almost  yielded;  again  and  again  I  saw  love,  and  love  only,  in  his 
and  yet  I  knew  he  would  never  yield  utterly.  There  was  such  scorn  in  him, 
such  dread  of  me,  and  such  disdain.  'Not  for  your  birth,' he  cried  to  me; 
1  not  for  your  mother's  shame  would  you  be  less  pure,  less  honored  in  my  sight. 
It  is  your  life,  your  lie  !  You  tell  me  the  truth  now  ?  it  may  be  so.  Hut  it  is 
told  too  late  !  '  And  then  I  grew  mad,  I  think,  and  broke  from  him,  and  got 
out  into  the  street  unseen,  I  know  not  how,  anil  came  to  you,  as  beaten  dogs 
come  to  the  only  creature  that  has  pity  for  them." 

And  the  love  which  she  had  slighted,  and  mocked,  and  trodden  on  so  long, 
had  vengeance  on  her,  and  grew  in  might  and  majesty  before  her  sight,  and 
was  her  only  refuge  now,  her  only  friend,  her  only  mercy.  And  yet  !  more 
dear  than  this,  was  that  love  which  had  disbelieved,  which  had  scorned,  which 
had  repudiated  her. 

••  What  is  my  life  worth  if  he  be  lost  to  me?"  she  cried.  "  What  are  my 
rank,  my  lands,  my  titles,  my  dignities,  to  me  without  him  ?" 

In  the  intense  self-absorption  of  her  anguish,  she  never  heeded  what  blows 
her  words  might  strike  upon  the  heart  of  her  hearer. 

All  she  remembered  was  that  one  great  horror  which  enfolded  her — the 
horror  of  that  destiny  which  had  hung  over  her  when  in  the  fair  fancies  of  her 
infancy  she  had  dreamed  herself  the  daughter  of  the  old  dead  kings  of  (laul; 
the  destiny  which  had  seized  her  in  the  attained  ambition  of  her  womanhood, 
while  she  laughed  in  her  glad  scorn  at  fate,  and  love,  and  death;  the  destiny 
which  clung  around  her,  stifling  her  life  as  the  fireweb  of  sorcery  clung  around 
(ilauce. 

He  never  spoke,  where  he  stood  against  the  open  lattice,  through  which  the  hot 
air  of  the  stormy  and  oppressive  dawn  poured  like  the  fumes  of  a  slaughter-house. 
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She,  flung  down  upon  the  heap  of  leather,  with  her  arms  outstretched,  and 
her  face  hidden  on  them,  longed  to  bury  herself  from  that  searching  light  of 
coming  day. 

She  thought  that  never  more  could  she  go  forth  into  the  sunshine,  and  meet 
the  eyes  of  men,  and  be  as  she  had  been.  Her  past  was  branded,  her  present 
was  laid  waste;  her  future  was  accursed:  the  greatness  that  she  had  said  could 
never  pass  away,  was  polluted  and  without  worth;  her  dignities  and  her  pos- 
sessions, and  all  her  glories  in  which  she  had  exulted,  as  in  a  strength  that 
made  her  godlike,  were  now  of  no  avail. 

They  endured  indeed,  they  were  unchanged,  unchangeable:  but  they  could 
not  cleanse  the  life  whence  hers  had  sprung;  they  could  not  give  her  back  the 
pure  and  fragrant  peace  of  honor.  The  shame  of  her  mother  was  upon  her — 
upon  her  for  evermore. 


CHAPTER    LXXIV. 

AROVE  the  million  roofs  of  the  city,  the  flush  of  the  full  day  came.  From 
out  its  nook  the  little  monkey  crept,  and  gazed  at  her  with  wondering,  sad  eyes. 
In  the  stillness,  the  great  black  door  of  the  garret  was  thrust  open — in  its 
embrasure  her  lover  stood. 

He  had  tracked  her  hither. 

The  fairness  of  his  face  was  livid,  his  voice  was  strangled  in  his  throat,  his 
eyes  had  the  fury  and  the  woe  that  men  had  seen  once  in  them, — once — in  the 
days  of  his  youth,  when  the  dishonor  of  his  wife  had  been  revealed  to  him. 

He  threw  one  glance  on  her, — one  glance  of  unutterable  horror, — then  went 
straightway  to  the  place  where  Tricotrin  stood. 

"  She  has  fled  to  you  !  " 

Tricotrin  shook  off  his  grasp;  and  stood  silent:  facing  him,  with  the  light 
of  the  dawn  upon  them. 

She  had  fled  to  him  ! — well,  who  to  her  had  so  great  a  right,  so  high  a 
title  ?  All  the  hatred  he  bore  to  this  man,  as  to  her  owner  and  his  spoiler, 
stirred  in  him,  and  prevailed,  and  killed  the  old  soft  tenderness  of  early  mem- 
ories and  of  boyish  love. 

She,  with  a  great  cry,  sprang  from  her  wretched  couch,  and  dragged  herself 
to  her  lover's  feet,  and  threw  herself  there  in  piteous  abandonment,  calling 
out  to  him  to  believe — to  believe — only  to  believe. 

He  did  not  heed  her,  even  while  all  his  frame  thrilled  at  her  touch  and 
burned  under  her  beauty;  he  did  not  answer  her;  he  did  not  raise  her;  he  only 
looked  still  at  the  man  in  whom  he  saw  her  closest  friend,  his  deadliest  foe. 
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"  What  have  you  been  to  her?"  he  cried,  aloud, — "  her  husband,  her  father, 
her  paramour?  Answer  me  !  What  tie  binds  you  ?  What  bond  unites  you? 
Is  it  sin,  or  secrecy,  or  marriage,  or  blood  ?  Answer  me  !  What  is  this  woman 
to  you  ? " 

Tricotrin,  standing  erect,  with  the  gleam  of  the  dawn  on  his  face,  and  the 
darkness  of  evil  passions  in  his  soul,  looked  him  in  the  eyes  with  a  keen,  hard, 
changeless  gaze,  and  still  kept  silent. 

"  Answer  me  !  "  Estmere  cried,  again.     "  Answer  me  !  or " 

She  sprang  up  and  caught  his  lifted  ami,  and  drew  his  hands  into  hers,  and 
clung  to  him  so  that  he  could  not  move  unless  he  cast  her  off  from  him  with 
violence,  and  trampled  her  aside. 

"  Wait,  wait  !  "  she  muttered.  "  Strike  me,  not  him.  What  guilt  there  is,  is 
mine — mine,  to  you  and  to  the  world.  There  has  never  been  anything  on  eartli 
greater,  gentler,  more  long-suffering,  than  his  life  to  mine.  I  have  been  base  to 
him,  faithless,  cowardly,  unworthy;  but  he  ! — he  has  never  once  reproached  me, 
never  once  deserted  me.  I  was  a  wretched  stray  thing — you  know,  you  know  ! 
—nameless,  homeless,  desolate,  utterly;  and  he  had  pity  upon  me, — pity,  when 
I  was  a  little  lost  child,  dying  of  hunger  save  for  the  bread  he  gave  me.  Ah, 
God  !  call  my  crime  what  you  will;  curse  me,  loathe  me,  leave  me,— that  is 
just;  but  believe, — only  believe.  Give  him  justice,  and  give  him  honor.  In 
my  vanity  and  my  sin  I  have  refused  him  both  so  long." 

The  evil  of  the  world  had  fallen  from  her,  the  false  shame  of  her  false  pride 
had  perished;  truth  and  courage  revived  in  this  soul,  wherein  they  had  so  long 
been  dead;  her  voice  rang  clear  and  strong  in  all  its  suffering.  He,  whom  she 
conjured,  shuddered  under  that  passionate  appeal,  and  ga/ed  down  into  lu-r 
staggered,  confused,  unmanned,  knowing  not  what  to  doubt,  nor  what  to 
believe. 

"If  this  be  true,"  he  murmured,  "your  sin  to  me  weighs  nothing  beside 
your  sin  to  him." 

"No  !  "  she  cried,  aloud,  as  she  loosed  her  arms  from  about  him,  and  sank 
down  at  his  feet  with  the  hot  blood  burning  over  all  her  drooping  face. 

"No.  To  you  I  sinned  indeed,  because  I  gained  your  love  upon  a  lie;  but 
you  were  a  stranger;  I  owed  you  no  debt,  I  bore  you  no  allegiance:  you  were 
free  to  seek  me,  and  as  free  to  leave  me.  Hut  to  him  my  whole  life  has  been 
a  crime — a  crime  when  I  forsook  him  because  ambition  bribed  me;  a  crime 
when  I  repaid  him  for  his  charity  with  discontent  and  with  ingratitude;  a  crime 
when  I  was  too  base  to  let  the  world  know  all  I  owed  him;  a  crime  when  I  heard 
you  slight  him  with  your  satires,  and  held  my  peace  because  I  was  too  base  a 
coward  to  dare  lift  up  my  voice  in  his  defense  and  honor.  It  is  hard  for  you 
to  believe  me, — yes  ! — 1  have  forfeited  belief.  Hut,  as  God  lives,  I  will  not 
cease  to  kneel  to  you  till  you  believe  in  him." 
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He  looked  down  on  her,  blinded,  bewildered,  pierced  to  the  heart,  confused 
with  a  crowd  of  half-formed  thoughts. 

"  Your  love  is  so  great  for.  him  ? "  he  asked,  the  passion  in  his  own  soul 
jealously  seizing  on  that  which  smote  it  the  most  cruelly. 

Her  eyes  met  his  in  one  long  look,  then  turned  and  rested  on  the  man  whom 
she  had  wronged. 

"  Yes,  my  love  is  great,  now,"  she  said,  slowly;  "  but  what  is  great, — great 
as  eternity, — is  my  remorse." 

He  was  silent;  the  force  that  lies  in  perfect  and  unflinching  truth  was  in  her 
now;  it  conquered  him,  it  was  stronger  than  he,  it  bore  in  on  him  with  a  witness 
he  could  no  longer  doubt,  the  purity  of  this  passionless  love,  the  intensity  of 
this  vain  remorse.  He  knew  that  there  was  nothing  in  this  love  which  he,  as 
her  lover,  as  her  husband,  need  envy,  or  could  suspect;  he  knew  it,  as  men  in 
such  hours  know  truths  that  their  colder  reason  would  mock,  their  worldly 
skepticism  would  scorn.  But  he  saw  also  that  this  remorse  was  for  a  guilt  none 
the  less  base,  none  the  less  craven,  because  in  its  sharne  it  was  still  chaste  as 
ice,  because  in  its  selfishness  no  sensual  stain  was  found. 

He  believed;  but  belief  was  as  deadly  to  him  as  his  doubt  had  been.  She 
was  as  worthless,  in  his  sight,  as  though  she  had  been  the  faithless  and  dis- 
honored wife  of  the  man  whom  she  had  forsaken — of  the  man  who  stood  there, 
in  the  radiance  of  the  dawn,  motionless,  wordless,  urging  no  claim,  seeking  no 
justification,  giving  no  sign  that  he  heard  or  that  he  saw  under  all  the  passionate 
invocation,  the  violent  despair,  of  this  woman  who  had  abandoned  him  for  the 
treasures  and  the  triumphs  of  the  world. 

It  was  at  him,  and  not  at  her,  that  he  himself  looked,  as  he  spoke. 

"  This  is  true  ?"  he  asked  of  him. 

The  eyes  of  Tricotrin  met  his  own  with  a  strange  weariness,  and  scorn,  and 
pity,  all  in  orje,  in  their  regard. 

"  It  is  true,"  he  answered,  briefly.  His  voice  was  cold  and  harsh,  and  all 
its  melody  was  gone.  For  once  he  did  not  seek  to  aid  her;  for  once  he  did 
not  stir  to  lift  her  burden  from  her;  for  once  he  left  her,  alone,  with  the  love 
that  she  had  chosen  in  the  stead  of  his.  If  it  failed  her,  if  it  scorned  her,  if  it 
repudiated  her,  it  had  been  her  choice.  He  left  it  to  deal  with  her  as  it  would. 

She,  kneeling  there  at  the  feet  of  her  lover  as  a, criminal  at  the  feet  of  her 
judge,  looked  upward  in  his  face. 

"  You  believe  now  ? "  she  cried  to  him. 

He  bent  his  head. 

"  Yes,  I  believe." 

In  the  assent  there  was  a  colder,  a  more  hopeless,  a  more  unyielding  con- 
demnation of  her  sin  than  could  have  spoken  in  the  uttermost  ferocity  and 
abandonment  of  upbraiding.  He  believed;  and  because  he  believed  in  the 
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truth  of  her  history,  ha  believed  also  in  the  cowardice  and  the  falsehood  of 
her  life. 

She  rose  up,  slowly,  and  stood  before  him;  her  arms  were  crossed  upon  hei 
bosom  that  heaved  and  swelled  beneath  their  pressure;  her  face  was  like  the 
marble  mask  that  sculptors  take  from  a  dead  loveliness;  her  eyes  were  full 
of  an  unutterable  woe. 

But  she  prayed  no  more  for  mercy,  she  implored  no  more  for  pardon;  she 
had  asked  for  belief,  and  it  had  been  given  her;  it  was  all,  she  knew,  that  she 
could  claim;  and  the  superb  pride  which  had  been  her  idol  for  so  long,  and 
which  that  night  had  been  stricken  down  as  a  stately  palm  is  struck  by  light- 
ning, was  in  her  still,  though  broken  and  stilled  by  the  bitter  shame,  the  abject 
humiliation  that  her  birth  had  brought. 

All  her  life  through,  she  knew,  she  had  wronged  Love.  If  now  Love  had 
its  vengeance,  and  had  forsaken  her,  was  the  crime  hers,  or  Love's  ? 

It  was  only  from  his  look  that  she  cowered  and  shrank,  as  from  a  thing 
unbearable. 

"  Have  you  no  pity?  "  she  cried,  suddenly,  the  one  appeal  wrung  from  her 
by  her  utter  desolation.  "  My  mother's  shame  I  knew  as  little  as  you  until 
to-night.  I  wronged  you;  yes,  but  not  one  tithe  as  I  wronged  him.  He  has 
forgiven — shall  not  you  forgive  ?  " 

Estmere  turned  from  her  with  a  shudder,  as  men  turn  from  the  dead  dis- 
figured body  of  the  beauty  they  have  loved. 

"Forgive!  forgive!"  he  echoed;  "what  is  it  to  forgive?  My  pardon 
cannot  give  you  back  your  honor  and  your  truth." 

"  Oh  God  !  you  said  you  loved  me  !  " 

••  Loved  you  !  Men  love  women  that  are  foul  as  they  are  fair.  I  gave  you 
tenfold  more  than  love;  I  gave  you — trust !  " 

A  shiver  shook  her  all  down  her  slender,  supple,  lofty  frame.  She  knew 
that  never  more  could  this  man  trust  her  with  the  one  sweet,  full,  idolatrous,  anil 
perfect  faith  with  which  he  had  believed  in  her  when  his  first  kiss  had  touched 
her  lips.  For  faith  is  as  the  white  pure  crown  of  the  century  aloe,  which,  once 
cut  down,  can  bloom  no  more  within  the  space  of  the  same  lives  that  first 
rejoiced  in  it. 

He,  drawing  his  gaxe  from  her  as  one  tempted  beyond  his  strength  draws 
it  from  the  loveliness  that  assails  him,  moved  away  slowly,  with  his  head  sunk 
on  his  chest. 

••  The  woman  false  once  is  false  always,"  he  said,  briefly,  with  a  quiver  in 
his  proud  clear  voice  that  no  manhood  and  no  pride  could  stay.  "  Men.  younger, 
happier  than  I,  might  give  you  their  faith  still — I  cannot.  You  have  killed  my 
life,  yon  shall  not  bei^ar  me  of  honor." 

And  without  one  backward   look  at  her — one  look  whereby  that  exquisite 
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and  sensuous  loveliness  might  steal  his  strength  and  m?rke  him  the  mere  slave 
of  passion, — he  thrust  the  great  door  backward  heavily,  and  passed  the  threshold 
of  the  chamber. 

She  let  him  go  without  a  word,  a  cry,  a  gesture.  She  never  changed  her 
posture,  but  stood  there,  drawing  her  costly  gem-sown  robes  together,  as  a 
beggar,  perishing  in  winter  cold,  draws  his  rags  around  his  frozen  limbs. 

Only  once  she  looked  at  him  whom  she  had  wronged — at  him  by  whom, 
even  yet,  she  had  not  been  forsaken. 

"  You  have  your  vengeance,"  she  said,  slowly.     "  It  is  just." 

He  had  his  vengeance, — the  vengeance  which  the  old  dead  Loirois  woman 
had  foretold, — the  vengeance  which  broke  his  own  heart  as  it  fell. 

She  stole  backward  with  slow  numbed  movement  to  the  rude  couch  of  skins, 
and  crouched  on  it  once  more.  She  had  no  memory  of  her  home,  her  rank, 
her  household,  her  dignities;  she  had  no  memory  save  for  this  one  thing, — that 
she  was  the  daughter  of  Coriolis.  The  hours  passed;  time  was  nothing  to  them; 
the  noon  came;  she  still  lay  there,  as  Magdalen  beneath  the  cross;  and  he  had 
never  stirred  from  where  he  stood  beneath  the  lattice,  with  his  arms  resting  on 
the  wooden  sill,  and  his  head  bowed  down  upon  them. 

Since  the  sun  had  risen  there  had  been  a  low,  hoarse  murmur  on  the  air:  a 
sound  like  the  sound  of  the  depths  of  the  sea.  But  here  it  was  dulled  by 
distance,  and  it  smote  their  ear, — unheard. 

It  was  the  sound  of  conflict: — it  was  the  sound  of  the  hymn  of  blood. 

Suddenly  it  deepened,  and  came  upon  the  silence  in  loud  fitful  gusts,  and 
pierced  his  lethargy  as  the  war-note  rouses  the  stupor  of  the  wounded  charger. 

He  heard  the  Marseillaise. 

"  God  forgive  me  !  I  forgot  them  !  "  he  cried,  aloud:  for  the  only  time  in 
all  the  many  years  since  first  he  had  elected  to  be  one  with  them,  and  make 
their  dwelling  and  their  portion,  their  pleasure  and  their  suffering,  his,  he  had 
forgotten  the  people. 

"Wait  you  here,"  he  murmured  to  her.  "It  is  the  children  only  who 
have  risen.  But  there  is  danger,  there  is  slaughter.  God  forgive  me, — I 
forgot  !  " 

And  he  left  her,  and  went  swiftly  through  the  house,  that  was  deserted  as 
though  pestilence  had  swept  it  bare,  and  passed  out  into  the  hot  noontide — into 
the  streets  where  the  students  had  risen. 

It  was  a  revolt  of  the  children, — an  outbreak  of  youth's  noble  madness,  a 
passion  of  boys'  futile  frenzy;  but  the  massacre  of  the  children  had  begun,  and 
would  not  cease  till  the  sun  had  its  setting. 

A  woman,  weeping  and  frantic,  threw  herself  in  his  passage: 

"  Oh,  friend  !  save  my  son  !  "  she  cried  to  him.  "  You  are  as  a  fifod  to 
these  children  !  He  is  all  I  have  upon  earth, — you  know  !  A  creature  of  seven- 
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teen  summers.  And  he  is  there  at  the  barricades  !  Ah  ! — they  die  in  their 
madness,  proud  of  it.  It  were  harder  to  live  for  mere  duty  !  " 

He  put  her  aside;  and  went  onward. 

"Hod  forgive  me  !"  he  said,  still  in  his  heart.  "  1  had  forgot  them — J  had 
forgot  them." 


CHAPTER    LXXV. 

IN  one  of  the  streets  of  the  city,  in  one  of  its  white  and  golden  palaces, 
there  was  a  balcony  hung  with  scarlet  draperies  for  the  festival  that  had  been  a 
baptism  of  blood. 

Many  a  time  there  had  come  thither  a  woman,  sunny-haired,  laughing,  full 
of  gladness,  tossing  sweetmeats  and  flowers  to  the  crowd,  leaning  there  with 
roses  in  her  breast,  and  her  arms  indolently  folded,  to  watch  the  spectacle 
beneath  of  military  pomp,  or  of  imperial  entry,  or  of  the  masked  fooleries  of 
the  idle  carnival  time.  And  many  a  time  the  passing  multitudes  had  1< 
up,  and  laughed  back  to  her,  and  shouted  their  acclaims,  and  caught  her  tossed 
timver-buds  and  kissed  them:  for  they  had  loved  her,  since  she  had  been  clothed 
with  the  divinity  which  this  age  beholds  in  Vice. 

The  scarlet  folds  hung  stirless  on  the  breeze;  the  gilded  butterflies  upon 
them  sparkled  in  the  sun;  the  Eastern  birds  murmured  merrily;  the  exotics 
bloomed  in  every  hue,  above  in  that  bright  balcony,  while  the  slaughter 
beneath. 

Hut  on  its  marble  floor  tin-  woman  lay  lifeless,  with  the  slow  blood  welling 
from  her  breast — a  stray  shot  had  found  her  where  she  leaned  to  watch  the 
pageantry  of  strife,  and  she  had  fallen  here  among  her  flowers.  Below,  the 
populace  had  paused  one  instant  in  the  tumult  of  their  passions,  and  had 
murmured — 

"It  is  Coriolis— killed  !  " 

For  fate  was  still  merciful  to  this  woman,  who  had  been  merciless  to  all, 
still  tender  to  this  spoiler,  who  knew  not  tenderness,  still  full  of  gifts  to  this 
assassinatress,  whose  hands  had  ever  been  outstretched  for  gold.  It  slew  her 
when  fear  had  begun  to  touch  her;  it  slew  her  when  her  past  sin  rose  against 
her;  it  slew  her  ere  her  beauty  perished,  ere  her  power  waned.  And  Coriolis 
— a  creature  soulless  as  the  butterflies  that  were  her  emblem — had  the  noblest 
requiem  that  a  human  soul  can  have; — she  had  the  sorrow  of  a  people. 

Verily,  men  are  just. 
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CHAPTER   LXXVI. 

IN  a  dim,  gray,  ancient  street,  outside  the  passage-way,  where  the  town  was 
still  old,  in  the  heart  of  the  students,  where  no  cannon  could  sweep  and  no 
squadrons  deploy,  but  each  combat  perforce  was  fought  out  hand  to  hand,  in 
the  old  fierce,  fair  fashion — there  the  first  barricade  had  been  thrown.  A  bar- 
ricade barring  the  entrance;  a  barricade  that  already  had  served  to  repulse  the 
soldiery  sent  up  against  it,  though  held  only  by  youths, — goaded  on  by  their 
comrades'  imprisonment;  blind  with  dreams  of  impossible  worlds;  lashed  to 
action  by  agitators  and  demagogues;  beholding  only  the  excellence  of  liberty, 
not  seeing  the  excellence  of  patience.  Youths  of  all  ages,  all  tempers:  some 
gay  with  zest  for  the  devil's  dance  of  a  riot,  some  grave  with  a  purpose  too 
hard  for  their  years;  some  drunk  with  their  own  evil  passions,  some  with  pure 
longing  for  freedom;  some  the  ignorant  poor  tools  of  conspirators;  some  the 
ardent  young  prophets  of  truth. 

They  filled  the  narrow  windings  of  the  street;  they  climbed  upon  its  roofs, 
and  its  ironwork,  and  its  lamp-posts;  they  knelt  at  its  windows  with  their  mus- 
kets at  rest  on  its  ledges;  they  defended  its  stones  as  though  they  were  the 
altar-stones  of  their  holiest  temple.  They  shouted;  they  sang;  they  dealt 
death  and  they  took  death;  they  fought  shoulder  to  shoulder;  they  mounted, 
and  dived,  and  hid,  and  charged;  they  swarmed  over  the  timber  mountain  that 
they  had  cast  up  betwixt  them  and  the  world;  they  tasted  blood,  and  were  even 
like  young  hounds  whose  tongues  are  whetted  by  a  dead  deer's  gore. 

And  ever  and  again  as  one  among  them  was  shot  down,  they  lifted  his 
corpse  upon  the  timber  to  raise  the  pile  higher,  and  sang  more  loudly  their 
Marseillaise. 

Above  the  hiss  of  the  bullets,  above  the  cries  of  the  women,  above  the  roll 
of  distant  volleys  as  the  musketry  sought  their  quarter,  above  the  din  and  the 
tumult  of  carnage,  the  great  chorus  rang  out,  dominant  and  triumphant:  as 
it  first  rang  over  the  crowds  of  Paris,  and  over  the  battle-plains  of  Europe, 
while  its  creator  fled  through  the  mountains,  proscribed,  and  desolate,  and 
friendless.  The  chorus  of  the  hymn  that  is  deathless,  because,  while  men 
shall  live,  its  passions,  and  its  woes,  and  its  agony  of  vain  desires  must  live 
also,  unquenched,  unstilled,  and  unattained, — born  half  of  hell,  born  half  of 
heaven. 

Yet  above  even  that  divine  and  devilish  chant  of  the  nations'  liberties,  his 
own  voice  rose  as  he  forced  his  way  through  amid  them,  and  sprang  up  on 
to  their  topmost  pinnacle  of  the  jammed  mass  of  wood  and  stone.  A  great 
shout  welcomed  him: — ever  since  the  day  had  broken,  men  in  the  paroxysms 
of  fear,  or  in  the  heat  of  conflict,  had  asked  of  one  another,  Where  was  he? 
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"  Ah  !  faithless  and  strengthless  !  "  he  called  to  them.  "  And  only  a  day 
since  you  pledged  me  your  word  to  keep  peace  !  " 

They  were  the  people  of  his  own  quarter;  the  youths  that  came  round  him 
like  dogs  round  their  keeper;  only  a  brief  space  earlier,  he,  who  had  conn-  to 
save  them  if  they  would  be  saved,  had  spent  the  days  and  the  nights  among 
them  in  their  cellars,  and  clubs,  and  workshops,  and  painting-rooms,  striving 
to  hold  them  back  from  destruction,  striving  to  make  them  wait,  for  the  dear 
sake  of  that  liberty  in  whose  name  they  were  mad  for  war.  And  these, — these 
few  at  the  least, — these  two  hundred  and  more  who  fought  here,  had  listened, 
and  given  way,  and  vcnved  to  keep  from  the  snare  spread  for  them  and  their 
kind  by  men  to  whom  rivers  of  blood  were  as  the  waters  of  Pactolus. 

They  had  promised:  and  thus  they  redeemed  their  word.  Thus,  with  the 
knives  at  their  waist,  and  the  steel  in  their  hands,  and  the  lust  to  slay  in 
their  eyes. 

He  stood  unarmed  in  their  midst;  on  the  highest  place,  where  the  sun's 
rays  came  fullest  and  the  bullets  fell  fastest.  His  eyes  swept  the  crowd  as  the 
eagle's  the  earth;  all  the  warmth,  and  the  light,  and  the  passion  had  flushed 
back  on  his  face  at  the  sight  of  the  gleam  of  the  steel,  at  the  sound  of  the 
anthem  of  revolution. 

On  them  a  sudden  hush  fell — a  sudden  humiliation  smote. 

They  had  promised  him  peace, — and  at  his  feet  the  dead  already  lay 
three  deep  ! 

"  Could  you  not  be  faithful  one  day  through  ? "  he  cried  to  them,  in  the 
reproach  which  all  those  who  love  and  serve  humanity  are  driven  to  cast  against 
it,  by  the  weight  of  its  own  measureless  ingratitude.  "  You  promised  me  - 
you,  my  own  people  ! — and  your  promise  is  kept  thus  !  I  knew  that  you  were 
betrayed;  I  knew  that  you  were  drawn  down  into  a  pit;  I  knew  that  they  left 
your  sting  in  you,  only  that  by  it  you  might  slay  yourselves,  like  the  scorpion 
in  the  flames.  I  warned  you,  and  you  heard,  and  you  swore  to  keep  in  your 
homes  and  be  untempted.  And  this  is  the  fulfilling  of  your  oath  ! " 

The  youths,  pausing,  and  taking  breath,  and  crowding  one  on  another 
about  the  barricade,  heard  him,  and  were  ashamed.  One  lad,  the  youngest  of 
them  all,  the  child  of  whom  his  mother  had  spoken,  lifted  his  fair  and  glowing 
face  with  reverent  love  upon  it,  and  gripped  his  rifle  closer: 

"It  is  for  liberty  !"  he  murmured.  "Have  you  not  taught  us, — without 
it  life  is  worth: 

The  eyes  of  Tricotrin  rested  on  his  with  infinite  tenderness,  infinite  anguish: 

"I  have  taught  you  that  ?  No  !  Life  without  it  is  joyless,  but  life  without 
joy  may  be  great.  The  greatness  of  life  is  sacrifice;  is  sacrifice  liberty,  think- 
yon  ?  Oil  children,  you  are  blind  and  astray!  You  spend  your  strength 
following  shadows.  This  is  love  of  your  country,  you  call  it;  and  heroism, 
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and  all  things  that  are  noble  ?     It  is  but  the  froth  of  your  passions,  the  rage 
and  the  fret  of  your  boyhood." 

A  storm  of  hisses  broke  across  his  words.  They  loved  him,  indeed,  but 
in  that  moment  of  exultant  fury,  of  unappeased  bloodthirst,  they  would  not 
hearken  even  to  him.  He  waited,  patiently  and  unmoved,  until  their  fury  had 
in  some  measure  died  out  from  its  own  violence. 

Then  again  he  spoke,  with  a  gesture  that  awed  the  loudest,  the  fiercest,  the 
most  turbulent,  to  silence. 

"  You  lift  your  hands  against  me  ? — you  think  your  yells  and  your  threats 
will  make  me  deal  you  a  demagogue's  flatteries  ?  Pshaw  !  men  who  dread 
death  scarcely  come  hither.  All  this  while  have  you  known  me  so  little  ? 
Demagogues,  to  delight  you,  would  lash  on  your  passions.  I  displease  you 
because  I  bid  you  have  patience. 

"  To  die,  when  life  can  be  lived  no  longer  with  honor,  is  greatness  indeed. 
But  to  die  because  life  galls,  and  wearies,  and  is  hard  to  pursue: — there  is  no 
greatness  in  that !  It  is  the  suicide's  plea  for  his  own  self-pity.  You  live 
under  tyranny,  corruption,  dynastic  lies  hard  to  bear,  despotic  enemies  hard  to 
bear — I  know.  But  you  forget,  what  all  followers  of  your  creed  ever  forget, 
that  without  corruption,  untruth,  weakness,  ignorance,  in  a  nation  itself,  such 
things  could  not  be  in  its  rulers.  Men  can  bridle  the  ass  and  can  drive  the 
sheep,  but  who  can  drive  the  eagle  or  bridle  the  lion  ?  A  people  that  was 
strong  and  pure,  no  despot  could  yoke  to  his  vices. 

"  Against  the  foreign  foes  of  your  country  die  in  your  youth  if  she  need  it. 
But  against  her  internecine  enemies  live  out  your  life  in  continual  warfare. 
When  I  tell  you  this,  do  you  dream  that  I  spare  you  ?  Children — you  have  yet 
to  learn  what  life  is  !  Who  could  think  it  hard  to  die  in  the  glory  of  strife, 
drunk  with  the  sound  of  the  combat,  and  feeling  no  pain  in  the  swoon  of  a 
triumph  ?  Few  men  whose  blood  was  hot  and  young  would  ask  a  greater  end- 
ing. But  to  keep  your  souls  in  patience;  to  strive  unceasingly  with  evil;  to 
live  in  self-negation,  in  ceaseless  sacrifices  of  desire;  to  give  strength  to  the 
weak,  and  sight  to  the  blind,  and  light  where  there  is  darkness,  and  hope  where 
there  is  bondage;  to  do  all  these  through  many  years  unrecognized  of  men, 
content  only  that  they  are  done  with  such  force  as  lies  within  you, — this  is 
harder  than  to  seek  the  cannons'  mouths,  this  is  more  bitter  than  to  rush,  with 
drawn  steel,  on  your  tyrants. 

"  Your  women  cry  out  against  you  because  you  leave  them  to  starve  and  to 
weep  while  you  give  your  hearts  to  revolution,  and  your  bodies  to  the  sword. 
Their  cry  is  the  cry  of  selfishness,  of  weakness,  of  narrowness,  the  cry  of  the 
sex  that  sees  no  sun  save  the  flame  on  its  hearth:  yet  there  is  truth  in  it, — a  truth 
you  forget.  The  truth, — that,  'forsaking  the  gold-mine  of  duty  which  lies  at 
your  feet,  you  grasp  at  the  rainbow  of  glory;  that,  neglectful  of  your  own 
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secret  sins,  you  fly  at  public  woes  and  at  national  crimes.     Can  you  not  see  that 

it  every  man  took  heed  of  the  guilt  of  his  own  thoughts  and  acts,  the  world 
would  be  free  and  at  peace  ?  It  is  easier  to  rise  with  the  knife  unsheathed  than 
to  keep  watch  and  ward  on  your  own  passions;  hut  do  not  cheat  yourself  into 
believing  that  it  is  nobler,  and  higher,  and  harder.  What  reproach  is  cast 
against  all  revolutionists  ? — that  the  men  who  have  nothing  to  lose,  the  men 
who  are  reckless  and  outlawed,  alone  raise  the  flag  of  revolt.  It  is  a  satire; 
but  in  every  satire  there  lies  the  germ  of  a  terrible  fact. 

"You, — you  who  are  children  still,  you  whose  manhood  is  still  a  gold 
scarcely  touched  in  your  hands,  a  gold  you  can  spend  in  all  great  \\\. 
squander  for  all  base  uses; — you  can  give  the  lie  to  that  public  reproach,  if 
only  you  will  live  in  such  wise  that  your  hands  shall  be  clean,  and  your  paths 
straight,  and  your  honor  unsullied  through  all  temptations.  Wait,  and  live  so 
that  the  right  to  judge,  to  rebuke,  to  avenge,  to  purify,  become  yours  through 
your  earning  of  them.  Live  nobly  first;  and  then  teach  others  how  to  live. 

"  Lay  down  your  arms — you  have  not  won  the  title  for  their  usage — lay 
them  clown,  I  bid  you;  and  when  you  shall  be  able  to  point  to  high  deeds  done 
by  you,  and  high  thoughts  born  from  you,  then  come  forth  so  armed  again;  and 
none  shall  dare  to  cast  at  you  the  jibe  that  because  you  knew  not  how  to  live, 
therefore,  and  therefore  only,  you  would  die  !  " 

They  heard,  and  were  very  still;  and  paused,  half  sullen,  half  afraid.  They 
knew  that  he  spoke  truth,  but  that  truth  was  cruel  t«>  their  pride.  Their  souls 
were  moved  and  disquieted;  but  their  self-love  was  stung  into  rage.  They  could 
not  hear  his  voice  without  the  instinct  of  honor  and  obedience,  as  children  hear 
the  voice  of  their  father.  But  they  were  hardened  against  him,  and  they 
murmured  loud  and  deep. 

( )ne  young  boy  alone,  standing  by  his  side, — the  son  of  the  woman  who  had 
besought  him  in  the  street, — lifted  his  bright,  Hushed,  kindling  i 

••  Do  with   us  as  you  will,"  he  said,  softly — and  he  laid  down  his  mi, 
anil  loosened  from  his  breast  the  badge  of  insurrection. 

Tricotrin  smiled  on  him. 

"  That  is  well.  Remember  your  mother  now — in  the  days  of  your  youth — 
you  will  not  serve  your  country  less,  but  more,  when  manhood  comes  to 

The  action  broke  the  spell  of  awe  and  reverence  that  had  held  entrained 
the  throng  around  them:  as  baffled  hawks,  missing  the  heron,  swoop  on  field- 
fares harmless  among  the  corn,  so  their  baffled,  stifled  rage  turned  upon  the  lad. 

••  He  would  forsake  us  !      He  turns  traitor  !  "  they  h  iinst  him,  and 

they  rained  the  stones  of  the  streets  at  the  child.  One — more  drunk  than  all 
with  the  passions  of  the  hour — heaved  up  a  great  block  of  granite,  dislodged 
from  the  edge  of  the  pavement,  and  hurled  it  hurtling  through  the  air  to  strike 
to  earth  the  slender  figure  of  the  boy. 
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The  square  gray  block  sped  on  its  way  as  from  a  catapult;  winged  by  the 
force  of  hate. 

Tricotrin  looked  upward:  he  saw  its  darkness  betwixt  him  and  the  sun,  he 
seized  the  boy  and  drew  him  backward,  backward  into  his  own  place.  The 
stone  descended: — the  boy  stood  erect,  unharmed;  his  deliverer  fell  with  the 
weight  upon  him. 

The  wail  of  a  people's  agony  broke  from  all  the  multitude  below,  then  hushed 
into  a  dead  dread  silence, — the  silence  of  a  speechless  terror. 

He  lay  there  with  the  great  stone  upon  his  chest,  where  it  had  struck  him, 
and  had  felled  him  at  a  stroke,  as  lightning  fells  the  tree.  From  beneath  it 
the  blood  slowly  welled:  the  bones  of  his  chest  were  crushed  in,  and  bent,  and 
broken. 

The  boy,  for  whom  he  had  thus  met  death,  sank  on  his  knees,  and  covered 
his  eyes  with  his  hands,  and  cried  out  to  God  to  slay  him  also,  since  through 
him  this  martyrdom  had  come.  Those  about  him,  youths  likewise,  trembling, 
and  weeping,  and  afraid  as  with  the  fear  of  crime,  thrust  off  the  brutal  weight, 
and  raised  him,  and  called  on  his  name  with  piteous  outcries,  and  forgot  every 
other  thing  on  earth,  save  that  this  man  who  loved  them  had  died  for  them: — 
died  thus;  in  the  hour  that  they  had  revolted  from  him,  and  disobeyed  him, 
and  refused  to  hearken  to  his  voice. 

Then  all  that  breathless  stillness  broke  up  into  an  awful  tumult: — the  multi- 
tude, mad  with  grief,  and  with  rage,  and  with  remorse,  flung  themselves  on  his 
destroyer,  and  seized,  and  choked,  and  tore  him  limb  from  limb,  while  through 
the  crowded  quarter  there  rang,  from  mouth  to  mouth,  the  cry  that  Tricotrin 
was  dead. 

On  the  pile  of  the  barricade  the  noontide  sun  poured  down.  They  lifted 
him  up  on  a  shelf  of  timber,  beneath  the  drooped  folds  of  their  flag  of  liberty. 
His  head  was  sunk,  his  eyes  were  sightless,  the  blood  welled  slowly  from  his 
breast: — for  the  first  time  in  all  his  life  amid  them  he  gave  no  answer  to  their 
prayer,  no  pity  to  their  anguish. 

Yet,  even  now,  voiceless,  motionless,  senseless,  he  was  still  their  deliverer 
from  evil;  for,  farther  onward,  as  the  troops  came  up  to  the  massacre,  to  the 
ruthless  mowing  down  of  all  these  lives  that  were  as  ripe  corn  for  their  sickles, 
the  artillery  were  checked  and  forbidden  to  advance,  and  dimly  heard  those  in 
authority  above  them  murmur  that  the  people  would  no  more  have  soul  or 
strength  for  combat,  since  Tricotrin  was  dead.  And  the  soldiers  halted,  afar 
off  in  the  noontide  heat,  and  came  no  more  against  them,  but  left  them  alone 
with  their  remorse. 

They  trampled  under  their  feet,  in  the  insanity  of  vengeance,  the  body 
of  his  murderer;  and  spat  upon  the  corpse;  and  stamped  its  features  into  a 
hideous  mass;  and  left  it,  battered  and  shapeless,  in  the  gutter  of  the  street. 
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Then,  raving,  weeping,  tearing  their  hair,  shrieking  his  name  aloud,  they  closed 
once  more  upon  the  barricade.  They  were  as  children  whose  father  had 
perished; — he  had  loved  them  so  well,  death  would  have  no  power  to  make  him 
deaf  to  their  cries,  merciless  to  their  despair  ! 

As  though  their  voices  called  him,  indeed,  back  to  this  earth  on  which 
they  lingered,  desolate  and  bereaved,  his  consciousness  returned,  his  blindness 
passed,  his  eyes  unclosed  and  rested  on  them.  Each  breath  was  torture,  each 
moment  numbered;  but  his  thoughts  were  for  them,  not  for  himself. 

He  signed  to  those  who  strove  to  rouse  him,  to  let  him  be,  to  let  him  lie  in 
such  peace  as  was  still  left  him.  He  knew  that  before  the  sun  should  have 
declined  from  its  zenith  he  would  be  no  more  amid  the  world  of  men;  no  more 
live  this  life  that  to  him  had  been  ever  so  fair,  and  so  rich,  and  so  worthy  the 
living.  His  bloodless  lips  smiled  still  as  he  looked  on  them. 

"Children — do  not  grieve  for  me.     Death  is  gentle  and  generous, 
it  spares  me  sickness  and  age." 

His  voice  sank;  each  word  was  a  pang,  as  he  drew  breath  through  the 
lungs  on  which  the  crushed  breast-bone  pressed  as  with  the  pressure  of  an  iron 
vise.  The  throngs  around  him  only  answered  with  a  great  sob  that  came  as 
from  one  heart.  The  tears  rained  down  their  cheeks,  they  stretched  their  arms 
to  him  as  though  to  seize  him  from  the  hold  of  death.  The  women  rent  their 
robes  and  wailed  as  the  women  of  Rome  at  the  tomb  in  the  Campus  Martins; 
their  little  children  were  trodden  under  their  feet  forgotten;  from  mouth  to 
mouth,  from  house  to  house,  reaching  those  that  fought  in  distant  si 
reaching  those  that  crouched  in  vaults  and  catacombs,  this  one  cry  rang — that 
they  had  slain  him. 

The  full  sun  was  upon  his  face;  he  looked  upward  at  its  noonday  glory:— 
and  the  smile  that  had  come  ever  on  his  lips  when  he  had  beheld  the  gladness 
of  its  rising,  over  plain,  and  lake,  and  forest,  came  there  still,  in  this,  his 
death-hour. 

"  It  is  well,"  he  murmured.  '•  Why  will  you  grieve  ?  It  is  well.  I  die  at 
noon; — ere  the  darkness  of  night  sets  in;  ere  the  night  of  age  overtakes  me. 
My  people — if  you  will  that  1  die  content,  let  my  life  purchase  yours;  leave 
bloodshed,  and  go  in  peace.  Shall  it  be  that  you  will  refuse  me  this,  the  last 
thing  that  1  shall  ask  of  you  ?" 

With  the  strength  that  so  long  had  been  in  him,  he  lifted  himself  on  his 
arm,  and  conquered  the  physical  pangs  that  devoured  him.  His  voice  was  low 
and  stifled;  yet  never  in  all  the  hours  of  its  eloquence  had  it  reached  so  far  to 
the  hearts  of  the  people,  had  it  stirred  their  innermost  souls  so  deeply,  as  the 
wind  stirs  the  depths  of  the  ocean. 

"Answer  me  !"  he  cried  to  them,  strong  in  that  moment  through  the  love 
he  bore  them,  and  victorious  over  the  power  of  death.  "  Answer  me  !  Will 
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you  grant  me  this  because  you  have  killed  me?     Will  you  go  in  peace,  and 
save  your  bodies  from  fruitless  slaughter  ?     Answer  me,  if  ever  you  loved  me  I" 

They  were  silent,  pierced  to  the  quick;  then,  still  as  with  one  mouth,  they 
lifted  up  their  voices. 

"  We  say  as  he  said, — do  with  us  as  you  will  !  " 

A  glory  that  was  greater  than  the  glory  from  the  sun  shone  in  his  eyes  as 
he  heard. 

"  It  is  well,"  he  said,  softly,  once  more.  "  Forget  not  your  word  when  I 
be  dead." 

And  they  cast  down  their  weapons,  and  broke  them  asunder,  and  wept 
sorely;  as  children  weep,  refusing  to  be  comforted,  because  their  hearth  is 
cold,  their  bodies  are  famished,  their  hearts  are  desolate,  their  lives  are  father- 
less and  friendless. 

His  eyes  wandered  dreamily  over  the  crowd,  seeking  hither  and  thither, 
seeking  for  a  face  that  was  not  amid  them.  Then,  suddenly,  they  rested  on  a 
far-off  gloomy  place,  where,  in  the  shadow  of  an  arch,  one  watcher  stood  aloof, 
and  gazed  upon  the  conflict.  He  stretched  his  hand  out,  and  pointed  thither. 

"  Bring  him  !  "  he  muttered  to  them.     "  Bring  him, — yonder, — do  you  see  ?  " 

The  throng  surged  closer  together,  then  rolled  asunder,  and  parted,  and 
left  a  passage  free. 

He  whom  he  had  summoned  came,  and  stood,  with  the  light  on  his  fair, 
cold,  weary  face,  against  the  black  piles  of  the  timber  of  the  barricade,  against 
this  death-bed  of  wood  and  iron  whereon  the  man  who  had  died  for  the  people 
rested  content, — as  on  a  prince's  nuptial  bed. 

Tricotrin,  leaning  still  upon  one  hand,  stretched  out  the  other  to  him. 

"  Brother, — you  may  know  now." 

Death,  ere  it  laid  the  seal  of  eternal  silence  on  his  lips,  let  them  breathe 
once  more  the  name  that  by  Life  had  been  forbidden  them. 

And  the  people  drew  back,  and  left  them  alone,  and  gathered  together, 
hushed  and  frightened,  as  dogs  that  gaze,  helpless,  at  human  passions  and 
human  woe,  and  vaguely  thrill  with  the  despair  and  the  divinity  of  both. 
******  * 

The  words  that  passed  their  lips  none  heard.  That  recognition  in  the 
shadow  of  death  none  watched.  The  people  stood  aloof,  wondering,  and  still 
afraid. 

All  that  they  saw  was  the  proud  head  of  the  great  noble  bent  down  lower, 
and  lower,  and  lower  in  reverence  and  awe:  all  that  they  heard  was  one  futile 
reproach  that  broke  from  him  and  pierced  the  stillness. 

"  Oh  God  !     Why  have  you  been  lost  to  me  so  long  ?  " 

The  voice  that  answered  him  was  too  faint  to  reach  their  straining  ears: 

"Why?  why?     Because  I  loved  my  freedom;  because  I  knew  that  not  one 
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hour  would  you  have  kept  your  state  and  station  if  you  once  had  known.  It 
\vas  a  child's  quixotic  folly— yes;  but  it  never  brought  me  one  regret.  I.ct  no 
regret  be  with  you.  That  old  Dante — you  had  forgot  it.  Yet  you  might  have 
remembered; — it  was  the  priest's  gift  to  me  for  my  quick  learning  of  the  Latin 
that  he  loved.  Ah! — you  recall  the  day  now?  You  believe? — yes;  you  be- 
lieve. If  you  doubted,  there  are  papers  in  the  attic  yonder,  that  would  vouch 
to  you.  Is  my  life  strange  in  your  sight  now  ?  Do  you  see  mystery  in  it  or 
shame  ?  " 

His  brother's  hands  closed  upon  his. 

"  I  dared  to  judge  you  !  I  dared  to  condemn  you  in  my  pride  and  my 
blindness.  Oh  Christ,  if  only  I  had  known  !  " 

He  smiled;  the  old  soft  ironic  humor  laughed  still  in  his  eyes,  even  through 
the  mists  that  dimmed  them. 

"Ah!  You  thought  me  astray  in  my  ways  and  my  creeds,  you  thought 
me  a  wanderer  and  a  profitless  idler.  You  were  right,  from  your  view. 
Dignities  have  befitted  you  well:  I  would  not  have  borne  the  burden  and  heat 
of  the  ermine;  I  could  not  have  lived  unless  free.  My  mother  was  sea-born, 
you  know,  and  perished, — stifled  under  your  pomp." 

His  listener's  frame  shook  like  a  woman's.  All  the  dullness  of  long  habit 
and  of  social  eminence  was  shattered  in  him  as  a  glacier  shatters  in  its  fall. 
The  bitterness  of  this  hour  was  infinite;  and,  by  its  very  force,  burned  out 
that  canker  of  a  too  hard  scorn,  of  a  pride  too  pitiless  and  too  incredulous, 
which  so  long  had  marred  the  nobility  of  his  temper. 

His  justice,  that  he  had  deemed  so  pure,  had  proved  but  warped  opinion. 
His  vision,  that  he  had  deemed  so  clear,  had  been  but  purblind  prejudice. 
He  scorned  himself;  and  was  crushed  under  that  anguish  of  self-reproach  with 
which  he  surveyed  his  own  fallibility  and  condemned  his  own  injustice.  And 
there  was  no  atonement  possible  for  him;  he  learned  all  that  he  had  lost,  all 
that  he  had  misread,  all  that  he  had  missed,  only  in  the  moment  when  to  learn 
them  was  too  late,  only  when  they  passed  away  from  him  forever. 

"And  all  these  years  I  have  but  thieved  from  you  !  "  he  muttered.  "  All 
I  gave  you  when  we  met  were  suspicion  and  derision  !  One  look — one  accent 
— should  have  sufficed  to  me." 

"  Nay — reproach  not  yourself  thus.  What  remorse  can  there  lie  at  your 
door?  Yet  if  you  think  that  you  owe  to  me  aught — pay  it  in  one  fashion." 

"  Demand  of  me  what  you  will  !     Is  not  all  that  I  possess  your  own  ?" 

"No!  you  possess  your  will  and  your  pride — those  are  not  mine  to  bend. 
If  you  will  indeed  give  me  what  I  desire,  yield  me  these " 

"Yield  them?  You  have  killed  them!  llefore  your  life,  how  can  I  see 
any  other  thing  save  a  usurper's  fraud  and  falsehood  in  my  own  ?" 

"  Hush  !   you  were  in   ignorance.     If  you   had    known    you    would    have 
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beggared  yourself  in  an  hour,  sooner  than  have  continued  to  enjoy.  Give  me 
these— your  passions — nevertheless.  Give  me  them,  and  take  her  back  to 
your  pardon,  to  your  love,  to  your  life.  You  will  not  ?  " 

"Will  not?     I  dare  not  !  " 

"  Because  she  is  the  child  of  Coriolis  ?  " 

"  Because  she  is  faithless,  and  without  truth." 

"She  will  be  true  to  you,  and  to  you  faithful.  I  have  forgiven;  shall  not 
you  forgive  ?  " 

His  brother  was  silent:  his  face  was  hidden  on  his  hands. 

"  I  have  forgiven,"  he  who  pleaded  for  her  urged  again,  "  and  what  is  your 
wrong  to  mine  ?  " 

"  As  she  wronged  you,  so  will  she  wrong  me." 

"  Not  so:  you  have  her  love.     I  never  had  it." 

"  That  you  had  not  is  her  guilt  ?  " 

"  No.  She  loves  me  as  a  gay  child  loves — no  more.  To  you  she  gives  the 
love  no  woman  gives  save  once.  Dying  here,  I  swear  to  you  that  she  has 
purity,  and  honor,  and  a  soul  that  through  you  may  be  lifted  to  all  high  things. 
If  you  heed  not  the  shame  of  her  birth,  no  other  shame  is  on  her.  In  my 
letters  you -will  find  her  dead  husband's  witness  to  her  perfect  innocence — men, 
dying,  do  not  lie.  She  suffers,  she  is  crushed  under  brutal  humiliation;  shall 
you  also  strike  her,  now  that  she  is  prostrate  ?  Great  God  ! — how  shall  I  plead 
with  you  ?  You  tell  me  your  pride  is  broken,  and  you  resist  me  thus  ?  Look  ! 
all  her  years  through  I  have  guarded  her  from  pain,  and  found  her  joy.  Will 
you  make  my  life  a  failure  at  the  last,  because  you  will  condemn  and  put  away 
from  you  this  only  creature  that  I  love  ?  For  my  sake — not  for  hers — give  her 
your  pardon  !  I  have  forgiven, — I  ! — I  tell  you  that  you  shall  not  refuse  to 
her  what  I  have  yielded.  I  tell  you  that  you  shall  not  dare  to  judge  when  I 
already  have  declared  her  sinless  !  " 

He  lifted  himself  upon  his  arm;  his  voice  rose  strong  and  sonorous;  his 
eyes  flashed  with  the  passions  of  other  days.  He  spoke  no  more  as  a  suppliant ; 
he  spoke  as  a  sovereign  speaks,  against  whom  there  is  no  appeal. 

There  was  a  long  silence. 

Then,  at  last,  his  brother  raised  his  head  and  looked  at  him  with  one  long, 
weary,  reverent  gaze. 

"  For  your  sake  be  it,"  he  muttered,  while  his  proud  lips  trembled.  ••  1 
believe — I  will  strive  also  to  forgive." 

Tricotrin  smiled:  the  smile  of  one  victorious,  but  whose  victory  is  wrested 
from  the  grave. 

"You  have  paid  me  all  your  debt.  Be  merciful  to  her;  keep  her  in  glad- 
ness and  in  honor.  This  legacy  I  leave  you — Viva's  life." 

His  head  fell  back,  his  lungs  bled  inwardly,  exhaustion  overcame  him;  anil 
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through  the  throngs  a  loud  wail  went,  and  echoed  once  attain  through  all  the 

passage-ways,  and  over  the  close-standing  roofs;  till  its  reverberation  shook  all 
silent  inmost  places  into  sound,  and  startled  sleeping  infants  in  their  cradles, 
and  awakened  old  and  helpless  men  from  their  shivering  lethargy  by  their  dull 
hearths. 

There  were  movement  and  agitation  in  the  crowd  below;  through  them 
there  forced  her  way,  in  blind,  fierce  passage,  the  lofty,  slender  form  of  a 
woman,  who  Hew  with  swift  sure  feet  up  the  side  of  the  barricade,  and  came, 
and  th/ew  herself  beside  him  where  he  lay.  She  saw  no  other  face  than  his  in 
that  burning  glow  of  sunlight;  she  heard  no  other  sound  in  all  that  tern; 
emotion,  save  the  cry  that  he  was  dead. 

"  I  am  too  late  !  too  late  again — my  God  !  "  she  cried  in  her  delirium.  "  ( )h 
people  of  Paris  ! — have  you  no  shot,  no  steel  for  me?  What  was  I  once  among 
you  ! — a  stray  and  homeless  thing,  fed  on  his  alms,  saved  by  his  mercy,  r 
in  honor  and  in  innocence  through  him  alone.  And  I  forsook  him,  I  denied 
him,  I  was  ashamed  of  my  debt,  I  was  apostate  to  his  love.  Kill  me  with  him 
if  you  have  pity  in  you.  I  am  viler  than  the  vilest  in  your  streets  !  " 

In  her  madness,  the  truth  seemed  to  her  all  the  atonement  that  was  left; 
in  her  remorse,  the  vengeance  that  she  forced  upon  herself  was  wider,  <!• 
more  cruel,  than  any  vengeance  that   men  take  on  guilt.     There  was  a  terrible 
justice  in  h  T  expiation:— to  the  people  whom  she  had  scorned  with  all  ti 
scorn  of  her  proud   life,  from   the   childish  days  when   she   had    trodden  on  her 
vine-crown,  her  confession  and  her  humiliation  were  now  rendered. 

To  the  multitude  the  words  bore  no  meaning:  and  her  voice  was  drowoed  in 
the  moan  of  their  own  lamentation,  that  was  loud  as  the  moan  of  tin- 
he  heard,  and  his  eyelids  unclosed,  and  his  ga/.e  dwelt  on  her  in  that  speechless 
and   immeasurable  love  of  which  never  in  one  hour  of  her  life   had   she   once- 
been  worthy      until  now. 

"Viva  mini-,"  he  murmured,  in  the  old,  sweet,  familiar  phrase  of  other  days, 
"  thon  dost  wrong  to  thyself.  Thv  sins  have  been  but  a  woman's  foibl<  ' 
forgave  them  long  ago.  Truth,  is  with  thee  now,  let  it  abide  with  thee  forever. 
Where  truth  is  not,  how  shall  there  be  peace  ?  In  his  love  thou  wilt  have  no 
need  of  mine.  Have  no  memory  of  my  life  save  such  as  may  be  glad  to  thee. 
1  made  thy  happiness — once.  Remember  only  that.  I  die  content.  I  have 
saved  all  these  from  slaughter, — these  children, — they  may  yet  be  great  men, 
and  free.  Life  has  been  sweet, — all,  dod  ! — but  death  is  welcome. 
down  and  kiss  me  once — once — it  will  leave  no  shame  on  thy  lips  for  him." 

l-'or   awhile  he   rested,    motionless,    breathless,  with   his   eyes   blind    to   the 
light,  and  his  ear  hearing  no  more  the  wail  of  the  anguish  beneath  him. 

Then   suddenly   he   raised   himself  erect,  and   looked   upon  the  great,  still 
crowd  below,  and  upward  at  the  summer  .skies. 
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Earth  had  been  ever  so  fair  to  him,  and  men  so  well-beloved:  and  never 
again  would  his  sight  behold  the  greenness  of  the  summer  world,  or  the  faces 
of  his  brethren. 

"  Let  my  death  be  the  ransom  of  your  lives,"  he  cried  to  them,  while  all  the 
strength  and  sweetness  of  his  voice  returned,  and  rang  over  the  stricken  multi- 
tude. "  Keep  my  memory  in  your  hearts  a  little  while.  If  it  come  ever  between 
you  and  any  guilt,  I  shall  not  have  lived  my  life  in  vain.  You  suffer  for  me 
now  ? — ah  !  how  soon  will  you  forget  ?  Stand  back,  and  let  me  see  the  sun 
once  more — once  more:  it  is  the  smile  of  God." 

And,  looking  upward  to  the  last,  he  died. 

Over  the  whole  city  a  great  silence  fell;  and  with  that  hour  the  slaughter 
ceased.  Even  as  he  had  loved  them  in  his  life  so  in  his  death  he  saved  them. 

And  the  people  mourned,  refusing  to  be  comforted. 


THE    END    OF    "  TRICOTRIN." 
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IN   A   WINTER    CITY 

A    STORY    OF   THE    DAY. 


CHAPTER  I. 

FLORALIA  was  once  a  city  of  great  fame.  It  stands  upon  an  historical  river. 
It  is  adorned  with  all  that  the  Arts  can  create  of  beauty,  of  grace,  and  of 
majesty.  Its  chronicles  blaze  with  heroical  deeds  and  with  the  achievements 
of  genius,  (lieat  men  have  been  bred  within  its  walls,— men  so  great  that 
the  world  has  never  seen  their  like  since. 

Floralia,  in  her  liberties,  in  her  citizens,  in  her  poets  and  painters  and 
sculptors,  once  upon  a  time  had  few  rivals,  perhaps,  indeed,  no  equals  upon 
earth. 

I'.y  what  strange  irony  of  fate,  by  what  singular  cynical  caprice  of  acci- 
dent, has  this  fairest  of  cities,  with  her  time-honored  towers  lifted  to  her  ladiant 
skies,  become  the  universal  hostelry  of  cosmopolitan  fashion  and  of  fashion- 
able idleness?  Sad  vicissitudes  of  fallen  fortunes  !  —  to  such  base  uses  do  the 
greatest  come. 

It  is  BelisaritU  turned  croupier  to  a  gaming-table;  it  is  C;esar  selling  cigars 
and  newspapers;  it  is  Apelles  drawing  for  the  "Albums  pour  Hire;"  it  is  Pindar 
rhyming  the  couplets  for  "  Fleur  de  The;"  it  is  Praxiteles  designing  costumes 
for  a  calico  ball;  it  is  Phidias  forming  the  poses  of  a  ballet  ! 

Perhaps  the  mighty  ghosts  of"  mcdiieval  I'Moralia  do  walk,  sadly  and  ashamed, 
by  midnight  under  the  shadow  of  its  exquisite  piles  of  marble  and  of  stone. 
If  they  do,  nobody  sees  them;  the  cigarette-smoke  is  too  thick. 

for  the  modern  rulers  of  Floralia,  they  have  risen  elastic  and  elated  to 
the  height  of  the  situation,  and  have  done  their  best  and  uttermost  to  degrade 
their  city  into  due  accordance  with  her  present  circumstances,  and  have 
ved  as  much  as  they  dared  of  her  noble  picturesqueness  and  ancient 
ways,  and  have  tacked  on  to  her  venerable  palaces  and  graceful  towers,  stucco 
mansions  and  straight  hideous  streets,  and  staring  walls  covered  with  advertise- 
ments, and  barren  boulevards  studded  with  toy  trees  that  are  cropped  as  soon 
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as  they  presume  to  grow  a  leaf,  and  have  striven  all  they  know  to  fit  her  for 
her  fortunes,  as  her  inn-keepers,  when  they  take  an  antique  palace,  hasten  to 
fit  up  a  smoking-room,  and,  making  a  paradise  of  gas-jets  and  liqueurs,  write 
over  it,  "  II  Bar  Americano." 

It  is  considered  very  clever  to  adapt  one's  self  to  one's  fortunes;  and  if  so, 
the  rulers  of  Floralia  are  very  clever  indeed;  only  the  stucco  and  the  straight 
streets  and  the  frightful  boulevards  cost  money,  and  Floralia  has  no  money, 
and  a  very  heavy  and  terrible  debt;  and  whether  it  be  really  worth  while  to 
deface  a  most  beautiful  and  artistic  city,  and  ruin  your  nobles  and  gentry,  and 
grind  down  your  artisans  and  peasants,  and  make  your  whole  province  impov- 
erished and  ill-content,  for  the  mere  sake  of  pleasing  some  strangers  by  the 
stucco  and  the  hoardings  that  their  eyes  are  used  to  at  home, — well,  that 
perhaps  may  be  an  open  question. 

The  Lady  Hilda  Vorarlberg  had  written  thus  far  when  she  got  tired,  left  off, 
and  looked  out  of  the  window  on  to  the  mountain-boni  and  poet-hymned  rivi-r 
of  Kloralia.  She  had  an  idea  that  she  would  write  a  novel ;  she  was  always  going 
to  do  things  that  she  never  did  do. 

After  all,  they  were  not  her  own  ideas  that  she  had  written,  but  only  those 
of  a  Floralian,  the  Duca  della  Rocca,  whom  she  had  met  the  night  before.  But 
then  the  ideas  of  everybody  have  been  somebody  else's  beforehand, — Plato's, 
or  Bion's,  or  Theophrastus's,  or  your  favorite  newspaper's;  and  the  Lady  Hilda, 
although  she  had  been  but  two  days  in  the  Winter  City,  had  already  in  her  first 
drive  shuddered  at  the  stucco  and  the  hoardings,  and  shivered  at  the  boule- 
vards and  the  little  shaven  trees.  For  she  was  a. person  of  very  refined  and 
fastidious  taste,  and  did  really  know  something  about  the  arts,  and  such 
persons  suffer  very  acutely  from  what  the  peculiar  mind  of  your  modern 
municipalities  calls,  in  its  innocence,  "  improvements." 

The  Lady  Hilda  had  been  to  a  reception,  too,  the  night  before,  and  had 
gone  with  the  preconceived  conviction  that  a  certain  illustrious  Sovereign  had 
not  been  far  wrong  when  she  had  called  Floralia  the  Botany  Bay  of  modern 
society;  but  then  the  Lady  Hilda  was  easily  bored,  and  not  easily  pleased,  and 
liked  very  few  things,  almost  none:  she  liked  her  horses,  she  liked  M.  Worth. 
she  liked  bric-a-brac,  she  liked  her  brother,  Lord  Clairvaux,  and,  when  she 
came  to  think  of  it — well,  that  was  really  all. 

The  Lady  Hilda  was  a  beautiful  woman,  and  knew  it;  she  was  dressed  in 
the  height  of  fashion, — i.e.,  like  a  mediaeval  saint  out  of  a  picture;  her  velvet 
robe  clung  close  to  her,  and  her  gold  belt,  with  its  chains  and  pouch  and 
fittings,  would  not  have  disgraced  Cellini's  own  working;  her  hair  was  in  a  cloud 
in  front  and  in  a  club  behind;  her  figure  was  perfect:  M.  Worth,  who  is  accus- 
tomed to  furnish  figures  as  well  as  clothes,  had  a  great  reverence  for  her;  in 
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her,  Nature,  of  whom  generally  speaking  he  is  disposed  to  think  very  poorly, 
did  not  need  his  assistance;  he  thought  it  extraordinary,  but,  as  he  could  not 
improve  her  in  that  respect,  he  had  to  be  content  with  draping  Perfection, 
which  he  did  to  perfection  of  course. 

Her  face  also  was  left  to  nature,  in  a  very  blainable  degree  for  a  woman  of 
fashion.  Her  friends  argued  to  her  that  any  woman,  however  fair  a  skin  she- 
might  have,  must  look  washed  out  without  enamel  or  rouge  at  the  least.  I'.ut 
the  Lady  Hilda,  conscious  of  her  own  delicate  bloom,  was  obdurate  on  the 
]X)int. 

"  I  would  rather  look  washed  out  than  caked  over,"  she  would  reply;  which 
was  cruel,  but  conclusive.  So  she  went  into  the  world  without  painting,  and 
made  them  all  look  beside  her  as  if  they  had  come  out  of  a  comic  opera. 

In  everything  else  she  was,  however,  as  artificial  as  became  her  sex,  her 
station,  and  her  century. 

She  was  a  very  fortunate  woman;  at  least  society  always  said   so.     The 
Clairvaux  people  were  very  terribly  poor,  though  very  noble  and  mighty.     She 
had  been  married  at  sixtoen,  immediately  on  her  presentation,  to  a  great  Kuro- 
pean  capitalist  of  nondescript  nationality,  who  had  made  an  enormous   fortune 
upon  the  stock  exchanges  in  ways  that  were  never  inquired  into,  and  tin- 
tleman,  whose  wealth  was  as  solid   as   it  sounded   fabulous,  hail   had  the 
taste  to  die  in  the  first  months  of  their  wedded  life,  leaving  her  fifty  thousand 
a  year,  and  bequeathing  the  rest  of  his  money  to  the  Prince  Imperial.     Pic-sides 
her  large  income,  she  had  the  biggest  jewels,  the  choicest  horses,  the  hand^ 
house  in  London,  the  prettiest  hotel  in  Paris,  etc.,  etc.,  etc. ;  and  she  could  very 
well  afford  to  have  a  fresh  toilette  a  day  from  her  friend  Worth  if  she  chose. 
Very  often  she  did  choose.     "What  a  lucky  creature  !"  said  every  other  woman; 
and  so  she  was.      But  she  would  have  been  still  more  so  had  she  not  been  quite 
so  much  bored.      Boredom  is  the  ill-natured  pebble  that  always  7.'/7/ get  in  the 
golden  slipper  of  the  pilgrim  of  pleasure. 

The  Lady  Hilda  looked  out  of  the  window  and  found  it  raining  heavily. 
When  the  sky  of  Floralia  does  rain,  it  does  it  thoroughly,  and  gets  the  disa- 
greeable duty  over,  which  is  much  more  merciful  to  mankind  than  the  perpetual 
drixzle  and  dripping  of  Scotland,  Ireland,  Wales,  or  Middlesex.  It  was  the 
rain  that  had  made  her  almost  inclined  to  think  she  would  write  a  novel;  she 
was  so  tired  of  reading  them. 

She  countermanded  her  carriage,  had  some  more  wood  thrown  on  the  fire, 
and  felt  disposed  to  regret  that  she  had  decided  to  winter  here.  She  i 
all  her  bibelots,  and  all  the  wonderful  shades  and  graces  of  color  with  which  her 
own  houses  were  made  as  rich  yet  as  subdued  in  tone  as  any  old  cloisonne 
enamel.  She  had  the  finest  rooms,  here,  in  a  hotel  which  had  been  the  old 
palace  of  Murat;  and  she  had  sent  for  flowers  to  fill  every  nook  and  corner  of 
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them,  an  order  which  Floralia  will  execute  for  as  many  francs  as  any  other  city 
would  ask  in  napoleons. 

But  there  is  always  a  nakedness  and  a  gaudiness  in  the  finest  suites  of  any 
hotel;  and  the  Lady  Hilda,  though  she  had  educated  little  else,  had  so  educated 
her  eyes  and  her  taste  that  a  criard  bit  of  furniture  hurt  her  as  the  grating  of 
a  false  quantity  hurts  a  scholar.  She  knew  the  value  of  grays  and  creams  and 
lavenders  and  olive  greens  and  pale  sea  blues  and  dead  gold  and  Oriental  blend- 
ings.  She  had  to  seat  herself  now  in  an  arm-chair  that  was  of  a  brightness  and 
newness  in  magenta  brocade  that  made  her  close  her  eyelids  involuntarily  to 
avoid  the  horror  of  it,  as  she  took  up  some  letters  from  female  friends  and  won- 
dered why  they  wrote  them,  and  took  up  a  tale  of  Zola's  and  threw  it  aside  in 
disgust,  and  began  to  think  that  she  would  go  to  Algeria,  since  her  doctors 
had  agreed  that  her  lungs  would  not  bear  the  cold  of  Paris  this  winter. 

Only  there  was  no  art  in  Algeria,  and  there  was  plenty  in  Floralia,  present 
and  traditional,  and,  so  far  as  a  woman  of  fashion  can  demean  herself  to  think 
seriously  of  anything  beyond  dress  and  rivalry,  she  had  in  a  way  studied  art  of 
all  kind,  languidly  indeed  and  perhaps  superficially,  but  still  with  some  true 
understanding  of  it;  for,  although  she  had  done  her  best,  as  became  a  fe mm c 
comme  il  faitt,  to  stifle  the  intelligence  she  had  been  created  with,  she  yet 
had  moments  in  which  M.  Worth  did  not  seem  Jehovah,  and  in  which  Society 
scarcely  appeared  the  Alpha  and  Omega  of  human  existence,  as  of  course 
they  did  to  her  when  she  was  in  her  right  frame  of  mind. 

"I  shall  go  to  Algeria  or  Rome,"  she  said  to  herself:  it  rained  pitilessly, 
hiding  even  the  bridges  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  river;  she  had  a  dreadful 
magenta-colored  chair,  and  the  window-curtains  were  scarlet;  the  letters  were 
on  thin  foreign  paper  and  crossed;  the  book  was  unreadable;  at  luncheon  they 
had  given  her  horrible  soup  and  a  vol-au-vent  that  for  all  flavor  it  possessed 
might  have  been  made  of  acorns,  ship-biscuit,  and  shalots;  and  she  had  just 
heard  that  her  cousin  the  Countess  de  Caviare,  whom  she  never  approved  of, 
and  who  always  borrowed  money  of  her,  was  coming  also  to  the  Hotel  Murat. 
It  was  not  wonderful  that  she  settled  in  her  own  mind  to  leave  Floralia  as  soon 
as  she  had  come  to  it. 

It  was  four  o'clock. 

She  thought  she  would  send  round  to  the  bric-a-brac  dealers'  and  tell  them 
to  bring  her  what  china  and  enamels  and  things  they  hail  in  their  shops  for  her 
to  look  at;  little  that  is  worth  having  ever  comes  into  the  market  in  these 
days,  save  when  private  collections  are  publicly  sold;  she  knew  the  Hotel 
Drouot  and  Christie  and  Mansom's  too  well  not  to  know  that:  still,  it  would  be 
something  to  do. 

Her  hand  was  on  the  bell  when  one  of  her  servants  entered.     He  had  a 
card  on  a  salver. 
6-17 
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"  Docs  Madame  receive  ?"  he  asked,  in  some  trepidation,  for  do  what  her 
servants  might  they  generally  did  wrong;  when  they  obeyed  her  she  had  almost 
invariably  changed  her  mind  before  her  command  could  be  executed,  and 
when  they  did  not  obey  her,  then  the  Clairvaux  blood,  which  was  crossed  with 
French  and  Russian,  and  had  been  Norman  to  begin  with,  made  itself  felt  in 
her  usually  tranquil  veins. 

She  glanced  at  the  card.     It  might  be  a  bric-a-brac  dealer's. 

On  it  was  written  "Duca  della  Rocca."  She  paused  doubtfully  some 
moments. 

"  It  is  raining  very  hard,"  she  thought;  then  gave  a  sign  of  assent. 

K  very  body  wearied  her  after  ten  minutes;  still,  when  it  was  raining  so 
hard 
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"Tm.Y  SAY,"  the  great  assassin  who  slays  as  many  thousands  as  ever  did 
plague  or  cholera,  drink  or  warfare;  "they  say,"  the  thief  of  reputation,  who 
.  with  stealthy  step  and  coward's  mask,  to  filch  good  names  away  in  the 
(.lead  dark  of  irresponsible  calumny;  "they  say,"  a  giant  murderer,  iron-gloved 
to  slay  you,  a  fleet,  elusive,  vaporous  will-o'-the-wisp  when  you  would  seize  and 
choke  it;  "they  say,"  mighty  Thug  though  it  be  which  strangles  from  behind 
the  purest  victim,  had  not  been  ever  known  to  touch  the  Lady  Hilda. 

She  seemed  very  passionless  and  cold;  and  no  one  ever  whispered  that  she 
was  not  what  she  seemed.  Possibly  she  enjoyed  so  unusual  an  immunity,  first, 
because  she  was  so  very  rich;  secondly,  because  she  had  many  male  relations; 
thirdly,  because  women,  whilst  they  envied,  were  afraid  of  her.  Anyway,  her 
name  was  altogether  without  reproach;  the  only  defect  to  be  found  in  her  in 
the  estimate  of  many  of  her  adorers. 

Married  without  any  wish  of  her  own  being  consulted,  and  left  so  soon 
afterwards  mistress  of  herself  and  of  very  large  wealth,  she  had  remained 
altogether  indifferent  and  insensible  to  all  forms  of  love.  Other  women  fell  in 
love  in  all  sorts  of  ways,  feebly  or  forcibly,  according  to  their  natures,  but  she 

The  passions  she  excited  broke  against  her  serene  contempt,  like  surf  on  a 
rocky  shore.  She  was  the  despair  of  all  the  "  Incurs  des  femmes  "  of  Kurope. 

"  Le  Mieux  est  1'ennemi  du  bien,"  she  said  to  her  brother  once,  when  she 
had  refused  the  hereditary  Prince  of  Deutschland;  "  I  can  do  exactly  as  I  like; 
1  have  everything  I  want;  I  can  follow  all  my  own  whims;  I  am  perfectly  happy; 
why  ever  should  I  alter  all  this?  What  could  any  man  ever  offer  me  that 
would  be  better?" 
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Lord  Clairvauxwas  obliged  to  grumble  that  he  did  not  know  what  any  man 
could. 

"  Unless  you  were  to  care  for  the  man,"  he  muttered,  shamefacedly. 

"  Oh  ! — h  ! — h  !  "  said  the  Lady  Hilda,  with  the  most  prolonged  delicate 
and  eloquent  interjection  of  amazed  scorn. 

Lord  Clairvaux  felt  that  he  ha£  been  as  silly  and  rustic  as  if  he  were  a 
ploughboy.  He  was  an  affectionate  creature  himself,  in  character  very  like 
a  Newfoundland  dog,  and  had  none  of  his  sister's  talent  and  temperament;  he 
loved  her  dearly,  but  he  was  always  a  little  afraid  of  her. 

"  Hilda  don't  say  much  to  you,  but  she  just  gives  you  a  look,  and  don't 
you  sink  into  your  shoes  ! "  he  said  once  to  a  friend. 

He  stood  six  feet  three  without  the  shoes,  to  whose  level  her  single  glance 
could  so  pathetically  reduce  him. 

But,  except  before  herself,  Lord  Clairvaux,  in  his  shoes  or  out  of  them, 
was  the  bravest  and  frankest  gentleman  that  ever  walked  the  earth;  and  the 
universal  recollection  of  him  and  of  his  unhesitating  habit  of  "  setting  things 
straight "  probably  kept  so  in  awe  the  calumny-makers  that  he  produced  the 
miracle  of  a  woman  who  actually  was  blameless  getting  the  credit  of  being  so. 
Usually  snow  is  deemed  black,  and  coal  is  called  swans'-down,  with  that 
refreshing  habit  of  contrariety  which  alone  saves  society  from  stagnation. 

It  never  occurred  to  her  what  a  tower  of  strength  for  her  honor  was  that 
good-looking,  good-tempered,  stupid,  big  brother  of  hers,  who  could  not  spell 
a  trisyllable  were  it  ever  so,  and  was  only  learned  in  racing-stock  and  grey- 
hound pedigrees;  but  she  was  fond  of  him  in  a  cool  and  careless  way,  as  she 
might  have  been  of  a  big  dog,  and  was  prodigal  in  gifts  to  him  of  great  winners 
and  brood  mares. 

She  never  went  to  stay  with  him  at  Broomsden;  she  disliked  his  wife,  her 
sister-in-law,  and  she  was  always  bored  to  death  in  English  country-houses, 
where  the  men  were  out  shooting  all  day,  and  half  asleep  all  the  evening.  The 
country  people,  the  salt  of  the  earth  in  their  own  eyes,  were  infinitesimal  as 
ants  in  hers.  She  detested  drives  in  pony-carriages,  humdrum  chitchat,  and 
afternoon  tea  in  the  library;  she  did  not  care  in  the  least  who  had  bagged  how 
many  brace;  the  details  of  fast  runs  with  hounds  were  as  horribly  tiresome  to 
her  as  the  boys  home  from  Eton;  and  she  would  rather  have  gone  a  pilgrimage 
to  Lourdes  than  have  descended  to  the  ball,  where  all  sorts  of  nondescripts 
had  to  be  asked,  and  the  dresses  positively  haunted  her  like  ghosts. 

Five  years  before,  at  Broomsden,  she  had  taken  up  her  candlestick  after 
three  nights  of  unutterable  boredom  between  her  sister-in-law  and  a  fat  duch- 
ess, and  had  mentally  vowed  never  to  return  there.  The  vow  she  had  kept, 
and  she  had  always  seen  Clairvaux  in  Paris,  in  London,  in  I'.aden,— anywhere 
rather  than  in  the  home  of  their  childhood,  towards  which  she  had  no  tender- 
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ness  of  sentiment,  but  merely  recollections  of  the  fierce  tyrannies  of  many 
Cierman  governesses. 

She  would  often  buy  him  a  colt  out  of  the  I -arrange  or  Lafitte  stables,  and 
always  send  half  Boissier's  and  Siraudin's  shops  to  his  children  at  Christmas- 
time. That  done,  she  considered  nothing  more  could  be  expected  of  her;  it 
was  certainly  not  necessary  that  she  should  bore  herself. 

To  spend  money  was  an  easy  undemonstrative  manner  of  acknowledging 
the  ties  of  nature,  which  pleased  and  suited  her.  Perhaps  she  would  have 
been  capable  of  showing  her  affection  in  nobler  and  more  self-sacrificing  ways: 
but  then  there  was  nothing  in  her  circumstances  to  call  for  that  kind  of  thing; 
no  trouble  ever  came  nigh  her;  and  the  chariot  of  her  life  rolled  as  smoothly 
as  her  own  victoria  d  hit  it  ressorts. 

For  the  ten  years  of  her  womanhood  the  Lady  Hilda  had  had  the  command 
of  immense  wealth.  Anything  short  of  that  seemed  to  her  abject  poverty. 
She  could  theorize  about  making  herself  into  (livu/e  or  Gainsborough  pictures 
in  serge  or  dimity;  but,  in  fact,  she  could  not  imagine  herself  without  all  the 
black  sables  and  silver  fox,  the  velvets  and  silks,  the  diamonds  and  emeralds, 
the  embroideries  and  laces,  that  made  her  a  thing  which  Titian  would  have 
worshipped. 

She  could  not  imagine  herself  for  an  instant  without  power  of  limit" 
mand,  limitless  caprice,  ceaseless  indulgence,  boundless  patronage,  and  all  the 
gratifications  of  whim  and  will  which  go  with  the  possession  of  a  great  fortune 
and  the  enjoyment  of  an  entire  irresponsibility. 

She  was  bored  and  annoyed  very  often  indeed  because  Pleasure  is  not  as 
inventive  a  god  as  he  ought  to  be,  and  his  catalogue  is  very  soon  run  through; 
but  it  never  by  any  chance  occurred  to  her  that  it  might  be  her  money  which 
bored  her. 

When,  on  a  very  dreary  day  early  in  November,  Lady  Hilda,  known  by 
repute  all  over  Europe  as  the  proudest,  handsomest,  coldest  woman  in  the  world, 
and  famous  as  an  eUgante  in  every  fashionable  city,  arrived  at  the  Hotel 
Murat,  in  the  town  of  Kloralia,  and  it  was  known  that  she  had  come  to  establish 
herself  there  for  the  winter  (unless,  indeed,  she  changed  her  mind,  which  was 
probable),  the  stir  in  the  city  was  extraordinary.  Shr  brought  with  her  s 
servants,  several  carriage-horses,  immense  jewel-cases,  and  a  pug  dog.  She 
was  the  great  arrival  of  the  season. 

There  was  a  Grand  Duchess  of  Dresden,  indeed,  who  came  at  the  same 
time,  but  she  brought  no  horses;  she  hired  her  coupi  from  a  livery-stable,  and 
her  star,  notwithstanding  its  royalty,  paled  in  proportion.  15csides,  the  (irand 
Duchess  was  a  very  little,  shabby,  insignificant  person,  who  wore  black  stuff 
dresses  and  a  wig  without  any  art  in  it.  Sin;  was  music-mad,  and  Wagner  was 
her  prophet.  The  Club  took  no  account  of  her. 
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There  is  a  club  in  Floralia,  nay,  it  is  the  Club, — all  other  clubs  being  for 
purposes  gymnastic,  patriotic,  theatric,  or  political,  and  out  of  society  altogether. 

The  Club  is  very  fond  of  black-balling,  and  gives  very  odd  reasons  for 
doing  so,  instead  of  the  simple  and  true  one,  that  it  wants  to  keep  itself  to  itself. 
It  has  been  known  to  object  to  one  man  because  his  hair  curled,  and  to  another 
because  he  was  the  son  of  a  king,  and  to  another  because  his  boots  were  not 
made  in  Paris.  Be  its  reasons,  however,  good,  bad,  or  indifferent,  it  pleases 
itself;  by  its  fiat  newly-arrived  women  are  exalted  to  the  empyrean  or  perish 
in  obscurity,  and  its  members  are  the  cream  of  masculine  Floralia,  and  spend 
all  fine  afternoons  on  the  steps  and  the  pavement,  blocking  up  the  passage-way 
in  the  chief  street,  and  criticising  all  equipages  and  their  occupants. 

When  the  Lady  Hilda's  victoria,  with  the  'two  blacks,  and  the  white  and 
black  liveries,  swept  past  the  Club,  there  was  a  great  stir  in  these  philosophers 
of  the  stones.  Most  knew  her  by  sight  very  well;  two  or  three  knew  her  per- 
sonally, and  these  fortunate  few,  who  had  the  privilege  to .  raise  their  hats  as 
that  carriage  went  by,  rose  immediately  in  the  esteem  of  their  fellows. 

"Je  n'ai  jamais  rien  connu  de  si  epatante,"  said  the  French  DucdeSt.  Louis, 
who  belongs  to  a  past  generation,  but  is  much  more  charming  and  witty  than 
anything  to  be  found  in  the  present  one. 

"  Twelve  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  francs  a  year,"  murmured  the  Marchese 
Sampierdareno,  with  a  sigh.  He  was  married  himself. 

"  Here  is  your  '  affaire,'  Paolo,"  said  Don  Carlo  Maremtna  to  a  man  next 
him. 

The  Duca  della  Rocca,  to  whom  he  spoke,  stroked  his  moustache,  and 
smiled  a  little. 

"She  is  a  very  beautiful  person,"  he  answered;  "I  have  seen  her  before  at 
the  Tuileries  and  at  Trouville,  but  I  do  not  know  her  at  all.  I  was  never 
presented." 

"That  will  arrange  itself  easily,"  said  the  Due  de  St.  Louis,  who  was  one 
of  those  who  had  raised  their  hats;  "  Maremma  is  perfectly  right;  it  is  in  every 
way  the  very  thing  for  you.  Moi,  je  m'en  charge." 

The  Duca  della  Rocca  shrugged  his  shoulders  a  very  little,  and  lighted  a 
fresh  cigar.  But  his  face  grew  grave,  and  he  looked  thoughtfully  after  the 
black  horses  and  the  white  and  black  liveries. 

At  the  English  reception  that  night,  which  the  Lady  Hilda  disdainfully 
likened  in  her  own  mind  to  a  penal  settlement,  M.  de  St.  Louis,  whom  she  knew 
very  well,  begged  to  be  permitted  to  present  to  her  his  friend  the  Duca  della 
Rocca. 

She  was  dressed  like  a  mediaeval  saint  of  a  morning;   at  night  she  \\ 
mediaeval  princess. 

She  had   feuille-morte  velvet  slashed  with  the  palest  of  ambers;   a  high 
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f raise;  sleeves  of  the  Renaissance;  pointed  shoes,  and  a  great  many  jewels. 
Delia  Rocca  thought  she  might  have  stepped  down  out  of  a  Giorgione  canvas, 
and  ventured  to  tell  her  so.  He  gave  her  the  carte  du  pays  of  the  penal 
settlement  around  her,  and  talked  to  her  more  seriously  for  some  considerable 
time.  Himself  and  the  Due  de  St.  Louis 'were  the  only  people  she  deigned  to 
take  any  notice  of;  and  she  went  away  in  an  hour,  or  rather  less,  leaving  a  kind 
of  flame  from  her  many  jewels  behind  her,  and  a  frozen  sense  of  despair  in  the 
hearts  of  the  women,  who  had  watched  her,  appalled  yet  fascinated. 

"Mais  quelle  femme  impossible  !  "  said  Delia   Rocca,  as  he  went  out  into 
the  night  air. 

"  Impossible  !  mais  comment  done  ?  "  said  the  Due  de  St.  Louis,  with  vivacity 
and  some  anger. 

The  Due  de  St.  Louis  worshipped  her,  as  every  year  of  his  life  he  worshipped 
three  hundred  and  sixty-five  ladies. 

"  Impossible  !  "  echoed  Delia  Rocca,  with  a  cigar  in  his  mouth. 

Nevertheless,  the  next  day,  when  the  rain  was  falling  in  such  torrents  that 
no  female  creature  was  likely  to  be  anywhere  but  before  her  fire,  he  called  at 
the  Hotel  Murat,  and  inquired  if  Miladi  were  visible,  and,  being  admit! 
better  than  nothing,  as  she  would  have  admitted  the  bric-a-brac  man,  followed 
the  servant  up-stairs,  and  walked  into  an  atmosphere  scented  with  some  three 
hundred  pots  of  tea-roses,  lilies  of  the  valley,  and  hothouse  heliotrope. 

"Ah,  ah  !  you  have  been  to  see  her.     Quite  right,"  said  the   Due  de  St. 
Louis,  meeting  him  as  he  came  down  the  steps  of  the  hotel  in  the  rain,  when  it 
was  half-past  five  by  the  clock.     "  I  am  going  also  so  soon  as  I  have  seen 
Sal vareo  at  the  Club  about  the  theatricals;  it  will  not  take  me  a  moment,    i 
my  cab:  you  are  going  there  too  ?    How  is  Miladi  ?    You  found  her  charming  ?  " 

"She  was  in  a  very  bad  humor,"  replied  Delia  Rocca,  closing  the  cab  door 
on  himself. 

"The  more  interesting  for  you  to  put  her  in  a  good  one." 

"Would  either  good  or  bad  last  ten  minutes? — you  know  her:  I  do  not, 
but  I  should  doubt  it." 

The  Due  arranged  the  fur  collar  of  his  coat. 

"  She  is  a  woman,  and  rich;  too  rich,  if  one  can  say  so.     Of  course  she  has 
her  caprices " 

I  ><-lla  Rocca  shrugged  his  shoulders. 
-he  is  very  handsome.     But  she  does  not  interest  me." 

The  Due  smiled,  and  glanced  at  him. 

••Then  you  probably  interested  her.     It  is  much  better  you   should  not  be 
interested.     Men  who  are  interested  may  blunder." 

"She  is  vain, — she  is  selfish, — she   is  arrogant,"  said   Delia  Rocca,  with 
decision. 
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"  Oh  ho  ! — all  that  you  find  out  already  ?  You  did  not  amuse  her 
iong  ? " 

"  C'est  une  femme  exageree  en  tout,"  pursued  Delia  Rocca,  disregarding. 

"  No  !  Exaggeration  is  vulgar, — is  bad  taste.  Her  taste  is  excellent, — 
unexceptionable " 

"  Exageree  en  tout !  "  repeated  Delia  Rocca,  with  much  emphasis.  "  Dress, 
— jewels, — habits, — temper, — everything.  She  had  three  hundred  pots  of 
flowers  in  her  room  !  " 

"  Flower-pots,  pooh  ! that  is  Engish.  It  is  very  odd,"  pursued  the 

Due,  pensively,  "  but  they  really  do  like  the  smell  of  flowers." 

"Only  because  they  cost  so  much  to  rear  in  their  fogs.  If  they  were 
common  as  with  us,  they  would  throw  them  out  of  the  window  as  we  do." 

"  Nevertheless,  send  her  three  hundred  pots  more.  II  faut  commencer  la 
cour,  mon  cher." 

Delia  Rocca  looked  out  into  the  rain. 

"  I  have  no  inclination;  I  dislike  a  woman  of  the  world." 

The  Due  chuckled  a  little. 

"Ah,  ah  !  since  when,  caro  mio?" 

"There  is  no  simplicity;  there  is  no  innocence;  there  is  no  sincerity " 

"Bah  !."  said  the  Due,  with  much  disdain;  "I  do  not  know  where  you 
have  got  those  new  ideas,  nor  do  I  think  they  are  your  own  at  all.  Have  you 
fallen  in  love  with  a  'jeune  Mees '  with  apple-red  cheeks  and  sweetmeats  in 
her  pocket?  Simplicity, — innocence, — sincerity.  Very  pretty.  Our  old  friend 
of  a  million  vaudevilles,  L' Ingenue.  We  all  know  her.  What  is  she  in  real 
truth?— A  swaddled  bundle  of  Ignorance.  Cut  the  swaddling-band — ugh! 
and  Ignorance  flies  to  Knowledge  as  Eve  did,  only  Ignorance  does  not  want  to 
know  good  and  evil:  the  evil  contents  her:  she  stops  short  at  that.  Yes,  yes, 
LTngenue  will  marry  you  that  she  may  read  Zola  and  Belot;  that  she  may  go 
to  La  Biche  au  Bois;  that  she  may  smoke  cigars  with  young  men;  that  she 
may  have  her  dresses  cut  half-way  down  her  spine;  that  she  may  romp  like  a 
half-drunk  harlot  in  all  the  cotillons  of  the  year  !  Whereas  your  woman  of 
the  world,  if  well  chosen " 

"  Will  have  done  all  these  things  beforehand  at  some  one  else's  expense, 
and  will  have  tired  of  them, — or  not  have  tired;  of  the  display  of  spine  and  of 
the  cotillon  she  will  certainly  never  have  tired  unless  she  be  fifty " 

"  That  is  not  precisely  what  I  mean,"  said  the  Due,  caressing  his  small 
white  moustache.  "No;  I  said  well  chosen, — well  chosen.  What  it  can  matter 
to  you  whether  your  wife  smokes  with  young  men,  or  reads  bad  novels,  or 
romps  till  breakfast,  I  do  not  see  myself.  There  is  a  natural  destiny  for 
husbands.  The  unwise  fret  over  it,  the  wise  profit  by  it.  But,  considering 
that  you  dislike  these  things  in  your  own  wife,  however  much  you  like  and 
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admire  them  in  the  wives  of  other  persons,  I  would  still  say,  avoid  our  friend 

of  a  million  vaudevilles, — la  petite  Mees  de  seize  ans.     Ignorance  is  not  inno- 

;  it  is  a  great  mistake  to  suppose  that  it  even  secures  it.     Your  Mees 

would  sei/.e  Helot  and  /ola  a  la  reveille  des  noces .  Miladi,  yonder,  for 

instance,  when  they  come  to  her  from  her  bookseller's,  throws  them  aside, 
unread -" 

"  There  was  a  book  of  Zola's  on  her  table  to-day " 

••  1  would  bet  ten  thousand  francs  that  she  had  not  gone  beyond  the  title- 
interruptcd  the  Due,  with  petulance.  "  TASTE,  mon  cher  Delia  Rocca, 
is  the  only  sure  guarantee  in  these  matters.  Women,  believe  me,  never  have 
any  principle.  Principle  is  a  backbone,  and  no  woman — except  bodily — ever 
-ses  any  backbone.  Their  priests  and  their  teachers  and  their  mothers 
fill  them  with  doctrines  and  conventionalities, — all  mere  things  of  word  and 
wind.  No  woman  has  any  settled  principles;  if  she  have  any  vague  ones,  it  is 
the  uttermost  she  ever  reaches,  and  those  can  always  be  overturned  by  any  man 
who  has  any  influence  over  her.  But  taste  is  another  matter  altogether.  A 
woman  whose  taste  is  excellent  is  preserved  from  all  eccentricities  and  most 
follies.  You  never  see  a  woman  of  good  sense  ajffic/ier  her  improprieties  or 
advertise  her  liaisons  as  women  of  vulgarity  do.  Nay,  if  her  taste  be  perfect, 
though  she  have  weaknesses,  1  doubt  if  she  will  ever  have  vices.  Vice  will 
seem  to  her  like  a  gaudy  color,  or  too  much  gold  braid,  or  very  large  plaids, 
or  buttons  as  big  as  saucers,  or  anything  else  such  as  vulgar  women  like. 
Fastidiousness,  at  any  rate,  is  very  good  postiche  for  modesty:  it  is  always 
decent,  it  can  never  be  coarse,  (iood  taste,  inherent  and  ingrained,  natural 
and  cultivated,  cannot  alter.  Principles — ouf  ! — they  go  on  and  off  like  a  slip- 
per; but  good  taste  is  indestructible;  it  is  a  compass  that  never  errs.  If  your 
wife  have  it — well,  it  is  possible  she  may  be  false  to  you;  she  is  human, 
she  is  feminine;  but  she  will  never  make  you  ridiculous,  she  will  never  com- 
promise you,  and  she  will  not  romp  in  a  cotillon  till  the  morning  sun  shows 
the  paint  on  her  face  washed  away  in  the  rain  of  her  perspiration.  Virtue  is, 
after  all,  as  Mine,  de  Montespan  said,  line  chose  tout  purement  geographique. 
It  varies  with  the  hemisphere  like  the  human  skin  and  the  human  hair;  what  is 
vile  in  one  latitude  is  harmless  in  another.  No  philosophic  person  can  put 
any  trust  in  a  thing  which  merely  depends  upon  climate;  but  (iood  Taste " 

The  cab  stopped  at  the  Club,  and  the  Due  in  his  disquisition. 

••  Va  faire  la  cour,"  he  said,  paternally,  to  his  companion  as  they  went 
through  the  doors  of  their  Cercle.  "  I  can  assure  you,  mon  cher,  that  the  taste 
of  Miladi  i>  perfect." 

••  In  dress,  pel  ha;  'ted  Delia  Rocca. 

"  In  everything.      Va  faire  la  cour." 

Paolo,  Duca  della  Rocca,  was  a  very  handsome  man,  of  the  finest  and  the 
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most  delicate  type  of  beauty;  he  was  very  tall,  and  he  carried  himself  with 
stateliness  and  grace;  his  face  was  grave,  pensive,  and  poetic;  in  the  largest 
assembly  people  who  were  strangers  to  him  always  looked  at  him,  and  asked, 
"  Who  is  that  ? " 

He  was  the  head  of  a  family,  very  ancient  and  distinguished,  but  very 
impoverished;  in  wars  and  civil  war  all  their  possessions  had  drifted  away  from 
them  piece  by  piece:  hence  he  was  a  great  noble  on  a  slender  pittance.  It  had 
always  been  said  to  him,  and  of  him,  as  a  matter  of  course,  that  he  would 
mend  his  position  by  espousing  a  large  fortune,  and  he  had  been  brought  up 
to  regard  such  a  transaction  in  the  light  of  a  painful  but  inevitable  destiny. 

But,  although  he  was  now  thirty-eight  years  of  age,  he  had  never  seen, 
among  the  many  young  persons  pointed  out  to  him  as  possessing  millions,  any 
one  to  whom  he  could  prevail  upon  himself  to  sell  his  old  name  and  title. 

The  Great  Republic  inspires,  as  it  is  well  known,  a  passion  for  social  and 
titular  distinctions  in  its  enterprising  sons  and  daughters,  which  is,  to  the 
original  flunkeyism  of  the  mother  country,  as  a  Gloire  de  Dijon  to  a  dog-rose, 
as  a  Reine  Claude  to  a  common  blue  plum.  Nor  are  the  pretty  virgins  whom 
the  Atlantic  wafts  across  in  any  way  afflicted  with  delicacy  or  hesitation  if  they 
can  but  see  their  way  to  getting  what  they  want;  and  they  strike  the  bargain, 
or  their  mothers  do  so  for  them,  with  a  cynical  candor  as  to  their  object  which 
would  almost  stagger  the  manager  of  a  Bureau  de  Manage. 

Many  and  various  were  the  gold-laden  damsels  of  the  West  who  weiv 
offered,  or  offered  themselves,  to  him.  But  he  could  not  induce  himself;  his 
pride,  or  his  taste,  or  his  hereditary  instincts,  were  too  strong  for  him  tabe  able 
to  ally  himself  with  rag-  and  bone-merchants  from  New  York,  or  oil -strikers 
from  Pennsylvania,  or  speculators  from  Wall  Street. 

No  doubt  it  was  very  weak  of  him;  a  dozen  men  of  the  great  old  races  of 
Europe  married  thus  every  year;  but  Paolo  della  Rocca  loved  his  name  as  a 
soldier  does  his  flag,  and  he  could  not  brave  the  idea  of  possibly  transmitting 
to  his  children  traits  and  taints  of  untraceable  or  ignoble  inherited  influences. 

Over  and  over  again  he  allowed  himself  to  be  the  subject  of  discussion 
among  those  ladies  whose  especial  pleasure  it  is  to  arrange  this  sort  of  matters; 
but  when  from  discussion  it  had  been  ready  to  pass  into  action,  he  had  always 
murmured  to  his  match-making  friend, — 

"A  little  more  time  ! — next  year." 

"  Bah  !  ce  n'est  qu'tme  affaire  de  notaire,"  said  his  special  protectress  in 
these  matters,  a  still  charming  Russian  ex-umbassudtvss,  who  constantly  win- 
tered in  Floralia,  and  who,  having  had  him  as  a  lover  when  he  was  twenty 
and  she  was  thirty,  felt  quite  a  maternal  interest  in  him  still  as  to  his  marriage 
and  prospects. 

Della  Rocca  was  too  much  a  man  of  the  world  and  of  his  country  not  to  be 
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well  aware  that  she  spoke  the  truth;  it  was  only  an  affair  for  the  notaries,  like 
any  other  barter;  still,  he  put  it  off;  it  would  have  to  be  done  one  day,  but 
there  was  no  haste, — there  would  always  be  heiresses  willing  and  eager  to 
!>(•<•< une  the  Duchess  della  Rocca,  Princess  of  Palmarola,  and  Marchioness  of 
Tuvignano,  as  his  roll  of  old  titles  ran. 

And  so  year  by  year  had  gone  by,  and  he  vaguely  imagined  that  he  would 
in  time  meet  what  he  wanted  without  any  drawbacks:  a  delusion  common  to 
every  one,  and  realized  by  no  one. 

Meanwhile,  the  life  he  led,  if  somewhat  purposeless,  was  not  disagreeable; 
being  an  Italian,  he  could  live  like  a  gentleman,  with  simplicity,  and  no 
to  conceal  his  lack  of  riches,  and  did  not  think  his  dignity  imperilled  because 
he  did  not  get  into  debt  for  the  sake  of  display;  he  would  dine  frugally  without 
thinking  himself  dishonored;  refuse  to  join  in  play  without  feeling  degraded; 
and  look  the  finest  gentleman  in  Europe  without  owing  his  tailor  a  bill. 

For  other  matters  he  was  somewhat  desxuvre.  He  had  fought,  like  most 
other  young  men  of  that  time,  in  the  campaign  of  '59,  but  the  result  disap- 
pointed him;  and  he  was  at  heart  too  honest  and  too  disdainful  to  find  any 
place  for  himself  in  that  struggle  between  cunning  and  corruption  of  which  the 
political  life  of  our  regenerated  Italy  is  at  present  composed.  liesides,  he  was 
also  too  indolent.  So  for  his  amusement  he  went  to  the  world,  and  chiefly  to 
the  world  of  great  ladies;  and  for  his  duties  made  sufficient  for  himself  out 
of  the  various  interests  of  the  neglected  old  estates  which  he  had  inherited;  for 
the  rest  he  was  a  man  of  the  world;  that  he  had  a  perfect  manner,  all  s 
knew;  whether  he  had  character  as  well,  nobody  cared;  that  he  had  a  heart  at 
all,  was  only  known  to  himself,  his  peasantry,  and  a  few  women. 


CHAPTER   III. 

THE  next  morning  the  sun  shone  brilliantly;  the  sky  was  blue;  the  wind 
was  a  very  gentle  breeze  from  the  sea;  her  breakfast  chocolate  was  well  made; 
the  tea-roses  and  the  heliotrope  almost  hid  the  magenta  furniture  and  the  gilded 
plaster  consoles  and  the  staring  mirrors.  They  had  sent  her  in  a  new  story  of 
Octave  Feuillet;  M.  de  St.  Louis  had  forwarded  her  a  new  volume  of  charming 
by  Sully  Prudhomme,  only  sold  on  the  Boulevards  two  days  before,  with 
a  note  of  such  grace  and  wit  that  it  ought  to  have  been  addressed  to  Kiysintn 
for  Mme.  de  Sevigne;  the  post  brought  her  only  one  letter,  which  announced 
that  her  brother,  Lord  Clairvaux,  would  come  thither  to  please  her,  after  the 
Newmarket  Spring  Meeting,  or  perhaps  before,  since  he  had  to  see  "  Major 
Fridolin  "  in  Paris. 
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On  the  whole,  the  next  morning  Lady  Hilda,  looking  out  of  the  hotel 
window,  decided  to  stay  in  Floralia. 

She  ordered  her  carriage  out  early,  and  drove  hither  and  thither  to  enjoy 
tranquilly  the  innumerable  treasures  of  all  the  arts  in  which  the  city  of  Floralia 
is  so  rich. 

A  Monsignore  whom  she  knew  well,  learned,  without  pedantry,  and  who 
united  the  more  vivacious  accomplishments  of  the  virtuoso  to  the  polished 
softness  of  the  churchman,  accompanied  her.  The  Clairvaux  people  from  time 
immemorial  had  been  good  Catholics. 

Lady  Hilda  for  her  part  never  troubled  her  head  about  those  things,  but 
she  thought  unbelief  was  very  bad  form,  and  that  to  throw  over  your  family 
religion  was  an  impertinence  to  your  ancestors.  Some  things  in  the  ceremo- 
nials of  her  church  grated  on  her  aesthetic  and  artistic  ideas,  but  then  these 
things  she  attributed  to  the  general  decadence  of  the  whole  age  in  taste. 

Her  Monsignore  went  home  to  luncheon  with  her,  and  made  himself  as 
agreeable  as  a  courtly  churchman  always  is  to  every,  one;  and  afterwards  she 
studied  the  Penal  Settlement  more  closely  by  calling  on  those  leaders  of 'it 
whose  cards  lay  in  a  heap  in  her  anteroom,  and  amused  herself  with  its  mind 
and  manners,  its  attributes  and  antecedents. 

"  After  all,  the  only  people  in  any  country  that  one  can  trust  one's  self  to 
know  are  the  natives  of  it,"  she  said  to  herself,  as  she  went  to  the  weekly 
"day  "  of  the  infinitely  charming  Marchesa  del  Trasimene,  nata  Da  Bolsena, 
where  she  met  Delia  Rocca  and  M.  de  St.  Louis,  as  everybody  meets  every- 
body else,  morning,  afternoon,  and  evening,  fifty  times  in  the  twenty-four  hours 
in  Floralia,  the  results  being  antipathy  or  sympathy  in  a  fatal  degree. 

In  her  gyrations  she  herself  excited  extreme  attention  and  endless  envy, 
especially  in  the  breasts  of  those  unhappy  outsiders  whom  she  termed  the 
Penal  Settlement. 

There  was  something  about  her  ! — Worth,  Pingat,  and  La  Ferriere  dressed 
the  Penal  Settlement,  or  it  said  they  did.  Carlo  Maremma  always  swore  that 
there  was  a  little  dressmaker  who  lived  opposite  his  stable  who  could  have  told 
sad  truths  about  many  of  these  Paris-born  toilettes;  but  no  doubt  Maremma 
was  wrong,  because  men  know  nothing  about  these  things,  and  are  not  aware 
that  a  practiced  eye  can  tell  the  sweep  of  Worth's  scissors  under  the  shoulder- 
blades,  as  surely  as  a  connoisseur  recognizes  the  hand  of  Boule  or  Vernis 
Martin  on  a  cabinet  or  an  etui.  At  any  rate,  the  Penal  Settlement  swore  it 
was  adorned  by  Worth,  Pingat,  and  La  Ferriere  in  all  the  glories  and  eccen- 
tricities imaginable  of  confections,  unies  and  mHangc'es,  Directoire  and  Premier 
Empire,  Juive  and  Louis  Quinze;  and  if  talking  about  a  theory  could  prove  it, 
certainly  they  proved  that  they  bore  all  Paris  on  their  persons. 

But  there  was  something  about  her — it  was  difficult  to  say  what;  perhaps  it 
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was  in  (he  tip  of  her  Pompadour  boot,  or  perhaps  it  hid  in  the  back  widths  of 
her  skirt,  or  perhaps  it  lurked  in  the  black  sable  fur  of  her  dolman, — but  a 
something  that  made  them  feel  there  was  a  gulf,  never  to  be  passed,  between 
them  and  this  world-famed  clt!gante. 

Lady  Hilda  would  have  said  her  secret  lay  in  her  always  being  just  a  quarter 
of  an  hour  in  advance  of  the  fashion.  She  was  always  the  first  person  to  be 
seen  in  what  six  weeks  afterwards  was  the  rage;  and  when  the  rage  came,  then 
Lady  Hilda  had  dropped  the  fashion.  Hence  she  was  the  perpetual  despair  of 
all  her  sex. — a  distinction  which  she  was  quite  human  enough  to  enjoy  in  a  con- 
tempt nous  sort  of  way;  as  contemptuous  of  herself  as  of  others;  for  she  had  a 
certain  vague  generosity  and  largeness  of  mind  which  lifted  her  above  mean 
and  small  emotions  in  general. 

She  had  been  steeped  in  the  world,  as  people  call  that  combination  of  ennui, 

tement,  selfishness,  fatigue,  and  glitter,  which  forms  the  various  delights  of 
modern  existence,  till  it  had  penetrated  her  through  and  through  as  a  petrifying 
stream  does  the  supple  bough  put  in  it.  But  there  were  little  corners  in  her 
mind  which  the  petrifaction  had  not  reached. 

This  morning— it  was  half-past  five  o'clock  in  a  November  afternoon,  and 
pitch  dark,  but  of  course  it  was  morning  still,  as  nobody  had  dined,  the  advent 
of  soup  and  sherry  bringing  the  only  meridian  recognized  in  society— the 
Lady  Hilda  refreshed  with  a  cup  of  tea  from  the  samovar  of  her  friend  the 
Princess  Olga  Schouvaloff,  who  came  yearly  to  her  palace  in  the  historical 
river-street  of  historical  Floralia,  and  having  been  assured  by  Princess  Olga 
that  if  they  kept  quite  among  themselves  and  never  knew  anybody  else  but 
the  Floralian  Russian  and  (ierman  nobility,  and  steadfastly  refused  to  allow 
anybody  else  to  be  presented  to  them,  Floralia  was  bearable, — nay,  even  really 
agreeable, — she  got  into  her  coupe,  and  was  driven  through  the  gloom  to  her 
hotel. 

Her  licad  servant  made  her  two  announcements: — Madame  de  Caviare  had 
arrived  that  morning,  and  hoped  to  see  her  before  dinner. 
ly  Hilda's  brows  frowned  a  little. 

The  Duca  della  Rocca  has  sent  these  flowers. 

Lady  Hilda's  eyes  smiled  a  little. 

They  were  only  some  cyclamens  fresh  from  the  country,  in  moss.     She  had 

retted  to  him  the  day  before  that  those  lovely  simple  wood  flowers  could 
not  be  found  in  florists'  shops  nor  in  flower-women's  baskets. 

After  all,  she  said  to  herself,  it  did  not  matter  that  Mila  had  come,  she  was 
silly  and  not  very  proper,  and  a  nuisance  altogether;  but  Mila  was  responsible 
for  her  own  sins,  and  sometimes  could  be  amusing.  So  the  Lady  Hilda,  in  a 
good-humored  and  serene  frame  of  mind,  crossed  the  corridor  to  the  apartments 
her  cousin  had  taken  just  opposite  to  her  own. 
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"  He  is  certainly  very  striking-looking, — like  a  Vandyke  picture,"  she 
thought  to  herself,  irrelevantly,  as  she  tapped  at  her  cousin's  door;  those 
cyclamens  had  pleased  her;  yet  she  had  left  thousands  of  the  loveliest  and 
costliest  bouquets  wither  in  her  anteroom  every  year  of  her  life,  without 
deigning  to  ask  or  heed  who  were  even  the  senders  of  them. 

"  Come  in,  if  it's  you,  dear,"  said  Madame  Mila,  ungrammatically  and 
vaguely,  in  answer  to  the  tap. 

The  Countess  de  Caviare  was  an  Englishwoman,  and  a  cousin,  one  of  the 
great  West  country  Trehillyons  whom  everybody  knows,  her  mother  having 
been  a  Clairvaux.  She  had  been  grandly  married  in  her  first  season  to  a  very 
high  and  mighty  and  almost  imperial  Russian,  himself  a  most  good-humored 
and  popular  person,  who  killed  all  his  horses  with  fast  driving,  gambled  very 
heavily,  and  never  amused  himself  anywhere  so  well  as  in  the  little  low  dan- 
cing-places round  Paris. 

Madame  Mila,  as  her  friends  always  called  her,  was  as  pretty  a  little  woman 
as  could  be  imagined,  who  enamelled  herself  to  such  perfection  that  she  had  a 
face  of  fifteen,  on  the  most  fashionable  and  wonderfully  costumed  of  bodies; 
she  was  very  fond  of  her  cousin  Hilda,  because  she  could  borrow  so  much 
money  of  her,  and  she  had  come  to  Floralia  this  winter  because  in  Paris 
there  was  a  rumor  that  she  had  cheated  at  cards, — false,  of  course,  but  still 
odious. 

If  she  had  made  a  little  pencil-mark  on  some  of  the  aces,  where  was  the 
harm  in  that  ? 

She  almost  always  played  with  the  same  people,  and  they  had  won  heaps  of 
money  of  her.  Whilst  those  horrid  creatures  in  the  city  and  on  the  bourse 
were  allowed  to  "  rig  the  market,"  and  nobody  thought  the  worse  of  them  for 
spreading  false  news  to  send  their  shares  up  or  down,  why  should  not  one  poor 
little  woman  try  to  help  on  Chance  a  little  bit  at  play  ? 

She  was  always  in  debt,  though  she  admitted  that  her  husband  allowed  her 
liberally.  She  had  eighty  thousand  francs  a  year  by  her  settlements  to  spend 
on  herself,  and  he  gave  her  another  fifty  thousand  to  do  as  she  pleased  with:  on 
the  whole,  about  one-half  what  he  allowed  to  Blanche  Souris,  of  the  Chateau- 
Gaillard  theatre. 

She  had  had  six  children:  three  were  living  and  three  were  dead;  she 
thought  herself  a  good  mother,  because  she  gave  her  wet-nurses  ever  so  many 
silk  gowns,  and  when  she  wanted  the  children  for  a  fancy  ball  or  a  drive, 
always  saw  that  they  were  faultlessly  dressed;  and,  besides,  she  always  took 
them  to  Trouville. 

She  had  never  had  any  grief  in  her  life,  except  the  loss  of  the  Second 
Empire;  and  even  that  she  got  over  when  she  found  that  flying  the  Red 
Cross  flag  had  saved  her  hotel,  without  so  much  as  a  teacup  being  broken  in 
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it,  that  MM.  Worth  anil  Offenbach  were  safe  from  all  bullets,  and  that 
society  under  the  Septennate  promised  to  be  every  bit  as  leste  as  under  the 
Empire. 

In  a  word,  Madame  Mila  was  a  type  of  the  women  of  her  time. 

The  women  who  go  semi-nude  in  an  age  which  has  begun  to  discover  that 
the  nude  in  sculpture  is  very  immoral;  who  discuss  "Tue-la"  in  a  generation 
which  decrees  Moliere  to  be  coarse,  and  Beaumont  and  Fletcher  indecent;  who 
have  the  Journal  pour  Rire  on  their  tables  in  a  day  when  no  one  who  respects 
themselves  would  name  the  Harlot's  Progress;  who  read  Gautierand  Baudelaire 
in  an  era  which  finds  "Don  Juan"  gross,  and  Shakespeare  far  too  plain;  who 
strain  all  their  energies  to  rival  Miles.  Rose  The  and  La  Petite  Boulotte  in 
everything;  who  go  shrimping  or  oyster-hunting  on  fashionable  sea-shores,  with 
their  legs  bare  to  the  knees;  who  go  to  the  mountains  with  confections,  high 
heels,  and  gold  tipped  canes,  shriek  over  their  gambling  as  the  dawn  reddens 
over  the  Alps,  and  know  no  more  of  the  glories  of  earth  and  sky,  of  sunrise 
and  sunset,  than  do  the  porcelain  pots  that  hold  their  paint,  or  the  silver  dressing- 
box  that  carries  their  hair-dye. 

Women  who  are  in  convulsions  one  day  and  on  the  top  of  a  drag  the  next; 
who  are  in  hysterics  for  their  lovers  at  noonday  and  in  ecstasies  over  baccarat 
at  midnight;  who  laugh  in  little  nooks  together  over  each  other's  immoralities, 
and  have  a  moral  code  so  elastic  that  it  will  pardon  anything  except  innocence; 
who  gossip  over  each  other's  dresses,  and  each  other's  passions,  in  the  selfsame 
self-satisfied  chirp  of  contentment,  and  who  never  resent  anything  on  earth, 
except  any  eccentric  suggestion  that  life  could  be  anything  except  a  perpetual 
fete  a  la  Watteau  in  a  perpetual  blaze  of  lime-light. 

••Pain? — Are  there  not  chloral  and  a  flattering  doctor?  Sorrow  ?- 
there  not  a  course  at  the  Baths,  play  at  Monte  Carlo,  and  new  cases  from 
Worth  ?  Shame  ? — Is  it  not  a  famine-fever  which  never  comes  near  a  well-laden 
table?  Old  Age? — Are  there  not  white  and  red  paint,  and  heads  of  dead  hair, 
and  even  false  bosoms?  Death  ? — Well,  no  doubt  there  is  death,  but  they  do 
not  realize  it;  they  hardly  believe  in  it,  they  think  about  it  so  little. 

There  is  something  unknown  somewhere  to  fall  on  them  some  day  that  they 
dread  vaguely,  for  they  are  terrible  cowards.  But  they  worry  as  little  about  it 
as  possible.  They  give  the  millionth  part  of  what  they  possess  away  in  its  name 
to  whatever  church  they  belong  to,  and  they  think  they  have  arranged  quite 
comfortably  for  all  possible  contingencies  hereafter. 

If  it  makes  things  safe,  they  will  head  bazaars  for  the  poor,  or  wear  black  in 
Holy  Week,  turn  lottery-wheels  for  charity,  or  put  on  fancy  dresses  in  the  name 
of  benevolence,  or  do  any  little  amiable  trifle  of  that  sort.  But  as  for  changing 
their  lives,— pas  si  i 

A  bird  in  the  hand  they  hold  worth  two  in  the  bush;  and  though  your  birds 
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may  be  winged  on  strong  desire,  and  your  bush  the  burning  portent  of  Moses, 
they  will  have  none  of  them. 

These  women  are  not  at  all  bad;  oh,  no!  they  are  like  sheep,  that  is  all. 
If  it  were  fashionable  to  be  virtuous,  very  likely  they  would  be  so.  If  it  were 
chic  to  be  devout,  no  doubt  they  would  pass  their  life  on  their  knees.  But,  as 
it  is,  they  know  that  a  flavor  of  vice  is  as  necessary  to  their  reputation  as  great 
ladies,  as  sorrel-leaves  to  soupe  a  la  bonne  femme.  They  affect  a  license  if 
they  take  it  not. 

They  are  like  the  barber,  who  said,  with  much  pride,  to  Voltaire,  "  Je  ne 
suis  qu'un  pauvre  diable  de  perruquier,  mais  je  ne  crois  pas  en  Dieu  plus  que 
les  autres." 

They  may  be  worth  very  little,  but  they  are  desperately  afraid  that  you 
should  make  such  a  mistake  as  to  think  them  worth  anything  at  all.  You  are 
not  likely,  if  you  know  them.  Still,  they  are  apprehensive. 

Though  one  were  to  arise  from  the  dead  to  preach  to  them,  they  would  only 
make  of  him  a  nine  days'  wonder,  and  then  laugh  a  little,  and  yawn  a  little, 
and  go  on  in  their  own  paths. 

Out  of  the  eater  came  forth  sweetness,  and  from  evil  there  may  be  begotten 
good;  but  out  of  nullity  there  can  only  come  nullity.  They  have  wadded  their 
ears,  and  though  Jeremiah  wailed  of  desolation,  or  Isaiah  thundered  the  wrath 
of  heaven,  they  would  not  hear, — they  would  go  on  looking  at  each  other's 
dresses. 

What  could  Paul  himself  say  that  would  change  them  ? 

You  cannot  make  saw-dust  into  marble;  you  cannot  make  sea-sand  into 
gold.  "  Let  us  alone,"  is  all  they  ask;  and  it  is  all  that  you  could  do,  though 
the  force  and  flame  of  Horeb  were  in  you. 

Mila,  Countess  de  Caviare,  having  arrived  early  in  the  morning  and  remained 
invisible  all  day,  had  awakened  at  five  to  a  cup  of  tea,  an  exquisite  dressing- 
gown,  and  her  choicest  enamel;  she  now  gave  many  bird-like  kisses  to  her 
cousin,  heaped  innumerable  endearments  upon  her,  and,  hearing  there  was 
nothing  to  do,  sent  out  for  a  box  at  the  French  Theatre. 

"It  is  wretched  acting,"  said  the  Lady  Hilda;  "  I  went  the  other  night,  but 
I  did  not  stay  half  an  hour." 

"  That  of  course,  ma  chere,"  said  Madame  Mila;  "  but  we  shall  be  sure  to 
see  people  we  know, — heaps  of  people." 

"  Such  as  they  are,"  said  the  Lady  Hilda. 

"  At  any  rate,  it  is  better  than  spending  an  evening  alone.  I  never  spent 
an  evening  alone  in  my  life,"  said  Mine,  de  Caviare,  who  could  no  more  live 
without  a  crowd  about  her  than  she  could  sleep  without  chlorodyne,  or  put  a 
petticoat  on  without  two  or  three  maids'  assistance. 

The  French  company  in  Floralia  is  ustially'about  the  average  of  the  weakly 
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patchwork  troops  of  poor  actors  that  pass  on  third-rate  little  stag 
the  French  departments;  but  Floral ia,  feminine  and  fashionable,  (locks  to  the 
French  company  because  it  can  rely  on  something  taut  soit  pen  liazai  Jf\  and  is 
quite  sure  not  to  be  bored  with  decency,  and  if  by  any  oversight  or  bad  ta^te 
the  management  should  put  any  serious  sort  of  piece  on  the  stage,  it  can  always 
turn  its  back  to  the  stage  and  whisper  to  its  lovers  or  chatter  shrilly  to  its 
allies. 

They  went  into  their,  box  as  the  second  act  ended  of  "  Mine,  de  Scabreuse," 
— a  play  of  the  period,  written  by  a  celebrated  author,  in  which  the  lady 
married  her  nephew,  and  finding  out  that  he  was  enamoured  of  her  daughter, 
the  offspring  of  a  first  marriage,  bought  poison  for  them  both,  and  then,  sud- 
denly changing  her  mind,  with  magnificent  magnanimity  drank  it  herself,  and 
blessed  the  lovers  as  she  died  in  great  agonies. 

It  had  been  brought  out  in  Paris  with  enormous  success,  and  as  Lady  Hilda 
and  the  countess  had  both  seen  it  half  a  dozen  times  they  could  take  no 
interest  in  it. 

"  You  would  come  ! "  said  the  former,  raising  her  eyebrows  and  seating 
herself  so  as  to  see  nothing  whatever  of  the  stage  and  as  little  as  possible  of 
the  house. 

"Of  course,"  replied  Madame  Mila,  whose  lorgnon  was  ranging  hither  and 
thither,  like  a  general's  spy-glass  before  a  battle.  "  There  was  nothing  else  to 
do;  at  least  you  said  there  was  nothing.  Look  !  some  of  those  women  have 
actually  got  the  oeuf  de  Paques  corsage — good  heaven  ! — those  went  out  last 
.  utterly,  utterly!  Ah,  there  is  Lucia  San  Luca, — what  big  emeralds  !  — 
and  there  is  Maria  Castelfidardo:  how  old  she  is  looking!  That  is  Lady 
Featherleigh:  you  remember  that  horrid  scandal? — Yes,  I  hear  they  d« 
her  here.  How  handsome  Louisa  Ottoseccoli  looks  !  powder  becomes  1 
her  son  is  a  pretty  boy, — oh,  you  never  stoop  to  boys;  you  are  wrong;  nothing 
amuses  one  like  a  boy;  hcm>  they  believe  in  one  !  There  is  that  Canadian 
woman  who  tried  to  get  into  notice  in  Paris  two  seasons  ago, — you  remember? 
— they  make  her  quite  creme  in  this  place, — the  idea  !  She  is  dressed  very 
well:  I  dare  say  if  she  were  always  dumb  she  might  pass.  She  never  would 
have  been  heard  of  even  here,  only  Altavante  pushed  her  right  and  left,  bribed 
the  best  people  to  her  parties,  and  induced  all  his  other  tfndrcsses  to  send  her 
cards.  In  love  !  of  course  not  !  Who  is  in  love  with  a  face  like  a  Mohican 
squaw's  and  a  squeak  like  a  '  Hut  they  are  immensely  rich;  at  least 

they  have  mountains  of  ready  money;  he  must  have  suffered  dreadfully  before 
he  made  her  dress  well.  Teach  her  grammar,  in  any  language,  he  never  will. 
There  is  the  old  Duchesse — why,  sh>  ntenarian  when  we  were  babies  — 

but  they  say  she  plays  every  atom  as  keenly  as  ever;  nobody  can  beat  her  for 
lace,  either — look  at  that  Spanish  point.  There  are  a  few  decent  people  here 
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this  winter;  not  many,  though;  I  think  it  would  have  been  wiser  to  have 
stopped  at  Nice.  Ah,  mon  cher,  comment  ca  va  ? — tell  me,  Maurice,  who  is 
that  woman  in  black  with  good  diamonds,  there,  with  Sampierdareno  and  San 
Marco  ? " 

"  Maurice,"  pressing  her  pretty  hand,  sank  down  on  to  the  hard  bench 
behind  her  arm-chair  and  insinuated  gracefully  that  the  woman  in  black  with 
good  diamonds  was  not  "d'un  vertu  assez  fort"  to  be  noticed  by  or  described 
to  such  ladies  as  Mila,  Countess  de  Caviare,  but,  since  identification  of  her 
was  insisted  on,  proceeded  to  confess  that  she  was  no  less  a  person  than  the 
wild  Duke  of  Stirling's  Gloria. 

"  Ah  !  is  that  Gloria  ? "  said  Madame,  with  the  keenest  interest,  bringing 
her  lorgnon  to  bear  instantly.  "  How  curious  !  I  never  chanced  to  see  her 
before.  How  quiet  she  looks,  and  how  plainly  she  is  dressed  !  " 

"  I  am  afraid  we  have  left  Gloria  and  her  class  no  other  way  of  being- 
singular  !  "  said  the  Lady  Hilda,  who  had  muttered  her  welcome  somewhat 
coldly  to  Maurice. 

Maurice,  Vicomte  des  Gommeux,  was  a  young  Parisian,  famous  for  leading 
cotillons  and  driving  piebalds;  he  followed  Mine,  de  Caviare  with  the  regularity 
of  her  afternoon  shadow,  was  as  much  an  institution  with  her  as  her  anodynes, 
and  much  more  useful  than  her  courier.  To  avoid  all  appearances  that  might 
set  a  wicked  world  talking,  he  generally  arrived  in  a  city  about  twenty-four 
hours  after  her,  and,  as  she  was  a  woman  of  good  breeding  who  insisted  on  les 
mxurs,  always  went  to  another  hotel.  He  had  held  his  present  post  actually 
so  long  as  three  years,  and  there  were  as  yet  no  signs  of  his  being  dismissed 
and  replaced,  for  he  was  very  devoted,  very  obedient,  very  weak,  saw  nothing 
that  he  was  intended  not  to  see,  and  was  very  adroit  at  rolling  cigarettes. 

"II  est  si  bon  enfant ! "  said  the  Count  de  Caviare  to  everybody;  he  really 
was  grateful  to  the  young  man,  some  of  whose  predecessors  had  much  dis- 
turbed his  wife's  temper  and  his  own  personal  peace. 

"  Bonsoir,  mesdames,"  said  the  Due  de  St.  Louis,  entering  the  box. 
"  Comtesse,  charme  de  vous  voir — Miladi,  a  vos  pieds.  What  a  wretched 
creature  that  is  playing  Julie  de  Scabreuse  !  I  blush  for  my  country.  When 
I  was  a  young  man,  the  smallest  theatre  in  France  would  not  have  endured 
that  woman.  There  was  a  public  then  with  proper  feeling  for  the  histrionic  as 
for  every  other  art;  a  bad  gesture  or  a  false  intonation  was  hissed  by  every 
audience,  were  that  audience  only  composed  of  workmen  and  work-girls;  but 
no\v-  - 

"  May  one  enter,  mesdames  ?  "  asked  his  friend,  Delia  Rocca. 

"  One  may, — if  you  will  only  shut  the  door.  Thanks  for  the  cyclamens," 
said  the  Lady  Hilda,  with  a  little  of  the  weariness  going  off  her  delicate, 
proud  face. 
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Delia  Rocca  took  the  seat  behind  her,  as  the  slave  Maurice  surrendered 
his  to  M.  de  St.  Louis. 

"  Happy  flowers  !  I  found  them  in  my  own  woods  this  morning,"  he  said, 
as  he  took  his  seat.  "  You  do  not  seem  much  amused,  madanie." 

"Amused  !  The  play  is  odious.  Even  poor  Desclee's  genius  could  only 
give  it  a  horrible  fascination." 

"  It  has  the  worst  fault  of  all,  it  is  unnatural." 

"Yes;  it  is  very  curious,  but  the  French  will  have  so  much  vice  in  the 
drama,  and  the  English  must  have  so  much  virtue,  that  a  natural  or  possible 
play  is  an  impossibility  now  upon  either  stage." 

"  You  looked  more  interested  in  the  majolica  this  morning " 

u  1  low  !  did  you  see  me  ?  " 

"  I  was  passing  through  the  tower  of  the  Podesta  on  business.  Is  it  not 
wonderful  our  old  pottery  !  It  is  intensely  to  be  regretted  that  (iinori  and 
Carocci  imitate  it  so  closely;  it  vulgarizes  a  thing  whose  chief  beauty  after  all 
is  association  and  age." 

"Yes;  what  charm  there  is  in  a  marriage  plate  of  Maestro  Giorgio's  or  a 
sweetmeat-dish  of  your  Oraxio  Fontana's  !  Hut  there  is  very  scanty  pleasure 
in  reproductions  of  them,  however  clever  these  may  be,  such  as  1'ietro  (Jay 
sends  out  to  Paris  and  Yienna  Exhibitions." 

"You  mean,  there  can  be  no  mind  in  an  imitation  ?" 

"Of  course;  I  would  rather  have  the  crudest  original  thing  than  the  mere 
galvanism  of  the  corpse  of  a  dead  genius.  1  would  give  a  thousand  paintings 
by  Froment,  Damousse,  or  any  of  the  finest  living  artists  5,  for  one 

piece  by  old  Van  der  Meer  of  Delft;  but  I  would  prefer  a  painting  on  S 
done  yesterday  by   Froment  or    Damousse,  or  even  any  much    less  famous 
worker,  provided  only  it  had  originality  in  it,  to  the  best  reproduction  of  a  Van 
der  Meer  that  modern  manufacturers  could  produce." 

"  I  think  you  are  right;  but  I  fear  our  old  pottery-painters  were  not 
original.     They  copied  from  the  pictures  and  engravings  of  Mante^na,  Raf- 
faelle,  Marcantonio,  Marco  di  Ravenna,  Heatricius,  and  a  score  of  others." 

"  The  application  was  original,  and  the  sentiment  they  brought  to  it.  Those 
old  artists  put  so  much  heart  into  their  work." 

••  P.ecause  when  they  painted  a  stemma  on  the  glaze  they  had  still  feudal 
faith  in  nobility,  and  when  they  painted  a  Madonna  or  1  >  they  had  still 

childlike  belief  in  divinity.     What  does  the  pottery-painter  of  to-day  care  for 
the  coat  of  arms  or  the  religious  subject  he  may  be  commissioned   to  execute 
for  a  dinner-service  or  a  chapel  ?     It  may  be  admirable  painting, — if  you  . 
very  high  price, — but  it  will  still  be  only  manufacture." 

••  Then  what  pleasant  liv<      tl  ainters  of  the  early  days  must 

have  led  !     They  were  never  long  stationary.     They  wandered  about  decorating 
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at  their  fancy,  now  here  and  now  there, — now  a  vase  for  a  pharmacy,  and  now 
a  stove  for  a  king.  You  find  German  names  on  Italian  ware,  and  Italian  names 
on  Flemish  gres;  the  Nuremberger  would  work  in  Venice,  the  Dutchman  would 
work  in  Rouen." 

"  Sometimes,  however,  they  were  accused  of  sorcery;  the  great  potter,  Hans 
Kraut,  you  remember,  was  feared  by  his  townsmen  as  possessed  by  the  devil, 
and  was  buried  ignominiously  outside  the  gates,  in  his  nook  of  the  Black 
Forest.  But  on  the  whole  they  were  happy,  no  doubt, — men  of  simple  habits 
and  of  worthy  lives." 

"  You  care  for  art  yourself,  M.  Delia  Rocca  ?  " 

There  came  a  gleam  of  interest  in  her  handsome,  languid  hazel  eyes,  as 
she  turned  them  upon  him. 

"  Every  Italian  does,"  he  answered  her.  "  I  do  not  think  we  are  ever,  or  I 
think,  if  ever,  very  seldom,  connoisseurs  in  the  way  that  your  Englishman  and 
Frenchman  is  so.  We  are  never  very  learned  as  to  styles  and  dates;  we  cannot 
boast  the  huckster's  eye  of  the  Northern  bric-a-brac  hunter:  it  is  quite  another 
thing  with  us;  we  love  art  as  children  their  nurses'  tales  and  cradle-songs;  it  is 
a  familiar  affection  with  us,  and  affection  is  never  very  analytical;  the  Robbia 
over  the  chapel-door,  the  apostle-pot  that  the  men  in  the  stables  drink  out  of, 
the  Sodoma  or  the  Beato  Angelico  that  hangs  before  our  eyes  daily  as  we 
dine,  the  old  bronze  secchia  that  we  wash  our  hands  in  as  boys  in  the  loggia, — 
these  are  all  so  homely  and  dear  to  us  that  we  grow  up  with  a  love  for  them  all 
as  natural  as  our  love  for  our  mothers.  You  will  say  the  children  of  all  rich 
people  see  beautiful  and  ancient  things  from  their  birth;  so  they  do,  but  not  as 
we  see  them:  here  they  are  too  often  degraded  to  the  basest  household  uses,  and 
made  no  more  account  of  than  the  dust  which  gathers  on  them;  but  that  very 
neglect  of  them  makes  them  the  more  kindred  to  us.  Art  elsewhere  is  the 
'guest  of  the  salon, — with  us  she  is  the  playmate  of  the  infant  and  the  serving- 
maid  of  the  peasant:  the  mules  may  drink  from  an  Etruscan  sarcophagus,  and 
the  pigeons  be  fed  from  a  patina  of  the  twelfth  century." 

Lady  Hilda  listened  with  the  look  of  awakened  interest  still  in  her  large 
eyes;  he  spoke  in  his  own  tongue,  and  with  feeling  and  grace:  it  was  new  to 
her  to  find  a  man  with  whom  art  was  an  emotion  instead  of  an  opinion. 

The  art  world  she  had  met  with  was  one  that  was  very  positive,  very  eclectic, 
very  hypercritical,  very  highly  cultured;  it  had  many  theories  and  elegant 
phrases;  it  laid  down  endless  doctrines,  and  found  pleasure  in  endless  dispu- 
tations. Whenever  she  had  tired  of  the  world  of  fashion,  this  was  the  world 
she  had  turned  to;  it  had  imbued  her  with  knowledge  of  art,  and  immeasurable 
contempt  for  those  to  whom  art  was  a  dead  letter;  but  art  had  remained  with 
her  rather  an  intellectual  dissipation  than  a  tenderness  of  sentiment. 

"  As  you  care  for  these  things,  madame,"  continued  Delia  Rocca,  with  hesi- 
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tation,  "might  I  one  clay  hope  that  you  would  honor  my  poor  villa?  It  has 
little  else  left  in  it,  but  there  are  still  a  few  rare  pieces  of  (iubbio  and  Urbino 
and  Kaen/a,  and  I  have  a  Calvary  which,  if  not  by  Lucca  himself,  is  certainly 
by  Andrea  della  Robbia." 

"  1  shall  be  glad  to  see  them.     Your  villa  is  near?" 

M  About  ten  miles'  distance,  up  in  the  hills.  It  was  once  a  great  stronghold 
as  well  as  palace.  Now  it  can  boast  no  interest  save  such  as  may  go  with  fallen 
fortunes.  For  more  than  a  century  we  have  been  too  poor  to  be  able  to  do 
any  more  than  keep  wind  and  water  out  of  it;  and  it  had  been  cleared  before 
my  time  of  almost  everything  of  value.  Happily,  however,  the  chestnut  woods 
outside  it  have  not  been  touched.  They  shroud  its  nakedness." 

"Your  villa,  Delia  Rocca?"  cried  Madame  de  Caviare,  who  had  known  him 
for  several  years.  "  I  have  never  seen  it;  we  will  drive  out  there  some  day 
when  the  cold  winds  are  gone " 

"  Vous  me  comblez   de   bontes,"  he   answered,  with  a   low  bow. 
madame,  there  is  very  little  that  will  repay  you:  it  is  hardly  more  than  a  ruin. 
But  if  you  and  Miladi  will  indeed  honor  it " 

"  It  is  a  very  fine  place  still,"  said  the  Due  de  St.  Louis,  a  little  impatiently. 
"It  has  suffered  in  sieges,  and  is  by  so  much  the  more  interesting.  F.T 
myself,  I  endure  very  much  pain  from  having  a  whole  house,  and  one  built  no 
later  than  1730.  My  great-grandfather  pulled  down  the  noble  old  castle,  built 
at  the  same  time  as  CluU<  au-< '.aillard, — imagine  the  barbarism  ! — and  employed 
the  ponderous  rocailh'  of  Oppenord  to  replace  it.  It  is  very  curious,  but  loss 
of  taste  in  the  nobles  has  always  been  followed  by  a  revolution  of  the  mob. 
The  JccaJcncc  always  ushers  in  the  democracy." 

'•  \\'e  may  well  be  threatened,  then,  in  this  day  with  universal  equality  !" 
said  the  Lady  Hilda,  hiding  a  very  small  yawn  behind  her  fan. 

"Nay,  madame,"  said    Delia  Rocca.      "In  this  day  the  nobles  do  not   even 
do  so  much  as  to  lead  a  wrong  taste;  they  accept  and  adopt  every   form  of 
•.mposeil  on  them  by  their  tailors,  their  architects,  their  clubs,  and  their 
municipalities,  as  rocaillc  was  imposed  by  the  cabinet-maK- 

••  H.i'.v  fearfully  serious  you  all  are  !"  said  Madame  de  Caviare.  "  There 
is  that  dreadful-  Canadian  woman  standing  up, — what  rubies  ! — how  fond 
vulgar  women  always  are  of  rubies  !  That  pass'-partoiit  of  hers  is  rather 
pretty:  gold  thread  on  blondine  satin,  is  it  not,  Hilda?  M  is  not  very 

strong " 

v  Hilda  looked  through  her  glass,  and  decided  the  important  point  in 
'tirmative. 

"  How  she  is  rouged  !  "  pursued  the  countess.  "  I  am  sure  Altavante  did 
not  lay  that  on;  he  is  much  too  artistic.  Maurice,  have  you  a  cigarette  ?" 

-  It  is  not  allowed,  ma  ehcrc,"  said  the  Lady  Hilda. 
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"  Pooh  !  "  said  Madame  de  Caviare,  accepting  a  little  delicate  paper  roll. 
"  It  was  very  kind  of  you,  Hilda,  to  remind  me  of  that;  you  wished  me  to  enjoy 
it.  Won't  you  have  one  too  ?  " 

Lady  Hilda  said  "No"  with  her  fan. 

"  If  the  Rococo  brought  the  Revolution,  Due,"  she  asked,  "what  will  our 
smoking  bring? — the  end  of  the  world  ? " 

"  It  will  bring  animosity  of  the  sexes,  abolition  of  the  marriage-laws,  and 
large  increase  of  paralysis,"  replied  M.  de  St.  Louis,  with  great  decision. 

"You  have  answered  me  without  a  compliment: — what  flattery  to  my 
intelligence  ! " 

"  Miladi,  I  never  flatter  you.  I  am  not  in  the  habit  of  imitating  all  the 
world." 

"  You  look  severe,  Delia  Rocca,"  said  Madame  Mila.  "  Do  you  disapprove 
of  women  smoking  ?  " 

"  Madame,  a  woman  of  grace  lends  grace  to  all  she  does,  no  doubt." 

"  That  is  to  say,  you  don't  approve  it  ? " 

"  Madame,  I  merely  doubt  whether  Lionardo  would  have  painted  Mona 
Lisa  had  she  smoked." 

"  What  a  good  idea  you  give  me  ! — I  will  be  painted  by  Millais  or  Cabanel, 
smoking.  It  will  be  novel.  The  cigar  shall  be  in  my  mouth.  I  will  send  you 
the  first  photograph.  Ah  !  there  is  Nordlingen;  he  will  come  over  here,  and 
he  is  the  greatest  bore  in  Europe.  You  know  what  your  king  here  said  when 
Nordlingen  had  bored  him  at  three  audiences  about  heaven  knows  what:  '  I 
never  knew  the  use  of  sentinels  before:  let  that  man  be  shot  if  he  ask  audience 
again  !'  We  cannot  shoot  him;  let  us  go  to  supper.  Due,  you  will  follow  us, 
with  M.  des  Gommeux  ? — and  you  too,  Delia  Rocca?  There  is  that  odious 
Canadian  woman  going;  let  us  make  haste;  I  should  like  to  see  that  blondine 
cloak  close;  I  shall  know  whether  it  looks  like  Worth  or  Pingat." 

She  passed  out  on  the  Due's  arm,  and  the  Lady  Hilda  accepted  Delia 
Rocca's,  while  the  well-trained  Maurice,  who  knew  his  duties,  rushed  to  find 
the  footman  in  the  vestibule,  and  to  arrest  another  gilded  youth  and  kindred 
spirit,  a  M.  des  Poisseux,  whom  Madame  Mila  had  espied  in  the  crowd  and 
charged  him  to  bring  with  him  to  supper.  Madame  Mila  preferred,  to  all  the 
world,  the  young  men  of  her  world  of  .five-and-twenty  or  less;  they  had  no 
mind  whatever,  they  had  not  character  enough  to  be  jealous,  and  they  were 
as  full  of  the  last  new  scandals  as  any  dowager  of  sixty. 

"They  talk  of  the  progress  of  this  age:  contrast  M.  de  St.  Louis  with 
M.  des  Gommeux  and  M.  des  Poisseux  ! "  said  the  Lady  Hilda,  with  her  little 
contemptuous  smile. 

Delia  Rocca  laughed. 

"  You  make  me  for  the  first  time,  madame,  well  content  to  belong  to  what 
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the  I'.oinineux  and  the  Poisscux  would  call  a  past  generation.  But  there  are 
not  many  like  our  friend  the  Due;  he  has  stepped  down  to  us  from  the  terraces 
of  Marly;  I  am  certain  he  went  to  sleep  one  night  after  a  gavotte  with 
Montespan,  and  has  only  just  awakened." 

The  supper  was  gay  and  bright;  Lady  Hilda,  rejecting  chicken  and  cham- 
pagne and  accepting  only  ice-water  and  cigarettes,  deigned  to  be  amusing, 
though  sarcastic,  and  Madame  Mila  was  always  in  one  of  the  two  extremes, — 
either  syncope,  sal  volatile,  and  hysterics,  or  laughter,  frolic,  smoke,  and  risqut 
stories. 

She  and  her  sisterhood  spend  their  lives  in  this  see-saw;  the  first  state  is 
for  the  mornings,  when  they  remember  their  losses  at  play,  their  lovers'  looks 
at  other  women,  the  compromising  notes  they  have  written,  and  how  much  too 
much  to  be  safe  their  maids  know  of  them;  the  second  state  is  for  the  evenings, 
when  they  have  their  war-paint  on,  have  taken  a  little  nip  of  some  stimulant 
at  afternoon  tea,  are  going  to  half  a  dozen  houses  between  midnight  and 
dawn,  and  are  quite  sure  their  lovers  never  even  see  that  any  other  women 
exist. 

"  He  could  not  have  a  better  illustration  of  the  difference  between  a  woman 
with  taste  and  a  woman  without  it,"  thought  the  Due  de  St.  Louis,  surveying 
the  two;  the  countess  had  a  million  or  two  of  false  curls  in  a  tower  above  her 
pretty  tiny  face,  was  almost  as  deccllcti-e  as  a  (luixa  picture,  chirped  the  fashion- 
able slang  of  the  boulevards  and  salons  in  the  shrillest  and  swiftest  of  voices, 
and  poured  forth  slanders  that  were  more  diverting  than  decorous. 

Lady  Hilda  was  dressed  like  a  picture  of  Marie  Antoinette  in  1770;  her 
rich  hair  was  lifted  from  her  low  fair  forehead  in  due  keeping  with  her  costume; 
she  swept  aside  her  cousin's  naughty  stories  with  as  much  taste  as  contempt, 
and  spoke  a  French  which  Marie;  Antoinette  could  have  recognized  as  the 
language  in  which  Voltaire  once  scoffed  and  Andre  Chenier  sighed.  To  be 
sure,  she  did  smoke  a  little;  but  then  even  the  most  perfect  taste  cannot  quite 
1C  the  cachet  of  its  era. 

"  It  was  not  necessary,  my  friend,  to  say  that  your  place  was  so  poor,"  said 
M.  ile  St.  Louis,  as  then  went  out  of  the  hotel  together:  he  had  known  his 
companion  from  boyhood. 

"  I  am  not  ashamed  of  my  poverty,"  said  Delia  Rocca,  somewhat  coldly. 
"  Besides,"  he  added,  with  a  laugh  which  had  not  much  mirth  in  it,  "our  pov- 
erty is  as  well  known  as  that  of  the  city.  I  think  the  most  dishonest  Delia 
Rocca  could  not  conceal  it  by  his  adroitness,  any  more  than  Floralia  could 
conceal  her  public  debt." 

:iat  may  be,  but  neither  you  nor  the  town  need  proclaim  the  state  of 
your  affairs,"  said  the  Due,  who  never  gave  up  an  opinion.  "You  should  let 
her  be  interested  in  you  before  you  make  it  so  evident  that  such  silence  is 
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quite  permissible.  You  need  say  nothing;  you  need  hide  nothing;  you  need 
only  let  things  alone." 

"  My  dear  Due,"  said  Delia  Rocca,  with  a  laugh  that  had  merriment  in  it 
and  some  irritation,  "think  for  one  moment  of  that  woman's  position,  and  say 
could  anything  ever  induce  her  to  change  it, — except  one  thing  ?  Riches 
could  add  nothing  to  her;  the  highest  rank  could  scarcely  be  any  charm  to 
her;  she  has  everything  she  can  want  or  wish  for; — if  she  had  the  power  of 
wishing  left,  which  I  doubt,  the  only  spell  that  might  enchain  her  would  be  love, 
if  she  have  any  capacity  to  feel  it,  which  I  doubt  also. — Well,  granted  that 
aroused,  what  would  poverty  or  riches  in  her  lover  matter  to  one  who  has 
secure  forever  a  golden  pedestal  of  her  own  from  which  to  survey  the  wars  of 
the  world  ?  She  refused  the  Prince  of  Deutschland;  that  I  know,  since  he  told 
me  himself;  and  men  do  not  boast  of  rejections:  what  position,  pray,  would 
ever  tempt  her  since  she  refused  Deutschland  ? — and  he  has  all  personal 
attractions,  too,  as  well  as  his  future  crown." 

"  Still,  granting  all  that,  to  make  your  lack  of  fortune  so  very  conspicuous 
is  to  render  your  purpose  conspicuous  also,  and  to  draw  her  attention  to  it  un- 
wisely," said  the  Due,  who  viewed  all  these  matters  calmly,  as  a  kind  of  mixture 
of  diplomacy  and  business. 

"Caro  mio,"  said  Delia  Rocca,  lightly,  as  he  descended  the  last  step,  '•  In- 
very  sure  that  if  I  ever  have  such  a  purpose  your  Lady  Hilda  has  too  much  wit 
not  to  perceive  it  in  a  day.  But  I  have  not  such  a  purpose.  I  do  not  like  a 
woman  who  smokes." 

And  with  a  good-night  he  walked  away  to  his  own  house,  which  was  a  street 
or  two  distant.  The  Due  chuckled,  no  wise  discomfited. 

"An  Italian  always  swears  he  will  never  do  the  thing  he  means  to  do  in 
an  hour,"  he  reflected,  as  he  got  in  his  cab. 

The  Delia  Rocca  Palace  was  let  to  many  tenants  and  in  various  divisions;  he 
himself  retained  only  a  few  chambers  looking  upon  the  old  quiet  green  garden, 
high-walled,  dark  with  ilex,  and  musical  with  fountains. 

He  crossed  the  silent  courts,  mounted  the  vast  black  stairways,  and  entered 
his  solitary  rooms.  There  was  a  lamp  burning;  and  his  dog  got  up  and  wel- 
comed him.  He  slipped  on  an  old  velvet  smoking-coat,  lighted  a  cigar,  and  sat 
down:  the  counsels  and  projects  of  M.  de  St.  Louis  were  not  so  entirely  rejected 
by  him  as  he  had  wished  the  Due  to  suppose. 

He  admired  her;  he  did  not  approve  her;  he  was  not  even  sure  that  he  liked 
her  in  any  way;  but  he  could  not  but  see  that  here  at  last  was  the  marriage 
which  would  bring  the  resurrection  of  all  his  fortunes. 

Neither  did  he  feel  any  of  the  humility  which  he  had  expressed  to  M.  de 
St.  Louis.  Though  she  might  be  as  cold  as  people  all  said  she  was,  he  hail 
little  fear,  if  he  once  endeavored,  he  would  fail  in  making  his  way  into  her 
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grace.     With  an  Italian,  love  is  too  perfect  a  science  for  him  to  be  uncertain  of 
its  results. 

Besides,  he  believed  that  he  detected  a  different  character  in  her  to  what 
the  world  thought,  and  she  also  thought,  was  her  own.  He  thought  men  had 
all  failed  with  her  because  they  had  not  gone  the  right  road  to  work.  After 
all,  to  make  a  woman  in  love  with  you  was  easy  enough.  At  least  he  had 
always  found  it  so. 

She  was  a  woman,  too,  of  unusual  beauty,  and  of  supreme  grace,  and  a  great 
alliance;  her  money  would  restore  him  to  the  lost  power  of  his  ancestors,  and 
save  a  mighty  and  stainless  name  from  falling  into  that  paralysis  of  poverty  and 
that  dust  of  obscurity  which  is  sooner  or  later  its  utter  extinction.  She  seemed 
cast  across  his  path  by  a  caress  of  Fortune,  from  which  it  would  be  madness  to 
turn  aside.  True,  he  had  a  wholly  different  ideal  fur  his  wife;  he  disliked  those 
world-famous  elegantes;  he  disliked  women  who  smoked  and  knew  their  Paris 
as  thoroughly  as  Houssaye  or  Dumas;  he  disliked  the  extravagant,  artificial, 
empty,  frivolous  life  they  led,  their  endless  chase  after  new  excitements,  and 
their  insatiable  appetite  for  "  frissons  nouveaux";  he  disliked  their  literature, 
their  habits,  their  cynicism,  their  ennui,  their  coldness,  and  their  dissipations; 
he  knew  them  well,  and  disliked  them  in  all  things;  what  he  desired  in  his  wife- 
were  natural  emotions,  unworn  innocence,  serenity,  simplicity,  and  freshness 
of  enjoyment:  though  he  was  of  the  world,  he  did  not  care  very  much  for  it; 
he  had  a  meditative,  imaginative  temperament,  and  the  whirl  of  modern  society 
was  soon  wearisome  to  him;  on  the  other  hand,  he  knew  the  world  too  well  to 
want  a  woman  beside  him  who  knew  it  equally  well. 

On  the  whole,  the  project  of  M.  de  St.  Louis  repelled  as  much  as  it 
attracted  him.  Yet  his  wisdom  told  him  that  it  was  the  marriage  beyond  all 
others  which  would  best  fulfil  his  destiny  in  the  way  which  from  his  earliest 
years  he  had  been  accustomed  to  regard  as  inevitable;  and  moreover  there 
was  something  about  her  which  charmed  his  senses,  though  his  judgment 
feared  and  in  some  things  his  taste  disapproved  her. 

•'les,  to  make  so  self-engrossed  a  woman  love, — he  smiled  as  he  sat  and 
smoked  in  the  solitude  of  his  great  dim  vaulted  room,  and  then  he  sighed 
impatiently. 

After  all,  it  was  not  a  beau  rfile  to  woo  a  woman  for  the  sheer  sake  of  her 
fortune;  and  he  was  too  true  a  gentleman  not  to  know  it.  And  what  would 
money  do  for  him  if  it  were  hers  and  not  his  ? — it  would  only  humiliate  him.  1  Ie 
felt  no  taste  for  the  position  of  a  prince  consort:  it  would  pass  to  his  children 
certainly  after  him,  and  so  raise  up  the  old  name  to  its  olden  dignity;  but  for 
himself 

He  -i.t  up  and  walked  to  the  window;  the  clear  winter  stars,  large  before 
morning,  were  shining  through  the  iron  bars  and  lozenged  panes  of  the  ancient 
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casement;  the  fountain  in  the  cortile  was  shining  in  the  moonlight;  the  ducal 
coronet,  carved  in  stone  above  the  gateway,  stood  out  whitely  from  the 
shadows. 

"After  all,  she  would  despise  me,  and  I  should  despise  myself,"  he  thought: 
the  old  coronet  had  been  sadly  battered  in  war,  but  it  had  never  been  chaf- 
ered  and  bought. 


CHAPTER   IV. 

"  WHAT  do  you  think  of  Delia  Rocca,  Hilda  ? "  asked  Madame  Mila  at 
the  same  hour  that  night,  toasting  her  pink  satin  slipper  before  her  dressing- 
room  fire. 

Lady  Hilda  yawned,  unclasping  her  riviere  of  sapphires. 

"  He  has  a  very  good  manner.  There  is  some  truth  in  what  Olga  Schoii- 
valoff  always  maintains,  that  after  an  Italian  all  other  men  seem  boors." 

"  I  am  sure  Maurice  is  not  a  boor  !  "  said  the  countess,  pettishly. 

"  Oh,  no,  my  dear:  he  parts  his  hair  in  the  middle,  talks  the  last  new,  unin- 
telligible, aristocratic  argot,  and  he  has  the  charms  of  every  actress  and  dancer 
in  Paris  catalogued  clearly  in  a  brain  otherwise  duly  clouded,  as  fashion  requires, 
by  brandy  in  the  morning  and  absinthe  before  dinner  !  Boors  don't  do  those 
things,  nor  yet  get  half  as  learned  as  to  Mile.  Rose  The  and  la  Petite  Boulotte." 

Madame  Mila  reddened  angrily. 

"What  spiteful  things  to  say!  He  never  looked  at  that  hideous  little 
Boulotte,  or  any  of  the  horrible  creatures;  and  he  never  drinks;  he  is  a  perfect 
gentleman." 

"  Not  quite  that,  ma  chere;  if  he  had  been,  he  would  either  have  dismissed 
himself  or  made  you  dismiss  your  husband  !  " 

Madame  Mila  raged  in  passionate  wrath  for  five  minutes,  and  then  began  to 
cry  a  little,  whimperingly. 

Lady  Hilda  gathered  up  her  rivtire,  took  her  candle-stick,  and  bade  her 
good -night. 

"  It  is  no  use  making  that  noise,  Mila,"  she  said,  coolly.  "  You  have- 
always  known  what  I  think;  but  you  prefer  to  be  in  the  fashion;  of  course  you 
must  go  on  as  you  like;  only  please  to  remember, — don't  let  me  see  too  much 
of  Des  Gommeux." 

Madame  Mila,  left  alone  to  the  contemplation  of  her  pink  slippers,  fumed 
and  sulked  and  felt  very  angry  indeed;  but  she  had  borrowed  a  thousand 
pounds  some  six  or  eight  times  from  the  Lady  Hilda  to  pay  her  debts  at  play; 
and  of  course  it  was  such  a  trifle  that  she  had  always  forgotten  to  pay  it  again, 
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because  if  ever  she  had  any  ready  money  there  was  always  some  jeweller  or 
man  dressmaker,  or  creditor  of  some  kind  who  would  not  wail;  and  then, 
though  it  was  not  her  fault,  because  she  played  as  high  as  she  could  any  night 
she  got  a  chance  to  do  so,  somehow  or  other  she  generally  lost,  and  never  had 
a  single  sou  to  spare:  so  she  muttered  her  rage  to  the  pink  slippers  alone,  and 
decided  that  it  was  never  worth  while  to  be  put  out  about  the  Lady  Hilda's 
"  wa . 

"She  is  a  bit  of  ice  herself,"  she  said  to  her  slippers,  and  wondered  how 
Lady  Hilda  or  anybody  else  could  object  to  what  she  did,  or  see  any  harm  in 
it.  Maurice  always  went  to  another  hotel. 

Mine.  Mila  lived  her  life  in  a  manner  very  closely  resembling  that  of  the 
horrible  creatures  Miles.  Rose  The  and  Boulotte;  really,  when  compared  by 
a  cynic,  there  was  very  little  difference  to  be  found  between  those  persons  and 
pretty  Madame  Mila. 

Hut  Rose  The  and  Houlotte  of  course  were  creatures,  and  she  was  a  very 
great  little  lady,  and  went  to  all  the  courts  and  embassies  in  Kuroi>e,  and  was 
sought  and  courted  by  the  very  best  and  stillest  people,  being  very  chic  and 
very  rich,  and  very  lofty  in  every  way,  and  very  careful  to  make  Maurice  go  to 
a  different  hotel. 

She  had  had  twenty  Maurices  in  her  time,  indeed,  but  then  the  Count  de 
Cav-iare  never  complained,  and  was  careful  to  drive  with  her  in  the  Hois,  and 
a  least  three  months  of  each  year  under  the  same  roof  with  her;  so  that 
nobody  could  say  anything,  it  being  an  accepted  axiom  with  Society  that  when 
the  husband  does  not  object  to  his  own  dishonor  there  is  no  dishonor  at  all  in 
the  matter  for  any  one.  If  he  be  sensitive  to  it,  then  indeed  you  must  cut  his 
wife,  and  there  will  be  nothing  too  bad  to  be  said  of  her;  but  if  he  only  do  but 
connive  at  his  own  infamy  himself,  then  all  is  quite  right,  and  everything  is  as 
it  should  be. 

When  the   Prince  of   Cracow,   with  half    Little  Russia  in  his   posses 
entertains  the  beautiful   Lady  Lightwood  at  a   banquet  at   his  villa  at 
cati,  Richmond,  or  Auteuil,  a  score  of  gilded  lackeys  shout,  "La  voiture  de 
me  la  Comtesse  !  "  the  assembled  guests  receive  her  sweet  good-night, 
the  Prince  of  Cracow  bows  low  and  thanks  her  for  the  honor  she  has  done  to 
him,  she  goes  out  at  the  hall  door,  and  the  carriage  bowls  away  with  loud 
crash  and  fiery  uul  rolls  on  its  way  out  of  the  park  gates.     Society  is 

quite  satisfied.     Society  kn  well   that  a    million    roubles    find    their 

yearly  way  into  the  empty  pockets  of  Lord  Lightwood,  and  that  a  little  later 
the  carriage  will  sweep  round  again  to  a  side-door  hidden  under  the  laurels 
wide  open,  and  receive  the  beautiful  Lady  Lightwood:  but  what  is  that  to 
Society?  It  has  seen  her  drive  away:  that  is  quite  sufficient;  everybody  is 
satisfied  with  that. 
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If  you  give  Society  very  good  dinners,  Society  will  never  be  so  ill-bred  as 
to  see  that  side-door  under  your  laurels. 

Do  drive  out  at  the  hall-door;  do, — for  the  sake  of  les  Bienseances;  that  is 
all  Society  asks  of  you:  there  are  some  things  Society  feels  it  owes  to  Itself, 
and  this  is  one  of  them. 

Of  course,  whether  you  come  back  again  or  not,  can  be  nobody's   business. 

Society  can  swear  to  the  fact  of  the  hall  door. 

Madame  Milawas  attentive  to  the  matter  of  the  hall  door;  indeed,  abhorred 
a  scandal, — it  always  made  everything  uncomfortable.  She  was  always  careful 
of  appearances.  Even  if  you  called  on  her  unexpectedly,  Des  Gommeux  was 
always  in  an  inner  room,  unseen,  and  you  could  declare  with  a  clear  conscience 
that  you  never  found  him  with  her,  were  the  oath  ever  required  in  defence  of 
her  character.  Of  course,  you  have  no  sort  of  business  with  who  or  what  may 
be  in  inner  rooms:  Society  does  not  require  you  to  search  a  house  as  if  you 
were  a  detective. 

If  you  can  say,  coolly,  "Oh,  there's  nothing  in  it;  I  never  see  him  there," 
Society  believes  you,  and  is  quite  satisfied:  that  is,  if  it  wishes  to  believe  you; 
if  it  do  not  wish,  nothing  would  ever  satisfy  it, — no,  not  though  there  rose  one 
from  the  dead  to  bear  witness. 

Madame  Mila  would  not  have  done  anything  to  jeopardize  her  going  to 
courts,  and  having  all  the  embassies  to  show  her  jewels  in,  for  anything  that 
any  man  in  the  whole  world  could  have  offered  her. 

Madame  Mila  thought  a  woman  who  left  her  husband  and  made  a  scandal, 
a  horrid  creature;  nay,  she  was  worse,  she  was  a  blunderer,  and  by  her  blunder 
made  a  great  deal  of  unpleasantness  for  other  and  wiser  women.  After  a 
stupid,  open  thing  of  that  kind,  Society  always  got  so  dreadfully  prudish  for 
about  three  months,  that  it  was  disagreeable  for  everybody.  To  run  off  with 
a  man,  and  lose  your  settlements,  and  very  likely  have  to  end  in  a  boarding- 
house  in  Boulogne  ? — could  anything  be  more  idiotic  ? 

Madame  Mila  thought  that  a  woman  so  forgetting  herself  deserved  even  a 
worse  fate  than  the  boarding-house.  Madame  Mila,  who  was  quite  content 
that  her  husband  should  make  a  fool  of  himself  about  Blanche  Souris,  or  any- 
body else,  so  long  as  he  walked  arm-in-arm  now  and  then  with  DCS  (iomnietix 
and  called  him  "  mon  cher,"  was  indeed  in  every  iota  the  true  Femme  Galante 
of  the  nineteenth  century. 

The  Femme  Galante  has  passed  through  many  various  changes,  in  many 
countries.  The  dames  of  the  Decamerone  were  unlike  the  fair  athlete-seekers 
of  the  days  of  Horace;  and  the  powdered  coquettes  of  the  years  of  Moliere 
were  sisters  only  by  the  kinship  of  a  common  vice  to  the  frivolous  and  fragile 
fagot  of  impulses  that  is  called  Frou-frou. 

The  Femme  Galante  has  always  been  a  feature  in  every  age.     Poets,  from 
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Juvenal  to  Mussel,  have  railed  at  her;  artists,  from  Titian  to  Winterhalter, 
have  painted  her;  dramatists,  from  Aristophanes  to  Congreve  and  Beaumarchais 
and  Dumas  Fils,  have  pointed  their  arrows  at  her;  caricaturists,  from  Archi- 
lochus  and  Simonides  to  Hogarth  and  (iavarni,  have  poured  out  their  aqua- 
fortis for  her.  But  the  real  Femme  (lalante  of  to-day  has  been  missed  hitherto. 

Frou-frou,  who  stands  for  her,  is  not  in  the  least  the  true  type.  Frou-frou 
is  a  creature  that  can  love,  can  suffer,  can  repent,  can  die.  She  is  false  in  senti- 
mentality and  in  art,  but  she  is  tender  after  all;  poor,  feverish,  wistful,  change- 
ful morsel  of  humanity, — a  slender,  helpless,  breathless,  and  frail  thing,  who, 
under  one  sad,  short  sin,  sinks  down  to  death. 

But  Frou-frou  is  in  no  sense  the  true  Femme  (lalante  of  her  day.  Frou- 
frou is  much  more  a  fancy  than  a  fact.  It  is  not  Frou-frou  that  Moliere  would 
have  handed  down  to  other  generations  in  enduring  ridicule  had  he  been  living 
now.  To  Frou-frou  he  would  have  doffed  his  hat  with  dim  eyes;  what  he 
would  have  fastened  for  all  time  in  his  pillory  would  have  been  a  very  different, 
and  far  more  conspicuous  offender. 

The  Femme  ( lalante,  who  has  neither  the  scruples  nor  the  follies  of  poor 
Frou-frou;  who  neither  forfeits  her  place  nor  leaves  her  lord;  who  has  studied 
adultery  as  one  of  the  fine  arts  and  made  it  one  of  the  domestic  virtues;  who 
takes  her  lover  to  her  friends'  houses  as  she  takes  her  muff  or  her  dog,  and 
teaches  her  sons  and  daughters  to  call  him  by  familiar  names;  who  writes 
of  assignation  with  the  same  pen  that  calls  her  boy  home  from  school, 
and  who  smooths  her  child's  curls  with  the  same  fingers  that  stray  over 
her  lover's  lips;  who  challenges  the  world  to  find  a  flaw  in  her,  and  who  smiles 
serene  at  her  husband's  table  on  a  society  she  is  careful  to  conciliate;  who  has 
woven  the  most  sacred  ties  and  most  unholy  pleasures  into  so  deft  a  braid  that 
none  can  say  where  one  commences  or  the  other  ends;  who  uses  the  sanctity 
of  her  maternity  to  cover  the  lawlessness  of  her  license;  and  who,  incapable 
alike  of  the  self-abandonment  of  love  or  of  the  self-sacrifice  of  duty,  has  not 
even  such  poor,  cheap  honor  as  in  the  creatures  of  the  streets  may  make  guilt 
loyal  to  its  dupe  and  partner. 

This  is  the  Femme  (lalante  of  the  passing  century,  who,  with  her  hand  on 
her  husband's  arm,  babbles  of  her  virtue  in  complacent  boast,  smiles  in  her 
lover's  eyes,  and,  ignoring  such  a  vulgar  word  as  Sin,  talks  with  a  smile  of 
Friendship.  I'.rside  her  Frou-frou  were  innocence  itself,  Marion  de  1'Orme 
iioiu-sty,  Marion  Leseant  were  purity,  Cleopatra  were  chaste,  and  Faustina 
were  faithful. 

She  is  the  female  Tartufe  of  seduction,  the  Precieuse  Ridicule  of  passion, 
the  parody  of  Love,  the  standing  gibe  of  Womanhood. 
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CHAPTER  V. 

THE  next  day  the  Duca  della  Rocca  left  cards  on  Lady  Hilda  and  the 
Comtesse  de  Caviare,  and  then  for  a  fortnight  never  went  near  either  of  them, 
except  to  exchange  a  few  words  with  them  in  other  people's  houses.  M.  de 
St.  Louis,  who  was  vastly  enamoured  of  his  project,  because  it  was  his  project 
(what  better  reason  has  anybody  ?),  was  irritated  and  in  despair. 

"  You  fly  in  the  face  of  Fate  !  "  he  said,  with  much  impatience. 

Della  Rocca  laughed. 

"There  is  no  such  person  as  Fate:  «he  perished  with  all  the  rest  of  the 
pagan  world  when  we  put  up  our  first  gas-lamp.  The  two  I  regret  most  of 
them  all  are  Faunus  and  Picus:  nowadays  we  make  Faunus  into  a  railway 
contractor,  and  shoot  Picus  for  the  market-stall." 

"  You  are  very  romantic,"  said  the  Due,  with  serene  contempt.  "  It  is  an 
unfortunate  quality,  and  I  confess,"  he  added,  with  a  sigh,  as  if  confessing  a 
blemish  in  a  favorite  horse,  "  that  perhaps  she  is  a  little  deficient  in  the  other 
extreme,  a  little  too  cold,  a  little  too  unimpressionable;  there  is  absolutely 
no  shadow  of  cause  to  suppose  she  ever  felt  the  slightest  emotion  for  any 
one.  That  gives,  perhaps,  a  certain  hardness.  It  is  not  natural.  '  Une  petite 
faiblesse  donne  tant  de  charme.'  " 

"  For  a  wife,  one  might  dispense  with  the  '  petite  faiblesse,' — for  any  one 
else,"  said  Della  Rocca,  with  a  smile:  the  blemish  did  not  seem  much  of  a 
fault  in  his  eyes. 

"That  is  a  romantic  notion,"  said  the  Due,  with  a  little  touch  of  disdain. 
"  In  real  truth,  a  woman  is  easier  to  manage  who  has  had — a  past.  She  knows 
what  to  expect.  It  is  flattering  to  be  the  first  object  of  passion  to  a  woman. 
But  it  is  troublesome:  she  exacts  so  much  ! " 

"  If  I  were  not  that,  I  have  seldom  cared  to  be  anything,"  saiil  Della  Rocca. 

"  That  is  an  Italian  amorous  fancy.  Romeo  and  Othello  are  the  typical 
Italian  lovers.  I  never  can  tell  how  a  Northerner  like  Shakespeare  could  draw 
either.  You  are  often  very  unfaithful;  but  while  you  are  faithful  you  are  ardent, 
and  you  are  absorbed  in  the  woman.  That  is  one  of  the  reasons  why  an  Italian 
succeeds  in  love  as  no  other  man  does.  '  L'art  de  bruler  silencieuseinent  le 
coeur  d'une  femme,'  is  a  supreme  art  with  you.  Compared  with  you,  all  other 
men  are  children.  You  have  been  the  supreme  masters  of  the  great  passion 
since  the  days  of  Ovid." 

"  Because  it  is  much  more  the  supreme  pursuit  of  our  lives  than  it  is  with 
other  men.  How  can  Love  be  of  much  power  where  it  is  inferior  to  fox-hunt- 
ing, and  a  mere  interlude  when  there  is  no  other  sport  to  be  had,  as  it  is  with 
Englishmen  ?  " 
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"And  with  a  Frenchman  it  is  always  inferior  to  himself  !"  confessed  the 
French  Due,  with  a  smile.  "At  least  they  say  so.  Hut  every  human  being 
loves  his  vanity  first.  'Only  wounded  my  vanity?'  poor  Lord  Strangford  used 
to  say.  '  Pray,  what  dearer  and  more  integral  part  of  myself  could  you  wound  ?' 
He  was  very  right.  If  we  are  not  on  good  terms  with  ourselves,  we  can  never 
prevail  with  others." 

"  Yet  a  vain  man  seldom  succeeds  with  women." 

"  A  man  who  lets  them  see  that  he  is  vain  does  not:  that  is  another  matter. 
Vanity — ah!  there  is  Miladi,  she  has  plenty  of  vanity;  yet  it  is  of  a  grandiose 
kind,  and  it  would  only  take  a  little  more  time  and  the  first  gray  hairs  to  turn 
it  into  dissatisfaction.  All  kinds  of  discontent  are  only  superb  vanities, — 
Byron's,  Mussel's,  Bolingbroke's " 

A  horse  nearly  knocked  the  Due  down  in  the  midst  of  his  philosophies  as 
he  picked  his  way  delicately  among  the  standing  and  moving  carriages  to  the 
place  where  the  white  great-coats  with  the  black  velvet  collars  of  the  Lady 
Hilda's  servants  were  visible. 

The  Lady  Hilda's  victoria  stood  in  that  open  square  where  it  is  the  pleasure 
of  fashionable  Floralia  to  stop  its  carriages  in  the  course  of  the  drive  before 
dinner. 

The  piazza  is  the  most  unlovely  part  of  the  park;  it  has  a  gaunt  red  cafe 
and  a  desert  of  hard-beaten  sand,  and  in  the  middle  there  are  some  few  plants, 
and  a  vast  quantity  of  iron  bordering  laid  out  in  geometrical  patterns,  with 
more  hard-beaten  sand  between  them,  this  being  the  modern  Floralian  idea  of 
a  garden;  to  which  fatal  idea  are  sacrificed  the  noble  ilex  shades,  the  bird-filled 
cedar  groves,  the  deep  delicious  dreamful  avenues,  the  mo.>s-gnnvn  ways,  and 
the  leaf-covered  fountains,  worthy  to  shelter  Narcissus  and  to  bathe 
which  their  wiser  forefathers  knew  were  alike  the  blessing  and  the  glory  of  this 
land  of  the  sun. 

Nevertheless, — perhaps  because  it  is  the  last  place  in  the  world  where  any- 
body with  any  gleam  of  taste  would  be  supposed  ever  voluntarily  to  stop  a 
carriage, — here  motley  modern  society  delights  to  group  its  fusing  nationalities: 
and  the  same  people  who  bored  each  other  in  the  morning's  calls,  and  will  bore 
each  other  in  the  evening's  receptions,  bore  each  other  sedulously  in  the 
air,  and  would  not  omit  the  sacred  <  ,  for  anything, — unless,  indeed, 

it  rained. 

Perhaps,  after  all,  Floralia  reads  aright  the  generation  that  visits  it.  The 
ilex  shadows  and  the  cedar  groves  need  Virgil  and  Horace,  Tasso  and  Petrarca, 
Milton  and  Shelley. 

The  Lady  Hilda,  who  never  by  any  chance  paused  in  the  piazzone,  had 
stopped  a  moment  there,  to  please  Madame  Mila,  who,  in  the  loveliest  Incroy- 
able  bonnet,  was  seated  beside  her. 
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The  men  of  their  acquaintance  flocked  up  to  the  victoria.  Lady  Hilda  paid 
them  scanty  attention,  and  occupied  herself  buying  flowers  of  the  poor  women 
who  lifted  their  fragrant  basket-loads  to  the  carriage.  Madame  Mila  chattered 
like  the  brightest  of  parroquets,  and  was  clamorous  for  news. 

"Quid  novi  ?  "  is  the  cry  in  Floralia  from  morning  till  night,  as  in  Athens. 
The  most  popular  people  are  those  who,  when  the  article  is  not  to  be  had  of 
original  growth,  can  manufacture  it.  Political  news  nobody  attends  to  in 
Floralia;  financial  news  interests  society  a  little  more,  because  everybody  has 
stocks  or  shares  in  something  somewhere;  but  the  news  is  gossip, — dear  deli- 
cious perennial  ever-blessed  gossip,  that  reports  a  beloved  friend  in  difficulties, 
a  rival  in  extremis,  a  neighbor  no  better  than  she  should  be,  and  some  exalted 
personage  or  another  caught  hiding  a  king  in  his  sleeve  at  cards  or  kissing  his 
wife's  lady-of-the-bedchamber. 

Gossip  goes  the  round  of  the  city  in  winter  as  the  lemonade-stands  do  in 
summer. 

If  you  wish  to  be  choye  and  asked  out  every  night,  learn  to  manufacture  it; 
it  is  very  easy:  take  equal  parts  of  flour  of  malice  and  essence  of  impudence, 
with  several  pepper-corns  of  improbability  to  spice  it,  some  candied  lemon-peel 
of  moral  reflections,  and  a  few  drops  of  the  ammonia  of  indecency  that  will 
make  it  light  of  digestion,  and  the  toothsome  morsel  will  procure  you  welcome 
everywhere. 

If  you  can  also  chop  up  any  real  Paschal  lamb  of  innocence  in  very  fine 
pieces,  so  that  it  is  minced  and  hashed  and  unrecognizable  forever,  serve  the 
mince  with  the  vinegar  of  malignity,  and  the  fresh  mint  of  novelty,  and  you 
will  be  the  very  Careme  of  gossip  henceforward.  Run  about  society  with  your 
concoctions  in  and  out  of  the  best  houses,  as  fast  as  you  can  go,  and  there  will 
be  no  end  to  your  popularity.  You  will  be  as  refreshing  to  the  thirst  of  the 
dwellers  in  them  as  are  the  lemonade-sellers  to  the  throats  of  the  populace. 

Perhaps  Fate  still  lurked  and  worked  in  the  Latin  land,  and  had  hidden 
herself  under  the  delicate  marabouts  of  the  chapeau  Incroyable;  at  any  rate, 
Madame  Mila  welcomed  the  Due  and  his  companion  with  eagerness,  and 
engaged  them  both  to  dinner  with  her  on  the  morrow  in  a  way  that  there  was 
no  refusing. 

Madame  Mila  was  discontented  with  the  news  of  the  day.  All  her  young 
men  could  only  tell  her  of  one  person's  ruin, — poor  Victor  de  Salaris',  which  she 
had  always  predicted  and  contributed  to  cause,  and  which  was  therefore  certainly 
the  more  agreeable, — and  two  scenes  between  married  people  whom  she  knew: 
one  because  the  brute  of  a  husband  would  not  allow  his  wife  to  have  her  tallest 
footman  in  silk  stockings;  the  other  because  the  no  less  a  brute  of  a  husband 
would  not  let  his  wife  have:  a  Friendship.  Madame  Mila  scarcely  knew  which 
refusal  to  condemn  as  the  most  heartless  and  the  most  vulgar. 
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The  Lady  Hilda  dined  with  her  on  the  morrow;  and  the  little  Comtesse, 
with  the  fine  instinct  at  discovering  future  sympathies  of  a  woman  "qui  a 
vecu,"  took  care  that  Delia  Rocca  took  her  cousin  in  to  dinner. 

••  I  would  give  all  I  possess  to  see  Hilda  attcnJrie"  she  said  to  herself.  As 
what  she  possessed  just  then  was  chiefly  an  enormous  quantity  of  unpaid  bills, 
perhaps  she  would  not  have  lost  so  very  much.  Uut  the  Lady  Hilda  was  not 
attendrie:  she  thought  he  talked  better  than  most  men, — at  least  differently, — 
and  he  succeeded  in  interesting  her  probably  because  he  had  been  so  indifferent 
in  calling  upon  her.  That  was  all.  Besides,  his  manner  was  perfect;  it  was  as 
vieille  cour  as  M.  de  St.  Louis's. 

Lady  Hilda,  who  should  have  been  born  under  Louis  Quatorze,  suffered 
much  in  her  taste  from  an  age  when  manner,  except  in  the  South,  is  only  a 
tradition,  smothered  under  cigar-ash  and  buried  in  a  gun-case. 

As  for  him,  he  mused,  while  he  talked  to  her,  on  the  words  of  the  Due,  who 
had  known  her  all  her  life.  Was  it  true  that  she  had  never  felt  even  a 
passing  "  weakness  "  ?  Was  it  certain  that  she  had  always  been  as  cold  as 
she  looked  ? 

He  wished  that  he  could  be  sure. 

After  all,  she  was  a  woman  of  wonderful  charm,  though  she  did  go  about 
with  Madame  Mila,  smoke  cigarettes  after  dinner,  and  correct  you  as  to  the 
last  mot  made  on  the  boulevards.  He  began  to  think  that  this  was  only 
the  mere  cachet  of  the  world  she  lived  in, — only  the  mere  accident  of  contact 
and  habit. 

All  women  born  under  the  Second  Empire  have  it  more  or  less;  and,  after 
all,  she  had  but  little  of  it;  she  was  very  serene,  very  contemptuous,  very  high- 
bred; and  her  brilliant,  languid,  hazel  eyes  looked  so  untroubled  that  it  would 
have  moved  any  man  to  wish  to  trouble  their  still  and  luminous  depths. 

She  seemed  to  him  very  objectless  and  somewhat  cynical.  It  was  a  pity. 
Nature  had  made  her  perfect  in  face  and  form,  and  gifted  her  with  intelligence, 
and  Fashion  had  made  her  useless,  tired,  and  vaguely  cynical  about  everything, 
as  everybody  else  was  in  her  world ;  except  that  yet  larger  number  who  resembled 
.Madame  Mila, — a  worse  type  still,  according  to  his  view. 

It  was  a  pity,  so  he  thought,  watching  the  droop  of  her  long  eyelashes,  the 
curve  of  her  beautiful  mouth,  the  even  coming  and  going  of  her  breath  under 
her  shining  necklace  of  opals  and  emeralds. 

He  began  to  believe  that  the  Due  was  right.  There  was  no  "  past "  in  that 
calmest  of  indolent  glances. 

"  You  smoke,  madame  ?"  he  said,  a  little  abruptly  to  her,  after  dinner. 

She  looked  at  her  slender  roll  of  paper. 

••  It  is  a  habit, — like  all  the  rest  of  the  things   one  does.     1  do  nut 
about  it." 
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"  Why  do  it,  then  ?  Are  you  not  too  proud  to  follow  a  habit,  and  imitate 
a  folly  ? " 

She  smiled  a  little,  and  let  the  cigarette  pale  its  ineffectual  fires  and  die  out. 

"  They  have  not  known  how  to  deal  with  her,"  he  thought  to  himself;  and 
he  sat  down  and  played  ecarte,  and  allowed  her  to  win,  though  he  was  one  of 
the  best  players  in  Europe. 

Fate  had  certainly  been  under  the  Incroyable  bonnet  of  Madame  Mila. 
For  during  the  evening  she  suddenly  recalled  his  villa,  and  announced  her 
intention  of  coming  to  see  it.  In  her  little  busy  brain  there  was  a  clever  notion 
that  if  she  only  could  get  her  cousin  once  drawn  into  what  the  Due  would  call 
a  "petite  faiblesse,"  she  herself  would  hear  no  more  lectures  about  Maurice; 
and  lectures  are  always  tiresome,  especially  when  the  lecturer  has  lent  you 
several  thousands,  that  it  would  be  the  height  of  inconvenience  ever  to  be 
reminded  to  repay. 

A  woman  who  has  "  petites  faiblesses  "  is  usually  impatient  with  one  who 
has  none;  the  one  who  has  none  is  a  kind  of  standing  insolence.  Women 
corrupt  more  women  than  men  do.  Lovelace  does  not  hate  chastity  in  women; 
but  Lady  Bellaston  does  with  all  her  might. 

Pretty  Madame  Mila  was  too  good-natured  and  also  too  shallow  to  hate 
anything;  but  if  she  could  have  seen  her  cousin  "compromised  "  she  would 
have  derived  an  exquisite  satisfaction  and  entertainment  from  the  sight.  She 
would  also  have  felt  that  Lady  Hilda  would  have  become  thereby  more  natural 
and  more  comfortable  company. 

"  Dear  me  !  she  might  have  done  anything  she  had  liked  all  these  years," 
thought  Madame  Mila;  "nobody  would  have  known  anything;  and  nothing 
would  hurt  her  if  it  were  known,  whilst  she  has  all  that  money." 

For  Madame  Mila  herself,  perched  on  one  of  the  very  topmost  rungs  of  the 
ladder  of  the  world's  greatness,  and  able  therefore  to  take  a  bird's-eye  view 
therefrom  of  everything,  was  very  shrewd  in  her  way,  and  knew  that  society 
never  was  known  yet  to  quarrel  with  the  owner  of  fifty  thousand  a  year. 

So  she  carried  her  airy  little  person,  laden  to-night  with  gold  embroideries 
on  dull  Venetian  red  until  she  looked  like  a  little  figure  made  in  lac,  over  to 
the  ecarte-table  when  the  ecarte  was  finished,  and  arranged  a  morning  at 
Palestrina  for  the  day  after  to-morrow.  He  could  only  express  his  happiness 
and  honor,  and  his  regrets  that  Palestrina  was  little  more  than  an  empty  shell 
for  their  inspection. 

The  day  after  the  morrow  was  clear  and  cloudless,  balmy  and  delicious, — 
such  days  as  the  Floralian  climate  casts  here  and  there  generously  amidst  the 
winter  cold,  as  a  foretaste  of  its  paradise  of  summer.  The  snow  was  on  the 
more  distant  mountains  of  course,  but  only  made  the  landscape  more  lovely, 
changing  to  the  softest  blush  color  and  rose  under  the  brightness  of  the  noon- 
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day  sun.     The  fields  were  green  with  the  springing  cereals;  the  pine  woods  were 
filling  with  violets;  the  water-courses  were  brimming  and  boisterously  joyous. 

It  was  winter  still,  but  the  sort  of  winter  that  one  would  expect  in  fairy-land 
or  in  the  planet  Venus. 

Madame  Mila,  clad  in  the  strictest  Directoire  costume,  with  a  wonderful 
hat  on  her  head  that  carried  feathers,  grasses,  oleander-flowers,  and  a  bird 
of  Dutch  Ciuiana,  and  was  twisted  up  on  one  side  in  a  manner  known  only  to 
Caroline  Reboux,  descended  with  her  Maurice  to  the  Lady  Hilda's  victoria,  lent 
her  for  the  day.  To  drive  into  the  country  at  all  was  an  act  abominable  and 
appalling  to  all  her  ideas. 

In  Paris,  except  on  race-days,  she  never  went  farther  than  the  lake,  and 
never  showed  her  toilettes  at  Versailles  in  the  Assembly,  because  of  the  endless 
drive  necessary  as  a  means  to  get  there. 

In  country-houses  she  carefully  kept  her  own  room  till  about  five  o'clock; 
and,  when  forced  for  her  health  to  go  to  Vichy,  or  St.  Moritz,  or  any  such 
place,  she  played  cards  in  the  mornings,  and,  when  she  was  obliged  to  go  out, 
looked  at  the  other  invalids'  dresses.  Mountains  were  only  unpleasant  things 
to  be  tunnelled;  forests  were  tolerable,  because  one  could  wear  such  pretty 
Louis  Quinze  hunting-habits  and  the  cnrc'e  by  torchlight  was  nice;  tli 
again,  was  made  endurable  by  bathing-costumes,  and  it  was  fun  to  go  and  tuck 
up  your  things  and  hunt  for  prawns  or  pearls  in  the  rockpools  and  shallows, — it 
gave  rise  to  many  very  pretty  situations.  But  merely  to  drive  into  the  country! 
— it  was  only  fit  occupation  for  a  maniac.  Though  she  had  proposed  it  herself, 
the  patient  Maurice  had  a  very  maircais  quart-d' hcure  as  they  drove. 

The  Lady  Hilda,  who  was  too  truly  great  an  elegante  ever  to  condescend  in 
the  open  air  to  the  eccentricities  and  bizarreries  of  Madame  Mila, — mounte- 
bankisms  worthy  a  travelling  show,  she  considered  them  to  be, — was  clad  in  her 
black  sable,  which  contrasted  so  well  with  the  fairness  of  her  skin,  and  dr<>\ 
with  the  Princess  Olga,  Carlo  Maremma  and  M.  de  St.  Louis  fronting  them  in 
their  Schouvaloff  barouche.  She  did  not  hate  the  cold,  and  shiver  from  the 
>ea-wind,  and  worry  about  the  badness  of  the  steep  roads,  as  Madame  Mila 
did;  on  the  contrary,  she  liked  the  drivr.  long  though  it  was,  and  felt  a  vague 
interest  in  the  first  sights  of  Palestrina,  its  towers  and  belfries  shining  white  on 
the  mountain-side,  with  the  little  villages  clustered  under  its  broad  dark  ring 
of  forest. 

"  What  a  pity  that  Paolo  is  so  poor  !  "  said  Carlo  Maremma,  looking  upward 
at  it. 

"  He  carries  his  poverty  with  infinite  grace,"  said  the  Princess  Olga. 

"  He  is  worthy  of  riches,"  said  the  Due. 

Lady  Hilda  said  nothing. 

Palestrina  was  twelve  miles  and  more  from  the  city,  and  stood  on  the  high 
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hills  facing  the  southwest;  it  was  half  fortress,  half  palace;  in  early  times  its 
lords  had  ruled  from  its  height  all  the  country  round;  and  later  on,  in  the  latter 
half  of  the  fifteenth  century,  a  great  cardinal  of  the  Delia  Rocca  had  made  it 
into  as  sumptuous  a  dwelling-place  as  Caprarola  or  Poggio  a  Cajano. 

Subsequently  the  family  had  ranged  itself  against  the  ruling  faction  of  the 
province,  and  had  suffered  from  war  and  confiscation;  still  later,  Palestrina  had 
been  plundered  by  the  French  troops  of  Napoleon;  yet,  despoiled  and  impov- 
erished as  it  was,  it  was  majestic  still,  and  even  beautiful;  for,  unlike  most  such 
places,  it  had  kept  its  girdle  of  oak  and  ilex  woods;  and  its  gardens,  though 
wild  and  neglected,  were  unshorn  of  their  fair  proportions;  and  the  fountains 
fell  into  their  marble  basins,  and  splashed  the  maidenhair  ferns  that  hung  over 
them, 'as  they  had  done  in  another  age  for  the  delight  of  the  great  cardinal  and 
his  favorites. 

Delia  Rocca  received  them  in  the  southern  loggia,  a  beautiful  vaulted  and 
frescoed  open  gallery,  designed  by  Bramante,  and  warm  in  the  noonday  sun  as 
though  January  were  June. 

A  king  could  not  have  had  more  grace  of  welcome  and  dignity  of  courtesy 
than  this  ruined  gentleman;  he  had  a  very  perfect  manner,  certainly,  thought  the 
Lady  Hilda  once  again.  She  was  one  of  those  women  (they  are  many)  upon 
whom  manner  makes  more  impression  than  mind  or  morals.  Why  should  it 
not  ?  It  is  the  charm  of  life  and  the  touchstone  of  breeding. 

There  was  only  one  friend  with  him,  a  great  minister,  who  had  retired  from 
the  world  and  given  himself  up  to  the  culture  of  roses  and  strawberries.  There 
was  a  simple  repast,  from  the  produce  of  his  own  lands,  ready  in  what  had 
been  once  the  banqueting-hall.  It  was  made  graceful  by  the  old  Venetian 
glass,  the  old  Urbino  plates,  the  old  Cellini  salt-cellars;  and  by  grapes,  regina 
and  salamana,  saved  from  the  autumn,  and  bouquets  of  Parma  violets  and 
Bengal  roses,  in  old  blue  Savona  vases.  It  was  a  frugal  meal,  but  fit  for  the 

o 

tale-tellers  of  the  Decamerone. 

They  rambled  over  the  great  building  first,  with  its  vast  windows  showing  the 
wide  landscape  of  mountain  and  plain,  and  far  away  the  golden  domes  and  airy 
spires  of  the  city  shining  through  a  soft  mist  of  olive-trees.  The  glory  of  this 
house  was  gone,  but  it  was  beautiful  still,  with  the  sweet  clear  sunlight  stream- 
ing through  its  innumerable  chambers,  and  touching  the  soft  hues  of  frescoed 
walls  that  had  grown  faded  with  age,  but  had  been  painted  by  Spinello,  by 
Francia,  by  the  great  Frate,  and  by  a  host  whose  names  were  lost,  of  earnest 
workers,  and  men  with  whom  art  had  been  religion. 

It  was  all  dim  and  worn  and  gray  with  the  passage  of  time;  but  it  was  har- 
monious, majestic,  tranquil.  It  was  like  the  close  of  a  great  life  withdrawn 
from  the  world  into  a  cloistered  solitude  and  content  to  be  alone  with  its  Cod. 

"Do  not  wish  for  riches,"  said  the  Lady  Hilda  to  him,  as  he  said  something 
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to    her   of    it.     "If   you    had    riches    you    would    desecrate  this;    you  would 
'restore'  it,  you  would  'embellish'  it,  you  would  ruin  it." 

He  smiled  a  little  sadly. 

"  As  it  is,  I  can  only  keep  the  rains  from  entei  ing  and  the  rats  from  destroy- 
ing  it.     Poverty,   madame,   is  only  poetical   to  those  who  do  not   sui; 
Look  !  "  he  added,  with  a  laugh,  "you  will  not  find  a  single  chair,  I  fear,  that 
is  not  in  tatters." 

She  glanced  at  the  great  old  ebony  chair  she  was  resting  in,  with  its  rich 
frayed  tapestry  seat,  and  its  carved  armorial  bearings. 

"I  have  suffered  much  more  from  the  staring,  gilded,  and  satin  abomina- 
tions in  a  millionnaire's  drawing-room.  You  are  ungrateful — 

"And  you,  madame,  judge  of  pains  that  have  never  touched  anil  cannot 
touch  you.  However,  I  can  be  but  too  glad  that  I'alestrina  pleases  you  in  any 
way.  It  has  the  sunshine  of  heaven,  though  not  of  fortune." 

"  And  I  am  sure  you  would  not  give  it  tip  for  all  the  wealth  of  the  Roths- 
childs." 

"No." 

"  How  lovely  this  place  would  look,"  Madame  Mila  was  saying  at  the  same 
moment,  out  of  his  hearing,  to  the  Princess  Olga,  "it"  (hven  Jones  could 
renovate  it  and  Huby  furnish  it  !  Fancy  it  with  all  the  gilding  re-gilded,  and 
the  pictures  restored,  and  Aubusson  and  Persian  carpets  everywhere,  and  all 
those  horrid  old  tapestries,  that  must  be  full  of  spiders,  pulled  down  and  burnt. 
What  a  heavenly  place  it  would  be  ! — and  what  balls  one  might  give  in  it ! 
Why,  it  would  hold  ten  thousand  people  !" 

"  Poor  Paola  will  never  be  able  to  do  it,"  said  the  Princess  Schouvaloff, 
"  unless " 

She  glanced  at  the  Lady  Hilda  where  she  sat  at  the  farther  end  of  the 
chamber,  whilst  Delia  Rocca  leaned  against  the  embrasure  of  the  window. 

"I  think   she  has   a  fancy   for    him,"  said    Madame    Mila.     "But  a- 
marrying,  you  know, — that,  of  course,  is  out  of  the  question." 

••  I  don't  see  why,"  said  the  princess. 

"Oh,  out  of  the  question,"  said  Madame  Mila,  hastily.  "  But  if  she  should 
take  a  liking  to  him,  it  would  be  great  fun.  She's  been  so  awfully  cxaltce 
about  all  that  sort  of  thing.  Dear  me  !  what  a  pity  all  those  nasty,  old,  dull 
frescoes  can't  be  scraped  off  and  something  nice  and  bright,  like  what  they 
paint  now,  be  put  there  !  but  I  suppose  it  would  take  so  much  money.  I 
should  hang  silk  over  them;  all  these  clouds  of  pale  angels  would  make  me 
melancholy  mad.  There  is  no  style  I  care  a  bit  for  but  Louis  Quinze.  I  am 
having  new  wall-hangings  for  my  saloon  done  by  the  Ste.  Marie  Reparatrice 
girls;  a  lovely  green  satin, — apple-green, — embroidered  with  wreaths  of  roses 
and  broom,  after  flower-groups  by  Fantin.  Louis  Quinze  is  so  cheerful,  and 
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lets  you  have  such  lots  of  gilding,  and  the  tables  have  such  nice  straight  legs, 
and  you  always  feel  with  it  as  if  you  were  in  a  theatre  and  expecting  the  Jeune 
Premier  to  enter.  Here  one  feels  as  if  one  were  in  a  church." 

"  A  monastery,"  suggested  Princess  Olga. 

Thereon  they  went  and  had  their  luncheon,  and  Madame  Mila,  studying 
the  Capo  di  Monte  dessert-service,  appraised  its  value, — for  she  was  a  shrewd 
little  woman, — and  wondered,  if  Paolo  della  Rocca  were  so  poor  as  they  said, 
why  did  he  not  send  up  all  these  old  porcelains  and  lovely  potteries  to  the 
Hotel  Drouot:  Capo  di  Monte,  she  reflected,  sells  for  more  than  its  weight  in 
gold,  now  that  it  is  the  rage  of  the  fashion.  She  felt  inclined  to  suggest  this 
to  him,  only  she  was  not  quite  sure  how  he  might  take  it.  Italians,  she  'had 
heard,  was  so  absurdly  proud  and  susceptible. 

After  luncheon,  they  went  into  the  green  old  gardens,  green  with  ilex  and 
arbutus  and  laurel  and  cypress  avenues,  although  it  was  midwinter;  and  the 
great  minister  discoursed  on  the  charms  of  the  country  and  the  beauty  of  soli- 
tude in  a  way  that  should  almost  have  awakened  the  envy  of  Horace  in  his 
grave;  and  the  Due  de  St.  Louis  disagreed  with  him  in  witty  arguments  that 
might  have  made  the  shades  of  Rochefoucauld  and  Rivarol  jealous. 

And  they  rambled  and  idled  and  talked  and  sauntered  in  those  charming 
hours  which  an  Italian  villa  alone  can  create;  and  then  the  Ave  Maria  chimed 
from  the  belfries  of  a  convent  up  above  on  the  hill,  and  the  winds  grew  chilf, 
and  the  carriages  were  called  round  to  the  steps  of  the  southern  terrace,  and 
the  old  steward  brought  to  each  lady  the  parting  gift  of  a  great  cluster  of  the 
sweet  Parma  violets. 

"Well,  it's  been  pleasanter  than  I  thought  for,"  said  Madame  Mila,  rolling 
homeward.  "  But,  oh,  this  wretched,  odious  road  !  I  shall  catch  my  death 
of  cold  !  " 

Lady  Hilda  was  very  silent  as  they  drove  downward,  and  left  Palestrina 
alone  to  grow  gray  in  the  shades  of  the  twilight. 


CHAPTER   VI. 
"I  THINK  Italians  are  like  Russian  tea;  they  spoil  you  for  any  other- 


wrote  Lady  Hilda  to  her  brother  Clairvaux.  It  was  not  a  UTV  dear  phrase, 
nor  very  grammatical ;  but  she  knew  what  she  meant  herself, — which  is  more 
than  all  writers  can  say  they  do. 

Russian  tea,  or  rather  tea  imported  through  Russia,  is  so  much  softer  and 
of  so  much  sweeter  and  subtler  a  flavor,  that  once  drinking  it  you  will  find  all 
other  tea  after  it  seem  flat  or  coarse.  When  she  had  written  this  sentiment, 
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however,  she  tore  up  the  sheet  of  note-paper  which  contained  it,  and  tossed  it 
in  the  fire:  after  all,  Clairvaux  would  not  understand, — he  never  understood 
anything,  dear  old  fellow, — and  he  would  be  very  likely  to  say  all  sorts  of 
foolish  things  which  there  was  not  the  slightest  reason  for  anyone's  supposing. 

"  Do  come  out  here  as  soon  as  you  can,"  she  wrote,  instead.  "  Of  course 
it  will  all  depend  on  your  racing  engagements;  but  if  you  do  go  to  Paris 
to  see  Charles  Lafitte,  as  you  say,  pray  come  on  here.  Not  that  you  will  care 
for  Floralia  at  all;  you  never  do  care  for  these  art  cities,  and  it  is  its  art, 
and  its  past,  and  its  people  that  make  its  irresistible  charm.  Floral  L 
graceful  and  so  beautiful  and  so  full  of  noble  memories  that  one  cannot  but 
feel  'the  motley  society  of  our  own  present  day  as  a  sort  of  desecration  to  it; 
the  cocottes  and  cococdettes,  the  wheel-skaters  and  poker-players,  the  smokers 
and  the  baigneuses  of  our  time  suit  it  sadly  ill :  it  wants  the  scholars  of  Academe, 
the  story-tellers  of  Boccaccio;  it  wants  Sordello  and  Stradella,  Desdemona 
and  (iiulietta. 

"  One  feels  one's  self  not  one-half  good  enough  for  the  stones  one  treads 
upon;  life  here  should  be  a  perpetual  Kyrie  Eleison;  instead  of  which,  it  is  only 
a  chorus  of  Offenbach's.  Not  that  society  anywhere  now  ever  does  rise  higher 
than  that;  only  here  it  jars  on  one  more  than  elsewhere,  and  seems  as  profane 
as  if  one  '  played  ball  with  Homer's  skull.' 

"  Floralia  is  a  golden  Ostensoir  filled  with  great  men's  bones,  and  we  choke 
it  up  with  cigar-ashes  and  champagne-dregs.  It  cannot  be  helped,  I  suppose. 
The  destiny  of  the  age  seems  to  be  to  profane  all  that  have  preceded  it.  It 
creates  nothing, — it  desecrates  everything.  Society  does  not  escape  from  the 
general  influence;  its  kings  are  all  kings  of  Brentford. 

••  Mila — who  is  here  and  happy  as  a  bird — thinks  Jack  Cade  and  the 
Offenbach  chorus  the  perfection  of  delight  at  all  times. 

"  For  myself,  I  confess,  neither  entertains  me;  I  fail  to  see  the  charm  of  a 
drawing-room  democracy  (Ucollett  and  dtcoussue;  and  I  never  did  appi 
ladies  who  pass  their  lives  in  balancing  themselves  awkwardly  on  the  bar  of 
Uumas's  famous  Triangle;  but  that  may  be  a  prejudice, — Mila  says  that  it  is. 

"  By-the-by,  that  odious  young  Des  Gommeux  has  followed  her  here.  I 
make  myself  disagreeable  to  him.  I  cannot  do  more.  Spiridion  has  never 
interfered,  and  'on  ne  peut  pas  etre  plus  royaliste  que  le  roi.'  But  you  will 
skip  all  this,  or  give  it  to  your  wife.  1  know  I  never  read  letters  myself,  so 
why  should  I  expect  you  to  do  so  ?  I  am  so  sorry  to  hear  of  Virille  (larde's 
sprain;  it  is  too  vexing  for  you,  just  as  he  was  so  high  in  the  betting.  I  hope 
Sister  to  Simonides  turns  out  worth  all  we  gave  for  her.  There  will  be  racing 
here  in  April,  but  it  would  only  make  you  laugh, — which  would  be  rude;  or 
swear, — which  would  be  worse.  So  please  come  long  before  it." 

She  folded  up  her  letter,  wrote  "  Pray  try  and  come  soon  "  across  the  top 
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of  it,  and  directed  the  envelope  to  the  Earl  of  Clairvaux,  Broomsden,  North- 
ampton, and  then  was  provoked  to  think  that  she  did  not  want  good,  clumsy, 
honest  Clairvaux  to  come  at  all, — not  in  her  heart  of  hearts,  because  Clairvaux 
was  always  asking  questions,  and  going  straight  to  the  bottom  of  things  in  his 
own  simple,  sturdy  fashion,  and  never  understood  anything  that  was  in  the 
very  least  complex. 

And  then,  again,  she  was  more  irritated  still  with  herself,  for  admitting  even 
to  her  own  thoughts  that  there  was  anything  complex  or  that  she  did  not  want 
to  examine  too  closely, — just  yet.  And  then  she  sat  and  looked  into  the  fire, 
and  thought  of  Palestrina,  with  its  sweet  faint  scent  of  Parma  violets,  and  its 
dim  noble  frescoes,  and  its  mountain  solitudes,  under  the  clear  winter  moon. 

She  sat  dreaming  about  it  a  long  time, — for  her,  because  she  was  not  a 
person  that  dreamed  at  all  usually.  Her  life  was  too  brilliant,  and  too  much 
occupied,  and  too  artificial.  She  was  thinking,  with  a  great  deal  of  money, 
without  desecrating  it  by  "restoration,"  but  by  bringing  all  the  art  knowledge 
in  the  world  to  its  enrichment,  it  would  be  possible  to  make  it  as  great  as  it 
had  been  in  the  days  of  its  cardinal.  What  a  pastime  it  would  be,  what  an 
interest,  what  an  occupation  almost  for  a  lifetime,  to  render  that  grand  old 
palace  once  more  the  world's  wonder  it  had  been  in  the  sixteenth  century  ! 

Then  she  rose  suddenly  with  an  impatient  sigh,  and  went  into  her  bedroom, 
and  found  fault  with  her  maids:  they  had  put  Valenciennes  on  her  petticoats, 
and  she  hated  Valenciennes, — no  other  laces  had  been  so  cheapened  by  imi- 
tation; they  had  put  out  her  marron  velvet  with  the  ostrich  feathers  for  that 
day's  wearing,  when  they  should  have  laid  out  the  silver-gray  cloth  with  the 
Genoa  buttons;  they  were  giving  her  glace  gloves  instead  of  peau  de  Suede; 
they  had  got  out  Pompadour  boots,  and  she  required  Paysanne  shoes, — it  was 
a  fine  dry  day.  In  point  of  fact,  everything  was  wrong,  and  they  were 
idiots,  and  she  told  them  so  as  strongly  as  a  high-bred  lady  can  demean  herself 
to  speak.  Each  costume  was  put  all  together, — dress,  bonnet,  boots,  gloves, — 
everything;  what  business  had  they  to  go  and  mix  them  all  up  and  make 
everything  wrong  ? 

Her  maids  were  used  to  her  displeasure;  but,  as  she  was  very  generous,  and 
if  they  were  ill  or  in  sorrow  she  was  kind,  they  bore  it  meekly,  and  contented 
themselves  with  complaining  of  her  in  all  directions  to  their  allies. 

"  If  she  would  only  have  her  petites  affaires  like  other  ladies,  she  would  be 
much  easier  to  content,"  said  her  head  maid,  who  had  served  the  aristocracy 
ever  since  the  earliest  days  of  the  Second  Empire. 

When  there  were  no  lovers,  there  were  much  fewer  douceurs  and  perquisites; 
however,  they  endured  that  deprivation,  because  Miladi  was  so  very  rich  and 
so  easily  plundered. 

Miladi  now,  arrayed  in  the  silver-gray  cloth  with  the  Genoa  buttons  and  the 
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marabout  feather  trimming,  went  out  to  her  victoria,  en  route  to  the  galleries, 
of  which  she  never  tired,  and  the  visits  which  immeasurably  bored  her.  She 
hail  been  in  the  great  world  for  ten  years,  and  the  great  world  is  too  small  to 
divert  one  for  very  long,  unless  one  be  as  Madame  Mila. 

Nevertheless,  the  Lady  Hilda  found  that  Floral ia  interested  her  more  than 
she  would  have  believed  that  anything  would  do. 

After  all,  Floralia  was  charming  by  the  present,  not  only  by  the  past.     If  it 
had  its  kings  of  Brentford,  with  Offenbach  choruses,  so  had  every  other  place; 
if  it  had  a  pot-pourri  of  nationalities,  it  had  some  of  the  most  agreeable  p- 
of  every  nation;  if  trying  to  be  very  naughty  it  generally  only  became  very 
dull, — that  was  the  doom  of  modern  society  everywhere. 

There  were  charming  houses  in  it,  where  there  were  real  wit,  real  music, 
and  real  welcome.  If  people  saw  each  other  too  often,  strong  friendships  could 
come  out  of  such  frequency  as  well  as  animosities;  there  was  a  great  charm  in 
the  familiar,  easy,  pleasant  intimacies  which  so  naturally  grew  out  of  the  artistic 
idling  under  these  sombre  and  noble  walls,  and  in  the  palaces  where  all  the  arts 
once  reigned. 

She  had  begun  to  take  the  fair  city  into  her  heart,  as  every  one  who  has  a 
heart  must  needs  do,  once  having  dwelt  within  the  olive  girdle  of  its  pure  pale 
hills,  and  seen  its  green  waters  wash  the  banks  erst  peopled  with  the  gorgeous 
splendors  of  the  Renaissance. 

She  even  began  to  like  her  daily  life  in  it;  the  mornings  dreamed  away 
before  some  favorite  Giorgione  or  Veronese,  or  spent  in  dim  old  shops  full  of 
the  oddest  mingling  of  rubbish  and  of  treasure;  the  twilights  spent  in  picture- 
like  old  chambers,  where  dames  of  high  degree  had  made  their  winter-quarter*, 

.iit  with  flowers  and  quaint  with  old  tapestries  and  porcelains:  the 
ings  passed  in  a  society  which,  too  motley  to  be  intimate,  yet  too  personal  to 
dare  be  witty,  was  gradually  made  more  than  endurable  to  her,  by  the  sound 
of  one  voice  for  which  she  listened  more  often  than  she  knew,  by  the  sight  of 
one  face  which  grew  more  necessary  to  her  than  she  was  aware. 

"If  one  could  be  only  quite  alone  here  it  would  be  too  charming,"  she 
thought,  driving  this  morning,  while  the  sun  shone  on  the  golden  reaches  of  the 
river,  and  the  softly-colored  marbles  caught  the  light,  and  the  picturesque  old 
shops  gleamed  many-hued  as  Harlequin  under  the  beetling  brows  of  projecting 
roofs  and  the  carved  stone  of  dark  archways. 

But  if  she  had  looked  close  into  her  own  heart  she  would  have  seen  that  the 
solitude  of  her  ideal  would  have  been  one  like  the  French  poet's, — solitude 
&  deux. 

She  did  not  go,  after  all,  to  her  visits;  she  went,  instead,  in  and  out  of  the 
studios  whose  artists  adored  her,  though  she  was  terribly  hard  to  please,  and 
had  much  more  acquaintance  with  art  than  is  desirable  in  a  purchaser. 
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In  one  of  the  studios  she  chanced  to  meet  the  master  of  Palestrina;  and  he 
went  with  her  to  another  atelier,  and  another,  and  another. 

She  had  her  Paysanne  shoes  on,  and  her  gold-headed  cane,  and  let  her 
victoria  stand  still  while  she  walked  from  one  to  the  other  of  those  sculptors' 
and  painters'  dens,  which  lie  so  close  together,  like  beavers'  work,  in  the  old 
gray  quarters  of  the  city. 

Up  and  down  the  dark  staircases,  and  in  and  out  the  gloomy  vaulted 
passages,  her  silver-gray  cloth  with  the  marabout  ruches  gleamed  and  glistened, 
and  to  many  of  the  artists  proved  as  beneficent  as  a  silvery  cloud  to  the  thirsty 
field  in  summer. 

She  was  surprised  to  find  how  much  she  liked  it.  There  was  not  much 
genius,  and  there  was  a  great  deal  of  bad  drawing,  and  worse  modelling,  and  she 
had  educated  herself  in  the  very  strictest  and  coldest  lessons  of  art,  and  really 
cared  for  nothing  later  than  Luca  Signorelli,  and  abhorred  Canova  and  every- 
thing that  has  come  after  him.  But  there  were  some  little  figures  in  marble  of 
young  children  that  she  could  conscientiously  buy;  and  the  little  Meissonnier 
and  Fortuny-like  pictures  were  clever,  if  they  were  mere  trick-work  and  told  no 
story;  and  the  modern  oak  carvings  were  really  good;  and  on  the  whole  she 
enjoyed  her  morning  unusually;  and  her  companion  looked  pleased,  because 
she  found  things  to  praise. 

As  she  walked,  with  Delia  Rocca  beside  her,  in  and  out  the  dusky  passage- 
ways, with  the  obnoxious  Valenciennes  under  her  skirts  sweeping  the  stones, 
and  her  silvery  marabouts  glancing  like  hoar-frost  in  the  shadows  of  the  looming 
walls,  the  Lady  Hilda  felt  very  happy,  and  on  good  terms  with  herself  and  the 
world.  No  doubt,  she  thought,  it  was  the  fresh  west  wind  blowing  up  the  river 
from  the  sea  which  had  done  her  so  much  good. 

The  golden  Ostensoir,  to  which  she  had  likened  Floralia,  no  longer  seemed 
filled  with  cigar-ash  and  absinthe-dregs,  but  full  of  the  fragrant  rose-leaves  of 
an  imperishable  Past,  and  the  shining  sands  of  a  sweet  unspent  Time. 

She  made  a  poor  sculptor  happy  for  a  year;  she  freed  a  young  and  promis- 
ing painter  from  a  heavy  debt;  she  was  often  impatient  with  their  productions, 
but  she  was  most  patient  with  their  troubles. 

She  was  only  a  woman  of  the  world,  touched  for  a  clay  into  wanner 
sympathies,  but  the  blessings  she  drew  down  on  her  sank  somehow  into  her 
heart,  and  made  her  half  ashamed,  half  glad. 

What  was  the  use  of  writing  fine  contemptuous  things  of  society  unless  one 
tried  to  drop  one's  self  some  little  holy  relic  into  the  golden  Reliquary?  She 
went  home  contented,  and  was  so  gentle  with  her  maids  that  they  thought  she 
must  be  going  to  be  unwell. 

Her  friend  the  Princess  Olga  came  to  chat  with  her,  and  they  had  their  tea 
cosily  in  her  dressing-room;  and  at  eight  o'clock  she  went  to  dine  with  Mrs. 
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Washington,  an  American  Parisienne  or  Parisian  American,  known  wherever 
the  world  of  fashion  extended,  and  was  taken  in  to  dinner  by  the  Duca  della 
Rocca. 

After  dinner  there  was  a  new  tenor,  who  was  less  of  a  delusion  than  most 
new  tenors  are;  and  there  was  a  great  deal  of  very  aesthetic  and  abstruse  talk 
about  music;  she  said  little  herself,  but  sat  and  listened  to  Delia  Rocca,  who 
spoke  much  and  eloquently  with  infinite  grace  and  accurate  culture.  To  a  woman 
who  has  cared  for  no  one  all  her  life,  there  is  the  strangest  and  sweetest  pleasure 
in  finding  at  last  one  voice  whose  mere  sound  is  melody  to  her. 

On  the  whole,  she  went  to  bed  still  with  that  dreamful  content  which  had 
come  on  her  in  the  day, — no  doubt  with  the  fresh  sea-wind.  She  knew  that 
she  had  looked  at  her  best  in  a  dress  of  pale  dead-gold,  with  old  black  Spanish 
lace;  and  she  had  only  one  regret, — that  in  too  soft  a  mood  she  had  allowed 
an  English  person,  a  Lady  Featherleigh,  of  whom  she  did  not  approve,  to  be 
presented  to  her. 

She  was  habitually  the  one  desire  and  the  one  despair  of  all  her  country- 
women. 

Except  so  far  as  her  physical  courage,  her  skill  in  riding,  and  her  beautiful 
complexion,  which  no  cold  could  redden,  and  no  heat  could  change,  might  be 
counted  as  national  characteristics,  the  Lady  Hilda  was  a  very  un-English 
Englishwoman  in  everything. 

Indeed,  your  true  tlegante  is  raised   high  above  all  such  small  things  as 
nationalities;  she  floats  serenely  in  an  atmosphere  far  too  elevated  to  be  o 
by  country, — a  neutral  ground  on  which  the  leaders  of  every  civilized  land  meet 
far  away  from  all  ordinary  mortality. 

In  Floralia  she  found  a  few  such  choice  spirits  accustomed  to  breathe  the 
same  ether  as  herself,  and  with  those  she  lived,  carefully  avoiding  the 
Settlement,  as  she  continued  to  call  the  cosmopolitan  society  which  was  outside 
the  zone  of  her  own  supreme  fashion. 

She  saw  it,  indeed,  in  ball-rooms  and  morning  receptions;  it  sighed  humbly 
after  her,  pined  for  her  notice,  and  would  have  been  happy  if  she  would  but 
even  have  recompensed  it  by  an  insolence;  but  she  merely  ignored  its  existence, 
and  always  looked  over  its  head  innocently  and  cruelly  with  that  divine  serenity 
of  indifference  and  disdain  with  which  Nature  had  so  liberally  endowed  her. 

"  Why  should  I  know  them  ?  They  wouldn't  please  me,"  she  would  say  to 
those  who  ventured  to  remonstrate;  and  the  answer  was  unanswerable. 

"  I  can't  think  how  you  manage,  Hilda,  to  keep  so  clear  of  people,"  said 
Madame  Mila,  enviously.  "  Now,  /  get  inundated  with  hosts  of  the  hor- 
ridest " 

"Because  you  cheapen  yourself,"  said  Lady  Hilda,  very  coolly. 

"I    never  could   keep  people   off   me,"  pursued    the   Comtesse.     "When 
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Spiridion  had  the  Embassy  in  London,  it  was  just  the  same;  I  was  inundated  ! 
It's  good  nature,  I  suppose.     Certainly  you  haven't  got  too  much  of  that.'" 

Lady  Hilda  smiled;  she  thought  of  those  six  or  eight  thousands  which  had 
gone  for  Madame  Mila's  losses  at  play. 

"Good  nature  is  a  very  indifferent  sort  of  quality,"  she  answered.  "It 
is  compounded  of  weakness,  laziness,  and  vulgarity.  Generally  speaking,  it  is 
only  a  desire  for  popularity;  and  there  is  nothing  more  vulgar  than  that." 

"  I  don't  see  that  it  is  vulgar  at  all,"  said  Madame  Mila,  with  some  sharp- 
ness. "I  like  to  think  I  am  popular;  to  see  a  mob  look  after  me;  to  have  the 
shop-boys  rush  out  to  get  a  glimpse  of  me;  to  hear  the  crowd  on  a  race-day 
call  out,  '  Ain't  she  a  rare  'un  !  my  eye,  ain't  she  fit  ! '  just  as  if  I  were  one  of 
the  mares.  I  often  give  a  crossing-sweeper  a  shilling  in  London,  just  to  make 
him  '  bless  my  pretty  eyes.'  Why,  even  when  I  go  to  that  beastly  place  of 
Spiridion's  in  Russia,  I  make  the  hideous  serfs  in  love  with  me;  it  puts  one  on 
good  terms  with  one's  self.  I  often  think  when  the  people  in  the  streets  don't 
turn  after  me  as  I  go — then  I  shall  know  that  I'm  old  !  " 

Lady  Hilda's  eyebrows  expressed  unutterable  contempt;  these  were  senti- 
ments to  her  entirely  incomprehensible. 

"  How  very  agreeable  ! — to  make  the  streets  the  barometer  of  one's  looks, 
— '  fair  or  foul ' !  So  you  live  in  apprehension  of  a  railway  porter's  indifference, 
and  only  approve  of  yourself  if  a  racing  tout  smiles  !  My  dear  Mila,  I  never 
did  believe  you  would  have  gone  lower  in  the  scale  of  human  adorers  than 
your  Gommeux  and  Poisseux." 

. "  At  all  events,  I  am  not  so  vain  as  you  are,  Hilda,"  retorted  the  Comtesse. 
"  You  approve  of  yourself  eternally,  whether  all  the  world  hates  you  or  not.  I 
remember  Charlie  Barrington  saying  of  you  once,  '  I  wonder  why  that  woman 
keeps  straight.  Why  should  she  ?  She  don't  care  a  hang  what  anybody  says 
of  her."  " 

"  How  discerning  of  Lord  Barrington  !  If  people  only  '  keep  straight '  for 
the  sake  of  what  other  people  say  of  them,  I  think  they  may  just  as  well  'go 
off  the  rails  '  in  any  manner  they  like.  Certainly,  what  I  chose  to  do,  I  should 
do,  without  reference  to  the  approbation  of  the  mob, — either  of  the  streets  or 
of  the  drawing-rooms." 

"Exactly  what  Barrington  said,"  returned  Madame  Mila;  "but  then  why 
do  you — I  mean,  why  don't  you — amuse  yourself?  " 

The  Lady  Hilda  laughed. 

"  My  dear,  the  Gommeux  and  the  Poisseux  would  not  amuse  me.  I  am 
not  so  happily  constituted  as  you  are." 

Madame  Mila  colored. 

"That's  all  very  fine  talk,  but  you  know  it  isn't  natural — 

"  To  live  decently  ? — no,  I  suppose  it  is  not  nowadays.     Perhaps  it  never 
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was.  Hut,  my  clear  Mila,  yon  needn't  he  too  disquieted  about  me.  If  it  make 
you  any  more  comfortable  as  to  my  sanity,  I  can  assure  you  it  is  not  virtue; 
no  one  knows  such  a  word;  it  is  only  indifference." 

"You  are  very  queer,  Hilda,"  said  Madame  Mila,  impatiently:  "all  I  know 
is,  I  should  like  to  sec  you  in  love,  and  see  what  you'd  say  then." 

The  Lady  Hilda,  who  was  never  more  moved  by  her  feather-headed  cousin's 
words  than  a  rock  by  a  butterfly,  felt  a  sudden  warmth  on  her  face,  —  perhaps 
of  anger. 

"  In  love  !  "  she  echoed,  with  less  languor  and  more  of  impetuosity  than 
she  had  ever  displayed;  "are  you  ever  in  love,  any  of  you,  ever?  You  have- 
senses  and  vanity  and  an  inordinate  fear  of  not  being  in  the  fashion;  and  so 
you  take  your  lovers  as  you  drink  your  stimulants  and  wear  your  wigs  and  tie 
your  skirts  back,  —  because  everybody  else  does  it,  and  not  to  do  it  is  to  be 
odd,  or  prudish,  or  something  you  would  hate  to  be  called.  Love  !  it  is  an 
unknown  thing  to  you  all.  You  have  a  sort  of  miserable  hectic  passion, 
perhaps,  that  is  a  drug  you  take  as  you  take  chlorodyne,  —  just  to  excite  you 
and  make  your  jaded  nerves  a  little  alive  again,  —  and  yet  you  are  such  cowards 
that  you  have  not  even  the  courage  of  passion,  but  label  your  drug  Friendship, 
and  beg  Society  to  observe  that  you  only  keep  it  for  family  uses,  like  arnica  or 
like  glycerine.  You  want  notoriety;  you  want  to  indulge  your  fancies,  and  yet 
keep  your  place  in  the  world.  You  like  to  drag  a  young  man  about  by  a 
chain,  as  if  he  were  the  dancing  monkey  that  you  depended  upon  for  subsist- 
ence. You  like  other  women  to  see  that  you  are  not  too  passte  to  be  every 
whit  as  improper  as  if  you  were  twenty.  You  like  to  advertise  your  successes 
as  it  were  with  drum  and  trumpet,  because  if  you  did  not,  people  might  begin 
to  doubt  that  you  had  any.  You  like  all  that,  and  you  like  to  feel  there  is 
nothing  you  do  not  know  and  no  length  you  have  not  gone,  and  so  you  ring  all 
the  changes  on  all  the  varieties  of  intrigue  and  sensuality,  and  go  over  the 
gamut  of  sickly  sentiment  and  nauseous  license  as  an  orchestra  tunes  its 
strings  up  every  night  !  That  is  what  all  you  people  call  love.  I  am  content 
enough  to  have  no  knowledge  of  it  -  " 


gracious,  Hilda!"  said  Madame  Mila,  with  wide-open  eyes  of 
absolute  amazement,  "you  talk  as  if  you  were  one  of  the  angry  husbands  in  a 
comedy  of  l-'euillet  or  Dumas  !  I  don't  think  you  know  anything  about  it  at 
all;  how  should  you  ?  You  only  admire  yourself,  and  like  art  and  all  that  kind 
of  thing,  anil  are  as  cold  as  ice  to  everybody.  'A  la  place  du  cceur,  vous  n'avez 
qu'un  caillou;  '  I've  read  that  somewhere." 

"  Elle  n'a  qu'un  ecusson,'  "  corrected  Lady  Hilda,  her  serenity  returning. 
"  If  Hugo  had  known  much  about  women,  he  would  have  said,  'qu'un  chif- 
fon;' but  perhaps  a  dissyllable  wouldn't  have  scanned  -  " 

"  You  never  will  convince  me,"  continued   Madame  de  Caviare,  "that  you 
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would  not  be  a  happier  woman  if  you  had  what  you  call  senses  and  the  rest  of 
it.  One  can't  live  without  sensations  and  emotions  of  some  sort.  You  never 
feel  any  except  before  a  bit  of  Kronenthal  china  or  a  triptych  of  some  old  fogy 
of  a  painter.  You  do  care  awfully  about  your  horses,  to  be  sure;  but  then, 
as  you  don't  bet  on  anything,  I  don't  see  what  excitement  you  can  get  out  of 
them.  You  won't  play, — which  is  the  best  thing  to  take  to  of  all,  because  it 
will  last;  the  older  they  grow  the  wilder  women  get  about  it;  look  at  the  Grand 
Duchesse  Seraphine, — over  eighty, — as  keen  as  a  ferret  over  her  winnings,  and 
as  fierce  as  a  tom-cat  over  her  losses.  Now,  that  is  a  thing  that  can't  hurt  any 
one,  let  you  say  what  you  like:  everybody  plays, — why  won't  you  ?  If  you  lost 
half  your  income  in  one  night,  it  wouldn't  ruin  you;  and  you  have  no  idea  how 
delicious  it  is  to  get  dizzy  over  the  cards;  you  know  one  bets  even  at  poker 
to  any  amount " 

"  Thanks;  it  won't  tempt  me,"  answered  Lady  Hilda.  "  I  have  played  at 
Baden,  to  see  if  it  would  amuse  me,  and  it  didn't  amuse  me  in  the  least, — no 
more  than  M.  des  Gommeux  does  !  My  dearest  Mila,  I  am  sure  that  you 
people  who  do  excite  yourselves  over  baccarat  and  poker,  and  can  feel  really 
flattered  at  having  a  Maurice  always  in  attendance,  and  can  divert  yourselves 
with  oyster  suppers  and  masked  balls  and  cotillon  riots,  are  the  happy  women 
of  this  world, — that  I  quite  grant  you:  oysters  and  Maurices  and  cotillon  and 
poker  are  so  very  easy  to  be  got •" 

"  And  men  like  women  who  like  them  !  " 

"  That  I  grant  too;  poker  and  cotillons  don't  exact  any  very  fine  manners,  and 
men  nowadays  always  like  to  be,  metaphorically,  in  their  smoking-coats.  Only, 
you  see,  we  are  not  always  all  constituted  of  the  same  fortunate  disposition: 
poker  and  cotillons  only  bore  me.  You  should  think  it  my  misfortune,  not  my 
fault.  I  am  sure  it  must  be  charming  to  drink  a  quantity  of  champagne,  and 
whirl  round  like  a  South-Sea  islander,  and  play  pranks  that  pass  in  a  palace 
though  the  police  would  interfere  in  a  dancing-garden,  and  be  found  by  the  sun 
drinking  soup  at  a  supper-table;  I  am  sure  it  must  be  quite  delightful.  Only, 
you  see,  it  doesn't  amuse  me, — no  more  than  scrambling  among  a  pack  of  cards 
flung  on  their  faces,  which  you  say  is  delightful  too,  or  keeping  a  Maurice  in 
your  pocket,  like  your  cigar-case  and  your  handkerchief,  which  you  say  is  most 
delightful  of  all.  But  good-by,  my  dear;  we  shall  quarrel  if  we  talk  much 
longer  like  this;  and  we  must  not  quarrel  till  to-morrow  morning,  because  your 
Dissimule"e  dress  will  look  nothing  without  my  Austrasienne  one.  What  time 
shall  I  call  for  you  ?  Make  it  as  late  as  you  can.  I  shall  only  just  show 
myself." 

"  Three  o'clock,  then, — that  is  quite  early  enough,"  muttered  Madame 
Mila,  somewhat  sulkily;  but  she  had  teased  and  prayed  her  cousin  into  accom- 
panying her,  in  Louis  Seize  costumes  most  carefully  compiled  by  Worth  from 
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engravings  and  pictures  of  the  period,  to  the  Trasimene  costume  ball,  and  would 
not  fall  out  with  her  just  on  the  eve  of  it,  because  she  knew  their  entrance 
would  he  the  effect  of  the  night. 

"Say  half-past,"  answered  the  Lady  Hilda,  as  she  closed  the  door  and 
went  into  her  own  rooms  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  staircase. 

••  I   really  begin  to  think  she  is  jealous  of  Maurice  and  in  love  with  him," 
thought  Madame  Mila,  in  whose  eyes  Maurice  was  irresistible, though,  with  the 
peculiar  opticism  of  ladies  in  her  position,  she  was  perfectly  certain  that  I. 
adamant  also  to  all  save  herself.     Anil  the  idea  of  her  fastidious  cousin's  hope- 
less passion  so  tickled  her  fancy  that  she  laughed  herself  into  a  good  humor  as 
her  maids  disrobed  her;  and  she  curled  herself  up  in  her  bed  to  get  a 
night's  sleep  out  before  donning  the  Dissimulee  costume  for  the  Trasimene 
ball,  so  that  she  should  go  at  half-past  three  "as  fresh  as  paint,"  in  the  most 
literal  sense  of  the  word,  to  all  the  joyous  rioting  of  the  cotillon  which  Maurice 
was  to  lead. 

"  You  shine  upon  us  late,  madame,"  said  Delia  Rocca,  advancing  to  meet 
Lady  Hilda,  when  they  reached,  at  four  o'clock  in  the  morning,  the  vast  and 
lofty  rooms  glittering  with  fancy  dresses. 

"  I  only  came  at  all  to  please  Mila,  and  she  only  comes  for  the  cotillon," 
she  answered  him;  and  she  thought  how  well  he  looked  as  she  glanced  at  him. 
He  won;  a  white  Louis  Treize  mousquetairc  dress,  and  he  had  the  collar  of  the 
Golden  Fleece  about  his  throat,  for,  among  his  many  useless  titles  and  barren 
dignities,  he  was,  like  many  an  Italian  noble,  also  a  grandee  of  Spain. 

"  You  do  not  dance,  madame  ?  "  he  asked. 

"  Yery  seldom,"  she  answered,  as  she  accepted  his  arm  to  move  through  the 
rooms.     "  When  mediaeval  dresses  came  in,  dancing  should  have  been  bai. 
Who  could  dance  well  in  a  long  close-clinging  robe  tightly  tied  back  and  ' 
with  gold  thread  and   bullion  fringes?     They  should   revive  the  minuet:  we 
might  go  through  that  without  being  ridiculous.     lint  if  they  <•«'///  have  the 
cotillon  instead,  they  should  dress  like  the  girls  in  Offenbach's  pieces,  as  many 
of  them  happen  to  be  to-night.     I  do  not  object  to  a  mixture  of  epochs  in 
furniture,  but  romping  in  a  Renaissance  skirt  ! — that  is  really  almost  blasphemy 
enough  to  raise  the  ghost  of  Titian 

"I  am   afraid   Madama   Pampinet   and   the  Kiammina   must  have   romped 
sometimes,"  said   Delia   Rocca,  with  a  smile.     "  Hut   then  you   will   say   the 
dence  had  already  cast  its  shadow  before  it." 

••  Yes;  but  there  never  was  an  age  so  vulgar  as  our  own,"  said  the  Lady 
Hilda.  "That  I  am  positive  of; — look,  even  peasants  are  vulgar  now:  they 
wear  tall  hats  and  tawdry  bonnets  on  Sundays;  and.  as  for  our  society,  it  is 
'  rowdy:'  there  is  no  other  word  for  it,  if  you  understand  what  that  means." 
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"  Yes,  canaille.  M.  de  St.  Louis  says  the  '  femme  comme  il  faut '  of  his 
youth  is  extinct  as  the  dodo:  language  is  slang,  society  is  a  mob,  dress  is  dis- 
play, amusement  is  riot,  people  are  let  into  society  who  have  no  other  claim  to 
be  there  but  money  and  impudence,  and  are  as  ignorant  as  our  maids  and  our 
grooms,  and  more  so.  It  is  all  as  bad  as  it  can  be,  and  I  suppose  it  will  only 
go  on  getting  worse.  You  Italians  are  the  only  people  with  whom  manner  is 
not  a  lost  art." 

"  You  do  us  much  honor.  Perhaps  we  too  shall  be  infected  before  long. 
We  are  sending  our  lads  to  public  schools  in  your  country:  they  will  probably 
come  back  unable  to  bow,  ashamed  of  natural  grace,  and  ambitious  to  emulate 
the  groom  model  in  everything.  This  is  thought  an  advanced  education." 

Lady  Hilda  laughed. 

"  The  rich  Egyptians  go  to  English  universities,  and  take  back  to  the  Nile 
a  passion  for  rat-hunting  and  brandy,  and  the  most  hideous  hats  and  coats  in 
the  universe,  and  then  think  they  have  improved  on  the  age  of  the  Pharaohs. 
I  hope  Italy  will  never  be  infected,  but  I'm  afraid;  you  have  gas-works,  tram- 
ways, and  mixed  marriages,  and  your  populace  has  almost  entirely  abandoned 
costume." 

"  And  in  the  cities  we  have  lost  the  instinct  of  good  taste  in  the  most  fatal 
manner.  Perhaps  it  has  died  out  with  the  old  costumes.  Who  knows?  Dress 
is,  after  all,  the  thermometer  of  taste.  Modern  male  attire  is  of  all  others  the 
most  frightful,  the  most  grotesque,  the  most  gloomy,  and,  to  our  climate,  the 
most  unsuitable." 

"Yes.  Tall  hats  and  tail-coats  appear  to  me  to  be  like  the  locusts:  where  - 
ever  they  spread  they  bear  barrenness  in  their  train.  But  the  temper  of  your 
people  will  always  procure  to  you  some  natural  grace,  some  natural  elegance." 

"  Let  us  hope  so;  but  in  all  public  works  our  taste  already  is  gone.  One 
may  say,  without  vanity,  that  in  full  sense  of  beauty  and  of  proportion  Italy 
surpassed  of  old  all  the  world:  how  is  it,  I  often  ask  myself,  that  we  have  lost 
all  this?  Here  in  Floralia  if  we  require  gas-works  we  erect  their  chimneys  on 
the  very  bank  of  our  river,  ruining  one  of  the  loveliest  views  in  the  world,  and 
one  that  has  been  a  tradition  of  beauty  for  ages.  If  it  be  deemed  necessary  to 
break  down  and  widen  our  picturesque  old  bridges,  we  render  them  hideous  as 
any  railway  road,  by  hedging  them  with  frightful  monotonous  parapets  of  cast 
iron,  the  heaviest,  most  soulless,  most  hateful  thing  that  is  manufactured.  Do 
we  make  a  fine  hill-drive,  costing  us  enormously,  when  we  have  no  money  to 
pay  for  it,  we  make  one,  indeed,  as  fine  as  any  in  Europe;  and,  having  made 
it,  then  we  ruin  it  by  planting  at  every  step  cafes,  and  guinguettes,  and  guard- 
houses, and  every  artificial  abomination  and  vulgarity  in  stucco  ami  brick- 
work that  can  render  its  noble  scenery  ridiculous.  Do  we  deem  it  advis- 
able, for  sanitary  or  other  purposes,  to  turn  the  people  out  of  the  ancient 
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market  where  they  keep  their  stalls  under  the  old  palace-walls  happilj 
enough,  summer  and  winter,  like  so  many  Dutch  pictures,  we  build  a  cage 
of  iron  and  glass  like  an  enormous  cucumber-frame,  inexpressibly  hii! 
and  equally  incommodious,  and  only  adapted  to  grill  the  people  in  Jine 
ami  turn  them  to  ice  in  January.  What  is  the  reason  ?  We  have  liberal 
givers,  such  as  your  countryman  Sloane,  such  as  my  countryman  Galliera, 
yet  what  single  modern  thing  worth  producing  can  we  show?  We  have 
destroyed  much  that  will  be  as  irreparable  a  loss  to  future  generations  as 
the  art  destroyed  in  the  great  siege  is  to  us.  But  we  have  produced  nothing 
save  deformity.  Perhaps,  indeed,  we  might  not  have  any  second  Michael 
Angelo  to  answer  if  we  called  on  him;  but  it  is  certain  that  we  must  have 
architects  capable  of  devising  something  in  carven  stone  to  edge  a  bridge; 
we  must  have  artists  who,  were  they  consulted,  would  say,  '  Do  not  insult  a 
sublime  panorama  of  the  most  poetic  and  celebrated  valley  in  the  world  by 
putting  into  the  foreground  a  square  guards'  box,  a  stucco  drinking-house,  and 
the  gilded  lamps  of  a  dancing-garden.'  We  must  have  men  capable  of  so 
much  as  that:  yet  they  are  either  never  employed  or  never  listened  to;  the 
truth,  I  fear,  is  that  a  public  work  nowadays  with  us  is  like  a  plant  being  carried 
to  be  planted  in  a  city  square,  of  which  every  one  who  passes  it  pluck- 
leaf:  by  the  time  it  reaches  its  destination  the  plant  is  leafless.  The  public 
work  is  the  plant,  and  the  money  to  be  got  from  it  is  the  foliage;  provided 
each  one  plucks  as  much  foliage  as  he  can,  no  one  cares  in  what  state  the  plant 
reaches  the  piazza." 

Lady  Hilda  looked  at  him  as  he  spoke  with  an  eloquence  and  earnestness 
which  absorbed  him  for  the  moment,  so  that  he  forgot  that  he  was  talking  to  a 
woman,  and  a  woman  whose  whole  life  was  one  of  trifling,  of  languor,  and  of 
extravagance. 

"  All  that  is  very  true,"  she  said,  with  some  hesitation;  "  but  why  then  do 
you  hold  yourself  aloof  ? — why  do  you  do  nothing  to  change  this  state  of  public 
things  ?  You  see  the  evil,  but  you  prescribe  no  remedy." 

••The  only  remedy  will  be  Time,"  he  answered  her.  "Corruption  has 
eaten  too  deeply  into  the  heart  of  this  nation  to  be  easily  eradicated.  The 
knife  of  war  has  not  cut  it  out;  we  can  only  hope  for  what  the  medicines  of 
education  and  of  open  discussion  may  do;  the  greatest  danger  lies  in  the  inertia 
of  the  people;  they  are  angry  often,  but  they  do  not  move — 

••  Neither  do  you  move,  though  you  are  angry." 

He  smiled  a  little  sadly. 

••  If  I  were  a  rich  man  I  would  do  so.  Poor  as  I  am,  I  could  not  embrace 
public  life  without  seeming  to  seek  my  own  private  ends  from  office.  A  man 
without  wealth  has  no  influence,  and  his  motives  will  always  be  suspected, — at 
least  he; 
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"  But  one  should  be  above  suspicion- 


"  Were  one  certain  to  do  good, — yes." 

"  But  why  should  you  despair  ?  You  have  a  country  of  boundless  resources, 
a  people  affectionate,  impressionable,  infinitely  engaging,  and  much  more  intel- 
ligent naturally  than  any  other  populace,  a  soil  that  scarce  needs  touching  to 
yield  the  richest  abundance,  and  in  nearly  every  small  town  or  obscure  city  some 
legacy  of  art  or  architecture,  such  as  no  other  land  can  show " 

"  Despair  !  God  forbid  that  I  should  despair.  I  think  there  is  infinite 
hope;  but  I  cannot  disguise  from  myself  that  there  are  infinite  dangers  also. 
An  uneducated  peasantry  has  had  its  religion  torn  away  from  it,  and  has  no 
other  moral  landmark  set  to  cling  to;  old  ways  and  old  venerations  are  kicked 
away,  and  nothing  substituted;  public  business  means  almost  universally  public 
pillage;  the  new  text  placed  before  the  regenerated  nation  is,  'Make  money, 
honestly  if  you  can — but  make  money  ! '  haste,  avarice,  accumulation,  cunning, 
neglect  of  all  loveliness,  desecration  of  all  ancientness, — these,  the  modern 
curses  which  accompany  'progress,'  are  set  before  a  scarcely  awakened  people 
as  the  proper  objects  and  idols  of  their  efforts.  We,  who  are  chiefly  to  be 
moved  by  our  affections  and  our  imaginations,  are  only  bidden  to  be  hence- 
forth inspired  by  a  joyless  prosperity  and  a  loveless  materialism.  We,  the 
heirs  of  the  godhead  of  the  Arts,  are  only  counselled  to  emulate  the  mechanical 
inventions  and  the  unscrupulous  commerce  of  the  American  genius,  and  are 
ordered  to  learn  to  blush  with  shame  because  our  ancient  cities,  sacred  with 
the  ashes  of  heroes,  are  not  spurious  brand-new  lath-and-plaster  human  ant- 
hills of  the  growth  of  yesterday  ! Forgive  me,  madame,"  he  said,  inter- 
rupting himself  with  a  little  laugh;  "  I  forget  that  I  am  tedious-to  you.  With 
the  taxes  at  fifty-two  per  cent.,  a  poor  land-owner  like  myself  may  incline  to 
think  that  all  is  not  as  well  as  it  should  be." 

"  You  interest  me,"  said  the  Lady  Hilda,  and  her  eyes  dwelt  on  him  with  a 
grave,  musing  regard  that  they  had  till  then  given  to  no  man.  "  And  on  your 
own  lands,  with  your  own  people, — how  is  it  there  ? " 

His  face  brightened. 

'•  My  people  love  me,"  he  said,  softly.  "  As  for  the  lands, — when  one  is 
poor,  one  cannot  do  much;  but  every  one  is  content  on  them:  that  is  some- 
thing." 

"  Is  it  not  everything?  "  said  the  Lady  Hilda,  with  a  little  sigh;  for  she  her- 
self, who  could  gratify  her  every  wish,  had  never  yet  quite  known  what  content 
could  mean.  "Let  us  go  and  look  at  the  ball-room;  Mila  will  be  coming  to 
know  if  we  have  heard  of  MacMahon's  death,  that  we  talk  so  seriously." 

She  floated  on  his  arm  to  the  scene  of  tumult,  where,  being  hemmed  in  by 
lookers-on  till  the  pressure  left  them  scarcely  any  space  to  perform  upon,  the 
dancers  were  going  through  a  quadrille  with  exceeding  vivacity,  and  with 
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strong  reminiscences  in  it  of  some  steps  of  the  cancan,  Madame  Mila  and  Lady 
Featherleigh  particularly  distinguishing  themselves  by  their  imitations  of  the 
Chimpanzee  dance,  as  performed  in  the  last  winter's  operetta  of  Ching-aring- 
aring-ching. 

They  were  of  course  being  watched  and  applauded  very  loudly  by  the  ring 
of  spectators  as  if  they  were  really  the  actors  in  the  Ching-aring-aring-chiag, 
which  afforded  them  the  liveliest  pleasure  possible,  great  ladies  being  IK  \ 
happy  nowadays  as  when  they  are  quite  sure  that  they  might  really  be  taken 
for  comedians  or  courtesans. 

It  was  hard  upon  Madame  Mila  that  just  as  she  had  jumped  so  high  that 
La  Petite  Boulette  herself  could  scarcely  have  jumped  higher,  the  lookc 
turned  their  heads  to  see  the  Lady  Hilda  in  the  doorway  on  the  arm  of  her 
white  mousquetaire.  Lady  Hilda  was  beyond  all  dispute  the  most  beautiful 
woman  of  the  rooms,  she  threw  them  all  into  the  shade  as  a  crown  diamond 
throws  stars  of  strass;  and  many  of  the  men  were  so  dazzled  by  her  appear- 
ance there  that  they  actually  lost  the  sight  of  Madame  Mila's  rose-colored 
stockings  twinkling  in  the  air. 

"  Paolo  fait  bonne  fortune,"  they  said  to  one  another,  and  began  to  make 
wagers  that  she  would  marry  him,  or,  on  the  other  hand,  that  she  was  only 
playing  with  him:  opinion  varied,  and  bets  ran  high. 

Society  bets  on  everything;  peace  and  love,  and  honor  and  happiness,  are 
only  "staying"  horses  or  "non-stayers,"  on  whose  running  the  money  is  piled. 
It  is  fortunate  indeed  and  rare  when  the  betting  is  "  honest,  "  and  if  the 
drinking-waters  of  peace  be  not  poisoned  on  purpose,  or  the  smooth  turf  of  a 
favorite's  career  be  not  sprinkled  with  glass,  by  those  who  have  laid  the  odds 
heavily  against  it.  So  that  they  land  their  bets,  what  do  they  care  whether  or 
not  the  subject  of  their  speculations  be  lamed  for  life  and  destined  to  dr. 
its  weary  days  between  the  cab-shafts  till  the  end  comes  in  the  knacker's  yard  ? 

As  for  the  Lady  Hilda,  she  was  so  used  to  be  the  observed  of  all  < 
wherever   she  went,  that  she   never   heeded    who    looked    at    her,  and   never 
troubled  herself  what  anybody  might  say.     She  walked  about  with  Delia  K 
talked  with  him,  and  let  him  sit  by  her  in  little  sheltered  camellia-fil. 
hung  nooks,  because  it  pleased  her,  and  because  he  looked  like  an  old 
picture  in  that  white  Louis  Treize  dress.     Of  what  anybody  might  think  she 
was  absolutely  indifferent;  she  was  not  mistress  of  herself  and  of  thirty  thou- 
sand a  year  to  care  for  the  tittle-tattle  of  a  small  winter  city. 

It  was  very  pleasant  to  be  mistress  of  herself, — to  do  absolutely  as  she 
chose, — to  have  no  earthly  creature  to  consult, — to  go  to  bed  in  Paris  and 
wake  up  in  St.  Petersburg  if  the  fancy  took  her, — to  buy  big  diamonds  till  she 
could  outblaze  Lady  Dudley, — to  buy  thoroughbred  horses  and  old  pictures 
and  costly  porcelains  and  all  sorts  of  biblots,  ancient  and  curious,  that  might 
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please  her  taste, — to  obey  every  caprice  of  the  moment  and  to  have  no  one  to 
be  responsible  to  for  its  indulgence, — to  write  a  check  for  a  large  amount  if  she 
saw  any  great  distress  that  was  painful  to  look  upon, — to  adorn  her  various 
houses  with  all  that  elegance  of  whim  and  culture  of  mind  could  gather  together 
from  the  treasures  of  centuries, — to  do  just  as  she  pleased,  in  a  word,  without 
any  one  else  to  ask,  or  any  necessity  to  ponder  whether  the  expense  were  wise. 
It  was  very  agreeable  to  be  mistress  of  herself;  and  yet 

There  is  a  capitalist  in  Europe  who  is  very  unhappy  because  all  his  wealth 
cannot  purchase  the  world-famous  key  of  the  Strozzi  princes. 

Lady  Hilda  was  never  unhappy,  but  she  was  not  quite  content. 

Out  of  the  very  abundance  of  her  life  she  was  weary,  and  there  was  a 
certain  coldness  in  it  all;  it  was  too  like  one  of  her  own  diamonds. 

She  sighed  a  little  to-night  when  her  white  mousquetaire  had  led  her  to  her 
carriage,  and  she  was  rolling  across  the  bridge  homeward,  whilst  Madame 
Mila's  gossamer  skirts  were  still  twirling  and  her  rosy  stockings  still  twinkling 
in  all  the  intricacies  and  diversions  with  which  the  Vicomte  Maurice  would 
keep  the  cotillon  going  until  nine  o'clock  in  the  morning. 

In  the  darkness  of  her  carriage,  as  it  went  over  the  stones  through  the  wind- 
ing ill-lit  streets,  she  saw  soft  amorous  eyes  looking  at  her  under  their  dreamy 
lids.  She  could  not  forget  their  look;  she  was  haunted  by  it, — it  had  said  so 
much. 

The  tale  it  had  told  was  one  she  had  heard  at  least  twenty  times  a  year  for 
ten  long  years,  and  it  had  never  moved  her;  it  had  bored  her, — nothing  more. 

But  now  a  sudden  warmth,  a  strange  emotion,  thrilled  in  her,  driving  through 
the  dark  with  the  pressure  of  his  hand  still  seeming  to  linger  upon  hers. 

It  was  such  an  old  old  tale  that  his  eyes  had  told,  and  yet  for  once  it  had 
touched  her  somehow,  and  made  her  heart  quicken,  her  color  rise. 

"  It  is  too  ridiculous  !  "  she  said  to  herself.  "  I  am  dreaming.  Fancy  my 
caring  !  " 

And  she  was  angry  with  herself,  and,  when  she  reached  her  own  rooms, 
looked  a  moment  at  her  full  reflection  in  the  long  mirrors,  diamonds  and  all, 
before  she  rang  for  her  maid  to  come  to  her. 

It  was  a  brilliant  and  beautiful  figure  that  she  saw  there  in  the  gorgeous 
colors  copied  from  a  picture  by  Watteau  le  Jeune,  and  with  the  great  stones 
shining  above  her  head  and  on  her  breast  like  so  many  little  dazzling  suns. 

She  had  loved  herself  very  dearly  all  her  life,  lived  for  herself,  and  in  a 
refined  and  lofty  way  had  been  as  absolutely  self-engrossed  and  amorous  of  her 
own  pleasure  and  her  own  vanities  as  the  greediest  and  crudest  of  ordinary 
egotists. 

"  Am  I  a  fool  ?  "  she  said,  angrily,  to  her  own  image.  "  It  is  too  absurd  ! 
Why  should  he  move  me  more  than  any  one  of  all  the  others  ?  " 
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And  yet  suddenly  all  the  life  which  had  so  well  satisfied  her  seemed  empty, 
— seemed  cold  and  hard  as  one  of  her  many  diamonds. 

She  rang  with  haste  and  impatience  for  her  maid,  and  all  they  did,  from  the 
hot  soup  they  brought  to  the  way  they  untwisted  her  hair,  was  wrong,  and 
when  she  lay  down  in  her  bed  she  could  not  sleep,  and  when  the  bright 
noon  came,  full  of  the  sound  of  pealing  bells  and  gay  street  songs  anil  hurry- 
ing feet,  she  fell  into  feverish  dreams,  and,  waking  later,  did  not  know  what 
ailed  her. 

From  that  time  Delia  Rocca  ceased  to  avoid  the  Hotel  Murat;  he  was 
received  there  oftener  than  on  her  "day;"  he  went  about  with  her  on  various 
pilgrimages  to  quaint  old  out-of-the-way  nooks  of  forgotten  art  which  he  could 
tell  her  of,  knowing  every  nook  and  corner  of  his  native  city;  she  almost  always 
invited  him  when  she  had  other  people  to  dine  with  her;  her  cousin  did  the 
same,  and  he  was  usually  included  in  all  those  manifold  schemes  for  diversion 
which,  womanlike,  Madame  Mila  was  always  setting  on  foot,  thinking  with 
Diderot's  vagabond  that  it  is  something  at  any  rate  to  have  got  rid  of  Time. 

Sometimes  he  availed  himself  of  those  opportunities  of  Fortune,  sometimes 
he  did  not.  His  conduct  had  a  variableness  about  it  which  did  more  than 
anything  else  would  have  done  to  arrest  the  attention  of  a  woman  sated  with 
homage  as  the  Lady  Hilda  had  been  all  her  days.  She  missed  him  when  he 
was  absent;  she  was  influenced  by  him  when  he  was  present.  Beneath  the 
softness  of  his  manner  there  was  a  certain  seriousness  which  had  its  weight 
with  her.  He  made  her  feel  ashamed  of  many  th: 

Something  in  his  way  of  life  also  attracted  her.  There  are  a  freedom  and 
simplicity  in  all  the  habits  of  an  Italian  noble  that  are  in  strong  contrast  with 
the  formal  conventionalism  of  the  ways  of  other  men;  there  is  a  feudal 
tionateness  of  relation  between  him  and  his  dependants  which  is  not  like  anything 
else;  when  he  knows  anything  of  agriculture,  and  interests  himself  personally 
in  his  people,  the  result  is  an  existence  which  makes  the  life  of  the  Paris  flaneurs 
and  the  London  idlers  look  very  poor  indeed. 

Palestrina  often  saw  its  lord  drive  thither  by  six  in  the  morning,  walk  over 
his  fields,  hear  grievances  and  redress  them,  mark  out  new  vine-walks  with  his 
bailiff,  watch  his  white  oxen  turn  the  sods  of  the  steep  slopes,  and  plan  t; 
cuttings  to  arrest  the  winter-swollen  brooks,  long  before  the  men  of  his  <i 
in  Paris  or  in  London  opened   their  1;  -  to  call  for  their  morning  taste 

of  brandy,  and  awoke  to  the  recollection  of  their  night's  gaming  losses,  or  their 
wagers  on  coming  races. 

The  finest  of  fine  gentlemen,  the  grandest  of  grand  seigneurs,  in  court 
or  drawing-room  or  diplomatic  circle,  Paolo  della  Rocca,  among  his  own  gray 
olive  orchards  and  the  fragrance  of  his  great  wooden  storehouses,  was  as  simple 
as  Cincinnatus,  laughed  like  a  boy  with  his  old  steward,  caressed  like  a  woman 
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the  broad  heads  of  his  beasts  at  the  plow,  and  sat  under  a  great  mulberry  to 
break  his  bread  at  noonday,  hearkening  to  the  talk  of  his  peasants  as  though 
he  were  one  of  them. 

The  old  Etrurian  gentleness  and  love  of  the  rural  life  are  still  alive  in  this 
land ;  may  they  never  perish,  for  they  are  to  the  nation  as  the  timely  rains  to 
the  vine,  as  the  sweet  strong  sun  to  the  harvest. 

This  simplicity,  this  naturalness,  which  in  the  Italian  will  often  underlie 
the  highest  polish  of  culture  and  of  ceremony,  had  a  curious  fascination  for  a 
woman  in  whose  own  life  there  had  been  no  place  for  simplicity  and  no  thought 
for  nature. 

She  had  been  in  the  bonds  of  the  world  always,  as  a  child  in  its  swaddling 
bands, — none  the  less  so  because  she  had  been  one  of  its  leaders  in  those 
matters  of  supreme  fashion  wherein  she  had  reigned  as  a  goddess.  Her  life 
had  been  altogether  artificial;  she  had  always  been  a  great  garden  lily  in  a  hot- 
house, she  had  never  known  what  it  was  to  be  blown  by  a  fresh  breeze  on  a 
sun-swept  moorland  like  a  heather  flower.  The  hot-house  shelters  from  all 
chills  and  is  full  of  perfume,  but  you  can  see  no  horizon  from  it;  that  alone  is 
the  joy  of  the  moorland.  Now  and  then,  garden  lily  in  a  stove-heated  palace 
though  she  was,  some  vague  want,  some  dim  unfulfilled  wish,  had  stirred  in 
her;  she  began  to  think  now  that  it  had  been  for  that  unknown  horizon. 

"  Men  live  too  much  in  herds,  in  crowded  rooms,  among  stoves  and  gas- 
jets,"  he  said  to  her  once.  "  There  are  only  two  atmospheres  that  do  one 
morally  any  good, —  the  open  air  and  the  air  of  the  cloister." 

"You  mean  that  there  are  only  two  things  that  are  good, — activity  and 
meditation  ? " 

"  I  think  so.  The  fault  of  society  is  that  it  substitutes,  for  those,  stimu- 
lants and  stagnation." 

He  made  her  think;  he  influenced  her  more  than  she  knew.  Under  the 
caressing  subserviency  to  her  as  of  a  courtier,  she  felt  the  power  of  a  man  who 
discerned  life  more  clearly  and  more  wisely  than  herself. 

The  chief  evil  of  society  lies  in  the  enormous  importance  which  it  gives  to 
trifles.  She  began  to  feel  that  with  all  her  splendor  she  had  been  only  occu- 
pied with  trifles.  Nature  had  been  a  sealed  book  to  her,  and  she  began  to 
doubt  that  she  had  even  understood  Art. 

"If  you  can  be  pleased  with  this,"  says  a  great  art-critic,  "this"  being  a 
little  fresco  of  St.  Anne,  "  you  can  see  Floralia.  But  if  not, — by  all  nu-ans 
amuse  yourself  there,  if  you  find  it  amusing,  as  long  as  you  like;  you  can  never 
see  it." 

The  test  may  be  a  little  exaggerated,  but  the  general  meaning  of  his  words 
is  correct. 

Cosmopolitan  and  Anglo-American  Floralia,  for  the  main  part,  do  not  see 
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the  city  they  come  to  winter  in;  see  nothing  of  its  glories,  of  its  sanctities, 
of  its  almost  divinities;  see  only  their  own  friends,  their  own  faces,  their  own 
fans,  flirtations,  and  fallals,  reflected  as  in  mirrors  all  around  them,  and  filling 
up  their  horizon. 

"A  Dutchman  can  be  just  as  solemnly  and  entirely  contemplative  of  a 
lemon-pip  and  a  cheese-paring  as  an  Italian  of  the  Virgin  in  glory." 

Cosmopolitan  and  Anglo-American  Floralia  is  in  love  with  its  lemon-pips, 
and  has  no  eyes  for  the  glory.  When  it  has  an  eye,  indeed,  it  is  almost  worse, 
because  it  is  bent  then  on  buying  the  Glory  for  its  drawing-room  staircase,  or, 
worse  yet,  on  selling  it  again  at  a  profit. 

The  Lady  Hilda,  who  did  not  love  lemon-pips,  but  who  yet  had  never  seen 
the  l ! lory  with  that  simplicity,  as  of  a  child's  worship,  which  alone  constitutes 
the  true  sight,  began  to  unlearn  many  of  her  theories,  and  to  learn  very  much 
in  emotion  and  vision,  as  she  carried  her  delicate  disdainful  head  into  the  little 
dusky  chapels  and  the  quiet  prayer-worn  chantries  of  Floralia. 

Her  love  of  Art  had,  after  all,  been  a  cold,  she  began  to  think  a  poor, 
passion.  She  had  studied  the  philosophy  of  Art,  had  been  learned  in  the 
contemplative  and  the  dramatic  schools,  had  known  the  signs  manual  of  this 
epoch  and  the  other,  had  discoursed  learnedly  of  Lombard  and  liyzantine,  of 
objective  and  subjective,  of  archaic  and  naturalistic;  but  all  the  while  it  had 
bt-L-n  not  very  much  more  than  a  scholarly  jargon,  a  graceful  pedantry,  which 
had  seemed  to  make  her  doubly  scornful  of  those  more  ignorant.  Art  is  a 
fashion  in  some  circles,  as  religion  is  in  some,  and  license  is  in  others,  and  Art 
had  been  scarcely  deeper  than  a  fashion  with  her,  or  cared  for  more  deeply 
than  as  a  superior  kind  of  furniture. 

But  here,  in   this   the  sweetest,  noblest,  most  hallowed  city  of  the  world, 
which  has  been  so  full  of  genius  in  other  times  that  the   fragrance  thereof 
remains,  as  it  were,  upon  the  very  stones,  like  that  Persian  attar,  to  mak 
ounce  of  which  a  hundred  thousand  roses   die,  here  something  much  deeper 
yet  much  simpler  came  upon  her. 

Her  theories  melted  away  into  pure  reverence,  her  philosophies  faded  into 
tenderness,  new  revelations  of  human  life  came  to  her,  before  those  spiritual 
imaginings  of  men  to  whom  the  blue  sky  had  seemed  full  of  angels,  and  the 
watches  of  the  night  been  stirred  by  the  voice  of  (iod:  before  those  old  panels 
and  old  frescoes,  often  so  simple,  often  so  pathetic,  always  so  sincere  in  faith 
and  in  work,  she  grew  herself  simpler  and  of  more  humility,  and  learned  that 
Art  is  a  religion  for  whose  right  understanding  one  must  needs  become  "even 
as  a  little  child." 

She  had  been  in  great  art  cities  before, — in  the  home  of  Tintoretto  and  the 

,  in  the  asylum  of  the  Madonna  de  San  Sisto,  in  the  stone  wilderness 

of  Liulwig  where  the  Faun  sleeps  in  exile,  in  mighty  Rome  itself;  but  she  had 
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not  felt  as  she  felt  now.  She  had  been  full  of  appreciation  of  their  art,  but 
they  had  left  her  as  they  had  found  her,  cold,  vain,  self-engrossed,  entirely 
shut  in  a  holy  of  holies  of  culture  and  of  criticism;  she  had  covered  her 
Cavalcaselle  with  pencil-notes,  and  had  glanced  from  a  predella  or  a  pieta  to 
the  pages  of  her  Ruskin  with  a  serene  smile  of  doubt. 

But  here  and  now  Art  ceased  to  be  science,  and  became  emotion  in  her. 
Why  was  it  ?  She  did  not  care  to  ask  herself. 

Only  all  her  old  philosophies  seemed  falling  about  her  like  shed  leaves, 
and  her  old  self  seemed  to  her  but  a  purposeless,  frivolous,  chilly  creature. 
The  real  reason  she  would  not  face,  and  indeed  as  yet  was  not  conscious  of; 
the  reason  that  love  had  entered  into  her,  and  that  love,  if  it  be  worth  the  name, 
has  always  two  handmaidens,  swift  sympathy,  and  sad  humility,  keeping  step 
together. 


CHAPTER    VII. 

FOREIGN  Floralia,  i.e.,  that  portion  of  Floralia  which  is  not  indigenous 
to  the  soil,  but  has  only  flown  south  with  the  swallows,  is  remarkable  for  a 
really  godlike  consciousness:  it  knows  everything  about  everybody,  and  all 
things,  past,  present,  and  to  come,  that  ever  did,  could,  would,  should,  cannot, 
will  not,  or  never  shall  happen;  and  is  aware  of  all  things  that  have  ever  taken 
place,  and  of  a  great  many  things  that  never  have  done  so.  It  is  much  better 
informed  about  you  than  you  are  yourself;  knows  your  morals  better  than 
your  confessor,  your  constitution  better  than  your  doctor,  your  income  better 
than  your  banker,  and  the  day  you  were  born  on  better  than  your  mother.  It 
is  omniscient  and  omnipresent,  microscopic  and  telescopic;  it  is  a  court-edition 
of  Scotland  Yard,  and  a  pocket-edition  of  the  Cabinet  Noir;  it  speeds  as  many 
interrogations  as  a  telegraph-wire,  and  has  as  many  mysteries  as  the  a 
column  of  a  newspaper:  only  it  always  answers  its  own  questions,  and  has  all 
the  keys  to  its  own  mysteries,  and,  what  is  still  more  comforting,  always  knows 
everything  for  "  certain." 

It  knows  that  you  starve  your  servants  because  you  are  poor  and  like  to 
save  on  the  butcher  and  baker;  it  knows  that  you  overpay  them  because  you 
are  rich  and  want  them  to  keep  your  secrets;  it  knows  that  your  great-grand- 
mother's second  cousin  was  hanged  for  forgery  at  Tyburn;  it  knows  that  your 
silk  stockings  have  cotton  tops  to  them;  it  knows  that  your  heirloom  guipure 
is  imitation,  made  the  other  day  at  Rapallo;  it  knows  that  your  Embassy  only 
receives  you  because — hush  ! — a  great  personage— ah,  so  very  shocking;  it 
knows  that  you  had  green  peas  six  weeks  before  anybody  else;  it  knows  that 
you  have  had  four  dinner-parties  this  week  and  are  living  on  your  capital;  it 
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knows  that  when  yon  were  in  Rome  you  only  went  to  the  Quirinal  Wednesdays, 
because  (^whisper,  whisper,  whisper*) — oh,  indeed  it  is  perfectly  true, — had  it  on 
the  best  authority, — dreadful,  incredible,  but  perfectly  true. 

In  point  of  fact,  there  is  nothing  it  does  not  know. 

Except,  to  be  sure,  it  never  knows  that  Mrs.  Potiphar  is  not  virtuous,  or 
that  Lady  Messalina  is  not  everything  she  should  be;  this  it  never  knows,  and 
never  admits,  because  if  it  did  it  could  not  very  well  drink  the  Potiphar  cham- 
pagne, and  might  lose  for  its  daughters  the  Messalina  balls.  Indeed  its  per- 
petual loquacity,  which  is,  "  as  the  waters  come  down  at  Lodore,"  has  most 
solemn  and  impressive  interludes  of  refreshing  dumbness  and  deafness  when 
any  incautious  speaker,  not  trained  to  its  ways,  hints  that  Mrs.  Potiphar  lives 
in  a  queer  manner,  or  that  Lady  Messalina  would  be  out  of  society  anywhere 
else;  then  indeed  does  Anglo-Saxon  Floralia  draw  itself  up  with  an  injured 
dignity,  and  rebuke  you  with  the  murmur  of — Christian  charity. 

In  other  respects,  however,  it  has  the  soul  of  Samuel  Pepys  multiplied  by 
five  thousand.  It  watched  the  progress  of  intimacy  between  Lady  Hilda  and 
the  ruined  lord  of  Palestrina,  and  knew  u  all  about  it," — knew  a  vast  deal  more 
than  the  persons  concerned,  of  course;  it  always  does,  or  what  would  be  the 
use  of  talking  ? 

Gossiping  over  its  bonbons  and  tea  in  the  many  pleasant  houses  in  which 
the  south-wintering  northern  swallows  nestle,  it  knew  that  he  and  she  had  been 
in  love  years  and  years  before;  the  family  would  not  let  her  marry  him  In 
he  was  so  poor;  it  was  the  discovery  of  his  letters  to  her  that  had  killed  poor  old 
rich  Vararlberg;  he  and  her  brother  had  fought  in  the  Bois, — indeed  ! — oh, 
yes,  it  was  hushed  up  at  the  time,  but  it  was  quite  true,  and  he  had  shot  her 
brother  in  the  shoulder;  the  surgeon  who  hail  attended  the  wounded  man  had 
told  the  physician  who  had  attended  the  sister-in-law  of  the  cousin  of  the  most 
intimate  friend  of  the  lady  who  had  vouched  for  this.  There  could  not  be 
better  authority.  But  there  never  was  anything  against  her  ?— oh,  dear  me,  no, 
never  anything;  every  body  said  this  very  warmly,  because  everybody  had  been, 
hoped  to  be,  or  at  least  would  not  despair  of  being,  introduced  to  her  and 
asked  to  dinner.  It  was  very  romantic,  really  most  interesting;  they  had  not 
met  for  nine  years,  and  now  ! — ah,  that  explained  all  her  coldness  then,  and  that 
extraordinary  rejection  of  the  Crown  Prince  of  Deutschland,  which  nobody  ever 
had  been  able  to  understand.  But  was  it  not  strange  that  he  had  never  tried 
to  resume  his  old  influence  before  ?  No;  he  was  as  proud  as  he  was  poor,  and, 
besides,  they  had  quarrelled  after  the  duel  with  her  brother;  they  had  parted 
one  night  very  bitterly,  after  one  of  the  Empress's  balls  at  St.  Cloud,  out  on  the 
terrace  there;  but  he  had  always  refused  to  give  up  her  portrait;  somebody  had 
seen  it  upon  his  chest  when  he  had  been  stripped  in  the  hospital  after  Custozza. 
Oh,  yes,  they  remembered  that  perfectly. 
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Altogether  they  made  such  a  very  pretty  story  that  it  was  quite  a  pity  that 
it  was  not  true,  and  that  the  subjects  of  it  had  never  met  until  the  Due  de  St. 
Louis  had  brought  them  face  to  face  that  winter.  The  one  real  truth  which 
did  begin  to  embitter  the  life  of  the  Lady  Hilda  and  lie  heavy  on  her  thoughts 
waking  and  sleeping  was  one  that  the  garrulous  gossiping  Pepys-like  northern 
swallows,  chirping  so  busily,  did  not  guess  at  all.  Indeed,  this  is  a  sad  fate 
which  generally  befalls  gossip. 

It  is  like  the  poor  devil  in  the  legend  of  Fugger's  Teuffelpalast  at  Trent:  it 
toils  till  cock-crow  picking  up  the  widely-scattered  grains  of  corn  by  millions 
till  the  bushel  measure  is  piled  high,  and,  lo  !  the  five  grains  that  are  the 
grains  always  escape  its  sight  and  roll  away  and  hide  themselves.  The  poor 
devil,  being  a  primitive  creature,  shrieked  and  flew  away  in  despair  at  his 
failure.  Gossip  hugs  its  false  measure  and  says  loftily  that  the  five  grains  are 
of  no  consequence  whatever. 

The  Due  de  St.  Louis,  who  had  not  got  the  five  grains  any  more  than  they 
had,  yet  who  could  have  told  them  their  bushelful  was  all  wrong,  like  a  wise 
man,  seeing  the  project  of  his  affections  in  a  fair  way  towards  realization, — 
at  least,  so  he  thought, — prudently  abstained  from  saying  one  word  about  it 
to  any  one.  "  Trop  de  zele "  spoiled  everything,  he  knew,  from  politics  to 
omelettes,  from  the  making  of  proselytes  to  the  frying  of  artichokes.  A 
breath  too  much  has  before  now  toppled  down  the  most  carefully  built  house 
of  cards.  When  to  let  things  alone  is  perhaps  the  subtlest,  rarest,  and  most 
useful  of  all  knowledge. 

A  man  here  and  there  has  it;  it  may  be  said  that  no  woman  has,  has  had, 
or  ever  will  have  it.  If  Napoleon  had  had  it  he  might  have  died  at  eighty  at 
St.  Cloud  instead  of  St.  Helena.  But  genius,  like  woman,  never  has  been 
known  to  have  it.  For  genius  and  caution  are  as  far  apart  as  the  poles. 

"Tout  va  bien,"  the  Due  said  to  himself,  taking  off  his  hat  to  her  when  he 
saw  Delia  Rocca  by  her  carriage,  meeting  them  in  discussion  before  some 
painting  or  statue  that  she  was  about  to  buy,  or  watching  them  tite-a-t£te  on 
some  couch  of  a  ball-room,  or  in  some  nook  of  a  gas-lit  grove  of  camellias. 

"Tout  va  bien,"  said  the  Due,  smiling  to  himself,  and  speeding  on  his  way 
to  his  various  missions,  reconciling  angry  ladies,  making  the  prettiest  flatteries 
to  pretty  ones,  seeking  some  unobtainable  enamel,  ivory,  or  Elzevir,  penning 
sparkling  proverbs  in  verse,  arranging  costume  quadrilles,  preventing  duels  and 
smiling  on  debutantes,  adjusting  old  quarrels  and  hearing  new  tenors;  always 
in  a  whirl  of  engagements,  always  courted  and  courteous,  always  the  busiest, 
the  whittiest,  the  happiest,  the  most  urbane,  the  most  charming,  the  most 
serene  person  in  all  Floralia.  "  Tout  va  bien,"  said  the  Due,  and  the  town 
with  him:  the  two  persons  concerned  were  neither  of  them  quite  so  sure. 

Meanwhile,  for  a  little  space  the  name  and  fame  and  ways  and  wonders 
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of  the  Lady  Hilda,  which  filled  Floralia  with  a  blaze  as  of  electric  lights, 
quelling  all  lesser  luminaries,  were  almost  disregarded  in  a  colossal  sentiment, 
a  gigantic  discussion,  a  debate  which,  for  endless  eloquence  and  breathless 
conflict,  would  require  the  dithyrambs  of  Pindar  meetly  to  record, — the  grave 
question  of  who  would,  and  who  would  not,  go  to  the  Postiche  ball. 

"  Number  One  goes  to  dine  with  Number  Two,  only  that  he  may  say  he  did 
so  to  Number  Three,"  some  cynic  has  declared;  but  Floralia  improves  even  on 
this;  before  it  goes  to  dine  or  dance,  it  spends  the  whole  week  in  trying  to  find 
out  who  all  the  Number  Fours  will  be,  or  in  declaring  that  if  such  and  such  a 
Number  Four  goes  it  does  not  think  it  can  go  itself, — out  of  principle;  all  which 
diversions  while  its  time  away  and  serve  to  amuse  it  as  a  box  of  toys  a  child. 
Not  that  it  ever  fails  to  go  and  dine  or  dance, — only  it  likes  to  discuss  it 
dubiously  in  this  way. 

The  Postiche  ball  was  really  a  thing  to  move  society  to  its  depths. 

The  wintering-swallows  had  never  been  so  fluttered  about  anything  since 
the  mighty  and  immortal  question  of  the  previous  season,  when  a  Prince  of  the 
Holy  Roman  Empire,  a  United  Netherlands  Minister,  and  a  Due  et  Pair  of 
France,  had  all  been  asked  to  dinner  together  with  their  respective  wives  at  an 
American  house,  and  the  hostess  and  all  the  swallows  with  her  had  lived  in 
agonies  for  ten  days  previously,  torn  to  pieces  by  the  terrible  doubts  of  1 
dence;  beseeching  and  receiving  countless  counsels  and  counsellors,  and  con- 
sulting authorities  and  quoting  precedents  with  the  research  of  Max  Miiller 
and  the  zeal  of  Dr.  Kenealy. 

But  the  Postiche  ball  \vas  a  much  wider,  indeed  almost  an  international 
matter;  because  the  Anglo-Saxon  races  had  staked  their  lives  that  it  should  be 
a  success;  and  the  Latin  and  Muscovite  had  declared  that  it  would  be  a  failure; 
and  everybody  was  dying  to  go,  and  yet  everybody  was  ashamed  to  go;  a  state 
of  mind  which  constitutes  the  highest  sort  of  social  ecstasy  in  this  age  of  com- 
posite emotions. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Joshua  R.  Postiche,  some  said,  were  Jews,  and  some  said 
were  Dutch,  and  some  said  were  half-castes  from  Cuba,  and  sonic  said  were 
Americans  from  Arkansas,  and  some  said  had  been  usurers,  and  soni 
sellers,  and  some  opium-dealers,  and  some  things  even  yet  worse;  at  any  rate 
they  had  amassed  a  great  deal  of  money,  and  had  therefore  got  into  society 
by  dint  of  a  very  large  expenditure  and  the  meekest  endurance  of  insults;  and 
had  made  an  ancient  palace  as  gaudy  and  garish  as  any  brand-new  hotel 
at  Nice  *>r  Scarborough,  and  gathered  in  it  all  the  cosmopolitan  crowd  of 
Floralia;  some  of  the  Italian  planets  and  Muscovite  stars  alone  hanging  aloof 
in  a  loftier  atmosphere,  to  the  very  great  anguish  of  the  Joshua  R.  Postiches. 

The  ball  was  to  be  a  wonderful  ball,  and  the  cotillon  presents  wen- 
whispered  to  have  cost  thirty  thousand  francs,  and  there  were  various  rumors 
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of  a  "  surprise  "  there  would  be  at  it,  as  poor  Louis  Napoleon  used  to  promise 
the  Parisians  one  for  the  New  Year.  Louis  Napoleon's  promises  always  ended 
in  smoke,  but  the  surprise  of  the  Joshua  R.  Postiches  was  always  to  be  reckoned 
on  as  something  excellent: — salmon  come  straight  from  the  Scotch  rivers; 
lobsters  stewed  in  tokay  du  krone;  French  comic  actors  fetched  from  Paris; 
some  great  singer,  paid  heaven  knew  what  for  merely  opening  her  mouth;  some 
dove  flying  about  with  jewels  in  his  beak  for  everybody;  or  something  of  that 
sort,  which  showed  that  the  Joshua  R.  Postiches,  wherever  they  had  been 
"  raised,"  or  even  if  they  had  kept  a  drinking-bar  and  eating-shop  in  Havana, 
as  some  people  said,  were  at  all  events  persons  who  knew  the  requirements 
of  their  own  generation  and  the  way  to  mount  into  "  La  Haute." 

Why  they  wanted  to  get  there  no  mortal  could  tell;  they  had  no  children, 
and  were  both  middle-aged;  but  no  doubt,  if  you  have  not  been  used  to  them, 
the  cards  of  countesses  are  as  balm  in  Gilead,  and  to  see  a  fashionable  throng 
come  up  your  staircase  is  to  have  attained  the  height  of  human  desire. 

At  any  rate,  the  Joshua  R.  Postiches  had  set  their  souls  on  this  sort  of 
social  success,  and  they  achieved  it;  receiving  at  their  parties  many  distin- 
guished and  infinitely  bored  personages  who  had  nothing  to  do  in  Floral  ia, 
and  would  have  cut  them  in  Paris,  Vienna,  or  London  with  the  blandest  and 
blankest  stare  of  unconsciousness. 

Madame  Mila  was  on  the  point  of  adding  herself  to  those  personages. 

"I  must  go  to  the  ball,"  she  said.  "Oh,  it  will  be  the  best  thing  of  the 
season  except  Nina  Trasimene's.  I  must  go  to  the  ball;  but  then  I  can't 
endure  to  know  the  woman." 

"Can't  you  go  without  knowing  her?  "said  the  Lady  Hilda.  "That  has 
been  done " 

Madame  Mila  did  not  feel  the  satire. 

"Yes;  one  could  do  it  in  Paris  or  London;  but  not  in  a  little  place  like 
this,"  she  answered,  innocently.  "I  must  let  them  present  her  to  me;  and  1 
must  leave  a  card.  That  is  what's  so  horrid.  The  woman  is  dreadful;  she 
murders  all  the  languages;  and  the  man's  always  looking  about  for  a  spittoon, 
and  calls  you  my  lady.  They  are  too  dreadful  !  But  I  must  go  to  the  ball. 
Besides,  our  own  people  want  Maurice  to  lead  the  cotillon.  Now  f.uido 
Salvareo  is  ill,  there's  nobody  that  can  come  near  Maurice " 

"  But  I  suppose  he  would  not  dare  to  go  if  you  were  not  there  ?  " 

"Of  course  he  would  not  go;  the  idea!  But  I  mean  to  go;  I  must  go. 
I'm  only  thinking  how  I  can  get  out  of  knowing  the  woman  afterwards.  It's 
so  difficult  in  a  small  place,  and  I  am  always  so  good-natured  in  those  things. 
I  suppose  it's  no  use  asking  you  to  come,  Hilda  ?  else,  if  you  would,  you  could 
cut  them  afterwards  most  deliciously,  and  I  should  do  as  you  did.  Left  to 
myself,  I'm  always  too  good-natured." 
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"  I  would  do  most  things  to  please  you,  my  dear  Mila,"  answered  her 
cousin,  "  but  I  don't  think  I  can  do  that.  You  know  it's  my  rule  never  to 
visit  people  that  I  won't  let  visit  me;  and  I  don't  like  murdered  languages, 
and  being  called  'my  lady.' 

••  ( )h,  the  people  are  horrid, — I  say  so,"  answered  the  Comtesse.  "  I  shall 
have  nothing  to  do  with  them,  of  course, — after  their  ball." 

"  But  surely  it's  very  low,  Mila,  that  sort  of  thing.  I  know  people  do  it  now- 
adays. But,  really,  to  be  a  guest  of  a  person  you  intend  to  cut  next  day " 

'•  What  does  it  matter  ?  She  wants  my  name  on  her  list;  she  gets  it;  I'm 
not  bound  to  give  her  anything  more.  There  is  nothing  unfair  about  it.  She 
has  what  she  wants,  and  more  than  she  could  expect.  Of  course,  all  that  kind 
of  persons  must  know  perfectly  well  that  we  only  go  to  them  as  we  go  to  the 
opera,  and  have  no  more  to  do  with  them  than  we  have  with  the  opera  door- 
keepers. Of  course  they  know  we  don't  visit  them  as  we  visit  our  own  people. 
But  if  snobbish  creatures  like  those  find  pleasure  in  entertaining  us,  though 
they  know  quite  well  what  we  think  of  them,  and  how  we  esteem  them,  and  why 
we  go  to  them, — well,  I  don't  see  that  they  deserve  anything  better." 

"Nor  I,"  said  the  Lady  Hilda.     "Only  I  shouldn't  go  to  them;  that's  all. 
And  it  is  very  funny,  my  love,  that  you,  who  have  lived  in  all  the  great  - 
of  Europe,  and  have  had  your  own  embassy  in  London,  should  care  one  straw 
for  a  ball  at  the  Joshua  R.  Postiches'.     Good  gracious  !     You  must  have  seen 
about  seventy  thousand  balls  in  your  time  !  " 

"  I  am  only  six  years  older  than  you,  Hilda,"  said  she,  tartly.  "  I  suppose 
you've  been  telling  Delia  Rocca  not  to  go  to  the  Postiches'.  Olga  and  the 
Baroness  and  Madame  Valkyria  and  scores  of  them  have  been  trying  to  per- 
suade him  all  the  week,  because  if  he  stay  away  so  many  of  the  other  men  will; 
and  none  of  us  can  stir  him  an  inch  about  it.  '  On  peut  etre  de  tres-braves  gens, 
— mais  je  n'y  vais  pas,'  that  is  all  he  says;  as  if  there  being  'braves  gens'  or 
not  had  anything  to  do  with  it;  and  yet  I  saw  him  the  other  day  with  his  hand 
on  a  contadino's  shoulder  in  the  market-place,  and  he  was  calling  him  '  caris- 
simo  mio.'  " 

"One  of  his  own  peasants,  most  likely,"  said  the  Lady  Hilda,  coldly.  "I 
have  never  heard  these  Postiches  even  mentioned  by  M.  Delia  Rocca,  and 
I  certainly  have  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  where  he  goes  or  doesn't  go." 

"He  is  always  with  you,  at  any  rate,"  said  Madame  Mila;  "and  if  you 
would  make  him  go,  it  would  only  be  kind  'of  you.  You  see  we  want  everybody 
we  know,  so  that  we  may  be  sure  to  make  the  square  dances  only  of  our  own 
people,  and  not  to  see  anything  of  anybody  the  Postiches  may  have  asked 
themselves.  Little  Dickie  Dorrian,  who's  managing  it  all,  said  to  the  woman 
Pnstidie,  '  I'll  bring  the  English  division  if  you'll  spend  enough  on  the  cotillon 
toys;  but  I  won't  undertake  the  Italians.'  Now,  if  Delia  Rocca " 
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"Would  you  want  a  new  dress,  Mila?"  said  the  Lady  Hilda;  "I  am  sure 
you  must  if  you're  going  to  a  woman  you  can't  know  the  next  day." 

"  I  should  like  one,  of  course,"  said  the  Comtesse,  "  but  I've  had  thirty  new 
ones  this  season  already — and  what  I  owe  Worth  ! — not  to  talk  of  the  Maison 
Roger " 

"  Let  me  give  you  one,"  said  the  Lady  Hilda.  "  Worth  will  do  anything  at 
short  notice  for  either  of  us;  and  I  must  think  this  poor  Postiche  woman  ought 
to  see  you  in  a  new  dress,  as  she's  never  to  see  you  again." 

"  You  are  a  darling,  Hilda  ! "  said  Madame  Mila,  with  ardent  effusion, 
rising  to  kiss  her  cousin. 

Lady  Hilda  turned  to  let  the  caress  fall  on  the  old  guipure  lace  fichu  round 
her  throat,  and  drew  her  writing-things  to  her  to  pen  a  telegram  to  M.  Worth. 

"  I  suppose  you  don't  care  to  say  what  color  ?  "  she  asked,  as  she  wrote. 

"Oh,  no,"  answered  the  Comtesse.  "  He  remembers  all  the  combinations 
I've  had  much  better  than  I  do.  You  dictate  to  him  a  little  too  much;  I've 
heard  him  say  so " 

"  He  never  said  so  to  me,"  said  the  Lady  Hilda,  with  a  laugh.  "  Of  course 
I  dictate  to  him.  Whatever  taste  your  dressmaker,  man  or  woman,  may  have, 
— and  he  has  genius, — there  are  little  touches  which  should  always  come  from 
one's  self,  and  which  can  alone  give  originality.  That  is  why  all  that  herd  of 
women,  who  really  do  go  to  Worth  but  yet  are  nobodies,  look  hardly  the  better 
for  him;  he  thinks  about  us,  and  we  think  about  ourselves;  but  he  doesn't 
think  about  them,  and,  as  they  have  no  thoughts  themselves,  the  result  is  that 
they  all  look  as  conventional  and  similar  as  if  they  were  dolls  dressed  for  a 
bazaar.  Women  ought  to  be  educated  to  more  sense  of  color  and  form. 
Even  an  ugly  woman  ought  to  be  taught  that  it  is  her  duty  to  make  her  ugli- 
ness as  little  disagreeable  as  possible.  If  the  eyes  and  the  taste  of  women 
were  cultivated  by  artistic  study,  an  ill-dressed  woman  would  become  an 
impossibility.  If  I  were  ever  so  poor,"  continued  the  Lady  Hilda,  impres- 
sively,— "  if  I  were  ever  so  poor,  and  had  to  sew  my  own  gowns,  and  make 
them  of  serge  or  of  dimity,  I  would  cut  them  so  that  Giorgione  or  Gains- 
borough, if  they  were  living,  would  be  able  to  look  at  me  with  complaisanry, 
— or  at  all  events  without  a  shudder.  It  is  not  half  so  much  a  question 
of  material  as  it  is  of  taste.  But  nowadays  the  people  who  cannot  afford 
material  have  no  taste;  so  that  after  us,  and  the  women  whom  Worth  man- 
ages to  make  look  decently  in  spite  of  themselves,  there  is  nothing  but  a 
multitude  of  hideously-attired  persons,  who  make  the  very  streets  appalling 
either  by  dreariness  or  gaudiness: — they  never  have  any  medium.  Now,  a 
peasant-girl  of  the  Marche,  or  of  the  Agro  Romana,  or  of  the  Pays  de  Vaud,  is 
charming,  because  her  garments  have  beauty  of  hue  in  them,  and  that  other 
beauty  which  comes  from  perfect  suitability  and ah  !  come  sta,  Duca  ? " 
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She  interrupted  herself,  and  turned  to  Delia  Rucca,  who  was  standing 
behind  her,  the  servant's  announcement  of  him  having  been  unheard:  it  was 
her  day  to  receive. 

-  ( >h  that  the  rest  of  your  sex,  niadame,"  he  said,  after  his  salutations  were 
made,  "could  sit  at  your  feet  and  take  in  those  words  of  wisdom  ! 
heard   most  that  you  said;   I  can  understand  your  tongue  a  little;  you  a 
right;  it  is  the  duty  of  every  woman  to  make  herself  as  full  of  grace  as  she  can; 
all  cannot  be  lovely,  but  none  need  be  unlovely." 

"Exactly;  women  are  reproached  with  thinking  too  much  about  dress,  but 
the  real  truth  is,  they  do  not  think  enough  about  it, — in  the  right  way.  They 
talk  about  it  dreadfully,  in  thevulgarest  fashion,  but  bring  any  thought  to  it  they 
don't.  Most  women  will  wear  anything  if  it  be  only  de  ri^ucur.  I  believe  if  I, 
and  Princess  Metternich,  and  Madame  de  Gallifet,  and  Madame  Aguado,  and 
a  few  like  us  wore  that  pea-green  silk  coat  and  waistcoat  which  the  Advanced 
Thought  Ladies  of  America  are  advocating  as  the  best  new  kind  of  dre- 
womcn,  that  you  would  see  ten  thousand  pea-green  coats  and  waistcoats  blazing 
in  the  streets  the  week  afterwards." 

"Not  a  bad  idea  for  the  Cotton  Costume  ball,"  said  Madame  Mila.  "I 
will  have  a  pea-green  coat  and  waistcoat,  a  tall  hat,  and  hessians,  and  call  myself 
•  Advanced  Thought.'  " 

"To  be  completely  in  character,  Mila,  you  must  have  blue  spectacles, 
a  penny  whistle,  a  phial  full  of  nostrums,  a  magpie  for  your  emblem,  and  a 
calico  banner,  inscribed  '  Everything  is  Nothing  ! ' " 

"Charming!     It  shall   be  the   best  thing  there.      Draw   it  for   me,    Delia 
Rocca,  and   I  will  send  the  sketch  to  Paris,  so  that  it  can  all  come  in 
together,  magpie  and  all." 

He  drew  a  sheet  of  paper  to  him,  and  sketched  the  figure  in  ink,  with  spirit. 

"You  have  all  the  talents;  so  many  thanks,"  said  Madame  Mila,  looking 
over  his  shoulder. 

Delia  Rocca  sighed. 

"If  I  have  them  I  have  buried  them,  madame; — but  indeed  I  can  make  no 
such  claim." 

"  So  many  thanks,"  echoed  the  Comtesse.  "  Pray  don't  say  a  word  about 
it,  or  we  shall  have  a  dozen  'Advanced  Thoughts'  in  calico.  Hilda,  I  am  just 
going  to  Nina's  to  see  about  the  MuscaJins.  I  have  resolved  we  shall  play 
that  piece  or  no  other.  I  shall  be  back  in  ten  minutes;  ask  Oi^a  to  wait." 
And  Madame  Mila  wafted  herself  out  of  the  room,  and  down-stairs  to  the 
court-yard,  where  the  coupe  and  the  exemplary  Maurice  were  waiting. 

"  How  she  does  amuse  herself  !  "  said  Lady  Hilda,  a  little  enviously.  "  \ 
wish  I  could  do  it  !  What  can  it  matter  whether  they  play  th<  ':ns  or 

anything  else  ?  " 
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"  Plus  on  est  fou,  plus  on  rit,"  said  Delia  Rocca,  sketching  arabesques  with 
his  pen.  "  Nay,  that  is  too  impolite  in  me  to  charming  Madame  Mila.  But, 
like  all  old  proverbs,  it  is  more  true  than  elegant." 

"  Do  you  know,  madame,"  he  continued,  with  a  little  hesitation,  "  I  have 
often  ventured  to  think  that,  despite  your  brilliancy,  and  your  position,  and 
all  your  enviable  fate,  you  are  not  altogether — quite  happy  ?  Am  I  right  ? 
Or  have  I  committed  too  great  an  impertinence  to  be  answered  ? " 

"  No  impertinence  whatever,"  said  the  Lady  Hilda,  a  little  wearily.  "You 
may  be  right;  I  don't  know;  I  am  not  unhappy,  certainly, — I  have  nothing  to 
be  unhappy  about;  but — most  things  seem  very  stupid  to  me.  I  confess,  Mila's 
endless  diversions  and  excitements  are  quite  beyond  me.  There  is  such  a 
terrible  sameness  in  everything." 

"  Because  you  have  no  deeper  interests,"  he  answered  her.  He  still  sat 
near  her  at  her  writing-table  beside  the  fire,  and  was  playing  with  the  little 
jewelled  boy  who  held  her  pen-wiper. 

She  did  not  answer  him;  and  he  continued: 

"  I  think  you  have  said  yourself,  madame,  the  cause  why  everything  seems 
more  or  less  wearisome  to  you:  you  have  '  nothing  to  be  unhappy  about; '  that 
is,  you  have  no  one  for  whom  you  care." 

He  thought  that  her  proud  delicate  face  colored  a  little;  or  it  might  be  the 
warmth  from  the  fire  of  oak-logs  and  pine-cones. 

"No;  I  don't  care  about  people,"  she  answered  him,  indifferently.  "  When 
you  have  seen  a  person  a  few  times,  it  is  enough.  It  is  like  a  book  you  have 
read  through:  the  interest  is  gone;  you  know  the  mot  tfinigme" 

"  You  speak  of  society;  I  spoke  of  affections." 

The  Lady  Hilda  laughed  a  little. 

"I  can't  follow  you.  I  do  not  feel  them.  I  like  Clairvaux,  my  brother, 
certainly,  but  \ve  go  years  without  seeing  each  other  quite  contentedly." 

"  I  spoke  of  affections, — other  affections,"  replied  Delia  Rocca,  with  a  little 
impatience.  "  There  is  nothing  else  that  gives  warmth  or  color  to  life.  With- 
out them  there  is  no  glow  in  its  pictures,  they  are  all  painted  en  grisaille. 
Pleasure  alone  cannot  content  any  one  whose  character  has  any  force  or  mind, 
any  high  intelligence.  Society  is,  as  you  say,  a  book  we  soon  read  through, 
and  know  by  heart  till  it  loses  all  interest.  Art  alone  cannot  fill  more  than  a 
certain  part  of  our  emotions;  and  culture,  however  perfect,  leaves  us  unsatisfied. 
There  is  only  one  thing  that  can  give  to  life  what  your  poet  called  the  light 
that  never  was  on  sea  or  land, — and  that  is  human  love." 

His  eyes  rested  on  her;  and  for  once  in  her  life  her  own  eyes  fell;  a  troubled 
softness  came  for  a  moment  on  her  face,  dispersing  all  its  languor  and  its  cold- 
ness. In  another  moment  she  recovered  herself,  and  smiled  a  little. 

"  Ah  !  you  are  appassionato,  as  becomes  your  country." 
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Delia  Rocca  looked  at  her  with  something  of  disappointment  and  some- 
thing of  distaste.  He  rose,  and  approached  the  grand  piano. 

-•  You  allow  me  ? "  he  said,  and  touched  a  few  of  the  chords.  lie  sang  very 
low,  and  almost  as  it  were  to  himself,  a  canzone  of  the  people: 

"Si  tu  mi  lasci,  lasciar  non  te  voglio; 
Se  m"  abbandoni,  ti  vo  seguitare; 
Se  passi  il  mare,  il  mar  passarc  io  voglio; 
Se  giri  il  mondo,  il  mondo  vo'  girare,"  etc.* 

The  words  were  very  simple,  but  the  melody  was  passionate  and  beautiful; 
his  voice,  so  low  at  first,  rose  louder,  with  all  the  yearning  tenderness  in  it  with 
which  the  song  is  laden;  and  the  soft  sounds  echoed  through  the  silent  room, 
as  they  had  echoed  ten  thousand  times  in  moonlit  nights  of  midsummer,  over 
the  land  where  Romeo  and  Stradella  and  Francesca  loved. 

His  voice  sank  softly  into  silence;  and  Lady  Hilda  did  not  move. 

There  was  a  mist  that  was  almost  like  tears  in  her  proud  eyes;  she  gazed 
into  the  fire  with  her  cheek  leaning  on  her  hand;  she  did  not  speak  to  him; 
there  was  no  sound  but  the  falling  of  some  burning  wood  upon  the  hearth. 

"  The  simplest  contadina  in  the  land  would  understand  that,"  he  said,  as 
he  rose;  "and  you,  great  lady  though  you  are,  cannot?  Madame,  there  are 
things,  after  all,  that  you  have  missed." 

"  Go  back  and  sing  again,"  she  said  to  him,  taking  no  notice  of  his  w 
"  I  did  not  know  you  ever  sang " 

••  Kvery  Italian  does, — or  well  or  ill,"  he  answered  her.  "  We  are  born 
with  music  in  us,  like  the  birds." 

"  But  in  society  who  hears  you  ?  " 

"  No  one.  An  atmosphere  of  gas,  candles,  ennui,  perfume,  heat,  and  inane 
flatteries  !  ah  no,  madame;  music  is  meant  for  silence,  moonlight,  vine-paths, 
summer  nights " 

"This  is  winter  and  firelight,  a  few  arm-chairs  and  a  great  deal  of  street- 
noise;  all  the  same,  go  back  and  sing  me  more." 

She  spoke  indifferently  and  lightly,  leaning  her  hand  back  on  her  chair, 
and  hiding  a  little  yawn  with  her  hand;  she  would  not  have  him  see  that  he 
had  touched  her  to  any  foolish,  momentary  weakness.  But  he  had  seen. 
He  smiled  a  little. 

"  As  you  command,"  he  answered,  and  he  went  back  and  made  her  music 
as  she  wished;  short  love-lyrics  of  the  populace,  sonnets  set  to  noble  airs,  wild 

*  "  Leavest  thou  me? — leave  thee  I  will  not. 

i  thou  forsake  me,  yet  will  I  follow  thee. 
I  >oes  the  sea  take  thee  ? — the  sea  will  I  traverse. 
Wilt  thou  wander  the  world,  then  a  wanderer  am  I." 
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mournful  boat-songs,  and  snatches  of  soft  melodies,  such  as  echo  all  the  harvest- 
time  through  the  firefly-lighted  corn, — things  all  familiar  to  him  from  his 
infancy,  but  to  her  unknown,  and  full  of  the  force  and  the  yearning  of  the 
passion  which  was  unknown  to  her  also,  and  in  a  certain  way  derided  by  her. 

He  broke  off  abruptly,  and  came  and  leaned  on  the  chimney-piece  near  her, 
with  his  arm  among  the  little  pug-dogs  in  Saxe,  and  figures  and  fountains  in 
Capo  di  Monte,  which  she  had  collected  in  a  few  weeks  from  the  bric-a-brac 
people.  He  did  not  speak;  he  only  looked  at  her  where  she  sat,  with  the  fire- 
light and  the  dying  daylight  on  the  silver-fox  furs  fringing  her  dress,  on  the 
repousse  gold  and  silver  work  of  her  loose  girdle,  on  the  ends  of  the  old 
Spanish  lace  about  her  throat,  on  the  great  rings  that  sparkled  on  her  white 
fingers,  which  were  lying  so  idly  clasped  together  on  her  lap. 

"  You  sing  very  beautifully,"  she  said,  calmly,  at  length,  with  her  eyes  half 
closed  and  her  head  lying  back  on  the  chair-cushions.  "  It  is  very  strange 
you  should  be  so  mute  in  society." 

"I  never  sang  to  a  crowd  in  my  life,  and  never  would.  Music  is  an 
impulse,  or  it  is  nothing.  I  could  never  sing  save  to  some  woman  who " 

He  paused  a  moment. 

"  Who  was  music  in  herself,"  he  added,  with  a  smile:  it  was  not  what  had 
been  upon  his  lips. 

"  Then  you  should  not  have  sung  to  me,"  she  said,  still  with  half-closed 
eyes  and  a  careless  coldness  in  her  voice.  "  I  am  all  discord;  have  you  not 
found  that  out? — every  woman  is,  nowadays;  we  have  lost  the  secret  of 
harmony;  we  are  always  wanting  to  be  excited,  and  never  succeeding  in  being 
anything  but  bored." 

"  These  are  mere  words,  madame,"  he  answered  her.  "  I  hope  they  are  not 
true.  By  discord  I  think  you  only  mean  inconsistency.  Pardon  me,  but  I 
think  you  are  all  so  wearied  because  of  the  monotony  of  your  lives.  I  dare  say 
that  sounds  very  strangely  to  you,  because  you  pursue  all  the  pleasures  and 
all  the  extravagances  that  are  obtainable.  But  then  all  these  are  no  novelties, 
they  are  merely  habits.  Habit  is  nothing  better  than  a  harness,  even  when  it 
is  one  silvered  and  belled.  You  have  exhausted  everything  too  early:  how 
can  it  have  flavor?  You  pursue  an  unvarying  routine  of  amusement:  how  can 
it  amuse  ?  The  life  of  the  great  world  is,  after  all,  when  we  once  know  it  well, 
as  tiresome  as  the  life  of  the  peasant, — perhaps  more  so.  I  know  both." 

"All  that  maybe  right  enough,"  said  the  Lady  Hilda,  "but  there  is  no 
help  for  it,  that  I  see.  If  the  world  is  not  amusing,  that  is  not  our  fault.  In 
the  Beau  Siecle,  perhaps,  or  in  Augustan  Rome — 

"  Be  very  sure  it  was  the  same  thing.  An  artificial  life  must  grow  tiresome 
to  anyone  with  a  mind  above  that  of  a  parrot  or  a  monkey.  If  we  can  be  con- 
tent with  it,  we  deserve  nothing  better.  What  you  call  your  discord  is  nothing 
$—19 
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but  your  dissatisfaction, — the  highest  part  of  you.  If  it  were  not  treason  to  say 
so,  treason  against  this  exquisite  apparel,  I  would  say  that  you  would  be  more 
likely  to  know  happiness  were  you  condemned  to  the  serge  and  the  dimity  you 
spoke  of  to  Madame  Mila  an  hour  ago." 

He  had  sunk  on  a  stool  at  her  feet  as  he  spoke,  and  caressed  the  silver  fox 
and  the  gold  girdle  lightly;  his  hand  touched  hers  in  passing,  and  her  face 
grew  warm.  She  put  a  feather  screen  between  her  and  the  fire. 

••  That  is  the  old  argument  of  content  in  the  cottage,  etc.,"  she  said,  with  a 
slight  laugh.  "  I  do  not  believe  in  it  in  the  least.  If  it  be  'best  repenting  in 
a  coach-and-six,'  it  must  be  best  to  be  bored  in  an  arm-chair " 

"  Perhaps.  It  is  not  I,  certainly,  who  should  praise  poverty,"  he  said,  with 
some  bitterness,  and  more  sadness;  "and,  indeed,  poverty  or  riches  has  little 
to  do  with  the  question  of  happiness;  happiness  can  come  but  from  one 
thing " 

••  A  good  conscience  ?     How  terribly  moral  you  are  !  " 

"  No: — from  our  emotions,  from  our  passions,  from  our  sympathies;  in  fine, 
from  Love." 

His  hand  still  played  with  the  gold  fringe  of  the  girdle  as  he  sat  at  her 
his  eyes  were  lifted  to  her  face;  his  voice  was  very  low;  in  all  his  attitude  and 
action  and  regard  there  were  an  unuttered  solicitation,  an  eloquence  of  unspoken 
meaning;  she  was  silent; — then  the  door  opened;  he  dropped  the  girdle,  and 
rose  to  his  feet;  there  came  a  patter  of  high  heels,  and  a  chime  of  swift  aristo- 
cratic voices;  and  into  the  room  there  entered  the  Princess  Olga,  attended  by 
her  constant  shadow,  Don  Carlo  Maremma,  with  Lady  Feathcrleigh  behind 
her,  accompanied  by  her  attendant,  Prince  Nicolas  Doggendorff. 

"  Ma  chere,  there  is  a  regular  riot  going  on  at  Nina's,"  said  the  Princess 
Olga,  advancing  with  both  hands  outstretched.  "  All  about  those  }[nscadins. 
Mila  has  seceded  in  full  form,  and,  of  course,  M.  ties  Ciommetix  with  her. 
Blanche  will  only  play  if  they  have  '  II  f nut  qu  itne  /w/V,'  etc.,  which  is  as  old 
as  the  hills,  and  Mila  won't  play  at  all  if  Blanche  be  allowed  to  play  anything. 
They  have  quarrelled  for  life;  so  have  Mila  and  Nina.  They  are  slanging 
each  other  like  two  street-boys.  Alberto  Rimini  is  on  his  knees  between  them, 
and  the  Due  is  declaring  for  the  five-thousandth  time  that  it  is  the  last  he  will 
ever  have  to  do  with  theatricals.  I  left  while  I  could  escape  with  life.  What 
a  pity  it  is  that  playing  for  charity  always  develops  such  fierce  hostilities  ! 
Well,  Paolo,  have  you  thought  better  of  the  Postiche  ball?  No?  How  .stiff- 
necked  you  are  !  I  do  believe  Carlo  will  be  the  only  Italian  there  !  " 

"  It  will  be  a  distinction  to  inscribe  on  his  tombstone,  madame,"  said  Delia 
Rocca.  '•  Hut  then  he  goes  under  command •" 

"And  under  protest,"  murmured  Don  Carlo. 

"  Which  does  not  count.     When  one  is  no  longer  a  free  agent " 
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Princess  Olga  hit  him  a  little  blow  with  her  muff. 

"  But  why  should  you  not  go  to  the  Postiches'  ?  Just  as  you  go  to  the 
Veglione;  it  is  nothing  more." 

"  Madame,  I  am  very  old-fashioned  in  my  ideas,  I  dare  say,  but  I  confess 
I  think  that  no  one  should  accept  as  a  host  a  person  he  would  never  accept  as 
his  guest.  I  may  be  wrong " 

"  Of  course  you  are  wrong.  That  is  not  the  question  at  all,"  said  Princess 
Olga,  who  did  not  like  people  to  differ  with  her.  "  Joshua  R.  Postiche  will 
never  dream  of  being  asked  to  shoot  your  wild  ducks  or  your  partridges.  All 
he  wants  is  that  you  should  just  be  seen  going  up  his  staircase  and  drinking 
his  champagne.  Society  is  full  of  Postiches, — low  people,  with  a  craze  for 
entertaining  high  people.  They  don't  care  how  we  insult  them,  nor  how  we 
laugh  at  them,  provided  our  cards  lie  in  the  bowl  in  their  hall.  We  take  them 
at  their  own  valuation,  and  treat  them  as  we  treat  the  waiters  at  Spillman's  or 
Doney's:  we  have  paid  the  bill  with  our  cards." 

"  That  is  to  say,  we  have  paid  with  our  names, — which  should  represent 
all  the  honor,  dignity,  and  self-respect  that  we  have  inherited,  and  are  bound 
to  maintain,  for  our  own  sakes  and  for  those  who  may  come  after  us." 

"  Oh,-  mon  Dieu,  quel  grand  serieux  !  "  cried  the  princess,  impatiently. 
"  But,  of  course,  if  you've  been  sitting  with  Hilda  you  have  got  more  stiff- 
necked  than  ever.  What  do  you  say,  Hilda  ?  Isn't  it  ill-natured  of  him  ?  He 
need  only  walk  in,  bow  once  to  the  woman,  and  look  on  at  the  edge  of  the 
ball-room  for  twenty  minutes.  The  other  men  will  go  if  he  will  do  as  much 
as  that." 

"  I  think  M.  della  Rocca  quite  right  not  'to  do  as  much  as  that,'  "  said  the 
Lady  Hilda.  "  Why  Society  ever  does  as  much  as  that,  or  half  as  much,  or 
anything  at  all,  for  Joshua  R.  Postiche,  I  can  never  tell.  As  it  docs,  to  In- 
consistent everybody  should  dine  with  the  fruit-woman  from  the  street-corner, 
and  play  e"carte  with  their  own  chimney-sweeps." 

"  Oh,  we  shall  come  to  that,  inadame,"  said   Nicolas  Doggendorff. 
least,  if  chimney-sweeping  ever  makes  heaps  of  money;  I  don't  think  it  docs; 
it  only  chokes  little  boys." 

"  Ce  bon  Monsieur  Postiche  sold  rum  and  molasses,"  murmured  D  >;i  Carlo. 

"  What's  it  to  us  what  he  sold  ?"  said  Lady  Featherlci-h.  ••  We've  nothing 
to  do  with  him;  we're  only  going  to  his  ball.  You  talk  as  if  we  asked  tin- 
man to  dinner." 

"  What  does  the  Archduchess  Anna  always  say:  '  Ou  je  m'amuse,  j'y  \ 
So  we  do  all.     I   hear  he  has  been  put  up  for  the   Club:  is  it  true.?"  said 
Princess  Olga  to  Carlo  Maremma. 

"  Yes;  Krunensberg  has  put  him  up,"  he  answered  her;  "  but  he  shall  never 
get  into  it,  while  there  are  any  of  us  alive." 
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"  Et  s'il  n'y  a  qu'un,  moi  je  serai  celui-la,"  quoted  Delia  Rocca. 

"  But  he  has  lent  Krunensberg  heaven  knows  what, — some  say  two  million 
francs,"  said  Lady  Featherleigh. 

Prince  Krunensberg  was  a  great  personage,  and,  for  a  foreigner,  of  great 
influence  in  the  Club. 

"Chere  dame,"  said  Delia  Rocca,  "  if  we  elect  all  Krunensberg's  creditors 
we  shall  have  to  cover  three  streets  with  our  club-house  ! " 

"Oh,  my  dear!  I  am  half  dead  !  "  cried  Madame  Mila,  flashing  into  the 
room,  gorgeous  in  the  feathers  of  the  golden  pheasant,  arranged  in  the  most 
exquisite  combination  on  violet  satin  and  bronze  velvet,  and  throwing  her  muff 
on  one  side  of  her  and  her  parasol  on  the  other,  while  Maurice  des  Gommeux, 
who  was  the  most  admirable  of  upper  servants,  stooped  for  them  and  smoothed 
their  ruffled  elegance.  "  I  am  half  dead  !  Such  a  scene  I  never  went  through 
in  my  life — I,  who  hate  scenes,  and  never  have  any  hardly  even  with  Spiridion  ! 
Oh,  has  Olga  told  you  ?  Yes;  it  is  horrible,  infamous,  intolerable  ! — after  all  I 
have  done  for  that  odious  Dumb  Asylum, — and  my  costumes  ordered  for  the 
JMuscaMns,  and  half  the  part  learnt  !  It  is  all  Krunensberg's  doing, — and 
the  Due  didn't  stand  out  one-half  as  he  should  have  done;  and  Blanche  ! — the 
idea — the  little  wretch  is  made  of  wood,  and  can't  even  open  her  mouth  !  As 
for  Krunensberg,  he  deserves  to  be  shot !  It  is  all  his  influence  that  has  set 
Nina  against  the  MuscaJins, — just  to  spite  me  !  What  I  have  gone  through 
about  this  wretched  theatre, — and  then  to  have  that  little  chit  of  a  Blanche  set 
over  my  head,  a  little  creature,  only  married  out  of  her  convent  last  year, — it 
is  unbearable  !  of  course  neither  I  nor  Des  Gommeux  shall  play.  Oh,  here 
comes  the  Due.  No,  Due,  it  is  not  the  slightest  use;  if  you  have  that  ridiculous 
musty  old  piece  of  De  Mussel's,  or  if  you  have  Blanche  in  it  at  all,  you  don't 
have  Me  in  anything  !  A  nice  morning's  work  you  have  made  of  it  !  Nina 
and  I  shall  never  speak  again." 

The  Due  laid  his  hat  aside;  his  delicate  features  were  puckered,  weary,  and 
troubled. 

"  Mais,  madame,  pardon  ! — mais  vous  avez  toutes  dit  les  choses  les  plus 
affreuses  ! " 

"  Women  always  do,  Due,  when  they  are  in  a  passion,"  said  Lady  Hilda. 
"There  is  nothing  like  a  scene  for  discovering  our  real  opinions  of  each  other. 
Why,  you  look  actually — worried  !  I  thought  nothing  ever  ruffled  you  by  any 
chance  whatever." 

••  Madame,"  said  M.  d-.-  St.  Louis,  stretching  himself,  with  a  sigh,  in  a  low 
chair  beside  her  and  the  fire,  "  1  have  always  sedulously  cultivated  serenity.  I 
believe  serenity  to  be  the  whole  secret  of  human  health,  happiness,  longevity, 
good  taste,  sound  judgment,  everything  in  point  of  fact  that  is  desirable  in  the 
life  of  a  human  being.  But,  alas  !  we  are  all  mortal,  and  our  best  plans  are 
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but  finite.  In  an  evil  moment,  when  Pandora's  box  was  packed,  there  was  put 
in  with  it  by  the  malice  of  Mercury  a  detonating  powder,  called  Amateur 
Rivalry.  When  all  the  other  discords  were  dispersed,  this  shot  itself  into  the 
loveliest  forms  and  the  gentlest  bosoms;  and  where  it  explodes,  the  wisest  man 
stands  helpless.  He  cannot  reconcile  the  warring  elements  nor  retain  any  per- 
sonal peace  himself.  I  am  the  slave  of  Madame  Mila;  I  adore  the  dust  of  the 
exquisite  shoes  of  Madame  Nina;  I  am  penetrated  with  the  most  absolute 
devotion  to  Madame  Blanche:  when  these  heavenly  graces  are  ready  to  rend 
each  other's  hair,  what  can  I  do  ?  What  can  I  be  except  the  most  unhappy 
person  upon  earth  ?  To  reconcile  ladies  who  are  infuriated  is  a  hopeless  dream; 
it  were  easier  to  make  whole  again  a  broken  glass  of  Venice.  It  makes  one 
almost  wish,"  added  the  Due,  with  a  second  sigh—"  almost  wish  that  Moliere  had 
never  been  created,  or,  being  created,  had  never  written.  But  for  Moliere  I 
doubt  very  much  if  the  Drama  as  an  Art  would  have  lingered  on  to  the  present 
time." 

"Console  yourself,  my  dear  Due,"  said  Lady  Hilda,  "console  yourself 
with  a  line  from  Moliere:  '  Cinq  on  six  coups  de  baton  entre  gens  qui  aiment 
ne  font  que  ragaillardir  1'amitie.'  Mila,  Nina,  and  Blanche  will  kiss  each 
other  to-morrow;  they  must,  or  what  becomes  of  the  great  Contes  de  Mere 
d'Oie  Quadrille  to  open  the  Roubleskoff  ball  ?" 

"  I  shall  never  speak  to  either  of  them  as  long  as  I  live,"  said  Madame  Mila, 
still  ruffling  all  her  golden  feathers  in  highest  wrath.  "  As  for  the  quadrille, 
the  Roubleskoff  must  do  as  they  can.  I  do  think  Krunensberg  has  made 
Nina  perfectly  odious;  I  never  saw  anybody  so  altered  by  a  man  in  my  life. 
Well,  there's  one  thing,  it  won't  last.  His  '  affairs  '  never  do." 

"It  will  last  as  long  as  her  jewels  do,"  said  Carlo  Maremma. 

"  Oh,  no,  he  can't  be  quite  so  bad  as  that." 

"  Foi  d'honneur  ! — since  he  left  the  Sant'  Anselmo  you  have  never  seen  her 
family  diamonds  except  in  the  Paris  paste  replica,  which  she  tells  you  she 
wears  for  safety  and  because  it  is  such  a  bore  to  have  to  employ  policemen  in 
plain  clothes  at  the  balls " 

"Talk   of   policemen,"   said    Madame  Mila,  "they  say   we're  to    ha\ 
caution  sent  us  from  the  Prefecture  about  our  playing  baccarat  the  other  ni-lit 
at  the  cafe:  they  say  no  gambling  is  allowed  in  the  city — the  i< 

"  While  the  State  organizes  the  lotteries  !— how  very  consistent  !  "  said  the 
Lady  Hilda. 

"All  your  gaming  is  against  the  law,  angels  of  my  soul,"  said  Carlo 
Maremma. 

"Then  we'll  all  leave  Floralia,"  said  Madame  Mila.  "The  idea  of  not 
being  able  to  do  what  one  chooses  in  one's  own  rooms  !  There  is  one  thing, 
we  can  always  go  up  to  Roubleskoff's; — they  will  never  dare  to  caution  him. 
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But  what  is  the    use  of  all    this  fuss  ? — everybody  plays, — everybody  always 
will  play." 

"  The  Prefect  is  much  too  wise  a  man  ever  to  imagine  he  can  prevent  ladies 
doing  what  they  like,"  said  Maremma.  "  It  is  those  tremendous  losses  of 
young  De  Fabris  the  other  night  that  have  made  a  stir,  and  the  Prefect  thinks 
it  necessary  to  say  something:  he  is  afraid  of  a  scandal." 

"Good  gracious  !  As  if  anything  filled  a  city  half  so  well  as  a  scandal  ! 
Why  don't  Floralia  have  a  good  gaming-plaoe,  like  Monte  Carlo?  we  shouldn't 
\vant  to  use  our  own  rooms  then " 

"  I  confess,"  said  the  Due,  in  his  gentle,  meditative  voice,  "  I  confess  that, 
like  Miladi  here,  I  fail  to  altogether  appreciate  the  moral  horror  of  a  game  at 
baccarat  entertained  by  a  municipality  which  in  its  legislation  legali/ 
lottery.  All  gaming  may  be  prejudicial  to  the  moral  health  of  mankind;  it  is 
certainly  so  to  their  purses;  I  am  prepared  to  admit,  even  in  face  of  Madame 
Mila's  direst  wrath,  that  all  forms  of  hazard  are  exceedingly  injurious  to  the 
character  and  to  the  fortunes  of  every  person  tempted  by  them.  It  may  be 
impossible  even  to  exaggerate  their  baneful  influences  or  their  disastrous  con- 
sequences. But  how  can  a  government  which  publicly  patronizes,  sustains, 
and  enriches  itself  by  lotteries  have  any  logic  in  condemning  the  past: 
hazard  in  a  private  drawing-room  or  a  private  club-house?  I  confess  I  cannot 
see  how  they  reconcile  both  courses.  A  government,  whatever  it  be,  should 
never  be  an  anomaly." 

"  Lotteries  are  to  us  what  bull-fighting  is  to  Spaniards  and  revolution 
to  the  French,"  said  Carlo  Maremma.     "  Every  nation  has  its  especial  craze. 
The  lottery  is  ours." 

"But  is  it  for  a  government  to  intensify  and  pander   to  and  profit 
national  insanity?"  said  Delia  Rocca,  with  much  seriousness.     "When  Rome 
bent  to  the  yell  of  P. mem  et  Circenses,  the  days  of  her  great i. 
Besides,  the  Due  is  quite  right, —  it  is  a  ridiculous  anomaly  to  condemn  g 
while  you  allow  lotteries.     Great  harm  may  result  from  private  gambling, — 
greater  still  from  the  public  gaming-tables, — but  the  evil   after  all   is  not  a 
millionth  part  so  terrible  as  the  evil  resulting  from  the  system  of  public  lotteries. 
The  persons  who  are  ruined  by  ordinary  gaming  are,  after  all,  persons  who 
would  certainly  be  ruined  by  some  vice  or  another.      The  compound  of  avarice 
and  excitement  which  makes  the  attraction  of  hazard  does  not  allure  the  i 
kinds  of  character;  besides,  the  v  not  £<>  to  the  player;  the  player  goes 

to  the  vice.     Now,  on  the  contrary,  the  lottery  attacks  openly,  and  tries  to 
allure  in  very  despite  of  themselves   the  much  wider  multitude  that  is  tlv 
sap  and  support  of  a  nation:  it  entices  the  people  themselves.      It  lures  the 
workman  to  throw  away  his  wage,  the  student  to  spend   his  time  in   fe\ 
dreams,  the  simple  day-laborer  to  consume  his  content  in  senseless  calculations 
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that  often  bring  his  poor,  empty  brain  to  madness.  The  lottery  assails  them  in 
the  street,  is  carried  to  them  in  their  homes,  drops  them  some  poor  prize  at  first 
to  chain  them  in  torment  forever  afterwards.  It  changes  honesty  to  cunning, 
peace  to  burning  desire,  industry  to  a  perpetual  waiting  upon  chance,  manly 
effort  to  an  imbecile  abandonment  to  the  dictates  of  signs  and  portents  and  the 
expectancy  of  a  fortune  which  never  comes.  High-born  gamblers  are  only  the 
topmost  leaves  of  the  tree  of  the  State;  they  may  rot  away  without  detriment 
to  the  tree;  but  the  lottery  lays  the  axe  to  the  very  trunk  and  root  of  it,  because 
it  demoralizes  the  people." 

Lady  Hilda  listened  and  watched  him  as  he  spoke,  with  a  grave  and  almost 
tender  meditation  in  her  eyes,  which  M.  de  St.  Louis  saw,  and,  seeing,  smiled. 

"  Say  all  that  in  the  Chamber,  caro  mio,"  muttered  Carlo  Maremma. 

"  I  would  go  to  the  Chambers  to  say  it,  or  to  worse  places  even,  were  there 
any  chance  it  would  be  attended  to.  Madame  Mila,  have  I  been  so  unhappy 
as  to  have  offended  you  ?  " 

"  I  am  a  top  leaf  that  may  rot !  I  was  never  told  anything  so  rude  in  my 
life, — from  you,  too  !  the  very  soul  of  ceremonious  courtesy." 

Delia  Rocca  made  peace  with  her  in  flowery  flattery. 

"  Well,  I  shall  play  baccarat  to-night  in  this  hotel,  just  because  the  Prefect 
has  been  so  odious  and  done  that,"  said  Madame  Mila.  "  You  will  all  come 
home  with  me  after  the  Roubleskoffs  dinner  ?  Promise  !  " 

"  Of  course,"  said  the  Princess  Olga. 

"  Of  course,"  said  Lady  Featherleigh. 

"  Of  course,"  said  everybody  else. 

"And  if  the  gendarmes  come  in  ?  " 

"  We  will  shoot  them  !  " 

"No;  we  will  give  them  champagne, — surer  and  more  humane." 

"  I  wish  the  Prefect  would  come  himself:  I  should  like  to  tell  him  my 
mind,"  continued  Madame  Mila.  "So  impudent  of  the  man! — when  all  the 
Royal  Highnesses  and  Grand  Dukes  and  Duchesses  in  Europe  only  come  to 
winter  cities  for  play.  He  must  know  that." 

"  My  dear  Mila,  how  you  do  put  yourself  out  about  it ! "  said  the  Lady 
Hilda.  "Send  ten  thousand  francs  to  the  public  charities:  you  may  play  all 
night  long  in  the  cafes  then." 

"Madame,  j'ai  1'honneur  de  vous  saluer,"  murmured  Delia  Rocca,  bending 
low  before  her. 

When  the  door  had  closed  upon  him  and  left  the  others  behind,  a  sudden 
blankness  and  dulness  seemed  to  fall  on  her:  she  had  never  felt  the  same 
thing  before.  Bored  she  had  often  been,  but  this  was  not  ennui,  it  was  a  kind 
of  loneliness:  it  was  as  if  all  about  her  grew  gray  and  cold  and  stupid. 

More  ladies  came  in,  there  were  endless   laughter  and  chatter;  Princess 
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Olga  wanted  some  tea,  and  had  it;  the  other  women  cracked  bonbons  with 
their  little  teeth  like  pretty  squirrels  cracking  fir  cones;  they  made  charming 
groups  in  the  firelight  and  lamplight;  they  made  plans  fora  hundred  diversions; 
they  were  full  of  the  gayest  of  scandals;  they  dissected  in  the  most  merciless 
manner  all  their  absent  friends;  they  scolded  their  lovers  and  gave  them  a 
thousand  contradictory  orders;  they  discussed  all  the  news  and  all  the  topics 
of  the  day,  and  arranged  for  dinner-parties,  and  driving-parties,  and  costume 
quadrilles,  and  bazaar-stalls,  and  boxes  at  the  theatre,  and  suppers  at  the 
and  agreed  that  everything  was  as  dull  as  ditch-water,  and  yet  that  they 
had  a  minute  for  anything;  and  the  Lady  Hilda,  with  the  jubilant  noise  and  the 
twittering  laughter  round  her,  thought  how  silly  they  all  were,  and  what  a  nui- 
sance it 'was  having  a  day, — only  if  one  hadn't  a  day  it  was  worse  still,  because 
then  they  were  always  trying  to  run  in  at  all  hours  on  every  day,  and  one  was 
never  free  for  a  moment. 

••  Thank  goodness,  they  are  gone  !  "  she  said,  half  aloud,  to  the  Saxe  cups 
and  the  Capo  di  Monte  children  on  the  mantel-piece,  when  the  last  flutter  of 
fur  and  velvet  had  vanished  through  the  door,  and  the  last  of  those  dearest 
friends  and  born  foes  had  kissed  each  other  and  separated. 

Left  alone,  she  stood  thinking,  by  the  fire,  with  all  the  lights  burning  behind 
her  in  that  big,  empty  room.  What  she  thought  was  a  very  humble  and  pensive 
thought  for  so  disdainful  a  lady.  It  was  only, — 

"  Is  it  myself?  or  only  the  money?" 

She  stood  some  time  there,  motionless,  her  hand  playing  with  the  gold  girdle 
as  his  hand  had  done;  her  face  was  pale,  softened,  troubled. 

The  clock  among  the  Saxe  dogs  and  the  Capo  di  Monte  little  figures  chimed 
the  half-hour  after  six.  She  started  as  it  struck,  and  remembered  that  she  was 
to  dine  at  eight  with  the  Princess  Roubleskoff, — a  big  party  for  an  English 
royalty  on  his  travels. 

"  Anyhow,  it  would  be  of  no  use,"  she  said  to  herself.  "  Even  if  I  did  wish 
it,  it  could  never  be." 

And  she  was  angry  with  herself,  as  she  had  been  the  night  before;  she  was 
impatient  of  these  new  weaknesses  which  haunted  her.  Nevertheless  she 
was  more  particular  about  her  appearance  that  night  than  her  maids  had 
ever  known  her  be;  she  was  very  difficult  to  satisfy;  tried  and  discarded  four 
wholly  new  confections  of  her  friend  Worth's,  miracles  of  invention  and  of 
costliness,  and  at  length  had  herself  dressed  quite  simply  in  black  velvet,  only 
relieved  by  all  her  diamonds. 

"  He  said  fair  women  should  always  wear  black,"  she  thought:  it  was  not 
ier  of  Paris  of  whom  she  was  thinking  as  the  sayer  of  that  wise  phrase. 
And  then  again  she  was  angry  with  herself  for  remembering  such  a  thiiu 
attiring  herself  in  obedience  to  it,  and  would  have  had  herself  undressed  again 
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only  there  was  but  one  small  quarter  of  an  hour  in  which  to  reach  the  Rouble- 
skoff  villa,  a  palace  of  the  fairies  four  miles  from  the  south  gate.  So  she  went 
as  she  was,  casting  a  dubious  impatient  glance  behind  her  at  the  mirrors. 

"  I  look  well,"  she  thought,  with  a  smile,  and  her  content  returned. 

She  knew  that  he  would  be  present  at  the  dinner.  There  is  no  escaping 
destiny  in  Floralia:  people  meet  too  often. 

The  dinner  disappointed  her. 

She  thought  it  very  long  and  very  stupid.  She  sat  between  the  Grand 
Duke  of  Rittersbahn  and  the  Envoy  of  all  the  Russias,  and  Delia  Rocca  was 
not  placed  within  her  sight;  and  after  the  dinner  the  young  English  prince 
would  talk  to  no  one  but  herself,  delightedly  recalling  to  her  how  often  she 
had  bowled  his  wickets  down  when  they  had  been  young  children  playing  on 
the  lawns  at  Osborne.  She  felt  disloyally  thankless  for  his  preference.  He 
monopolized  her.  And  as  the  rooms  filled  with  the  crowd  of  the  reception 
she  merely  saw  the  delicate  dark  head  of  Delia  Rocca  afar  off,  bent  down  in 
eager  and  possibly  tender  conversation  with  his  beautiful  country-woman,  the 
Duchess  Medici-Malatesta.  She  felt  angered  and  impatient. 

If  she  had  sat  alone  and  neglected,  as  less  lovely  women  often  do,  instead 
of  being  monopolized  by  a  prince,  with  twenty  other  men  sighing  to  take  his 
place  when  etiquette  should  permit  them,  she  could  scarcely  have  been  more 
ill-content. 

Never  in  all  her  life  had  it  befallen  her  to  think  angrily  of  another  woman's 
beauty;  and  now  she  caught  herself  irritatedly  conning,  across  the  width  of 
the  room,  the  classic  profile  and  the  immense  jewel-like  eyes  of  the  Malatesta 
Semiramis.  Never  in  all  her  life  had  it  happened  to  her  to  miss  any  one  thing 
that  she  desired,  and  now  a  strange  sense  of  loneliness  and  emptiness  came 
upon  her,  unreasoned  and  unreasoning;  and  she  had  such  an  impatience  and 
contempt  of  herself  too  all  the  while  ! — that  was  the  most  bitter  part  of  it. 

After  all,  it  was  too  absurd 

As  soon  as  the  departure  of  the  royal  guests  permitted  any  one  to  leave, 
she  went  away,  contemptuous,  and  ill  at  ease;  half  ignorant  of  what  moved  her, 
and  half  unwilling  to  probe  her  own  emotions  further. 

"  Plus  on  est  fou,  plus  on  rit,"  she  murmured  to  her  pillow  two  hours  later, 
with  irritable  disdain,  as  she  heard  Mine.  Milu  and  her  troop  noisily  passing 
her  door  as  they  returned  to  their  baccarat,  which  was  to  be  doubly  delightful 
because  of  the  Prefect's  interdict. 

"  I  wish  I  had  been  born  an  idiot  !  "  thought  the  Lady  Hilda, — as,  indeed, 
any  one  must  do  who  finds  himself  burdened  with  aching  brains  in  this  best  of 
all  possible  worlds. 

"  Perhaps,  after  all,  you  were  right,"  said  the  Ducde  St.  Louis,  driving  back 
into  the  town  with  Delia  Rocca  that  night.  "  IVrh.ips  you  were  right.  M 
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is  most  lovely,  most  exquisite,  most  perfect.  But  she  has  caprices, — there  is  no 
denying  that  she  has  caprices  and  extravagancies  which  would  ruin  any  one 
short  of  the  despotic  sovereign  of  a  very  wealthy  nation." 

The  Due  was  a  very  wise  man,  and  knew  that  the  escalier  derobe  is  the  only 
way  that  leads  in  conversation  to  any  direct  information.  Their  demeanor  had 
puzzled  him,  and  he  spoke  accordingly  with  shrewd  design. 

Delia  Rocca  heard  him  with  a  little  annoyance. 

"  She  has  not  more  caprices  than  other  women  that  I  know  of,"  he  answered. 
"  Her  faults  are  the  faults  rather  of  her  monde  than  of  herself." 

"  But  she  has  adopted  them  with  much  affection  !  " 

••  They  arc  habits, — hardly  more." 

"Ami  you  were  correct  too  in  your  diagnosis  when  you  saw  her  first,"  con- 
tinued the  Due,  pitilessly.  "To  me  she  is  most  amiable  always;  but  to  the 
generality  of  people  it  must  be  admitted  that  she  is  not  so  amiable." 

"The  amiability  of  most  women,"  replied  Delia  Rocca,  "is  nothing  more 
than  that  insatiate  passion  for  admiration  which  makes  them  show  their  persons 
almost  nude  at  Trouville,  and  copy  the  ways  and  manners  of  femmes  cntretenues 
in  the  endeavor  to  rival  such  with  us.  If  they  wish  to  be  decent,  they  do  not 
dare  to  be;  they  must  be  popular  and  chic  before  all." 

"  You  are  severe,  but  perhaps  you  are  right.  Miladi  is  certainly  above  all 
such  vulgarities.  Indeed,  she  is  only  a  little  too  much  above  everything " 

"  It  is  better  than  to  be  below  everything, — even  below  our  respect, — as 
most  of  our  great  ladies  are." 

Mainly.     Still,  she  is  a  little— a  little  selfish." 

"  How  should  she  be  otherwise  ?  She  is  quite  alone, — she  has  no  one  to 
care  for " 

"  Most  women  make  something  to  care  for;  she  has  many  family  ties,  if  she 
caivd  for  them, — but  she  does  not.  No;  she  is  beautiful,  charming,  grttuJc 
dame  en  tout, — but  I  begin  to  think  that  it  is  well  for  the  peace  of  mankind  that 
she  remains  so  invulnerable.  She  would  probably  make  any  man  who  loved 
her  very  unhappy  if  she  married  him." 

"  If  he  were  a  weak  man,  not  otherwise." 

'•  Pout"  !     Do  you  think  any  man  would  ever  have  control  over  her  ?  " 

"  I  am  quite  sure  that  she  would  never  care  for  any  man  who  had  not." 

"  He  would  be  a  very  bold  person,"  murmured  the  Due.  "  However,  I  am 
very  glad  that  you  think  more  highly  of  her.  You  know,  mon  cher,  what  always 

was  my  opinion  as  to  yourself " 

a  Rocca  colored,  and  saw  too  late  that  his  companion  had  forced  his  card 
from  his  hands  in  the  most  adroit  manner.  He  busied  himself  with  lighting 
a  ci;^ar. 

••  1  or  myself,"  he  said,  coldly,  "  I  can  have  no  object  in  what  I  say.     My 
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own  poverty  is  barrier  sufficient.  But  I  should  be  unjust  not  to  admit  what  I 
think  of  her  as  a  friend.  I  believe  that  the  habits  of  the  world  are  not  so 
strong  with  her  that  they  can  satisfy  her;  and  I  believe  that  with  her  affections 
touched,  with  tenderer  ties  than  she  has  ever  known,  with  a  home,  with  chil- 
dren, with  a  woman's  natural  life,  in  fact,  she  would  be  a  much  happier  and 
very  different  person.  Mais  tout  cela  ne  me  regarde  pas." 

The  Due  glanced  at  him  and  laughed  softly. 

"  Ca  vous  regarde  de  bien  pres — bon  succes  et  bon  soir  !  "  he  said,  as  he 
got  out  of  the  carriage  at  his  hotel. 

"  I  told  him  to  marry  her,"  he  thought;  '•  but  if  he  expects  to  convert  her 
too,  he  must  be  the  boldest  and  most  sanguine  man  in  Europe." 

Lady  Hilda  made  up  her  mind  that  she  was  tired  of  Floral ia,  as  she  medi- 
tated over  her  chocolate  the  next  morning,  after  a  night  which  chloral  had 
made  pretty  passable,  only  the  baccarat  people  had  screamed  so  loudly  with 
laughter  on  the  other  side  of  the  corridor  that  they  had  awakened  her  once  or 
twice.  Yes,  she  certainly  was  tired  of  it.  If  one  did  take  the  trouble  to  go 
into  society  one  might  as  well  do  it  all  for  a  big  world  and  not  a  little  one.  It 
was  utter  nonsense  about  her  lungs  in  Paris.  She  would  go  back.  She  would 
telegraph  her  return  to  Hubert. 

Herbert  was  her  maitre-d'hotel. 

She  did. telegraph,  and  told  herself  that  she  would  find  immense  interest  in 
the  fresco  paintings  which  were  being  executed  in  the  ball-room  of  that  very 
exquisite  hotel  "  entre  cour  et  jardin,"  which  she  had  deserted  in  Paris,  and  in 
making  nooks  and  corners  in  her  already  overfilled  tables  and  cabinets  for 
the  tazze  and  bacini  and  ivories  and  goldsmith's  work  she  had  collected  in  the 
last  two  months;  and  decided  that  the  wall -decorations  of  the  drawing-rooms, 
which  were  of  rose  satin  with  Louis  Quinze  panelling,  were  all  very  barbarous, 
utterly  incorrect,  and  should  never  have  been  borne  with  so  long,  and  should 
be  altered  at  once;  the  palest  amber  satin  was  the  only  possible  thing,  with 
silver  mirrors  and  silver  cornices,  and  not  a  touch  of  gilding  anywhere;  the 
idea  had  occurred  to  her  before  a  picture  in  the  galleries,  where  a  silver  casket 
was  painted  against  an  amber  curtain;  she  would  have  it  done  immediately, 
and  she  would  go  back  to  Paris  and  have  her  old  Thursday  evenings  again. 

After  all,  Paris  was  the  only  place  worth  living  in,  and  doctors  were  always 
alarmists, — old  women, — everything  that  was  stupid,  unless  you  were  very 
very  ill,  when  they  did  seem  to  dilate  into  demi-gods,  because  of  course  you 
were  weakened  with  morphine  and  other  stuff  and  did  not  want  to  die;  though 
you  ought  to  want  to  die,  being  a  Christian,  if  you  were  in  the  very  least 
degree  consistent;  since  if  you  were  quite  sure  that  the  next  world  would  be 
so  very  much  better  than  this  it  was  utterly  illogical  to  be  afraid  of  going  to 
it: but  then  were  you  quite  sure  ? 
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The  Lady  Hilda  sighed.  The  dreadful  age,  which  has  produced  com- 
munists, petroleuses,  and  liberal  thinkers,  had  communicated  its  vague  restless- 
ness even  to  her;  although  she  belonged  to  that  higher  region  where  nobody 
ever  thinks  at  all,  and  everybody  is  more  or  less  devout  in  seeming  at  any 
rate,  because  disbelief  is  vulgar,  and  religion  is  an  "  affaire  des  moeurs,"  like 
decency,  still  the  subtle  philosophies  and  sad  negations  which  have,  always 
been  afloat  in  the  air  since  Voltaire  set  them  flying  had  affected  her  slightly. 

She  was  a  true  believer,  just  as  she  was  a  well-dressed  woman,  and  had  her 
creeds  just  as  she  had  her  bath  in  the  morning,  as  a  matter  of  course. 

Still,  when  she  did  come  to  think  of  it,  she  was  not  so  very  sure.  There 
was  another  world,  and  saints  and  angels  and  eternity,  yes,  of  course;  but  how 
on  earth  would  all  those  baccarat  people  ever  fit  into  it  ?  Who  could  by  any 
stretch  of  imagination  conceive  Madame  Mila  and  Maurice  des  Gommeux 
in  a  spiritual  existence  around  the  throne  of  Deity  ? 

And  as  for  punishment  and  torment  and  all  that  other  side  of  futurity, 
who  could  even  think  of  the  mildest  purgatory  as  suitable  to  those  poor 
flibbertigibbit  inanities  who  broke  the  seventh  commandment  as  gayly  as  a 
child  breaks  his  india  rubber  ball,  and  were  as  incapable  of  passion  and  crime 
as  they  were  incapable  of  heroism  and  virtue  ? 

There  might  be  paradise  for  virtue,  and  hell  for  crime,  but  what  in  the 
name  of  the  universe  was  to  be  done  with  creatures  that  were  only  all  Folly? 
Perhaps  they  would  be  always  flying  about,  like  the  souls  Virgil  speaks  of, 
"  suspensae  ad  ventos,"  to  purify  themselves;  as  the  sails  of  a  ship  spread  out 
to  dry.  The  Huron  Indians  pray  to  the  souls  of  the  fish  they  catch;  well, 
why  not?  a  fish  has  a  soul  if  Modern  Society  has  one:  one  could  conceive 
a  fish  going  softly  through  shining  waters  forever  and  forever  in  the  ecstasy  of 
motion;  but  who  could  conceive  Modern  Society  in  the  spheres? 

Wandering  thus  from  her  drawing-room  furniture  to  problems  of  eternity, 
and  only  succeeding  in  making  herself  unsettled  and  uncomfortable,  the  Lady 
Hilda,  out  of  tune  with  everything,  put  off  her  cashmere  dressing-gown,  had 
herself  wrapped  in  her  sables,  and  thought  she  would  go  out;  it  was  just  t 
o'clock. 

Looking  out  of  the  window,  she  saw  a  lady,  all  sables  like  herself,  going 
also  out  of  the  hotel  to  a  coupe,  the  image  of  her  own. 

"  Who  is  that  ?"  she  asked  of  her  favorite  maid. 

"That  is  Mdlle.  Lea,  Miladi,"  said  the  maid.  "She  came  last  night.  She 
has  the  suite  above." 

"  How  dare  you  mention  her  ?"  said  the  Lady  Hilda. 

The  little  accident  filled  up  the  measure  of  her  disgust.  Mdlle.  Jenny  Le"a 
was  a  young  lady  who  had  seduced  the  affections  of  an  emperor,  three  arch- 
dukes, and  an  untold  number  of  the  nobility  of  all  nations;  she  was  utterly 
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uneducated,  inconceivably  coarse,  and  had  first  emerged  from  a  small  drink- 
ing-shop  in  the  dens  of  Whitechapel;  she  was  the  rage  of  the  moment,  having 
got  a  needy  literary  hack  to  write  her  autobiography,  which  she  published  in 
her  own  name,  as  "  Aventures  d'une  Anglaise;"  the  book  had  no  decency, 
and  as  little  wit,  but  it  professed  to  show  up  the  scandals  of  a  great  court, 
and  it  made  some  great  men  ridiculous  and  worse,  so  eighty  thousand  copies 
of  it  had  been  sold  over  Europe,  and  great  ladies  leaned  from  their  carriages 
eager  to  see  Mdlle.  Jenny  Lea  pass  by  them. 

Mdlle.  Jenny  Lea,  indeed,  having  put  the  finishing-stroke  to  her  popularity 
by  immense  debts  and  a  forced  sale  of  her  effects  in  Paris,  was  the  sensation  of 
the  hour,  only  sharing  public  attention  with  the  Pere  Hilarion,  a  young  and 
passionately  earnest  Dominican,  who  was  making  a  crusade  against  the  world, 
in  a  noble  and  entirely  vain  fervor,  from  the  pulpits  of  all  the  greatest  churches 
on  the  Continent.  It  was  "  the  thing  "  to  go  and  hear  Pere  Hilarion,  weep  with 
him  and  pray  with  him,  and  then,  coming  out  of  the  church  doors,  to  read 
Jenny  Lea  and  talk  of  her.  It  is  by  these  admirable  mixtures  that  Society 
manages  to  keep  itself  alive. 

The  Pere  Hilarion  was  breaking  his  great  heart  over  the  vileness  and  the 
hopelessness  of  it  all,  as  any  one  who  has  any  soul  in  him  must  be  disposed  to 
do.  But  to  Society  the  Pere  Hilarion  was  only  a  sort  of  mental  liqueur,  as 
Jenny  Lea  was  an  American  "  pick-me-up:  "  that  was  all.  Society  took  them 
indifferently,  one  after  the  other.  Of  the  two,  of  course  it  preferred  Jenny  Le"a. 

The  Lady  Hilda  in  supreme  disgust  went  out  in  her  sables  as  Mdlle.  Jenny 
Lea  in  hers  drove  from  the  door. 

"  What  good  things  sumptuary  laws  must  have  been  !  "  she  thought.  "  If 
such  creatures  had  to  dress  all  in  yellow,  now,  as  I  think  they  had  once  (or  was 
it  Jews  ?),  who  would  talk  of  them,  who  would  look  at  them,  who  would  lose 
money  about  them  ?  Not  a  soul.  And  to  think  that  there  have  been  eighty 
thousand  people  who  have  bought  her  book  !  " 

"  Has  anything  offended  you,  madame  ?  Who  or  what  is  so  unhappy  ?  " 
said  the  voice  of  Delia  Rocca,  as  she  crossed  the  pavement  of  the  court  between 
the  lines  of  bowing  hotel  functionaries,  who  had  bent  their  spines  double  in 
just  the  same  way  to  Mdlle.  Lea  three  minutes  previously. 

"Nothing  in  especial,"  she  answered  him,  coldly.  "Those  baccarat  people 
kept  me  awake  half  the  night;  I  wish  the  gendarmes  had  interfered.  What 
wretched  weather  it  is  !  " 

"It  is  a  little  cold;  but  it  is  very  bright,"  said  Delia  Rocco,  in  some 
surprise,  for  the  day,  indeed,  was  magnificent  and  seasonable.  "  I  was  coming 
in  the  hope  that  I  might  be  admitted,  though  I  know  it  is  too  early,  and  not 
your  day,  and  everything  that  it  ought  not  to  be.  But  I  was  so  unfortunate 
last  night;  you  were  so  monopolized ' 
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She  deigned  to  smile  a  little,  but  she  continued  to  move  to  her  brougham. 

"Your  climate  is  the  very  Harpagon  of  climates.  1  have  not  seen  one 
warm  day  yet.  I  am  thinking  of  returning  to  Paris." 

He  grew  very  pale. 

••  Is  not  that  very  sudden  ?  "  he  asked  her;  there  was  a  great  change  in  his 
voice. 

"Oh,  no;  I  have  my  house  there,  as  you  know,  and  Monsieur  Odissot  is 
painting  the  ball-room  in  frescoes.  I  have  quite  a  new  idea  for  my  drawing- 
rooms,  too;  after  all,  furnishing  is  one  of  the  fine  arts;  dp  you  like  that  young 
Odissot's  talent?  His  drawing  is  perfection;  he  was  a  pupil  of  Hippolyte 
Flandrin.  Good-morning." 

She  was  in  her  coupe  by  this  time,  and  he  was  obliged  to  close  the  door  on 
her;  but  he  kept  his  hand  upon  it. 

"Since  you  are  leaving  us  .-o 'soon  and  so  cruelly,  madame,  would  you 
honor  my  own  old  chapel  frescoes  as  you  promised  ?— they  might  give  you 
some  ideas  for  your  ball-room." 

Lady  Hilda  deigned  to  smile  fairly  and  fully  this  time. 

"  Is  that  a  satire  or  a  profanity,— or  both  together?" 

"It  is  jealousy  of  Camille  Odissot  !  I  will  go  to  Paris  and  paint  your 
frescoes,  madame,  if  you  will  let  me;  I  can  paint  in  fresco  and  in  distemper; 
i  was  a  student  in  the  Academy  of  San  Luca  in  my  time." 

His  words  were  light,  and  his  manner  also,  but  his  eyes  had  an  expression 
that  made  the  Lady  Hilda  color  a  little  and  look  out  of  the  other  wind 
her  coupe. 

••  I  must  first  call  upon  Olga;  I  have  promised,"  she  answered,  irrelevantly. 
"But  I  will  join  you  at  your  palace  in  an  hour;  perhaps  she  will  come  with 
me;  1  should  not  like  to  leave,  certainly,  without  having  seen  your  chapel. 
Au  revoir." 

"  If  you  do  leave,  madame,  I  follow  ! — to  paint  the  ball-room." 

He  shut  the  carriage  door,  and  stood  bareheaded  in  the  wintry  wind  as  the 
impatient  horses  dashed  away.  When  it  had  disappeared  he  put  his  hat  on, 
lighted  .1  <'igar,  a:id  ^trolled  to  his  own  house. 

••  She  will  not  go  to  Paris,"  he  said  to  himself. 

He  knew  women  well. 

In  an  hour  and  a  half  she  arrived  at  his  own  gates,  bringing  the  Princess 
Olga  with  her. 

saw  the  grand  old  garden,  the  mighty  staircases,  the  courts  that  once 
held  troops  of  armed  men;  she  saw  his  own  rooms,  with  their  tapestries  that 
Flemish  John  Rosts  had  had  the  doing  of  so  many  centuries  before;  she  saw 
the  exquisite  dim  silent  chapel,  whose  walls,  painted  by  the  Memmi  in  one  por- 
tion and  continued  by  Masaccio,  were  among  the  famous  things  of  the  city. 
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She  was  moved  and  saddened;  softened  too;  after  all,  the  decay  of  a  great 
race  has  an  unutterable  pathos;  it  will  touch  even  a  vulgar  mind;  she,  arrogant 
and  fastidious  as  to  birth,  as  though  she  had  been  born  before  the  '89,  was 
touched  by  it  to  the  core. 

She  had  heard,  too,  of  how  he  lived;  without  debt,  yet  with  dignity,  with 
the  utmost  simplicity  and  without  reproach;  there  was  something  in  his  for- 
tunes which  seemed  to  her  worthier  than  all  distinction  and  success,  something 
that  stirred  that  more  poetic  side  of  her  nature  which  the  world  had  never 
allowed  to  awake,  but  which  had  been  born  with  her  nevertheless.  She  was 
serious  and  dreaming  as  she  lingered  in  the  beautiful  old  chapel,  under  whose 
mosaic  pavement  there  lay  the  dust  of  so  many  generations  of  his  race.  He 
noticed  her  silence,  and  thought  to  himself, — 

"  Perhaps  she  is  thinking  how  base  it  is  in  a  man  as  poor  as  I  to  seek  a 
woman  so  rich  as  herself; "  but  she  was  not  thinking  that  at  all  as  she  swept  on 
in  her  sables,  with  her  delicate  cheeks  like  the  lovely  Niphetos  rose  against 
the  darkness  of  the  fur. 

That  immortality  which  she  had  been  doubting  in  the  morning  did  not 
seem  so  absurdly  impossible  here.  There  was  religion  in  the  place,  a  dif- 
ferent one  to  what  she  had  known  kneeling  at  the  messe  des  paresseux  in  the 
Madeleine;  the  sort  of  religion  that  a  woman  only  becomes  aware  of  when 
she  loves. 

She  started  and  seemed  to  wake  from  a  dream  when  Princess  Olga  sug- 
gested that  it  was  time  to  go.  Princess  Olga  was  a  person  of  innumerable 
engagements,  who  was  always  racing  after  half  an  hour  without  ever  catching 
it,  like  the  Minister-Duke  of  Newcastle,  and  like  ninety-nine  people  out  of 
every  hundred  in  the  nineteenth  century.  There  was  some  bric-a-brac  the 
princess  wanted  somebody  to  cheapen  for  her;  she  bade  him  come  and  do  it; 
he  complied  willingly  enough.  They  went  all  three  to  that  bric-a-brac  shop, 
and  thence  to  another,  and  yet  another.  Then  Princess  Olga,  who  was  used 
to  a  more  brilliant  part  than  that  of  the  "  terza  incommoda,"  left  them  to  them- 
selves over  the  faience  and  marqueterie. 

Lady  Hilda,  who,  despite  all  her  fashion,  liked  walking  like  every  healthy 
woman,  dismissed  her  horses,  and  walked  the  length  of  the  river-street,  he  with 
her.  People  meeting  them  began  to  make  conjectures,  and  bets,  harder  than 
ever;  and  Italian  ladies,  looking  out  of  their  carriage  windows,  wondered  for 
the  five-millionth  time  at  the  freedom  of  Englishwomen, — as  indeed  Italian 
ladies  have  good  cause  to  do  in  far  more  reprehensible  liberties. 

They  walked  down  to  the  park  and  back  again.  It  was  growing  dusk. 
She  went  home  to  her  hotel,  and  let  him  enter  with  her,  and  had  some  tea  by 
the  fire-light;  all  the  while  he  made  love  to  her  with  eyes  and  gesture  and 
word,  as  only  an  Italian  can,  and  she  avoided  explicit  declaration  of  it  and 
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direct  need  to  reply  to  it,  with  all  the  consummate  tact  that  ten  years'  practice 
in  such  positions  had  polished  in  her. 

It  was  a  charming  pastime, — were  it  nothing  more.  It  was  quite  a  pity 
when  Madame  Mila  entered  unsuspecting,  and  full  of  new  wrongs  in  the 
matter  of  the  Muscadins  and  fresh  gossip  concerning  some  forty  people's 
marriages,  divorces,  debts,  ignominies,  and  infamies.  It  is  fortunate  that  there 
are  so  many  wicked  people  in  Society;  for  if  there  were  not,  what  would  the 
good  people  have  to  talk  about  ?  they  would  die  of  paralysis  of  the  tongue. 

"  You  will  not  leave  us  for  Paris,  yet  ?  "  he  murmured,  as  he  rose,  with  a  sigh, 
only  heard  by  her  ear. 

She  smiled,  and  balanced  a  Devoniensis  tea-rose  idly  in  her  hands. 

"  Not  just  yet,  if  your  weather  prove  better." 

He  drew  the  tea-rose  away  from  her  fingers  unseen  even  by  the  quick,  mar- 
moset eyes  of  little  Madame  Mila,  who  as  it  chanced  was  busied  making  herself 
a  cup  of  tea.  She  let  it  go. 

"  You  should  have  seen  all  the  men  looking  after  that  horrible  Lea,"  said 
Madame  Mila,  drinking  her  compound  of  cream  and  sugar,  as  the  door  closed 
on  him.  "They  have  eyes  for  nothing  else,  I  do  think;  and  only  fancy  her 
having  the  very  suite  above  mine — it  is  atrocious  !  They  say  the  thii 
her  sale  fetched  fabulous  sums.  Little  pomatum  and  rouge  pots,  five  hundred 
francs  each  !  They  say  she  has  fixed  her  mind  on  young  Sant'  Andrea  here; 
I  suppose  she  has  heard  he  is  enormously  rich.  Oh,  did  you  know  ilwendolen 
Doncaster  has  come  ?  She  has  lost  all  her  money  at  Monte  Carlo,  and  she  has 
dyed  her  hair  a  nice  straw  color;  she  looks  fifteen  years  younger,  I  do  assure 
you.  Don  is  shooting  in  Dalmatia:  of  course  she  abuses  him, — poor  old  Don  ! 
I  wonder  how  we  should  have  got  on  if  he  had  married  me,  as  he  wanted,  (iwen 
told  me  Lord  Derbyshire  has  run  off  with  Mrs.  \VhceIskaitte — what  he  can  see 
in  her  !  and  those  open  scandals  are  so  stupid,  where  is  the  use  of  them  ?  Surely 
you  can  do  what  you  like  without  calling  all  the  world  in  to  see  you  doing 
it.  When  a  woman  has  an  easy  husb.md  she  never  need  compromise  herself, 
and  Wheelskaitte  certainly  always  was  that.  Oh,  you  never  would  know  them, 
I  remember,  because  they  were  new  people;  she  was  an  odious  creature,  and 
very  ugly,  but  they  gave  very  good  parties  in  London,  and  their  cottage  was  as 
nice  a  one  as  you  could  go  to  for  Ascot. 

"You  used  to  like  little  Wroxeter,  did  not  you?  he  was  such  a  pretty  boy: 
he  has  just  left  Eton,  and  he  is  wild  to  marry  a  girl  out  of  a  music-hall,  so  < 
says.  These  creatures  get  all  the  good  marriages  nowadays: — and  two  hundred 
new  debutantes  waiting  for  the  first  Drawing-room  this  month  !  Have  you  seen 
the  new  book,  'Confessions  d'un  Keu-l-'ollet '  ?  Maurice  has  just  brought  it  to 
me.  It  is  rivalling  Jenny  Lea;  and  they  say  it  is  worse, — quite  unmentionable; 
everybody  is  talking  about  it.  It  was  out  last  week,  and  they  have  sold  five 
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editions.  The  man  called  Bistrim  in  it  is  Bismarck.  No;  I  don't  know  that  it 
is  witty.  I  don't  think  things  are  witty  nowadays.  It  is  horrible  and  infect; 
but  you  can't  put  it  down  till  you've  done  it.  Old  Lady  Manlever  is  dying  at 
the  Pace  Hotel  here, — of  undigested  scandal,  Featherleigh  says;  but  I  believe 
it's  gastritis.  What  a  nasty  old  woman  she  has  always  been  !  I  have  just  left 
a  card  with  inquiries  and  regrets;  I  do  hope  she  won't  get  better.  I  won  ever 
so  much  at  play  last  night.  I  forgot  to  tell  you  so;  I  bought  that  rocaille 
necklace  on  the  Jewellers'  Bridge;  it  was  only  six  thousand  francs,  and  it  really 
did  belong  to  the  Comtesse  d'Albany.  It's  very  pretty,  too " 

So  Madame  Mila  discoursed,  greatly  to  her  own  satisfaction.  She  loved  so 
much  to  hear  her  own  tongue,  that  she  always  chose  the  stupidest  and  silliest 
of  her  lovers  for  her  chief  favors:  a  clever  man  had  always  ideas  of  his  own, 
and  was  sure  to  want  to  express  them  sometime  or  another.  All  she  desired 
were  listeners  and  echoes.  Discussion  may  be  the  salt  of  life  to  a  few,  but 
listeners  and  echoes  are  the  bonbons  and  cigarettes  that  no  woman  can  do 
without. 

The  Lady  Hilda,  sitting  looking  into  the  fire,  with  her  eyes  nearly  closed, 
murmured  yes,  and  no,  and  indeed,  in  the  proper  places,  and  let  her  run  on, 
hearing  not  one  word.  Those  fingers  which  had  entangled  themselves  so  softly 
with  her  own  withdrawing  the  tea-rose,  had  left  a  magnetic  thrill  upon  her, — a 
dreamy,  lulling  pleasure. 

That  evening  the  good  Hubert  received  a  second  telegram  contradicting 
the  first  which  had  announced  his  mistress's  return,  and  putting  off  that  return 
indefinitely.  The  good  Hubert,  who  was  driving  her  best  horses,  drinking  her 
best  wines,  drawing  large  checks  for  accounts  never  examined,  and  generally 
enjoying  his  winter,  was  much  relieved,  and  hastened  to  communicate  the 
happy  change  to  Monsieur  Camille  Odissot,  whom  the  first  telegram  had  also 
cast  into  great  consternation,  since  that  clever  but  idle  young  gentleman,  hav- 
ing been  prepaid  half  the  sum  agreed  on  for  the  fresco-painting,  had  been 
spending  it  joyously  after  the  tastes  of  young  artists,  assisted  by  a  pretty 
brown  actress,  of  the  Folies  Marigny,  and  had  not  at  that  moment  even  begun 
to  touch  the  walls  and  the  ceiling  of  the  ball-room  confided  to  his  genius. 

"  But  you  had  better  begin,  though  she  is  not  coming  back,"  said  the  good 
Hubert,  surveying  the  blank  waste  of  prepared  plaster.  "  Miladi  is  not  often 
out  of  temper,  but  when  she  is — ouf !  I  would  as  soon  serve  a  Russian. 
Better  begin;  paint  your  best,  because  she  knows, — Miladi  knows,  and  she  is 
hard  to  please  in  those  things.  Not  but  what  I  dare  say  as  soon  as  you  have 
done  it  all  she  will  take  it  into  her  head  that  it  looks  too  cold,  or  looks  too  warm, 
or  will  not  compose  well,  or  something  or  other,  and  will  cover  it  all  up  with 
silk  and  satin.  But  that  will  not  matter  to  you." 

"Not  at  all,"  said  Monsieur  Camille,  who,  though  he  had  been  a  pupil  of 
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Flandrin,  had  learned  nothing  of  that  true  master's  conscientiousness  in  art, 
but  was  a  clever  young  man  of  a  new  generation,  who  drew  beautifully,  as 
mechanically  as  a  tailor  stitches  beautifully,  and  was  of  the  very  wise  opinion 
that  money  was  everything. 


CHAPTER    VIII. 

THK  Postiche  ball  came  off,  and  was  a  brilliant  success.  Madame  Mila 
announced  the  next  morning  when  she  got  up  that  she  had  never  enjoyed  any- 
thing better, — not  even  at  the  Tuileries. 

"And  the  hostess?"  said  Lady  Hilda. 

"I  didn't  even  see  her,  thank  goodness,"  said  Madame  Mila,  frankly.  "  I 
went  late,  you  know,  and  she'd  been  standing  at  the  door  four  hours,  and  had 
got  tired,  and  had  gone  off  duty  into  the  crowd  somewhere.  Of  course  it 
wasn't  my  business  to  go  and  look  for  her." 

"Of  course  not;  but  you  brought  off  your  cotillon  things?" 

"  Yes.     There  they  are,"  said   Madame  Mila,  unconscious  of  any  satire. 
"  I  never  saw  such  luxe,    -no,  not  even  in  the  dear  old  Emperor's  tim 
things   everybody   got   must    have    cost    hundreds    of    thousands    of    francs. 
Certainly  little  Dickie  managed  it  beautifully.      He  ordered  the  whole  affair, 
you  know." 

"  Little   Dickie,  or  anybody  else  could  float  Medea  herself  in  society  if 
she  would   brew  cotillon  toys  of  a  new  sort  in  her  caldron."  said  the 
Hilda. 

"Medea  ?"  said  Madame  Mila,  who  knew  about  her  because  she  had  seen 
Ristori  so  often.  "  Poor  thing  !  it  was  that  horrid  Jason  that  deserved  to  be 
put  out  of  society,  only  men  never  do  get  put  out  of  it  for  anything  th< 
1  don't  know  how  it  is, — we  cut  no  end  of  women,  but  we  never  cut  a  man. 
Well,  I  assure  you,  my  dear,  the  ball  was  charming, — charming,  though  you 
do  look  so  contemptuous.  We-  hail  all  our  own  people,  and  saw  nobody  else, 
all  night.  I  don't  think  I  need  bow  to  the  woman,  do  you  ?  I'm  not  sup: 
to  have  seen  her,  though  I  do  know  her  by  sight,  a  little  podgy  sunburnt- 
looking  fat  creature,  with  liveries  for  all  the  world  like  what  the  sheriffs  have 
in  England  at  assize-time.  \o;  I'm  sure  I  needn't  bow  .to  her.  I  told  Dickie 
beforehand  I  shouldn't." 

••  No  doubt  Dickie  was  delighted  to  have  you  on  any  terms." 

"  Of  course;  and  I'll  send  a  card  to-day."  said  Madame  Mila,  with  the  mag- 
nanimous air  of  one  who  does  a  very  noble  thing. 

From  that  time  thenceforward  she  would  forget  the  Joshua  R.  Postichesand 
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everything  concerning  them  as  absolutely  as  if  she  had  never  heard  anything 
about  them;  the  woman's  second  ball,  if  she  gave  one,  would  be  nothing  new, 
and  no  sort  of  fun  whatever. 

"  You're  always  at  me  about  Maurice,"  she  said,  pursuing  her  own  ideas. 
"  Look  at  Olga  with  Carlo  Maremma  ! — she  did  make  him  go  last  night,  ami  he 
was  the  only  Italian  there.  You  talk  of  Maurice:  Olga  is  twice  as  careless  as 
I  am " 

"  Olga  is  my  friend;  don't  discuss  her,  please." 

"  Oh,  that's  very  fine, — when  you  are  always  finding  fault  with  me  about 
Maurice  !  " 

"  I  should  not  let  any  third  person  blame  you." 

"  You  are  very  strange,  Hilda,"  said  Madame  Mila,  eying  her  with  a  curious 
wonder,  and  ruffling  herself  up  in  her  embroidered  pink  cashmere  dressing- 
gown,  as  if  she  were  a  little  bird  in  the  heart  of  a  big  rose.  "Why  should  you 
defend  people  behind  their  back  ?  Nobody  ever  does.  We  all  say  horrible 
things  of  one  another;  but  we  don't  mean  half  of  them;  so  what  does  it  matter  ? 
I  don't  blame  Olga,  not  in  the  least;  Schouvaloff  is  a  brute,  and,  besides,  he 
knows  it  very  well,  and  he  doesn't  mind  a  bit;  indeed,  of  course  he's  glad 
enough " 

"I  do  blame  Olga;  but  I  can't  see  \\Q\\ you  can,"  said  her  cousin,  coldly. 

Madame  Mila  ruffled  herself  more,  looking  more  and  more  like  a  little 
angry  bird  in 'the  middle  of  a  pink  rose. 

"  I  ?  Pray  what  can  anybody  say  of  me  ?  Spiridion  is  always  with  me  half 
the  year  at  least.  Spiridion  is  extremely  fond  of  Maurice,  so  are  all  the 
children.  He's  at  another  hotel,  right  at  the  other  end  of  the  place;  really  i 
can't  see  why  I  must  rush  out  of  a  town  because  a  friend  happens  to  come  into 
it  also " 

"  My  dear  Mila,  pray  don't  talk  that  nonsense  to  me,"  said  her  cousin, 
serenely.  "  I  dare  say  ten  years  hence  you  will  marry  your  little  Lili  to  M.  des 
Gommeux;  people  do  do  that  sort  of  thing,  though  they  find  fault  with  the 
plots  of  the  old  Greek  plays;  I  suppose  it  'saves  society;'  at  least  it  saves 
appearances.  Olga  is  imprudent,  I  know,  and  wrong;  but  at  least  she  has  the 
courage  of  her  opinions;  she  does  not  talk  all  that  paltry  pusillanimous 
prurient  absurdity  about  '  friendship.'  " 

"  Nobody  can  understand  you,  Hilda;  and  I  don't  know  what  you  mean 
about  Greek  plays,"  muttered  Madame  Mila.  "  Everybody  lives  in  the  same 
way:  you  talk  as  if  it  were  only  me  !  Spiridion  never  says  a  word  to  me;  what 
business  have  you  ?" 

"  None  in  the  least,  dear;  only  you  will  bring  up  the  subject.  Qui  s'excuse 
s'accuse.  That  is  all.  You  are  not  coming  out  this  morning  ?  Au  revoir, 
then;  I  am  going  to  see  a  newly-found  San  Cipriano  il  Mago  outside  the  gates; 
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they  think  it  is  by  II  Moretto.     The  face  and  dress  are  Venetian,  they  say;  but 
you  care  nothing  at  all  about  that,  do  you  ?" 

"Nothing,"  said  Madame  Mila,  with  a  yawn.  "I  suppose  if  it  take  your 
fancy  you'll  be  buying  the  whole  church  with  it  in,  if  you  can't  get  it  any  other 
way.  I  wish  I'd  your  money:  I  wouldn't  waste  it  on  old  pictures,  that  only 
make  a  room  dark;  and  the  kind  of  light  they  want  is  horribly  unbecoming  to 
people." 

"  I  promise  you  I  shall  not  hang  an  altar-piece  in  a  room,"  said  the  Lady 
Hilda.  "  I  leave  that  for  the  heretics  and  the  bourgeoisie.  "  Good-by,  my 
dear." 

-Who's  going  with  you?"  cried  Madame  Mila  after  her.  Lady  Hilda 
hesitated  a  moment. 

"Nina  is,  and  the  French  artist  who  has  discovered  the  Moretto, and — 
M.  della  Rocca." 

Madame  Mila  laughed,  and  took  up  a  little  mirror  to  see  if  all  the  color  on 
her  face  were  quite  right.  One  horrible  never-to-be-forgotten  day  one  eye- 
brow had  been  higher  than  the  other. 

Lady  1  lilda,  descending  the  hotel  staircase,  met  the  faithful  Maurice  ascend- 
ing. That  slender  and  indefatigable  leader  of  cotillons  swept  his  hat  to  the 
ground,  twisted  the  waxed  ends  of  his  small  moustache,  and  murmured  that 
he  was  about  to  inquire  of  the  servants  if  Madame  la  Comtesse  were  "  tout  a 
fait  remise  apres  ses  fatigues  incroyables." 

Lady  Hilda,  whom  he  feared  very  greatly,  passed  him  with  a  chilly  saluta- 
tion, and  he  went  on  up  the  stairs,  and  in  two  minutes'  time  was  assuring 
Madame  Mila  that  she  was  " fraiche  comme  la  rosee  du  matin,"  which  did 
credit  to  his  ready  chivalry  of  compliments,  since  he  was  aware  of  all  the 
mysteries  of  those  bright  cheeks  and  that  small  pomegranate-like  mouth, 
and  had  even,  once  or  twice  before  great  balls,  given  an  artistic  touch  or  two 
to  their  completion,  having  graduated  with  much  skill  and  success  in 
accomplishments  under  the  tuition  of  Mademoiselle  Rose  The1,  and  La  Petite 
Boulotte. 

The  San  Cipriano  was  to  be  found  in  a  church  some  five  miles  out  of  the 
city, — a  lonely  church  set  high  on  a  fragrant  hill-side,  with  sheep  among 
the  olive-boughs,  and  the  ox-plough  under  the  vines  that  were  all  about  it,  and 
high  hedges  of  wild  roses  and  thickets  of  arbutus  rambling  around  its  old  walled 
grave-yard. 

The  paths  close  round  it  were  too  steep  for  the  horses,  and  the  last  half-mile 
had  to  be  climbed  on  foot. 

It  was  one  of  those  spring  days  which  often  fall  in  February;  the  ground 
was  blue  with  violets,  and  the  grass  golden  with  crocus  and  hepatica;  there 
were  butterflies  and  bees  on  the  air;  the  mavis  and  black-bird  were  singing. 
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The  San  Cipriano  hung  over  a  side-altar  in  the  dark,  desolate,  grand  old 
church,  where  no  worshipper  ever  came  except  a  tired  peasant,  or  a  shepherd 
sheltering  from  a  storm. 

Delia  Rocca  pulled  aside  the  moth-eaten  curtains  from  the  adjacent  window, 
and  let  the  sunshine  in.  Some  little  children  were  sitting  on  the  altar-steps, 
stringing  daisies  and  berries;  the  light  made  a  halo  about  their  heads;  the 
deep  Venetian  colors  of  the  forgotten  picture  glanced  like  jewels  through 
the  film  of  the  dust  of  ages.  Its  theme  was  a  martyrdom  of  the  Magician 
and  of  St.  Justina;  beneath  were  the  crowds  of  Nicomedia  and  the  guards  of 
Diocletian,  above  were  the  heavens  opened  and  the  hosts  of  waiting  angels. 
It  was  a  great  theme  greatly  treated. 

"It  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  legends  that  we  have,  to  my  think1 
said  Delia  Rocco,  when  they  had  studied  it  minutely  and  in  all   lights.     "  It 
has  been  very  seldom  selected  by  painters  for  treatment;   one  wonders  why; 
perhaps    because    there    is    too    much    human    passion    in    it  -for    a    sacred 
subject." 

"Yes,"  said  Lady  Hilda,  dreamily.  "One  can  never  divest  one's  self  of 
the  idea  that  Santa  Justina  loved  him  with  an  earthly  love." 

"  Oh,  Hilda  !  how  pagan  of  you  !  "  said  the  Marchesa  del  Trasimene,  a 
little  aghast. 

"Not  at  all.  Why  should  we  doubt  it?"  said  Delia  Rocca,  quickly. 
"  Why  should  we  deny  that  a  pure  love  would  have  power  against  the  powers 
of  the  world  ?  " 

Lady  Hilda  looked  at  him,  and  a  great  softness  came  into  her  face;  then 
she  stooped  to  the  little  children  playing  with  the  berries  on  the  altar-su-ps, 
and  put  some  money  in  their  little  brown  hands. 

"  It  is  a  very  fine  picture,"  she  said,  after  a  moment's  pause.  "  I  do  not 
think  I  have  ever  seen  brown  and  gold  and  crimson  so  beautifully  managfd, 
and  fused  in  so  deep  a  glow  of  color,  save  in  Palma  Vecchio's  Santa  Barbara — 
you  remember — -in  Santa  Maria  Formosa  in  Venice  ?  " 

"  The  portrait  of  Violante  Palma, — yes.  But  this  subject  has  a  deeper  and 
warmer  interest.  Santa  Barbara  with  her  tower  and  her  cannon  is  too  strong 
to  touch  one  very  much.  One  cannot  think  that  she  ever  suftVrol." 

"Yet  Santa  Barbara  has  a  very  wide  popularity,  if  one  may  use  the  word  to 
a  saint." 

"All  symbols  of  strength  have;  the  people  are  weak;  they  love  what  will 
help  them.  It  is  very  singular  what  deep  root  and  vast  fame  one  saint  has, 
and  how  obscure  remains  another;  yet  both  equal  in  holiness  of  life  and 
courage  of  death.  Perhaps  the  old  painters  have  done  it  by  the  frequency 
of  their  choice  of  certain  themes." 

"Oh,  no,"  said    Lady  Hilda;  "be  sure  the  painters  rather  followed  the 
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public  preference  than  directed  it.  Poets  lead;  painters  only  mirror.  I  like 
this  San  Cipriano  very  much.  They  did  not  say  too  much  of  it.  It  is  left  to 
dust  and  damp.  Could  I  buy  it,  do  you  think  ?  " 

"I  daresay;  I  will  inquire  for  you  to-morrow.  We  sell  anything  no\v. 
When  the  public  debt  is  a  little  heavier,  and  the  salt  tax  is  protested  against, 
we  shall  sell  the  Transfiguration.  Why  not? — we  have  a  copy  at  St.  Peter's. 
Indeed,  why  keep  the  St.  Cecilia  doing  nothing  in  a  dark  old  church  in  Bologna, 
when  its  sale  with  a  few  others  might  make  a  minister  or  a  senator  well  off 
for  life  ?  " 

"  Do  not  be  so  bitter,  Paolo,"  said  the  Marchesa  Nina:  "  you  might  have 
been  a  minister  yourself." 

••  And  rebuilt  Palestrina  out  of  my  commission  on  the  tax  on  cabbages  ! 
Yes,  I  have  lost  my  opportunit: 

The  Lady  Hilda  was  gazing  at  the  clouds  of  angels  in  the  picture,  who  bore- 
aloft  the  martyred  souls  in  their  immortal  union;  and  from  them  she  glanced 
at  the  little  fair  wondering  faces  of  the  peasant  children.  She  had  never  thought 
about  children  in  any  way,  save  as  little  figures  that  composed  well  in  Stothard's 
drawings,  in  Sir  Joshua's  pictures,  in  Correggio's  frescoes.  Now,  for  a  second, 
the  thought  glanced  through  her  that  women  were  happy  who  had  those  tender 
soft  ties  with  the  future  of  the  world.  What  future  had  she  ? — You  cannot 
make  a  future  out  of  diamonds,  china,  and  M.  Worth. 

"You  really  wish  to  buy  the  San  Cipriano  ?"  he  asked  her,  as  they  passed 
over  the  worn,  damp  pavement  towards  the  sunlight  of  the  open  door. 

••  Yes.     You  seem  to  think  it  sacrilege." 

"No;  I  think  the  moral  decadence  of  feeling  which  makes  it  possible  for 
my  nation  to  sell  such  things  is  a  sacrilege  against  our  past,  and  a  violation  of 
the  rights  of  our  posterity;  but  that  is  another  matter,  and  no  fault  of  yours. 
What  will  you  do  with  it  when  you  have  it  ?  " 

"I  will  put  it  in  my  oratory  in    Paris." 

The  answer  jarred  on  him;  yet  there  was  no  other  which  he  could  have 
ted. 

"  How  naturally  you  think  of  buying  all  you  see!"  he  said,  a  little  impa- 
tiently. "  1  suppose  that  power  of  acquisition — that  wand  of  possession — is 
very  dear  to  you." 

"  What  do  you  mean  ?  I  do  not  know;  it  is  a  habit.  Yes;  I  suppose  one 
likes  it." 

••  N'o  doubt.  Your  riches  are  to  you  as  his  magic  was  to  San  Cipriano 
yonder. — the  willingest  of  slaves." 

-  What  !— an  evil  spirit,  then  ?  " 

••  N'ot  necessarily.     But " 

"  But  what  ?  " 
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"  A  despot,  though  a  slave;  one  who  holds  your  soul;  as  the  powers  of  dark- 
ness held  his,  until  a  great  and  spiritual  love  set  him  free." 

They  were  passing  out  of  the  open  doorway  into  the  calm  golden  light  of 
the  passing  day.  Through  the  fine  tracery  of  the  olive-boughs  the  beautiful 
valley  shone  like  a  summer  sea.  Before  them,  above  the  southern  mountains, 
the  sun  was  going  down.  Her  eyes  grew  dim  for  a  moment  as  she  looked. 
His  hand  had  closed  on  hers;  she  let  it  lie  within  his  clasp;  it  was  the  first 
gesture  of  tenderness  she  had  ever  allowed  to  him.  Then  at  a  sudden  recollec- 
tion she  withdrew  it,  and  she  smiled  with  her  old  serene  indifference. 

"You  will  talk  to  me  in  unknown  tongues  !  Santa  Justina  was  a  holy 
woman;  I  am  not.  I  am  not  sure  that  I  ever  did  any  unselfish  thing  in  all  my 
life.  How  many  violets  there  are  ! — gather  me  some." 

The  others  drew  near;  he  left  her  and  gathered  the  violets.  They  were 
countless;  the  old  church  was  left  alone  to  perish;  no  foot  of  priest  or  worshipper 
now  ever  trod  upon  their  purple  glories. 

She  leaned  over  the  low  wall  of  the  grave-yard,  and  watched  the  setting 
sun.  She  felt  that  her  eyes  were  full  of  tears. 

"  If  I  had  met  him  earlier "  she  thought. 

They  walked  down  through  the  olive  thickets,  along  the  grassy  slopes  of 
the  hill,  to  the  carriage,  and  drove  home  in  the  now  waning  light. 

She  was  capricious,  contemptuous,  ironical,  arrogant,  in  everything  she  said, 
lying  back  with  the  furs  covering  her  from  the  chill  evening  winds. 

"  Does  going  to  a  church  always  make  you  so  caustic,  cara  mia  ? "  said  the 
Marchesa  Nina. 

Delia  Rocca  was  very  silent.  The  French  artist  kept  up  the  ball  of  talk 
with  her  and  the  lovely  Marchesa,  and  played  the  gay  game  well.  The  sun 
sank  quite:  the  brief  twilight  came;  then  darkness;  the  horses  took  them  dmvn 
through  the  walled  lanes  and  the  rose  hedges  into  the  narrow  streets,  where 
here  and  there  the  lamps  were  twinkling,  and  the  glow  of  the  wood  fires  shone 
through  the  grated  casements. 

The  carriage  paused  first  at  the  Hotel  Murat. 

"I  shall  see  you  to-night  at  Princess  Furstenberg's,  Hilda,  of  course?" 
said  the  Marchesa. 

"Oh,  yes,"  said  the  Lady  Hilda,  as  she  descended,  drawing  her  sables 
closer  around  her.  "You  will  be  there,  I  suppose?"  she  added,  with  a  little 
change  of  her  voice,  to  Delia  Rocca.  as  he  held  his  arm  for  her  to  alight.  He 
looked  straight  down  into  her  eyes. 

"  I  think  not,"  he  said,  simply.     "  Good-night,  madame." 

He  stood  with  his  head  uncovered,  whilst  she  went  up  the  steps  of  the 
hotel;  then,  as  the  door  closed  on  her,  he  walked  away  to  his  own  old 
house. 
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Lady  Hilda  went  up  to  her  own  rooms;  she  had  a  knot  of  violets  with  her. 
Before  she  put  them  in  water  she  touched  them  with  her  lips, — as  any  girl  of 
sixteen  or  any  peasant  (iretchen  might  have  done. 

That  night  at  the  Princess  Furstenberg's— one  of  the  pleasantest  houses  of 
the  winter  city — men  and  women  both  said  to  one  another  that  they  had  never 
seen  her  looking  more  beautiful,  or  more  magnificent  in  the  blaze  of  her  jewels, 
but  they  found  her  colder  and  more  difficult  to  converse  with  than  ever,  and 
were  more  than  ever  hopelessly  impressed  with  the  sense  of  their  own  absolute 
nullity  in  her  eyes. 

He  was  not  there. 

She  stayed  but  a  brief  time, — long  enough  to  chill  every  one  there  like  ice, 
which  was  the  effect  she  always  produced  in  society  when  it  was  so  unhappy  as 
not  to  please  her;  then,  having  frozen  it,  she  left  it, — the  ladies  who  remained 
breathing  freer  when  her  delicate  loveliness  and  her  mighty  emeralds  had 
ceased  to  outshine  them.  She  sank  back  in  her  carriage  with  a  great  sigh. 

The  homeward  streets  led  past  the  palace  of  the  Delia  Rocca.  She  let  the 
window  down,  and  looked  outward,  as  she  passed  it.  She  saw  a  single  case- 
ment alone  lighted  in  the  great  black  mass  of  frowning  stone,  with  its  machic- 
olated  walls  and  iron  stanchions.  It  was  above  the  entrance;  she  knew  it  was 
his  favorite  room, — where  his  books  were,  and  his  old  bronzes,  and  his  favorite 
weapons. 

Her  eyes  filled  with  tears  again  as  she  looked  up  at  the  solitary  light.  She 
felt  for  the  little  cluster  of  violets  that  she  had  fastened  under  the  great 
emeralds  in  her  bosom;  his  hand  had  gathered  them. 

"If  any  one  had  told  me  I  would  care  ! "  she  thought  to  herself. 

The  tears  on  her  lashes  stole  slowly  down,  and  dimmed  the  emeralds  and 
refreshed  the  violets. 

She  was  the  most  heartless  creature  in  the  world, — the  coldest  and  most 
self-engrossed  of  women,  her  friends  and  acquaintances  were  saying,  after  her 
departure,  in  the  drawing-rooms  of  the  Princess  Furstenberg.  Not  like  her 
cousin;  dear  little  Madame  Mila  was  all  good  nature,  all  kindliness,  all  heart. 

At  the  Fiera  for  the  orphan  children  the  week  before,  had  not  dear  little 
Madame  Mila  slaved  herself  to  death,  bustling  about  in  the  most  bewitching 
costume,  whirling  like  a  Japanese  windmill,  wearing  the  loveliest  little  muslin 
apron,  with  huge  pockets,  into  which  thousands  of  francs  were  poured,  turning 
the  lottery-wheel  indefatigably  for  three  days,  and  selling  cigars  she  had  lighted, 
and  lilies  of  the  valley  she  had  kissed,  at  the  most  fabulous  prices,  for  the 
good  of  the  poor  ? 

And  had  not  Lady  Hilda  contemptuously  refused  to  have  anything  to  do 
with  the  Fiera  at  all  ? 

The  almoner  of  the  charities,  indeed,  had  received  a  fifty-thousand-franc 
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note  anonymously.  But,  then,  how  could  anybody  divine  that  the  Lady  Hilda 
had  sent  it  because  a  chance  word  of  Delia  Rocca's  had  sunk  into  her  mind  ? 
Whereas  everybody  saw  Madame  Mila  whirling  and  saying  so  prettily,  "  Pour 
nos  pauvres  ! — pour  nos  chers  pauvres  !  " 


CHAPTER   IX. 

THE  next  morning  they  brought  her  a  note;  it  said  that  he  had  inquired 
about  the  San  Cipriano,  but  the  matter  had  to  be  referred  to  some  authority 
absent  in  Rome,  and  there  could  be  no  answer  for  a  few  days,  perhaps  weeks. 
The  note  was  signed  with  the  assurance  of  the  highest  consideration  of  the 
humblest  of  her  servants, — Paolo  della  Rocca. 

The  note  might  have  been  read  from  the  house-top:  she  had  had  letters 
from  him  of  a  different  strain,  charming  little  brief  letters,  about  a  flower, 
about  an  opera-box,  about  a  piece  of  pottery, — always  about  some  trifle,  but 
making  the  trifle  the  medium  of  a  delicately-veiled  homage  and  a  softly-hinted 
tenderness. 

She  tossed  the  note  into  the  fire,  and  saw  his  name  burn  in  the  clear  flame 
of  a  pine  branch:  why  could  he  not  have  called,  instead  of  writing? 

She  was  restless  all  day,  and  nothing  pleased  her, — not  even  M.  de  St. 
Louis,  who  did  call,  and  sat  a  long  time,  and  was  in  his  most  delightful  humor, 
and  full  of  new  anecdotes  about  everybody  and  everything;  but  he  did  not 
mention  Della  Rocca. 

The  Due  found  no  topic  that  suited  her. 

It  was  the  Corso  di  Gala  that  afternoon;  would  she  not  go? 

No:  her  horses  hated  masks,  and  she  hated  noise. 

The  Veglione  on  Sunday;  would  she  not  go  to  that  ? 

No:  those  things  were  well  enough  in  the  days  of  Philippe  d'Orleans,  who 
invented  them,  but  they  were  now  only  as  stupid  as  they  were  vulgar;  anybody 
was  let  in  for  five  francs. 

Did  she  like  the  new  weekly  journal  that  was  electrifying  Paris  ? 

No:  she  could  see  nothing  in  it:  there  was  no  wit  nowadays, — only  person- 
alities, which  grew  more  gross  every  year. 

The  Due  urged  that  personalities  were  as  old  as  Cratinus  and  Archilochus, 
and  that  five  hundred  years  before  Christ  the  satires  of  Hipponax  drove 
Bupalus  to  hang  himself. 

She  answered  that  a  bad  thing  was  not  the  better  for  being  old. 

People  were  talking  of  a  clever  English  novel  translated  everywhere,  called 
"In  a  Hothouse,"  the  hothouse  being  Society:  had  she  seen  it? 
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No:  what  was  the  use  of  reading  novels  of  society  by  people  who  never  had 
been  in  it?  The  last  English  "  society "  novel  she  had  read  had  described 
a  cabinet  minister  in  London  as  going  to  a  Drawing-room  in  the  crowd  with 
everybody  else,  instead  of  by  the  petite  entree;  they  were  always  full  of  such 
blunders. 

:  she  read  the  new  French  story  "  Le  Bal  de  Mademoiselle  Bibi "  ? 

No:  she  had  heard  too  much  of  it;  it  made  one  almost  wish  for  a  censor- 
ship of  the  press. 

The  Due  agreed  that  literature  was  terribly  but  truly  described  as  "  un  tas 
d'ordures  soigneusement  enveloppe." 

She  said  that  the  "tas  d'ordures"  without  the  envelope  was  sufficient  for 
popularity,  but  that  the  literature  of  any  age  was  not  to  be  blamed;  it  was 
only  a  natural  growth,  like  a  mushroom:  if  the  soil  were  noxious,  the  fungus 
was  bad. 

The  Due  wondered  what  a  censorship  would  let  pass,  if  there  were  one. 

She  said  that  when  there  was  one  it  had  let  pass  Crebillon,  the  Chevalier 
Le  Clos,  and  the  "  Bijoux  Indiscrets;"  it  had  proscribed  Marmontel,  Helvetius, 
and  Lanjuinais.  She  did  not  know  how  one  man  could  be  expected  to  be 
wiser  than  all  his  generation. 

The  Due  admired  some  majolica  she  had  purchased. 

She  said  she  began  to  think  that  majolica  was  a  false  taste;  the  metallic 
lustre  was  fine,  but  how  clumsy  often  the  forms  !  one  might  be  led  astray  by 
too  great  love  of  old  work. 

The  Due  praised  a  magnificent  Sevres  panel,  just  painted  by  Riocreux  and 
Goupil,  and  given  to  her  by  Princess  Olga  on  the  New  Year. 

She  said   it  was  well  done,   but  what   charm  was   there  in  it?     All  their 
modern  iron  and  zinc  colors,  and  hydrate  of  aluminum,  and  oxide  .of  chro- 
mium, and  purple  of  Cabins,  and  all  the  rest  of  it,  never  gave  one-tenth  the 
charm  of  those   old    painters  who  had  only  green  grays  and  dull    blues  and 
tawny  yellows  and  never  could  get  any  kind  of  red  whatever;  Olga  had  meant 
•u,-r,  but  she,  for  her  part,  would  much  sooner  have  had  a  little  panel 
of  Abrtizzi,  with  all  the  holes  and  defects  in  the  pottery,  and  a  brown  contadina 
for  a  Madonna;  there  was  some  interest  in  that, — there  was  no  interest  in  that 
>us  landscape  and  those  brilliant  hunting-figures. 

The  Due  bore  all  the  contradictions  with  imperturbable  serenity  and 
urbanity,  smiled  to  himself,  and  bowed  himself  out  in  perfect  good  humor. 

••  Tout  va  bien,"  he  thought  to  himself;  "  Miladi  must  be  very  much  in  love 
to  be  so  cross." 

The  Due's  personal  experience  among  ladies  had  made  him  of  opinion  that 
love  did  not  improve  the  temper. 

"The  carriage  waits,  Miladi,"  said  her  servant 
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"  I  shall  not  drive  to-day,"  said  Lady  Hilda.     "  Tell  them  to  saddle  Said." 

It  was  a  brilliant  day;  all  the  bells  were  pealing,  and  the  sunshine  and 
the  soft  wind  streaming  in.  She  thought  a  ten-mile  stretch  across  the  open 
country  might  do  her  good;  at  any  rate,  it  would  be  better  than  sitting  at 
home,  or  pacing  slowly  in  the  procession  of  the  Corso  di  Gala,  which  was  only 
a  shade  less  stupid  than  the  pelting  Corso. 

Sai'd  was  a  swift,  nervous,  impetuous  horse, — the  only  sort  of  horse  she 
cared  to  ride;  and  he  soon  bore  her  beyond  the  gates,  leaving  the  carriages  of 
her  friends  to  crush  each  other  in  the  twisting  streets,  and  vie  in  state  liveries 
and  plumes  and  ribbons  and  powdered  servants,  and  amuse  the  good-natured, 
kindly,  orderly  crowds  of  Floralia,  clustered  on  the  steps  of  churches  and 
under  the  walls  of  palaces. 

She  rode  against  the  wind,  as  straight  as  the  state  of  the  roads  would  permit 
her,  as  wonderful  a  sight  to  the  astonished  country-people  as  though  she  had 
been  Santa  Margarita  on  her  dragon.  Sai'd  took  a  few  stone-walls  and  sunken 
fences  which  put  him  on  good  terms  with  himself.  She  was  in  no  mood  to 
spare  him,  or  avoid  any  risks  it  might  amuse  him  to  run;  and  they  had  soon 
covered  many  more  miles  than  she  knew. 

"  Where  are  we  ? "  she  asked  her  groom,  when  Said  slackened  his  pace 
at  last. 

Tlie  groom,  who  was  a  Scotchman,  had  no  idea  and  no  power  of  asking. 

"  It  does  not  matter,"  said  his  mistress,  and  rode  on  again. 

They  were  on  a  tolerably  broad  road,  with  a  village  above  them,  on  a  steep 
green  vine-clad  hill;  there  were  the  usual  olive-orchards  everywhere,  with  here 
and  there  pear-  and  plum-trees,  which  had  not  yet  begun  to  show  their  silver 
buds,  and  farther  still  all  around  the  countless  curves  of  the  many  mountain- 
spurs  that  girdle  the  valley  of  Floralia.  There  was  another  stone  wall  in  front 
of  them;  beyond  it  the  turf  looked  green  and  pleasant;  she  put  Said  at  it, 
but  some  one  from  a  distance  called  out  to  her  in  Italian,  "  For  God's  sake 
stop  the  horse  !  " 

On  the  other  side  of  the  wall  the  ground  fell  suddenly  to  a  depth  of  t\\ 
feet. 

See  caught  up  Said's  head  in  time  only  by  a  moment;  he  stood  erect  on  his 
hind  legs  for  a  second,  but  she  kept  her  seat  unshaken;  she  thought  he  would 
lose  his  balance  and  fall  back  on  her;' but  she  stilled  and  controlled  him  with 
the  coolest  nerve.  As  he  descended  on  his  front  feet,  Delia  Rocca  came 
through  a  high  iron  gate  on  the  left,  leaped  a  ditch,  and  sprang  to  the  horse's 
head. 

"How  can  you  do  such  mad  things?"  he  said,  with  a  quiver  in  his  voice. 
"That  gate  was  locked;  I  could  only  shout  to  you.  I  thought  I  was  too 
late " 
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His  face  was  pale  as  death;  her  color  had  not  even  changed.  She  looked 
at  him,  and  smiled  a  little. 

"So  many  thanks  !  it  is  a  silly  habit,  taking  walls;  I  learned  to  like  it  when 
I  was  a  child  and  rode  with  my  brother.  Saul  is  not  frightened  now;  you  may 
let  him  alone.  Where  are  we  ?  " 

"On  the  ground  of  Palestrina." 

"  Palestrina  !  I  see  nothing  of  your  villa." 

"  We  are  eight  miles  from  the  villa.  It  lies  beyond  those  other  hills;  but 
all  the  ground  here  is  mine.  I  was  visiting  one  of  my  farms.  By  heaven's 
mercy  I  saw  you " 

His  voice  still  faltered,  and  his  face  was  pale  with  strong  emotion;  his  hand 
had  closed  on  hers,  and  rested  on  her  knee. 

"You  were  behind  that  tall  gate,  then?" 

"  Yes;  I  have  the  key  of  that  gate,  but  the  lock  was  rusted.  Come  and  rest 
a  moment:  you  are  a  long  way  from  Floralia.  There  is  an  old  farm-house  here; 
they  are  all  my  own  people." 

She  dismounted,  and  threw  the  bridle  to  her  groom. 

"It  terrifies  you  more  than  it  did  me,"  she  said,  with  a  little  laugh. 

He  took  both  her  hands  and  kissed  them;  he  did  not  answer,  neither  did 
she  rebuke  him. 

He  led  her  through  the  iron  gate  down  a  grassy  path  between  the  gray  gnarled 
olive-trees  and  the  maples  with  their  lithe  red  boughs;  there  was  a  large  old 
house  with  clouds  of  pigeons  round  it;  and  great  mulberry-trees  near,  and  sculpt- 
ured shields  and  lions  on  the  walls;  women  ran  to  him  delightedly,  men  left 
their  ploughs  afar  off  and  came,  eager  and  bareheaded,  to  see  if  there  was  any 
chance  to  serve  him;  lie  was  their  prince,  their  lord,  their  idol,  their  best  friend; 
as  their  fathers  had  followed  his  to  the  death,  so  would  they  have  followed  him. 
Half  a  dozen  flew  to  do  each  word  of  his  bidding, — brought  in  the  horse,  brought 
out  an  oaken  settle  for  her  in  the  sun,  brought  fresh  water  from  the  spring,  fresh 
lemons  from  the  tree,  fresh  violets  from  the  hedges. 

At  a  sign  from  him,  one  of  the  shepherd-boys,  who  was  famous  for  his  sing- 
ing, came  and  stood  before  them,  and  sang  to  his  guitar  some  of  the  love-songs 
of  the  province  in  a  sweet  tenor  voice,  liquid  as  the  singing  of  nightingales. 
The  green  and  gracious  country  was  around,  the  low  sun  made  the  skies  of  the 
.idiant,  the  smell  of  the  woods  and  fields  rose  fresh  from  the  earth.  She 
drank  the  draught  he  made  for  her,  and  listened  to  the  singing,  and  watched 
the  simple,  pastoral,  old-world  life  around  her,  and  felt  her  heart  thrill  as  she 
met  the  amorous  worship  of  his  < 

She  had  never  thought  of  natural  beauty,  or  of  the  lives  of  the  poor,  save 
now  and  then  when  they  had  been  recalled  to  her  by  some  silvery  landscape  of 
Corot  or  some  sad  rural  idyl  of  Millet;  as  she  sat  here,  she  felt  as  if  she  had 
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passed  all  her  life  in  some  gorgeous  heated  theatre,  and  had  only  now  come 
out  into  the  open  air  and  under  the  arch  of  heaven. 

There  was  a  wonderful,  dreamy,  lulling  charm  in  this  olive-hidden  solitude: 
she  did  not  care  to  move,  to  think,  to  analyze.  He  did  not  speak  to  her  of 
love;  they  both  avoided  words,  which,  spoken,  might  break  the  spell  of  their 
present  peace  and  part  them;  but  every  now  and  then  his  eyes  looked  into  hers, 
and  were  heavy  with  the  languor  of  silent  passion,  and  stirred  her  heart  to 
strange  sweet  tumult. 

When  the  boy  sang  the  passionate,  plaintive  love-songs,  then  her  face  grew 
warm,  and  her  eyelids  fell:  it  was  no  longer  an  unknown  tongue  to  her. 

She  would  not  think  of  the  future:  she  resigned  herself  to  the  charm  of 
the  hour. 

So  did  he  also.  The  night  before,  he  had  resolved  to  avoid  her,  to  cease  to 
see  her,  to  forget  her.  She  had  wounded  him,  and  he  had  told  himself  that  it 
was  best  to  let  the  world  have  her,  body  and  soul.  Now  chance  had  overruled 
his  resolve:  he  could  not  war  with  his  fate;  he  let  it  come  as  it  might.  He  had 
found  his  way  to  influence  her;  he  knew  that  he  could  move  her  as  no  other 
could;  yet  he  hesitated  to  say  to  her  what  must  unite  them  or  part  them. 

Besides,  since  this  woman  had  grown  dear  to  him  with  a  passion  alike  born 
out  of  her  physical  beauty  and  his  own  sense  of  power  on  her  and  his  insight 
into  the  richer  possibilities  of  her  nature,  the  colder  calculations  which  had 
occupied  him  at  his  first  knowledge  of  her  seemed  to  him  base  and  unworthy; 
if  he  had  not  loved  her  he  would  have  pursued  her  with  no  pang  of  conscience; 
having  grown  to  love  her,  to  love  her  loveliness,  and  her  pride,  and  her  varia- 
bleness, and  her  infinite  charm,  and  her  arrogant  faults,  to  love  her  in  a  word, 
and  to  desire  indescribably  to  lead  her  from  the  rank  miasma  of  the  pleasures 
and  pomps  of  the  world  into  a  clearer  and  higher  spiritual  atmosphere,  he 
recoiled  more  and  more  day  by  day  from  seeking  her  as  the  medium  of  his 
own  fortune,  he  checked  himself  more  and  more  in  the  utterance  of  a  passion 
which  could  but  seem  to  her  mingled  at  the  least  with  the  lowest  of  motives. 

He  was  her  lover,  he  did  not  disguise  it  from  himself  or  her;  but  he  paused 
before  doing  that  which  would  make  him  win  or  lose  it  all;  not  because  he 
feared  his  fate,  but  because  he  could  not  bring  himself  to  the  acceptance  of  it. 

"Sing  me  something  yourself,"  she  said  to  him;  and  he  took  the  boy's 
mandolin,  and,  leaning  against  the  porch  of  the  house,  touched  a  chord  of  it 
now  and  then,  and  sang  her  every  thing  she  would,  while  the  sun  shone  in  the 
silver  of  the  olives  and  the  afternoon  shadows  stole  slowly  down  the  side  of 
the  mountains.  Then  he  sat  down  on  the  steps  at  her  feet,  and  talked  to  her 
of  his  people,  of  his  land,  of  his  boyhood  and  his  youth. 

"I  have  lived  very  much  in  the  great  world,"  he  said,  after  a  time, — "this 
world  which  you  think  is  the  only  one.  But  I  am  never  so  well  cont- 
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when  I  come  back  here  under  my  olives.     I  suppose  you  cannot  understand 
that ? " 

"I  am  not  sure:  yes,  perhaps.     One  grows  tired  of  everything." 

"  Everything  that  is  artificial,  you  mean.  People  think  Horace's  love  of 
the  rural  life  an  affectation.  I  believe  it  to  be  most  sincere.  After  the  strain 
of  the  conventionality  and  the  adulation  of  the  Augustan  court,  the  natural 
existence  of  the  country  must  have  been  welcome  to  him.  I  know  it  is  the 
fashion  to  think  that  a  love  of  Nature  belongs  only  to  the  Moderns;  but  I  do 
not  think  so.  Into  Pindar,  Theocritus,  Meleager,  the  passion  for  Nature  must 
have  entered  very  strongly;  what  is  modern  is  the  more  subjective,  the  more 
fanciful,  feeling  which  makes  Nature  a  sounding-board  to  echo  all  the  cries 
of  man." 

"But  that  is  always  a  Northern  feeling." 

"  Inevitably.  With  us  Nature  is  too  riante  for  us  to  grow  morbid  about  it. 
The  sunshine  that  laughs  about  us  nine  months  of  every  year,  the  fruits  that 
grow  almost  without  culture,  the  flowers  that  we  throw  to  the  oxen  to  eat,  the 
very  stones  that  are  sweet  with  myrtle,  the  very  sea-sand  that  is  musical  with 
bees  in  the  rosemary,  everything  we  grow  up  among  from  infancy  makes  our 
love  of  Nature  only  a  kind  of  unconscious  joy  in  it;  but  here  even  the  p< 
has  that,  and  the  songs  of  the  men  that  cannot  read  or  write  are  full  of  it.  If 
a  field-laborer  sing  to  his  love,  he  will  sing  of  the  narcissus  and  the  crocus,  as 
Meleager  sang  to  Heliodora  twenty  centuries  ago " 

"And  your  wild  narcissus  is  the  true  narcissus, — the  Greek  narcissus,  with 
its  many  bells  to  one  stem  ?" 

••  Yes.     In   March   and  April  it  will  be  out  everywhere   in  the   fields   and 

I  about  here.     I    thought   once    that    you    loved    flowers   as  you 
art,  merely   as   a   decoration    of   your  salon.     But  I    was  wrong.     Th> 
closer  to  your  heart  than   that.     Why   do   you   deny  your  emotions?     Why 
do   you    mask    yourself  under  such   cold   phrases  as  those  you  used  to  me 
yesterday  ? " 

She  smiled  a  little. 

••  H.>\V  -hould  I  remember  what  I  said  so  long  back  as  yesterday  ?  " 

"That  is  hard  !— for  those  who  hear  may  remember  for  a  lifetime.  Your 
words  kept  me  from  where  yon  were  last  night." 

"  What  I  say  at  any  time  is  worth  but  little  thought.      I  fear  you   think 
well  of  me  always,"  she  said,  on  a  vague  sudden  impulse  and  the  first  j 
humility  that  she    had  ever  known  to  smite  the  superb  vanity  that  had  always 
enwrapped  her. 

With  a  soft  grace  of  action  he  touched  with  his  lips  the  hem  of  her  riding- 
skirt. 

••  N'i,"  he  said  simply,  "  you  might  indeed  '  daze  one  to  blindness  like  the 
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noonday  sun.'  But  I  am  not  blind.  I  see  in  you  many  errors  more  against 
yourself  than  others;  I  see  the  discontent  which  always  argues  high  unsatisfied 
desire,  and  the  caprice  which  is  merely  the  offshoot  of  too  long  indulgence  of 
all  passing  fancies;  but  what  matter  those  ? — your  nature  and  the  nobility  of  it 
lie  underneath  them  in  a  vein  of  gold  unworked.  You  have  had  the  language 
of  flattery  to  nausea:  I  do  not  give  it  you;  I  say  but  what  I  believe." 

The  tears  sprang  into  her  eyes,  and  the  music  of  his  voice  thrilled  through 
her. 

She  did  not  care  to  wait  for  the  words  that  she  knew  would  follow  as  his 
ringers  stole  and  clasped  hers  close,  and  she  felt  on  her  the  gaze  she  did  not 
dare  to  meet.  She  rose,  and  glanced  to  the  west. 

"  The  sun  is  just  gone  behind  the  hills.  I  shall  be  late.  Will  you  tell  them 
to  bring  me  Sai'd  ?" 

He  rose,  too,  and  did  not  oppose  her  departure. 

"  I  rode  here,  myself,  fortunately,"  he  said.  "  You  must  allow  me  to  go 
with  you  into  Floralia;  the  roads  are  bad  and  hard  to  find." 

They  brought  Sai'd  out  of  the  great  wooden  sweet-smelling  outhouse,  and  he 
raised  her  in  silence  to  her  saddle.  He  gave  her  a  little  knot  of  the  fragrant 
leafless  calycanthus  with  a  few  sprays  of  myrtle;  she  put  it  in  her  bosom;  it 
was  already  dusk,  and  he  saw  the  softened  dimness  of  her  eyes. 

They  rode  down  together  in  the  declining  light  through  the  winding  ways 
of  the  outlying  country  into  the  town;  it  was  quite  dark  when  they  reached 
the  gates;  they  had  ridden  fast  and  spoken  scarcely  at  all. 

As  he  lifted  her  from  Said  in  the  gloom  within  the  scarcely-lighted  street, 
he  pressed  her  softly  for  one  second  in  his  arms,  so  that  she  felt  the  beating 
of  his  heart. 

"  Dio  te  guarde,"  he  murmured. 

She  left  him  in  silence,  and  without  rebuke. 

"Is  that  you,  Paolo?  "  said  the  voice  of  Madame  Mila  in  the  darkness,  as 
a  carriage,  gorgeous  with  amber  and  gold  liveries  and  with  Carnival  camellias 
at  the  horses'  heads,  pulled  up  with  great  noise  and  haste  before  the  hotel 
door. 

"  Is  that  you,  Paolo  ?  I  am  so  glad  !  I  wanted  to  speak  to  you.  The 
Corso  was  horridly  stupid.  I  don't  care  a  bit  except  for  the  pelting  days:  do 
you  ?  I  sprained  my  arm  last  year  in  Rome  with  the  pelting,  and  I  really 
blinded  poor  Solvario  for  a  week.  Why,  dear  me,  that's  Sai'd  !  Have  you  and 
Hilda  been  riding  together  ?  " 

"  I  met  your  cousin,  maclame,  by  chance;  she  had  lost  her  way.  It  is  very 
easy  to  do  so  among  our  hills." 

"  How  very  fortunate  that  you  met  her  !  "  said  Madame  Mila,  with  a  little 
saucy  laugh.  "  She  will  kill  herself  riding  that  horrid  Said  some  day: — perhaps 
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she  will  listen  to  you  if  you  tell  her  nut.  What  was  it  I  wanted  to  say  2 — oh, 
I  want  a  very  good  box  for  the  Veglione.  You  are  one  of  the  directors  of  the 
opera,  are  you  not  ? " 

••  Yes." 

"  I  thought  so.  Well,  mind  I  have  one, — big  enough  to  hold  the  supper- 
table  comfortably;  and  see  Maurice  about  it,  and  dine  with  me  to-morrow, 
will  you  ?  Nina  and  Olga  and  the  usual  people.  Dear  me  !  how  these  horses 
do  fidget  !  How  very  nice  that  you  should  have  met  dear  Hilda  just  when 
she'd  lost  her  way  !  (iood-by;  but  of  course  you'll  be  at  the  Rotibleskoffs 
to-night?  I  wish  it  wasn't  costume.  I'm  embroidered  all  over  with  Union 
Jacks.  I'm  England;  and  I  have  a  little  Khedive  on  a  gold  stick  that  keeps 
tumbling  up  and  down,  and  I  carry  a  ship  in  full  sail  on  the  top  of  my  head. 
I  assure  you  it's  very  trying  to  be  a  Naval  Power.  How  ever  I  shall  be  able 
to  waltz  with  that  ship  !  " 

Delia  Rocca  rode  away  in  the  darkness,  as  the  skirts  of  Madame  Mila 
vanished  in  the  hotel  door-way  with  the  gleam  of  golden-pheasant  trimmings 
shining  under  the  gas-lamp. 

He  went  home  to  his  solitary  dinner,  and  scarcely  touched  it,  and  barely 
even  noticed  his  dog.  He  sat  alone  a  long  time,  thinking,  in  the  same  room 
where,  four  months  before,  he  had  pondered  on  the  Due  de  St.  Louis's 
counsels,  and  had  decided  to  himself  that  this  woman,  beautiful  though  she 
was,  was  arrogant,  unimpressionable,  extravagantly  capricious,  and  in  every 
way  antagonistic  to  him. 

Now  he  was  passionately  in  love  with  her  himself;  he  knew  that  she  was  in 
love  with  him;  he  believed  that  he  had  only  to  ask  and  have. 

And  yet  he  hesitated. 

It  was  the  marriage  of  all  other  marriages  for  him;  he  had  softened  and 
subdued  her  in  a  manner  which  could  not  but  intoxicate  his  vanity,  though  he  had 
less  vanity  than  most  men;  he  did  not  distrust  her  character,  because  he  believed 
that  there  was  a  vague  lofty  nobility  in  it,  and  a  latent,  though  untouched, 
tenderness;  of  her  caprices,  of  her  changefulness,  of  her  moods  of  contempt 
and  of  impatience,  he  had  no  fear  he  would  substitute  other  emotions  for  them. 
And  yet  he  hesitated;  he  was  unresolved;  he  was  doubtful  whether  to  accept 
npire  he  had  obtained. 

He  would  have  concluded  a  marriage  of  interest  as  coldly  and  tranquilly  as 
any  other  man  with  a  woman  to  whom  he  was  indifferent.  But  with  this  woman 
whose  mere  touch  thrilled  him  to  the  heart,  and  whose  imperious  eyes  had  only 
grown  gentle  for  his  sake  ! — never  had  he  felt  his  poverty  so  painfully  as  in  this 
moment  when  supreme  Fortune  seemed  to  have  smiled  upon  him. 

Though  he  loved  her  with  passion,  he  almost  wished  that  he  had  never  seen 
her  face. 
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After  all,  though  generous,  she  was  arrogant:  sooner  or  later  she  might 
make  him  feel  that  the  golden  sceptre  was  hers  and  not  his.  To  his  temper, 
which,  although  gentle,  was  deeply  ingrained  with  the  pride  which  had  been 
transmitted  to  him  from  many  generations  of  a  feudal  nobility,  such  a  possi- 
bility seemed  unendurable.  He  sat  still  lost  in  thought  till  his  lamp  grew  low, 
and  the  wind,  rising  loud,  shook  the  leaded  panes  of  the  old  high  windows. 

"  I  suppose  when  Fortune  does  smile  at  us  we  always  quarrel  with  her  so," 
he  thought,  with  some  impatience  of  his  own  irresolution. 

After  all,  what  other  man  in  Europe  would  not  have  been  content  ? 

He  got  up,  caressed  the  dog,  turned  the  lamp  higher,  and  went  into  his  bed- 
chamber. 

"  Get  out  the  white  mousquetaire  dress,"  he  said  to  his  old  servant.  "  I  will 
go  to  the  Roubleskoff  ball." 

All  patrician  Floralia  was  at  the  Roubleskoff  ball,  one  of  the  last  grt-at 
entertainments  of  the  moribund  Carnival.  In  six  more  days  there  would 
come  the  Day  of  Ashes;  and  Floralia  would  repent  her  sins  in  sadness, — that 
is,  with  only  musical  parties,  a  dinner  here  and  there,  and  no  suppers  at  all: — 
perhaps  a  ball  might  be  squeezed  in  once  or  twice  by  grace  of  the  Russian 
calendar,  but,  then,  if  you  took  advantage  of  that  you  were  brouille  with  all  the 
codini  *  at  once. 

He  reached  the  Roubleskoff  villa  late,  not  so  late  but  that  he  was  in  time  to 
see  the  arrival  of  the  woman  who  had  sat  with  him  at  her  feet,  and  talked  with 
him  of  Meleager  and  the  white  narcissus  flowers. 

Lady  Hilda  entered  like  a  sovereign,  and  drew  all  eyes  on  herself. 

She  was  attired  as  Vittoria  Colonna,  and  carried  her  purples  and  cloth  of 
gold  with  more  than  royal  grace;  the  color  on  her  cheek  was  heightened,  lu-r 
eyes  had  a  dewy  brilliancy;  what  they  spoke  to  her  she  seemed  hardly  to  hear. 

He  was  as  her  shadow  all  the  evening. 

They  were  both  curiously  happy;  both  curiously  troubled.  Neither  cared 
to  look  onward. 

Society  there  assembled  said  that  it  was  a  great  thing  for  the  Duca  delta 
Roccn;  and  wondered  whether  they  would  live  most  in  Floralia  or  Paris. 

"  C'est  moi  qui  a  inspire  cela,"  said  the  Due  de  St.  Louis,  with  much  self- 
complacency,  sitting  down  to  the  whist-table;  he  was  quite  sure  that  all  was 
right;  he  had  seen  the  look  in  the  eyes  of  both  of  them. 

"  She  will  compromise  herself  at  last.  Oh,  what  a  comfort  it  will  be  ! " 
thought  little  Madame  Mila,  carrying  her  frigate  in  full  sail  airily  through  the 
mazes  of  the  cotillon  with  a  sleeveless  bodice  on,  cut  so  low  that  it  was  really 
as  good — or  as  bad — as  if  she  had  had  nothing  at  all.  She  did  not  wish  any 

*  The  old  conservative  party  is  so  termed  in  Italy,— codini. 
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harm,  of  course,  only,  really,  Hilda,  with  a  lover  like  other  people,  would  he  so 
much  more  natural  and  agreeahle. 

"But  they  will  marry,  people  say,"  suggested  M.  des  Gommeux,  to  whom 
alone  she  confided  these  id 

"  When  do  people  ever  say  anything  that  is  true?"  said  Madame  Mila,  with 
profound  contempt,  tossing  her  little  head  till  the  Naval  Tower  of  England  was 
in  jeopardy.     She  was  irritated  to  hear  Maurice  even  talk  ahout  marri.. 
was  an  improper  thing  for  him  even  to  mention,  considering  his  relation  to  her- 
self.    When  he  approached  any  young  girl  or  marriageahle  woman  of  am 
Madame  Mila  hristled  like  a  little  angry  terrier  that  sees  a  cat;  on  the  whole, 
she  was  still  more  exacting  than  Miles.  Rose  The  and  Boulotte,  anil  whereas  in 
society  he  could  escape  from  them,  he  could  in  no  wise  escape  from  her. 

If  it  had  heen  a  question  of  marriage  for  her  cousin,  indeed,  Madame  Mfci 
would  have  opposed  it  tooth  and  nail;  she  had  a  feeling,  a  very  acute  one,  that 
Delia  Rocca  did  not  approve  of  herself,  and  that  he  would  certainly  never 
his  wife,  if  he  had  one,  to  he  very  intimate  with  her.  But  Madame  Mila  knew 
what  other  people  did  not, — that  there  could  he  no  question  of  such  a  marriage 
for  her  cousin;  and  so  she  smiled  on  Delia  Rocca,  and  was  always  engaging 
him  to  dinner;  hecause  Lady  Hilda,  with  her  lover  ahout  her,  like  any  one  else, 
would  he  so  much  more  humanized  and  natural,  and  would  sympathize  so  much 
hetter  with  other  people. 

That  kind  of  virtue  of  Hilda's — if  it  were  virtue — was  such  an  odd,  chilly, 
unpleasant  thing,  she  thought;  to  live  in  that  way,  with  hundreds  of  men  seek- 
ing her,  and  cold  alike  to  them  all,  was   something  so  very  unnatural;  it  was 
almost  as  had  as  heing  one  of  those  queer  women  who  wouldn't  tie  their  skirts 
hack,  or  wear  high  heels,  or  dress  their  hair  properly: — it  was  so  strang' 
in  a  person  who  in  all  other  matters  was  the  very  queen  of  fashion,  tin 
head  and  front  of  the  most  perfect  worldlim 

It  was  very  late,  and  daylight  .quite,  when  Lady  Hilda,  contrary  to  her 
custom,  left  the  hall;  she  had  heen  happy  with  a  warmth  and  feveiishness  of 
happiness  altogether  new  to  her;  nothing  more  had  passed  hetween  them,  hut 
they  had  heen  together  all  the  night,  although  never  alone. 

She  stood  a  moment  in  the  door-way,  facing  the  daylight.  Most  women  are 
ruined  hy  such  a  test;  she  looked  hut  the  more  heautiful  with  the  sunrise  flush 
touching  her  cheek,  and  the  pearls  in  her  hosom,  and  the  diamonds  in  her  hair. 

"  I  may  come  to  you  early?"  he  murmured,  as  she  paused  that  instant  on 
the  step. 

"  Yes, — no.  No:  I  shall  he  tired.  Wait  till  the  evening.  You  are  coming 
to  Mila." 

The  words  were  a  denial;  hut  on  her  lips  there  was  sweetness,  and  in  her 
eyes  a  soft  emotion,  as  she  moved  onward  and  downward  to  the  carriage. 
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He  was  not  dissatisfied  or  dismayed.  As  he  drew  the  furs  over  her  gold- 
laden  skirts,  his  head  bore  lower  and  lower,  and  his  lips  touched  her  hand  and 
her  arm. 

"The  sun's  up.  I  never  am  so  late  as  this,"  she  said,  as  though  she  did 
not  feel  those  kisses;  hut,  by  the  clear  light  of  the  day-dawn,  he  saw  the  blood 
mantle  over  her  throat  and  bosom,  and  the  tremulous  shadow  of  a  smile  move 
her  mouth4 

The  horses  sprang  forward;  he  stood  on  the  lower  step,  grave  and  lost  in 
thought. 

"  Is  it  too  early  to  offer  felicitations,  my  friend  ? "  said  the  Due  de  St.  Louis, 
pausing  for  an  instant  as  he  passed  out  to  go  homeward;  he  had  been  playing 
whist  all  night. 

,-•   "  I  do  not  understand  you,"  he  answered,  with  the  tranquil  falsehood  of 
society. 

The  question  annoyed  him  deeply.  He  loved  this  woman  with  all  the 
tenderness  and  passion  of  his  temperament,  and  loved  her  the  more  for 
the  ascendency  he  had  gained  over  her  and  the  faults  that  he  saw  in  her; 
he  loved  her  generously,  truly,  and  with  purer  desire  than  most  men.  \Yt 
what  would  his  love  for  her  ever  look  to  the  world  ? — since  he  was  poor. 

The  Lady  Hilda,  with  her  fair  hair  tumbled  about  her  pillows,  and  her 
gorgeous  cloth  of  gold  lying  on  a  couch  like  a  queen's  robes  abandoned,  went 
home  and  slept  restlessly,  yet  with  a  smile  on  her  face,  some  few  hours:  when 
she  awoke  it  was  with  a  smile,  and  with  that  vague  sweet  sense  of  awakening  to 
some  great  joy,  which  is  one  of  the  most  precious  gifts  of  happiness;  a  dreamful 
misty  sense  of  expectation  and  recollections  blending  in  one,  and  making  the 
light  of  day  beautiful. 

She  lay  still  some  time,  awake,  and  yet  dreaming  with  half-closed  eyelids, 
and  her  thick  hair  loosened  and  covering  her  shoulders,  and  the  sweet  scent 
close  at  hand  of  a  glassful  of  calycanthus  and  myrtle,  that  she  had  been  very 
careful  to  tell  them  to  set  near  her  bed.  Lazily,  after  awhile,  she  rang  a  little 
bell,  and  bade  her  maids  open  her  shutters.  The  grand  light  of  the  noonday 
poured  into  the  chamber. 

"Give  me  a  mirror,"  she  said  to  them. 

When  they  gave  her  one,  she  looked  at  herself  and  smiled  again:  she  was 
one  of  those  women  who  are  lovely  when  they  wake:  there  are  not  many. 

They  brought  her  her  chocolate,  and  she  sipped  a  little  of  it,  and  lay  still, 
looking  at  the  violets  and  hearing  the  ringing  of  church-bells  from  across  the 
water:  she  was  happy;  it  seemed  to  her  that  all  her  life  before  had  not  been 
happiness,  after  all;  only  pleasure. 

An  hour  later  her  maid  brought  her  a  telegram.  She  opened  it  with  a  little 
impatience.  Why  should  anything  break  in  on  her  day-dream  ? 
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It  merely  said  that  her  brother  was  in  Paris,  and  would  come  onward,  and 
be  with  her  that  night.  She  let  the  paper  fall,  as  though  she  were  stung  by 
an  adder. 

It  recalled  to  her  what  she  had  forgotten. 


CHAPTER   X. 

LORD  CLAIRVAUX  arrived  in  time  for  Madame  Mila's  dinner.  He  was  an 
affectionate  and  sunny-tempered  man;  he  did  not  notice  that  his  sister  did  not 
once  say  she  was  glad  to  see  him. 

Delia  Rocca  did  notice  it,  with  that  delicate  unerring  Italian  perception, 
which  is  as  fine  as  a  needle  and  as  subtle  as  mercury. 

He  saw,  too,  that  something  had  come  over  her, — some  cloud,  some 
change;  she  had  lost  much  of  her  proud  serenity,  and  she  looked  at  him 
now  and  then  with  what  seemed  to  him  almost  like  contrition;  she  avoided 
being  alone  with  him;  he  was  troubled  at  it,  but  not  alarmed;  he  knew  very 
well  that  she  loved  him.  He  let  her  be. 

An  Italian  has  infinite  passion,  but  he  has  also  infinite  patience  in  matters 
of  love.     Nor  was  he,  now  that  he  was  assured  of  his  power  over  her,  wholly 
content  to  use  it:  if  he  married  her,  the  world  would  always  say  that  it  was 
for  her  wealth.     That  means  of  raising  his  own  fortunes,  which  had  seemed  to 
him  so  material  and  legitimate  all  his  life,  now  seemed  to  him  unworthy  and 
unmanly  since   he  had   grown  to  care  for  her.     He  knew  that  such  ricl 
she  possessed    were  precisely  those  with   which  he  had    always  intended   to 
rebuild  the  fallen  greatness  of  his  race;  but  since  he  had  loved  her  it  1< 
very  different. 

The  charm  of  their  intercourse  to  him  was  the  ascendency  he  had  won  over 
her,  the  power  that  he  had  gained  to  lift  her  nature  to  a  higher  level:  where 
would  his  influence  be  when  he  had  once  stooped  to  enrich  himself  by  its 
means  ? 

These  fancies  saddened  him  and  checked  him,  and  made  him  not  unwilling 
to  linger  on  about  her,  in  all  that  indistinct  sweetness  of  half-recognized  and 
half-unspoken  love. 

The  position,  uncertain  as  it  was,  had  its  charm:  he  felt  that  this  woman, 
with  all  her  insolence  and  indifference  and  absorption  by  the  world,  was,  in  his 
hands,  only  a  creature  of  emotions  and  of  passions,  who  would  flush  at  his  touch 
and  grow  unnerved  under  his  gaze;  he  knew  that  he  was  very  dear  to  her, 
since  had  it  not  been  for  the  audacity  of  his  caresses  he  would  have  been  driven 
out  of  her  presence. 
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"Ama  chi  t'ama  e  lascia  dir  la  gente,"  he  said  to  himself,  in  the  wise 
burden  of  the  people's  love-song;  and  he  let  destiny  go  as  it  would. 

Meanwhile,  she,  dissatisfied,  with  a  conscience  ill  at  ease,  and  disinclined  to 
look  into  the  future,  saw  him  morning,  noon,  and  night,  but  avoided  seeing 
him  alone,  and  usually  had  her  brother  near. 

Lord  Clairvaux  could  only  stay  a  week,  and  was  utterly  unconscious  that 
his  presence  was  unwelcome;  he  was  taken  to  see  the  two  Arab  mares  of  Delia 
Rocca;  he  was  taken  to  Palestrina;  he  was  taken  to  studios  and  chapels, 
which  had  no  more  interest  for  him  than  they  would  have  had  for  a  setter  dog: 
but  he  was  quite  ignorant  of  why  he  was  taken. 

He  did  what  Lady  Hilda  told  him  to  do;  he  always  did  when  he  and  she 
were  together;  he  was  a  simple,  kindly,  honest  gentleman;  who  regarded 
England  as  the  universe,  and  all  the  rest  of  the  world  as  a  mere  accident.  His 
sister's  contempt  for  her  country  and  his  politics,  her  philosophy  of  indifferent- 
ism,  her  adoration  of  primitive  art,  her  variable  disdain,  and  her  intellectual 
Pharisaism  had  always  seemed  to  him  very  wonderful,  and  not  altogether 
comfortable;  but  he  admired  her  in  a  hopeless  kind  of  way,  and  it  was  not 
in  his  temper  to  puzzle  over  people's  differences  of  opinion  or  character. 

"  Hilda  thinks  all  the  old  dead  fellows  were  gods,  and  she  thinks  all  of 
us  asses,"  he  would  say,  humbly.  "  I  don't  know,  you  know:  she's  awfully 
clever.  I  never  was.  It  may  be  so;  only  I  never  will  believe  that  England 
is  used  up,  as  she  says;  and  I  like  the  east  wind  myself;  and  what  she  can  see 
in  those  saints  she's  just  bought,  painted  on  their  tiptoes,  or  in  those  old 
crooked  pots; — but  if  she'd  stayed  in  the  country,  and  hunted  twice  a  week 
all  winter,  you  know  she  would  not  have  been  like  that." 

"  It  would  have  been  a  great  pity  had  Miladi  been  anything  save  what  she 
is,"  said  Delia  Rocca,  to  whom  he  expressed  himself  in  this  manner,  in  such 
French  as  he  could  command,  and  who  was  amused  and  astonished  by  him, 
and  who  took  him  a  day's  wild-fowl-shooting  in  the  marshes,  and  a  day's  wild- 
boar-hunting  in  the  next  province,  and  wondered  constantly  why  so  kindly  and 
gallant  a  gentleman  should  have  been  made  by  the  good  God  so  very  stupid. 

"  Oh,  you  think  so;  I  don't,"  said  Lord  Clairvaux.  "  Hilda  isn't  my  idea 
of  a  happy  woman.  I  don't  believe  she  is  happy.  She  spends  half  her  life 
thinking  how  she  will  dress  herself;  and  why  will  they  dress  now  like  the  ruffs 
and  things  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  and  the  effigies  on  the  tombstones  ?  and  the 
other  half  she  spends  buying  things  she  never  looks  at,  and  ordering  things 
she  dislikes  when  they're  done,  and  reading  books  that  make  her  think  her  own 
countrymen  are  a  mere  lot  of  blockheads  and  barbarians.  Not  that  I  pretend 
to  understand  her;  I  never  did;  only  I  think  if  she  didn't  think  everybody  else 
such  a  fool  she'd  be  more  comfortable." 

Delia  Rocca  smiled. 
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"  Pardon  me,  you  will  disturb  the  birds." 

Lord  Clairvaux  recollected  that  he  ought  not  to  talk  of  his  sister  to  a 
stranger,  and,  bringing  his  gun  to  his  shoulder,  fired  into  a  covey  of  wild  ducks. 

"  What  a  handsome  fellow  that  is  ! — like  an  old  picture,"  he  thought  to 
himself,  as  he  looked  at  Delia  Rocca,  who  sat  in  the  prow  of  the  boat;  but  he 
did  not  connect  him  in  his  thoughts  with  Lady  Hilda  in  any  way:  fur  ten  years 
he  had  got  so  tired  of  vainly  wondering  why  this  man  and  that  did  not  please 
her,  and  had  been  made  so  vexed  and  perplexed  by  her  rejection  of  the  Prince 
of  Deutschland,  that  he  had  ceased  to  think  of  her  as  a  woman  who  could 
possibly  ever  care  for  anybody. 

One  night,  however,  when  he  had  been  there  five  days,  he  was  walked  about 
in  the  crowd  of  the  Veglione  by  little  Madame  Mila,  masked,  and  draped  as 
black  as  a  little  beetle;  and  Madame  Mila,  who  was  getting  tired  of  things  stand- 
ing still,  and  could  no  more  help  putting  her  tiny  finger  into  all  kinds  of  pasties, 
and  making  mischief  in  a  kittenish  way,  than  she  could  help  going  on  enamel- 
ling since  she  had  once  begun  it,  laughed  at  him,  teased  him,  and  told  him  what 
startled  him. 

"  But  she  isn't  here,  and  he  is  !  "  he  gasped,  feebly,  in  protest  at  what  he 
IKK!  heard,  gazing  over  the  motley  crowd. 

"  What  a  goose  you  are  ! — as  if  that  showed  anything  !  They  can  meet 
much  better  than  in  this  place,"  said  Madame  Mila,  with  a  saucy  laugh. 

He  turned  on  her  with  a  heavy  frown. 

"  Hang  it,  Mila  !  you  don't  dare  to  mean " 

Madame  Mila  was  frightened  in  an  instant. 

"Oh,  dear,  no;  of  course  not;  only  I  do  assure  you  they've  been  always 
together  ever  since  I've  been  in  Floralia.  I  thought  you  knew " 

"  Damn  it,  no  !  "  he  muttered.  "  I  beg  your  pardon;  I  never  see  anything; 
I  mean,  I'm  quite  sure  there's  nothing  to  see." 

"  Well,  ask  her,"  said  Madame  Mila:  then  she  added,  sweetly,  "  You  know 
I'm  so  fond  of  dear  Hilda;  and  people  do  talk  so  horridly  here  for  nothing  at 
all;  and  Italians  are  not  so  scrupulous  as  we.  arc." 

He  went  home  in  haste,  and  was  told  that  Miladi  had  retired  to  bed  full 
two  hours  before.  In  the  morning  he  sent  to  ask  when  he  could  see  her.  She 
sent  back  word  that  she  should  be  happy  to  see  him  at  breakfast  at  twelve.  At 
ten  he  received  a  telegram  from  his  wife  asking  him  to  return,  because  his  eldest 
boy,  Cheviot,  was  unwell,  and  they  feared  typhoid  fever. 

"  Damn  it  all,  what  a  worry  !  "  said  Lord  Clairvaux  to  himself,  and  then 
went  out  and  smoked  on  the  bank  of  the  river,  and  looked  over  the  stone 
parapet  moodily. 

"  Bon-jour,  monsieur,"  a  soft  and  melodious  voice  said,  passing  him. 

Delia  Rocco  was   driving   past   with  a  fiery   little    horse   on    his  way  to 
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Palestrina.  Lord  Clairvaux  felt  inclined  to  stop  the  horse;  but  what  could 
he  say  if  he  did  ? 

What  a  nuisance  it  \vas,  he  thought;  but  what  could  go  right  in  a  country 
where  they  shot  their  foxes,  and  called  their  brushes  tails,  and  hung  them 
under  the  ears  of  cart-mules  and  ponies  ? — a  country  where  they  treated  the 
foxes  as  they  did,  to  say  nothing  of  the  Holy  Father,  must  be  a  land  of 
malediction. 

He  smoked  through  two  great  cigars,  and  walked  about  the  town  unhappily, 
and  when  it  was  noon  went  up-stairs  to  his  sister.  He  did  not  dare  to  go  a 
moment  before  the  time. 

"  Dear  Freddie,  is  it  you  ?  "  said  the  Lady  Hilda,  listlessly;  she  looked 
very  lovely  and  very  languid,  in  a  white  cashmere  morning  gown,  with  a 
quantity  of  lace  about  it,  and  her  hair  all  thrown  back  loosely  and  tied  like 
the  Venere  alia  Spina's. 

"  I  have 'to  go  away  by  the  night  train.  Poor  little  Cheviot's  ill,"  he  said, 
disconsolately,  as  he  took  her  hand;  he  never  ventured  on  kissing  her;  years 
before  she  had  taught  him  that  such  endearments  were  very  ridiculous  and 
disagreeable. 

"  Dear  me  !  I  am  very  sorry.  Will  you  have  coffee,  or  tea,  or  wine  ?"  she 
asked,  absently,  as  she  went  to  the  table  where  the  breakfast  was. 

"  Chevy's  very  ill,"  said  Lord  Clairvaux,  who  thought  she  showed  small 
sympathy.  "  You  used  to  like  Chevy." 

"  He  was  a  pretty  little  child.     I  hate  boys." 

"  You  wouldn't  if  you  had  them  of  your  own,"  said  Lord  Clairvaux,  and 
grumbled  inaudibly  as  he  took  some  cutlets. 

Lady  Hilda  colored  a  little. 

"I  have  really  not  imagination  enough  to  follow  you.  Will  you  have 
coffee  ?  I  hope  it's  nothing  serious  with  Cheviot  ?" 

"Fever,  his  mother  thinks:  anyway,  I  must  go.  I  saw  your  friend  the 
Duca  della  Rocca  this  morning:  he  was  out  early." 

He  thought  this  was  approaching  the  subject  in  a  masterly  manner. 

"  Italians  always  rise  early,"  said  the  Lady  Hilda,  giving  him  his  cup. 

"  And  he  was  at  the  Veglione  last  night " 

"  All  Italians  go  to  the  Veglione." 

"You  have  seen  a  great  deal  of  him,  haven't  you  ? "  asked  Lord  Clairvaux, 
looking  at  her  across  the  table,  and  thinking  how  pretty  all  that  white  was  which 
she  had  on,  and  what  a  difficult  person  she  was  to  begin  anything  with:  he  had 
never  felt  so  nervous  since  the  time  when  he  had  been  called  on  as  a  young 
man  to  move  the  Address  when  Parliament  opened. 

"One  sees  a  great  deal  of  everybody  in  a  small  society  like  this." 

"  Because,  you  know,  people  talk  about  you  and  him:  so  they  say,  at  least." 
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"  They  are  very  good,  whoever  they  are:  who  are  they  ?" 

••  Who? — Oh,  I  don't  know;  I  heard  so." 

••  Ht»\v  very  nice  of  you  to  discuss  me  with  other  people  !  " 

Lord  Clairvaux  cast  a  glance  at  her,  and  was  very  much  frightened  at  the 
offence  he  saw  in  her  contemptuous  face.  How  pale  she  was  looking,  too,  now 
he  thought  of  it !  and  she  had  shadows  underneath  her  eyes  quite  new  to  her. 

"  What  sort  of  a  fellow  is  he  ?"  he  muttered.  "  He  seemed  a  duffer  to  me 
about  his  fields, — such  plows,  by  heavens  ! — and  such  waste  in  the  stack-yards 
/  never  saw.  Jkit  it  isn't  farming  here  at  all;  it's  letting  things  go  wild  just 
anyhow " 

"  It  is  not  being  wiser  than  Nature,  and  sacrificing  all  loveliness  to  greed, — 
if  you  mean  ///<//,"  said  Lady  Hilda,  with  coldest  disdain.  "  The  life  here  has 
still  the  old  Theocritan  idyllic  beauty,  thank  heaven." 

"Theocritus?  Oh,  I  know;  I  never  could  construe  him;  but  I  do  know  a 
straight  furrow  and  decently-kept  land  when  I  see  it.  But  1  say.  you  know,  I 
don't  wish  to  be  officious  or  anything,  but  do  you  think  it's  wise  to  see  so  very 
much  of  him  ?  You  know  he's  an  Italian,  and  I  daresay  hasn't  a  bit  of  prin- 
ciple, nor  a  penny  in  his  pocket." 

The  hazel  eyes  of  the  Lady  Hilda  flashed  golden  beams  of  wrath. 

••  How  very  grateful  of  you  ! — when  he  has  entertained  you  to  the  best  of 
his  ability,  and  went  out  of  his  way  to  find  sport  for  you,  very  little  to  his  own 
pleasure,  moreover,  for  I  can  assure  you  his  soul  does  not  lie  in  his  gun- 
barrel  !  " 

"  I  don't  want  to  say  anything  against  him,"  murmured  Lord  Clairvaux, 
who  was  the  most  grateful  and  most  just  of  mortals.  "  He  was  very  kind  and 
courteous,  and  all  that;  and  I  don't  say  he's  a  bad  shot, — though  lie's  a  bad 
farmer;  and  he  is  an  awfully  good-looking  fellow,  like  an  old  picture,  and  all 
that.  Only  I  must  go  to-night,  Hilda,  and  I  do  want  to  speak  to  you." 

"You  are  speaking  all  this  time,  I  believe,"  said  Lady  Hilda,  icily,  looking 
across  at  him  with  the  coldest  challenge  in  her  darkening  eyes. 

••  I  never  could  think  why  you  didn't  take  Deutschland,"  he  muttered, 
reverting  to  an  old  grievance. 

"  He  didn't  please  me.     Is  that  all  you  wanted  to  say  ? " 

"But  I  thought  you'd  have  cared  to  be  a  reigning  sovereign  ?" 

"Of  a  small  State  ?"  said  the  Lady  Hilda,  with  an  eloquent  lift  of  her 
eyebrows. 

"  Well,  there  was  De  Ribeaupierre;  he  was  everything  anybody  could  want; 
Vienna,  too.  I  used  to  think  an  Ambassadress's  life  would  just  suit  you." 

"Always  calling  on  people,  and  writing  notes?  No  life  on  earth  more 
tiresome." 

••  I  suppose  you  want  to  be  an  Empress  ?" 
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"Oh,  dear,  no,"  answered  his  sister.  "I  have  known  two  Empresses 
intimately;  and  it  is  a  career  of  great  tedium:  you  can  never  do  what  you 
like." 

"  Then  I  suppose  you  are  content  as  you  are  ?  " 

"  I  suppose  so,  if  anybody  ever  is.  I  don't  think  any  one  is.  I  never  met 
anybody  who  was.  They  say  pigs  are;  but  one  sees  so  little  of  pigs  that  one 
can't  make  much  psychological  study  of  them." 

Lord  Clairvaux  grumbled,  sighed,  and  took  his  courage  a  deux  mains. 

"Well,  never  mind  the  other  men, — they  are  past  and  gone,  poor  wretches: 
what  do  you  mean  to  do  about  this  one  ? " 

"This  what?"  said  Lady  Hilda,  looking  languidly  at  him  through  the 
flowers  on  the  breakfast-table.  She  knew  quite  well  what  he  meant. 

"What  do  you  mean  to  do  with  him  ?  "  repeated  Lord  Clairvaux,  solemnly, 
pushing  his  plate  away.  "  It's  all  very  pretty,  I  daresay, — Romeo,  and  moon- 
light, and  poetry,  and  all  that  sort  of  thing;  Italians  are  the  deuce  and  all  for 
that:  only  I  shouldn't  have  thought  you'd  have  cared  for  it;  and,  besides,  you 
know  it  can't  go  on: — the  man's  a  gentleman,  that  I  grant;  and,  by  heaven, 
that's  a  great  deal  nowadays,  such  blackguards  as  we're  getting, — three  card 
scandals  in  the  clubs  already  this  very  winter,  and  George  Orme's  was  regular 
sharping,  just  what  any  cad  might  do,  by  Jove  !  But  you  know  you  can't  go 
on  with  it;  you  can't  possibly  mean  it  seriously:  now,  do  you  ?" 

Lady  Hilda  laughed  that  little,  cold,  contemptuous  laughter  which  her 
brother  always  shivered  under,  and  which  Delia  Rocca  had  never  heard. 

"  I  don't  seriously  mean  to  cheat  at  cards  !  My  dear  Frederic,  you  must 
say  what  you  mean,  if  you  mean  anything  at  all,  a  little  more  clearly,  please. 
Why  will  all  Englishmen  get  their  talk  into  such  odd  confusion  ?  I  suppose 
it  comes  of  never  learning  grammar  at  Eton." 

"Well,  hang  it,  then,  I'll  say  it  clearly,"  retorted  Clairvaux,  with  some 
indignation.  "  Mila  tells  me  you  and  this  Italian  that's  always  after  you  have 
taken  a  liking  to  one  another:  is  it  true  ? — and  what  do  you  mean  to  do  with 
him  ?  There  !  " 

He  was  horribly  frightened  when  he  had  said  it,  but  what  he  thought  was 
his  duty,  that  he  did:  and  he  conceived  it  to  be  his  duty  to  speak. 

All  the  blood  leaped  into  the  fair  face  of  the  Lady  Hilda,  her  nostrils 
dilated  in  a  fine  anger,  her  lips  grew  pale. 

"Mila  is  a  little  wretch  !"  she  said,  with  strong  passion;  then  was  still; 
she  was  too  generous  to  quote  her  own  generosity,  or  urge  her  past  gifts  as 
present  claims.  "She  is  a  little  fool  !  "  she  added,  with  bitter  disdain.  "  Ami 
how  can  you  cheapen  my  name  by  listening  to  her  chattering  folly  ?  Besides, 
what  have  you  to  do  with  me  ? — or  what  has  she  ?  I  am  not  used  to  dictation, 
nor  to  interference." 
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"  Oh,  I  know,"  said  her  brother,  humbly.  "  And  I  beg  your  pardon,  I  am 
sure,  and  all  that; — only,  just  tell  me,  how  will  it  end  ?  " 

"  How  will  what  end  ? " 

"  This  fancy  of  yours." 

Lady  Hilda  grew  very  pale. 

"  My  dear  Clairvaux,"  she  said,  with  chilliest  contempt,  "  you  are  not  my 
keeper,  nor  my  husband,  nor  anything  else,  except  one  of  my  trustees.  I  do 
not  know  that  being  a  trustee  gives  you  a  title  to  be  impertinent.  You  really 
talk  as  you  might  to  your  gamekeeper's  daughter  if  you  thought  you  saw  the 
girl  'going  wrong.'  What  M.  della  Rocca  feels  for  me,  or  I  for  him,  is  merely 
sympathy  in  views  and  tastes.  But  if  it  were  anything  else,  whose  business 
would  it  be  ?  " 

Lord  Clairvaux  laughed. 

"Yes  ! — you  are  a  likely  creature  to  inspire  friendship  !     As  if  there 
ever  a  woman  worth  looking  at  who  could  keep  a  man  at  that ! — Don't  let  us 
fence  about  it,  Hilda.     Perhaps  I  haven't  any  right  to  say  anything;  you're 
your  own  mistress,  and  all  that,  and  answerable  to   nobody.     Only,  can  you 
deny  that  I  am  your  brother?" 

"  I  have  always  understood  you  were.  I  confess  you  make  me  regret  the 
circumstance." 

"  Now,  that's  ill-natured,  very  ill-natured,"  he  murmured,  pathetically.  "But 
you  won't  make  me  quarrel.  There  must  be  two  to  quarrel,  and  I  won't  be 
one.  We  have  always  been  good  friends,  more  than  good  friends.  I  thought 
I  was  the  only  person  on  earth  you  did  like " 

"  And,  like  every  one  else,  you  consider  that  the  liking  you  inspire  confers 
a  privilege  to  be  impertinent,"  said  his  sister,  with  all  that  disdainful  anger 
flashing  from  her  languid  eyes,  which  none  of  her  family  ever  cared  very  much 
to  meet. 

She  had  risen  from  her  chair,  and  was  moving  to  and  fro  with  a  restless 
controlled  impatience.  She  remained  very  pale.  Clairvaux  kept  his  position 
on  the  hearth-nij;,  with  a  dogged  good  humor  and  an  uneasy  confusion  blended 
together  which,  at  any  other  time,  would  have  diverted  her. 

"Perhaps  I  may  be  impertinent,"  he  said,  humbly,  "though  hang  me  if  I 
can  see  that  that's  a  natural  sort  of  word  to  be  used  between  a  brother  and 
sister.  I  know  you're  a  mighty  great  lady,  and  'a  law  to  yourself,'  as  some 
lys,  and  never  listen  to  anybody,  and  always  go  your  own  ways,  and  all 
that;  but  still,  if  you  never  speak  to  me  afterwards,  I  must  say  what  I  want  to 
say.  This  man  is  in  love  with  you;  it's  my  belief  you're  in  love  with  him, — 
Mila  says  so,  and  she  knows.  Now,  granted  that  it  is  so  (if  it  isn't,  there's 
nothing  to  be  angry  about),— what  I  say  is,  how  do  you  mean  it  to  end  ?  Will 
you  marry  him  ?  " 
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Her  face  changed,  flushed,  and  then  grew  pale  again. 

"  Of  course  not  !     You  know  it  is  impossible  !  " 

"  Does  he  know  why  it  is  impossible  ? " 

'•No:  why  should  he?  Really  you  do  not  know  what  you  are  talking 
about.  You  are  interfering  in  the  most  uncalled-for  manner  where  there  is  not 
the  slightest  necessity  for  any  interference." 

"  Then  you  are  letting  him  fall  in  love  with  you  in  the  dark,  and  when  you 
have  had  enough  of  the  sport  will  throw  him  over  ?" 

"  You  grow  very  coarse,  Clairvaux.     Oblige  me  by  dropping  the  subject." 

"  I  didn't  know  I  was  coarse.  That  is  what  you  are  going  to  do.  You 
accept  all  his  court  now,  and  then  you'll  turn  round  on  him  some  fine  morning 
and  say  you've  had  enough  of  it.  At  least,  I  can't  see  what  else  you  will  do, 
— since  you  cannot  marry  him.  You'll  hardly  lower  yourself  to  Mila's  level 
and  all  the  other  women's,— by  heavens,  if  I  thought  you  would,  if  I  thought 
you  had  done,  I'd  soon  see  if  this  fellow  were  as  fine  a  swordsman  as  they  say  !  " 

Lady  Hilda  turned  her  face  full  on  him. 

"  So  my  brother  is  the  first  person  that  ever  dared  to  insult  me  ?"  she  said, 
with  utmost  coldness,  as  she  rose  from  the  breakfast-table  and  swept  his  feet  in 
passing  with  the  lace  that  fringed  the  hem  of  her  cashmere  robes. 

She  gave  him  one  parting  look,  and  left  the  chamber. 

He  stood  cowed  by  the  golden  fire  of  those  superb  imperious  hazel  eyes. 
He  was  nervous  at  what  he  had  done,  and  unhappy  and  perplexed.  He  stood 
alone,  pulling  at  his  fair  beard,  in  troubled  repentance.  He  knew  what  her 
wrath  would  be.  She  was  not  a  woman  who  quickly  forgave. 

"I've  blundered;  I  always  do  blunder,"  he  thought  sadly  to  himself.  "She 
must  care  awfully  about  him,  to  be  so  angry." 

He  waited  all  alone  many  minutes.  He  was  sincerely  sorry;  perhaps  he 
had  been  coarse;  he  had  not  meant  to  be;  only,  the  idea  of  her  talked  about, 
and  with  lovers  ! — just  like  all  those  other  women  whom  their  husbands  or 
brothers  ought  to  strangle:  it  was  only  fashion,  they  said,  only  the  way  of  the 
world,  all  that  immorality;—"  Damn  the  world,"  he  said  to  himself,  ruffling  his 
beard  in  sad  bewilderment. 

He  scribbled  a  trite,  rough,  penitent  note,  and  sent  it  to  her  by  her  maid. 
They  brought  him  a  closed  envelope:  when  he  opened  it  he  found  only  his  own 
note  inside, — sent  back  without  any  word. 

Honest  Clairvaux's  eyes  filled  with  tears. 

"She'll  never  see  me  again  before  I  go  to-night,"  he  thought  to  himself, 
tossing  his  poor  little  rejected  morsel  into  the  wood  fire.  "  And  I  must  go 
to-night,  because  of  poor  little  Chevy.  How  horrid  it  is  !— I  couldn't  be  angry 
like  that  with  her  !  " 

He  stood  some  moments  more,  knitting  his  fair  fresh  forehead,  and  wishing 
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that  he  were  less  stupid  in  managing  things;  he  had  never  in  his  life  before 
presumed  to  condemn  and  counsel  his  sister;  and  this  was  the  result  ! 

Suddenly  an  idea  struck  him,  and  he  rose. 

"I  will  tell  him,"  he  thought  "  I  will  tell  him  himself.  And  then  I  shall 
see  what  sort  of  stuff  he  is  made  of; — I  can  fight  him  afterwards  if  he  don't 
satisfy  rfle; — I'll  tell  him  as  if  I  suspected  nothing; — I  can  make  an  excuse, 
but  when  he  hears  it  he'll  show  what  he's  made  of.  Oh,  Lord,  if  it  were  only 
an  Englishman  she'd  taken  a  liking  to  ! — and  to  think  that  she's  treated  half 
the  best  men  in  Europe  as  if  they  were  only  so  many  stones  under  her  feet  !  " 

With  a  groan,  Lord  Clairvaux  took  up  his  hat,  and  went  forth  towards  the 
Palazzo  della  Rocca. 

At  six  o'clock  that  evening  he  had  to  take  his  departure  without  seeing  his 
•  again.     He  went  asvay  with  a  heavy  heart. 

••  How  extraordinary  she  is  !  "  he  thought.  r  even  to  ask  me  if  I 

told  the  man  anything  or  not.  And  never  to  bid  one  good -by  !  Well,  I've 
done  it  for  the  best:  I  can't  help  it.  She'll  be  sorry  if  poor  little  Chevy 
should  die." 

But  the  boy  did  not  die;  so  that  his  father  never  learned  whether  that  event 
would  have  touched  the  heart  of  Lady  Hilda  or  not. 

All  the  following  day  she  shut  herself  up  in  her  rooms.  She  said  sin 
ill;  and,  in  truth,  she  felt  so.  Della  Rocca  called  three  times  in  the  day,  but 
she  did  not  see  him;  he  sent  up  a  great  bouquet  of  the  pale  yellow  tea-rose 
of  which  she  was  so  fond;  he  had  fastened  the  flowers  together  with  an  antique 
silver  zone  on  which  was  the  (ireek  Love  in  relief, — the  Love  of  the  early 
Hellenic  poets,  without  wings  and  with  a  mighty  sword,  the  Love  of  Anacreon, 
which  forges  the  soul  as  a  smith  his  iron,  and  steeps  it  in  icy  waters,  after 
many  blows. 

She  understood  the  message  of  the  Love,  but  she  sent  no  message  back. 

It  was  a  lovely  day;  underneath  the  windows  the  carriages  were  rolling; 
there  was  the  smile  of  spring  on  the  air  as  the  fleecy  clouds  went  sailing  past; 
she  could  see  the  golden  reaches  of  the  river  and  the  hyacinth-hued  hills  where 
1'alestrina  lay;  her  heart  was  heavy;  her  pulse  was  quick;  her  conscieiv 
ill  at  ease;  her  thoughts  were  restless  and  perturbed.  Solitude  and  reflection 
were  so  new  to  her;  they  appalled  her.  When  she  had  been  unwell  before, 
which  had  been  but  seldom,  she  had  always  beguiled  herself  by  looking  over 
the  jewels  in  their  cases,  sorting  rare  old  Marcantonios  and  Morghens,  skim- 
ming French  feuilletons,  or  planning  new  confections  for  her  vast  stores  of  old 
laces.  But  now  none  of  these  distra-  'ssible  to  her;  she  sat  doing 

nothing,  weary,  feverish,  and  full  of  a  passionate  pain. 

The  fact  which  her  brother  had  told  to  Delia  Rocca  was,  that  if  she  married 

in  all  her  riches  would  pass  away  from  her. 
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At  the  time  of  her  marriage  her  father  had  been  deeply  involved  in  debt; 
gambling,  racing,  and  debts  of  every  other  kind  had  been  about  him  like  spiders' 
webs;  the  great  capitalist,  Vorarlberg,  had  freed  him  on  condition  of  receiving 
the  hand  of  his  young  daughter  in  exchange.  She  was  allowed  to  know  nothing 
of  these  matters;  but  under  such  circumstances  it  was  impossible  for  the  family 
to  be  exacting  as  regarded  settlements:  she  was  abandoned  entirely  to  the  old 
man's  power.  Fortunately  for  herself,  he  was  taken  ill  on  the  very  day  of  the 
nuptials,  and,  after  a  lingering  period  of  suffering,  died,  leaving  her  mistress  of 
half  of  one  of  the  finest  fortunes  in  Europe.  By  birth  he  was  a  Wallachian  Jew, 
brought  up  in  London  and  Paris,  but  he  had  been  naturalized  in  England,  when 
a  youth,  for  commercial  objects,  and  the  disposition  of  his  property  lay  under 
his  own  control.  A  year  or  two  after  his  death  a  later  testament  was  found  by 
his  lawyers,  still  leaving  her  the  same  wealth,  but  decreeing  that  in  the  event 
of  her  second  marriage  everything  should  pass  away  from  her  to  the  public 
charities,  save  alone  her  jewels,  her  horses,  all  things  she  might  have  purchased, 
the  house  in  Paris,  which  had  been  a  gift,  and  some  eight  hundred  a  year 
already  secured  to  her.  The  new  will  was  proved,  and  she  was  informed  that 
she  would  enjoy  her  fortune  only  by  this  tenure.  She  was  indifferent.  She 
was  quite  sure  that  she  would  never  wish  to  marry  any  one.  She  loved  her 
wealth  and  spent  it  magnificently;  and  when  men  whose  own  position  would 
have  made  the  loss  of  her  own  money  of  no  moment  sued  at  her  feet,  she  still 
repulsed  them,  thinking  always,  "  Le  mieux  est  1'ennemi  du  bien." 

The  fact  of  this  later  will  was  scarcely  known  beyond  the  precincts  of  the 
law  and  the  circle  of  their  own  family;  but  since  she  had  met  Delia  Rocca,  the 
remembrance  of  it  had  kept  her  awake  many  a  night,  and  broken  roughly  many 
a  day-dream. 

To  surrender  her  fortune  to  become  his  wife  never  once  occurred  to  her  as 
possible.  Ten  years'  enjoyment  of  her  every  whim  had  made  it  seem  so  inalien- 
ably hers.  She  could  no  more  face  the  loss  of  her  fortune  than  she  could  have 
done  that  of  her  beauty. 

She  had  entered  so  early  into  her  great  possessions  that  they  had  grown  to 
be  a  very  part  of  her.  The  old  man  who  had  been  her  husband  but  in  name 
was  but  a  mere  ghostly  shadow  to  her.  The  freedom  and  the  self-indulgence 
she  had  so  long  enjoyed  had  become  necessary  to  her  as  the  air  she  breathed. 

It  was  not  the  mere  vulgar  vaunt  or  ostentation  of  wealth  that  had  attraction 
for  her;  it  was  all  the  supremacy,  the  ease,  the  patronage,  the  habits,  that  great 
wealth  alone  makes  possible;  it  was  the  reign  which  she  had  held  throughout 
Europe;  it  was  the  charm  of  perfectly  irresponsible  power.  To  give  up  these 
and  hear  the  cackle  of  all  the  fools  she  had  eclipsed  mocking  at  her  weakness ! 
It  would  be  beyond  all  endurance. 

What  was  she  to  do  ? 
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The  lax  moralities  of  the  women  of  her  time  were  impossible  to  her  proud 
and  loftier  character;  and,  besides,  she  felt  that  a  woman  who  preferred  the 
world  to  him  would  not  find  in  Delia  Rocca  a  forgiving  or  a  submissive:  lover. 
When  he  knew,  what  would  he  say  ? 

She  turned  sick  at  the  thought.  After  all,  she  had  played  with  him  and 
deceived  him:  he  would  have  just  cause  of  passionate  reproach  against  her. 
His  love  had  no  wings,  but  it  had  a  sword. 

"  Will  Miladi  be  able  to  dine?"  her  maid  asked  her,  vaguely  alarmed  at  her 
strange  stillness  and  the  great  paleness  of  her  face. 

••  Was  1  to  dine  anywhere?"  she  said,  wearily. 

She  was  to  dine  at  the  Archduchess  Anna's.  The  Archduchess  Anna  wa* 
passing  through  Floralia  after  three  months  at  Palermo  for  health,  and  was  stay- 
ing in  strict  incognita,  and  infinite  glee,  as  the  Countess  Von  Fetters,  at  the 
Hotel  del  Re;  enjoying  herself  endlessly,  as  the  gay-hearted  lady  that  she  was, 
even  indulging  once  in  the  supreme  delight  of  driving  in  a  cab,  and  with  no 
other  recognition  of  her  great  rank  than  consisted  in  the  attendance  upon  her 
of  the  handsomest  of  the  king's  chamberlains. 

"Dress  me,  then,"  said   Lady  Hilda,  with  a  sigh.     She  could  not  ex 
herself  to  the  archduchess,  whom  she  had  known  intimately  for  years,  and  who 
was  to  leave  Floralia  in  a  week. 

"  What  dress  does  Madame  select  ?"  asked  her  maid. 

"(.iive  me  any  you  like,"  she  answered  them. 

She  did  not  care  how  she  would  look;  she  would  not  meet  him;  sh  •  knew 
that  he  had  no  acquaintance  with  the  imperial  lady. 

The  maids,  left  to  themselves,  gave  her  the  last  new  one  from  Worth. — 
only  six  days  arrived;  a  dress  entirely  white,  with  knots  of  purple  v 
exactly  copied  from  a  picture  of  Boucher's,  and  with  all  the  grace  of  dead 
Versailles  in  its  folds.  She  put  a  rococo  necklace  on,  with  a  portrait  of  Maria 
Theresa  in  it,  and  went  listlessly  to  the  dinner;  she  was  not  thinking  about  her 
appearance  that  night,  or  she  would  have  said  that  she  was  too  pale  to  wear  all 
that  white. 

:  uxlness   me,  Hilda,  how  ill  you  do  look  !  "  said  Madame  Mila,  me 
her  on  the  stairs,  and  who  was  going  also. 

••  No,  thanks,  I   won't  drive  with  you;  t\vo  women   can't  go  in  a  carriage 
without  one  being  chiffoniu'c.     That's  an  exquisite  toilette;  that  white   br 
is  delicious, — stamped  with  the  lilies  of  France. — very  pretty;  only  you're  too 
pale   for  it  to-night,  and  it's  a  pity  to  wear  it  only  for  the  archduchess.     She 
never  knows  what  anybody's  got  on  their  backs.      Is  anything  the  matter,  dear  ?  " 

••  Nothing  in  the  world." 

"  Then  you  must  have  got  a  headache.  You  certainly  do  look  very  ill.  1 
do  so  hope  we  shall  get  away  in  time  for  the  Veglione.  It's  the  very  last 
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night,  you  know.  I  had  such  fun  last  time.  I  intrigue  \i  heaps  of  people,  and 
Doggendorff  I  drove  wild;  I  told  him  everything  about  his  wife  and  Lelio 
Castelpucci,  and  all  against  himself  that  she'd  ever  told  me.  It  was  such  fun: 
he'd  not  an  idea  who  I  was,  for  when  we  were  at  supper  he  came  running  in 
breathless  to  tell  us  of  a  horrible  little  mask  with  a  voice  like  a  macaw's; — you 
know  I'd  put  a  pebble  under  my  tongue." 

"  Very  dangerous  pastime,  and  a  very  vulgar  one,"  said  the  Lady  Hilda, 
descending  the  staircase.  "  How  can  you  go  down  into  that  horrible  screeching 
mob,  Mila  ?  It  is  so  very  low." 

"My  dear,  I  go  anywhere  to  amuse  myself,  and  Maurice  was  always  near 
me,  you  know,  so  if  I  had  been  insulted There's  eight  o'clock  striking." 

The  Hotel  del  Re  was  but  ten  minutes'  drive  along  the  famous  river-street, 
which  has  such  an  Arabian-Nights-like  beauty  when  the  lamps  are  lighted,  and 
gleam  in  long  lines  adown  each  shore,  and  mirror  themselves  in  the  water, 
whilst  dome  and  bell-tower  and  palace-roof  raise  themselves  darkly  against  the 
steel-blue  sky  of  the  night. 

The  archduchess  had  been  spending  a  long  day  in  the  galleries,  studying  art 
under  the  guidance  of  the  handsome  chamberlain;  she  was  hungry,  happy,  and 
full  of  the  heartiest  spirits;  she  was  a  very  merry  and  good-natured  person, 
about  five-and-forty  years  old,  fat  and  fair,  very  badly  dressed,  and  very  agree- 
able, with  a  frank  laugh,  and  a  strong  love  of  humor;  she  had  had  more 
pades  than  any  princess  in  Europe,  and  had  smoked  more  cigars  than  a  French 
newspaper  writer,  and  had  married  more  daughters  to  German  cousins  than 
anybody  else  in  the  Almanach  de  Gotha. 

Had  she  been  any  lesser  being,  Society  would  have  turned  its  back  on  her; 
Inn,  being  who  she  was,  her  nod  was  elevation,  and  her  cigar  ash  honor; — and, 
to  do  her  justice,  she  was  one  of  the  most  amiable  creatures  in  all  creation. 

"  Ma  chere,  you  are  lovelier  than  ever  ! — and  how  do  you  like  this  place  ? 
— and  is  the  dear  little  pug  alive  ?  I  lost  my  sweet  Zaliote  of  asthma  in 
Palermo,"  said  the  archduchess,  welcoming  the  Lady  Hilda,  as  she  did  every- 
thing, with  ardor. 

Lady  Hilda,  answering,  felt  her  colorless  cheeks  grow  warm:  in  the  circle 
standing  round  she  recognized  Delia  Rocca.  The  archduchess  hail  taken  a 
fancy  to  the  look  of  him  in  the  street,  and  had  bidden  the  chamberlain  present 
him,  and  then  had  told  him  to  come  to  dinner:  she  liked  to  surround  herself 
with  handsome  men.  From  Madame  Mila  he  had  learned  in  the  morning  that 
her  cousin  would  dine  there  at  night. 

Madame  Mila  concluded  in  her  own  mind  that  Freddie  hail  hail  a  row  with 
his  sister  upon  the  matter,  but  that  Delia  Rocca  had  had  nothing  said  to  him 
about  it  by  either  of  them.  Madame  Mila  concluded  also  that  Hilda  had 
grown  sensible,  and  was  doing  like  other  women;  though  why  she  looked  so  ill 
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about  it,  Madame  Mila  could  not  imagine.  Madame  Mila  did  not  comprehend 
scruples. 

It  was  very  painful,  for  instance,  to  be  allied  to  any  one  of  the  Greek 
Church,  and  a  great  grief  to  the  Holy  Father;  but  still  it  was  very  nice  to  be  mar- 
ried to  a  schismatic,  because  it  enabled  you  to  go  to  balls  a  fortnight  longer: 
if  it  was  still  your  husband's  carnival,  you  know,  nobody  could  say  anything. 

Madame  Mila  thought  you  should  always  do  your  best  to  please  every- 
body, but  then  you  should  take  care  that  you  pleased  yourself  first  most  of 
all.  The  world  was  easy  enough  to  live  in  if  you  did  not  worry:  there  were 
always  unpaid  bills  to  be  sure,  and  they  were  odious.  But  then  Hilda  never 
had  any  unpaid  bills;  so  she  never  could  have  anything  to  annoy  her. 

Apropos  of  bills,  she  hoped  Delia  Rocca  would  not  use  his  influence  with 
her  cousin  so  as  to  prevent  her  paying  other  people's  bills.  Of  course  he 
wouldn't  do  this  just  at  present;  but  when  men  had  been  lovers  a  little  while, 
they  always  turned  the  poetry  into  prose,  and  grew  very  nearly  as  bad  as 
husbands. 

Madame  Mila  watched  them  narrowly  all  through  dinner. 

"  If  I  thought  he'd  make  her  stingy,  I'd  make  her  jealous  of  Giulia 
Malatesta  to-morrow,"  she  thought  to  herself.  Madame  Mila  on  occasion  had 
helped  or  hindered  circumstance  among  her  friends  and  enemies  with  many 
ingenious  little  devices,  and  lucky  little  anonymous  notes,  and  other  inn 
shifts  and  stratagems.  It  was  no  use  being  in  the  world  at  all  unless  you 
interfered  with  the  way  it  went:  to  be  a  mere  puppet  in  the  hands  of  Fate,  with 
the  strings  of  accident  dangling  to  and  fro,  seemed  to  her  clever  little  brain 
quite  unworthy  the  intelligence  of  woman. 

She  never  meant  to  do  any  harm, — oh,  never;  only  she  liked  things  : 
as  she  wished  them.  Who  does  not  ?  If  a  few  men  and  women  had  been  made 
wretched  for  life,  and  people  who  loved  one  another  devotedly  had  been  parted 
forever,  and  suspicion  and  hatred  crept  into  the  place  of  trust  and  tenderness 
in  certain  households,  Madame  Mila  could  not  help  that,  any  more  than  one 
can  help  other  people  being  splashed  with  mud  when  one  drive's  down  a  lane  in 
bad  weather.  And  nobody  ever  thought  Madame  Mi'a  could  do  any  harm, — 
pretty,  good-natured,  loquacious  little  Madame  Mila,  running  about  with  her 
little  rose-buds  at  fancy  fairs,  and  saying,  so  sweetly.  "  Pour  nos  pauvres, — 
pour  nos  chers  pain 

••  The  best  little  woman  in  the  world,"  ,!>ody  said,     Madame 

would  kiss  her  female  enemies  on  both  cheeks  wherever  she  met  them,  and 
when  she  had  sent  an  anonymous  letter  (for  fun),  always  sent  an  invitation  to 
dinner  just  after  it,  to  the  same  direction. 

••  I  wish  1  knew  how  it  is  really  between  them."  she  thought  at  the  arch- 
duchess's dinner-table,  divided  between  her  natural  desire  to  see  her  cousin  let 
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fall  that  "white  flower  of  a  blameless  life,"  which  stinks  as  garlic  in  the  nostrils 
of  those  who  have  it  not,  and  her  equally  natural  apprehension  that  Paolo  clella 
Rocca  as  a  lover  would  not  let  his  mistress  pay  other  persons'  debts,  and  would 
also  be  sure  to  see  all  her  letters.  • 

"  She'll  tell  him  everything  about  everybody,"  thought  Madame  Mila, 
uncomfortably;  for  Delia  Rocca  had  a  look  in  his  eyes  of  assured  happiness, 
which,  to  the  astute  experience  of  Madame  Mila,  suggested  volumes. 

Meantime  she  was  also  harassed  by  the  apprehension  that  she  would  not  be 
able  to  withdraw  in  time  for  the  Veglione,  where  Maurice,  a  baignoir,  and  a 
supper-table  awaited  her.  If  the  archduchess  should  sit  down  to  play  of  any 
sort,  hope  was  over,  escape  would  be  impossible  till  daydawn;  and  Madame 
Mila  hated  playing  with  the  archduchess;  she  was  afraid  to  cheat,  and  was 
obliged  to  pay. 

With  all  the  ingenuity,  therefore,  of  which  she  was  mistress,  she  introduced 
the  idea  of  the  Veglione  into  the  mind  of  her  hostess,  and  so  contrived  to 
fascinate  her  with  the  idea  that  the  archduchess,  who  had  gone  in  her  time 
to  five  hundred  public  masked  balls,  was  as  hotly  animated  into  a  desire  to 
go  to  this  one  as  though  she  had  been  just  let  out  of  a  convent  at  eighteen 
years  old. 

Madame  Mila  delightedly  placed  her  baignoir  at  the  disposition  of  her 
imperial  highness,  and  her  imperial  highness  invited  all  her  guests  to  accom- 
pany her.  Such  invitations  are  not  optional;  and  Lady  Hilda,  who  hated 
noise  as  her  horses  hated  masks,  was  borne  off  by  the  mirthful,  chatteritur. 
and  gay-hearted  lady,  who  had  no  objection  to  noise,  and  loved  fun  and  riot 
like  a  street- boy. 

Lady  Hilda  thought  a  veglione,  and  a  liking  for  it,  both  beneath  contempt; 
yet  she  was  not  unwilling  to  avoid  all  chance  of  being  alone  with  Delia  Rocca 
even  for  a  moment.  She  knew  what  he  would  say:  his  eyes  had  said  it  all  the 
evening  a  thousand  times. 

The  Archduchess  Anna  and  Madame  Mila  were  both  in  the  very  highest 
spirits;  they  had  taken  a  good  deal  of  champagne,  as  ladies  will,  and  had 
smoked  a  good  deal  and  got  thirsty,  and  had  more  champagne  with  some 
seltzer  water,  and  the  result  was  the  highest  of  high  spirits.  Nothing  could  be 
more  appropriate  to  a  veglione. 

As  no  reasonable  being  could  stay  by  choice  in  one  for  an  hour,  it  is 
strongly  advisable  that  reason  should  be  a  little  dethroned  by  a  very  dry  wine 
before  entering  the  dingy  paradise.  Of  course  nobody  ever  sees  great  ladies 
"  the  worse  for  wine: "  they  are  only  the  better,  as  a  Stilton  cheese  is. 

Happy  and  hilarious,  shrouded  and  masked  beyond  all  possibility  of  identi- 
fication, and  ready  for  any  adventure,  the  Archduchess  Anna  was  no  sooner  in 
the  box  than  she  was  out  of  it,  and  declared  her  intention  of  going  down  into 
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the  crowd.  Madame  Mila,  only  too  glad,  went  with  her,  and  some  half-dozen 
men  formed  their  escort.  Lady  Hilda  excused  herself  on  the  plea  of  a  head- 
ache,— a  plea  not  untrue, — and,  alone  with  the  Due  de  St.  Louis,  awaited  the 
return  of  her  hostess*.  She  had  only  put  on  her  mask  for  entry,  and  had  now 
laid  it  beside  her;  she  threw  aside  her  domino,  for  the  heat  of  the  box  was 
stifling,  ami  the  whiteness  of  her  dress  shone  as  lilies  do  at  moonlight.  She 
leaned  her  cheek  on  her  hand,  and  looked  down  on  to  the  romping,  screaming, 
many-colored  throng. 

"  You  are  not  well  to-night,  madame  ?"  said  the  Due,  with  the  affectionate 
solicitude  that  he  felt  for  all  pretty  women. 

He  was  puzzled  as  to  how  her  relations  could  stand  with  Delia  Rocca:  the 
previous  night  he  had  thought  everything  settled,  but  now  he  did  not  feel 
quite  so  sure. 

"The  archduchess  is  so  noisy;  it  always  gives  me  a  headache  to  dine  with 
her,"  said  Lady  Hilda.  "She  is  very  good-natured,  but  her  talkin. 

"She  is  an  admirable  heavy  dragoon,  manque"  said  the  Due.  "  M«M 
good-natured,  as  you  say,  but  trying  to  the  tympanum  and  the  taste.  So 
Clairvaux  left  last  night  ?  " 

"Yes:  Cheviot  was  taken  ill." 

"I  should  have  thought  it  was  a  racer  taken  ill,  by  the  consternation  he 
seemed  to  be  in.  I  saw  him  for  a  moment  only." 

She  was  silent,  watching  the  whirling  of  the    pierrots,  harlequi 
mouches,  and  dominoes,  who  were  shrieking  and  yelling  in  the  throng  below. 

"  I  think  he  liked  his  shooting  with  Paolo  ?  "  said  the  Due,  at  a  hazard. 

"  He  likes  shooting  anywhere." 

"Certainly  there  is  something  wrong,"  thought  the  Due,  stopping  a  little 
to  look  at  her  brocaded  white   lilies.      "  What  an   exquisite  toilette  ! — \ 
permitted  to  say  so  ?  " 

"  Oh,  clear,  no  !  "  said  the  Lady  Hilda,  petulantly.  "The  incessant  talk 
about  dress  is  so  tiresome  and  so  vulgar:  the  women  who  want  their  costumes 
praised  are  women  who  have  only  just  begun  to  dress  tolerably  and  are  still 
not  quite  sure  of  tli 

'•  You  are  right,  as  always, "  said  t:  :th  a  little  bow  and  a  little  smile. 

"  But  now  and  then  perfection  surprises  us  into  involuntary  indiscretion, 
must  not  be  too  severe." 

"Somebody  should  be  severe,"  she  said,  contemptuously.  "Society  is  a 
Battle  of  the  Frogs,  for  rivality  in  dress  and  debt." 

The  Due  laughed. 

"What  do  you  know  about  it,  madame, — you  who  are  as  above  rivals  as 
above  debts?  By  the  way.  you  told  me  you  wanted  some  old  Pesaro  vases. 
J  found  some  yesterday  at  jiiangini's  shop  that  might  plea  -. !n-y  conn1 
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out  of  an  old  pharmacy  in  Verona, — perhaps  the  very  pharmacy  of  Romeo's 
apothecary;  and  there  are  some  fine  old  pots  too " 

"  I  am  tired  of  buying  things." 

"  The  weariness  of  empire  ! — nothing  new.  You  must  take  to  keeping  hens 
and  chickens,  as  the  Emperor  John  Vatices  did.  How  does  Camille  Odissot 
succeed  with  your  ball-room  frescoes  ?" 

"I  have  no  idea.     Very  ill,  I  daresay." 

"  Yes,  it  is  a  curious  thing  that  we  do  not  succeed  in  fresco.  The  grace  is 
gone  out  of  it;  modern  painters  have  not  the  lightness  of  touch  necessary; 
they  are  used  to  masses  of  color,  and  they  use  the  palette-knife  as  a  mason  the 
trowel.  The  art,  too,  like  the  literature  of  our  time,  is  all  detail:  the  grand 
suggestive  vagueness  of  the  Greek  drama  and  of  the  Umbrian  frescoes  is  lost 
to  us  under  a  crowd  of  elaborated  trivialities;  perhaps  it  is  because  art  has 
ceased  to  be  spiritual  or  tragic,  and  is  merely  domestic  or  melodramatic;  the 
Greeks  knew  neither  domesticity  nor  melodrama,  and  the  early  Italian  painters 
were  imbued  with  a  faith  which,  if  not  so  virile  as  the  worship  of  the  Phidian 
Zeus,  yet  absorbed  them  and  elevated  them  in  a  degree  impossible  in  the 
tawdry  Sadduceeism  of  our  own  day.  By  the  way,  when  the  weather  is  milder 
you  must  go  to  Orvieto;  you  have  never  been  there,  I  think;  it  is  the  Proso- 
dion  of  Signorelli.  What  a  fine  Pagan  he  was  at  heart !  He  admired  masculine 
beauty  like,  a  Greek;  he  must  have  been  a  singularly  happy  man, — few  more 
happy " 

The  Due  paused  as  the  handle  of  the  door  turned;  he  was  only  talking 
because  he  saw  that  she  was  too  weary  or  too  languid  to  talk  herself;  the  door 
opened,  and  Delia  Rocca  entered  the  box  again,  having  escaped  from  the 
archduchess. 

"  We  were  speaking  of  Orvieto;  you  know  more  of  it  than  I  do.     I  was 

telling  Miladi  that  she  must  go  there  about  Easter-time,"  said  the  Due,  hunting 

for  his  crush  hat  beneath  the  chair.     "  Take  my  seat,  rnon  cher,  for  a  moment; 

•  I  see  Salvareo  in  the  crowd,  and  I  must  speak  to  him  about  her  imperialissima's 

supper.     I  shall  be  back  in  an  instant." 

He  departed,  with  no  intention  of  returning,  and  was  assailed  in  the  corridor 
by  a  party  of  masks,  who  bore  him  off  gayly  between  them  down  the  staircase 
into  the  laughing,  screaming,  and  capering  multitude. 

Delia  Rocca  did  not  take  his  chair,  but  sank  into  the  seat  behind  her,  while 
his  hand  closed  on  hers. 

11  Will  you  not  even  look  at  me?"  he  murmured. 

She  drew  her  hand  away,  and  put  her  mask  on,  slipping  its  elastic  round 
her  delicate  ears. 

"How  the  crowd  yells!"  she  said,  impatiently.  "Will  the  archduchess 
stay  there  long,  do  you  think  ?" 
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With  gentlest  audacity  and  softest  skill  he  had  slipped  off  the  mask  and 
had  laid  it  behind  him  before  she  had  realized  what  he  was  doing.  His  hand 
had  touched  her  as  lightly  as  though  a  feather  brushed  a  rose. 

She  rose  in  amazed  anger  and  turned  on  him  coldly. 

"  M.  della  Rocca  !  how  dare  you  presume  so  far  ?  Give  me  my  mask  at 
once " 

"  No,"  he  said,  softly,  and  he  took  hold  of  her  hands  and  drew  her  t<>\\ 
the  back  of  the  box,  where  no  eyes  could  reach  them,  and  knelt  down  before 
her  as  she  sat  there  in  the  dusky  shadow  of  the  dark-red  draperies. 

"Oh,  my  love — my  love  !  "  he  murmured;  that  was  all;  but  his  arms  stole 
about  her,  and  his  head  drooped  till  his  forehead  rested  on  her  knees. 

For  the  moment  she  did  not  repulse  him;  she  did  not  stir  nor  speak;  she 
yielded  herself  to  the  embrace,  mute  and  very  pale,  and  moved  to  a  strange 
tumult  of  emotion,  whether  of  anger  or  of  gladness  she  scarcely  knew. 

He  lifted  his  head,  and  his  eyes  looked  into  hers  till  her  own  could  look 
no  longer. 

"You  love  me?"  he  whispered  to  her,  whilst  his  arms  still  held  her 
imprisoned. 

She  was  silent;  under  the  purple  knot  of  velvet  at  her  breast,  he  saw  her 
heart  heave,  her  breath  come  and  go;  a  hot  color  flushed  over  all  her  face, 
then  faded,  and  left  her  again  pale  as  marble. 

"  It  were  of  no  use  if — if  I  did,"  she  muttered.  "  You  forget  yourself. 
Leave  me." 

But  he  knelt  there,  looking  at  her  till  the  look  seemed  to  burn  her  like 
flame;  yet  she  did  not  rise, — she,  the  very  hem  of  whose  garment  no  man 
before  him  had  ever  dared  to  touch. 

"You  love  me  !"  he  murmured,  and  said  the  same  thing  again  and  again 
and  again,  in  all  the  various  eloquence  of  passion.  She  trembled  a  little 
under  his  close  caress;  the  dusky  red  of  the  box  whirled  around  her;  the 
shouting  of  the  multitude  below  beat  like  the  sound  of  a  distant  sea  on  her  ears. 

As  he  kneeled  at  her  feet  she  touched  his  forehead  one  moment  with  her 
hand  in  a  gesture  of  involuntary  tenderness. 

"  It  is  of  no  use,"  she  said,  faintly,  again.  "  You  do  not  understand;  you 
do  not  know." 

"  Yes,  I  do  know,"  he  answered  her. 

"  You  know  !  " 

"Yes:  your  brother  told  me." 

"And  yet?" 

"  Since  we  love  one  another,  is  not  that  enough  ?  " 

She  breathed  like  a  person  suffocated;  she  loosened  herself  from  his  arms, 
and  drew  away  from  him,  and  rose. 
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"  It  makes  no  change  in  you,  then  !  "  she  said,  wonderingly,  and  looked  at 
him  through  a  blinding  mist,  and  felt  sick  and  weary  and  bewildered,  as  she 
had  never  thought  it  possible  to  feel. 

"  Change  in  me  ?  What  change  ?  save  that  I  am  freer  to  seek  you, — that 
is  all.  Oh,  my  empress,  my  angel.! — is  not  love-  enough?  Has  your  life 
without  love  contented  you  so  well  that  you  fear  to  face  love  alone  ? " 

He  still  knelt  at  her  feet,  and  kissed  her  hands  and  her  dress,  as  he  spoke; 
he  looked  upward  at  the  pale  beauty  of  her  face. 

She  shivered  a  little,  as  with  cold. 

"  That  is  folly,"  she  muttered.  "  You  must  know  it  is  of  no  use.  I  could 
not  live — poor." 

The  word  stung  him:  he  rose  to  his  feet;  he  was  silent.  After  all,  what 
had  he  to  offer  her?  he  loved  her:  that  was  all. 

She  loosened  the  chain  about  her  throat,  and  looked  away  beyond  him  at 
the  lights  of  the  theatre.  With  an  effort  she  recovered  her  old  indifferent  cold 
manner. 

"You  have  forgotten  yourself:  it  is  all  folly:  you  must  know  that:  you 
surprised  me  into — weakness — for  a  moment.  But  it  is  over  now.  Give  me 
my  mask,  and  take  me  to  the  carriage." 

«  No  !  " -He  leaned  against  the  door,  and  looked  down  on  her:  all  the 

rapture  of  expectancy  and  of  triumph  had  faded  from  his  face;  the  pallor  and 
suffering  of  a  great  passion  were  on  it;  he  had  known  that  she  loved  the  things 
of  the  world,  but  he  had  believed  that  she  loved  him  more. 

He  was  undeceived.  He  looked  at  this  beautiful  woman,  with  the  gold 
chain  loosed  about  her  throat,  and  the  white  brocaded  lilies  gleaming  in  the 
gloom,  and  only  by  a  supreme  effort  did  he  subdue  the  bitterness  and  brutality 
which  lie  underneath  all  strong  passions. 

"One  moment !  "  he  said,  as  she  moved  to  reach  the  door.  "Can  you  say 
you  have  no  love  for  me  ? " 

Her  color  varied. 

"What  is  the  use  ?     Give  me  my  mask." 

"  Can  you  say  you  do  not  love  me  ?" 

She  hesitated;  she  wished  to  lie,  and  could  not. 

"  I  did  not  say  that,"  she  murmured.     "  Perhaps  if  things  were  different— 
But  as  it  is — it  is  no  use." 

The  half-confession  sufficed:  it  loosened  his  lips  to  passionate  appeal;  with 
all  the  eloquence  natural  to  him  and  to  his  language,  he  poured  out  on  her  all 
the  supplication,  all  the  entreaty,  all  the  persuasion,  that  he  was  master  of;  he 
lavished  every  amorous  endearment  that  his  language  held;  he  painted  tin-  joys 
of  great  and  mutual  love  with  a  fervor  and  a  force  that  shook  her  like  a  whirl- 
wind; he  upbraided  her  with  her  caprices,  with  her  coldness,  with  her  selfishness, 
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till  the  words  cut  her  like  sharp  stripes;  he  besought  her  by  the  love  with  which 
he  loved  her,  till  the  voluptuous  sweetness  of  it  stole  over  all  her  senses,  and 
held  her  silent  and  enthralled. 

He  knelt  at  her  feet,  and  held  her  hands  in  his. 

"  Does  your  life  content  you  ? "  he  said  at  the  last.  "  Can  greatness  of  any 
sort  content  a  woman  without  love?  Can  any  eminence,  or  power,  or  posses- 
sion make  her  happiness  without  love  ?  Say  that  I  am  jxjor, — that  coming 
to  me  you  would  come  to  what  in  your  sight  were  poverty:  is  wealth  so  great 
a  thing  measured  against  the  measureless  strength  of  passion  ?  Are  not  tin- 
real  joys  of  our  lives  things  unpurchasable  ?  Oh,  my  love,  my  love  !  If  you 
had  no  preference  for  me,  I  were  the  vainest  fool  to  urge  you;  but,  as  it  is, 
he  world  that  tires  you,  the  society  that  wearies  you,  the  men  and  women 
who  fatigue  you,  the  adulation  that  nauseates  you,  the  expenditure  that  after 
all  is  but  a  vulgarity  in  your  sight,  the  acquisition  that  has  lost  its  charm  for 
you  with  long  habit,  like  the  toys  of  a  child, — are  all  those  things  so  supreme 
with  you  that  you  can  send  me  from  you  for  their  sake  ?  Is  not  one  hour  of 
mutual  love  worth  all  the  world  can  give  ?  " 

His  arms  held  her  close,  he  drew  her  down  to  him  nearer  and  nearer  till 
his  head  rested  on  her  breast  and  he  felt  the  tumultuous  throbbing  of  her 
heart.  For  one  moment  of  scarce  conscious  weakness  she  did  not  resist  or 
repulse  him,  but  surrendered  herself  to  the  spell  of  his  power.  He  moved  her 
as  no  mortal  creature  had  ever  had  strength  to  do;  a  whole  world  unknown 
opened  to  her  with  his  touch  and  his  gaze;  she  loved  him.  For  one  moment 
she  forgot  all  else. 

But  all  the  while,  even  in  the  temporary  oblivion  to  which  she  had  yielded, 
she  never  dreamed  of  granting  what  he  prayed. 

The  serenity  and  pride  in  her  were  shaken  to  their  roots;  she  was  humbled 
in  her  own  sight;  she  was  ashamed  of  the  momentary  delirium  to  which  she 
had  abandoned  herself;  she  strove  in  vain  to  regain  composure  and  indifference: 
come  what  would,  he  was  near  to  her  as  no  other  man  had  ever  been. 

She  drew  her  domino  about  her  with  a  shudder,  though  the  blood  ccr 
like  fever  in  her  veins. 

"You  must  hate  me, — or  forget  me,"  she  murmured,  as  she  tried  to  take 
her  mask  from  his  hand.     "  You  know  it  is  no  use.     I  could  not  live- 
Perhaps  you  are  right;  all  those  things  are  habits,  follies,  egotisms, — oh,  perhaps. 
But,  such  as  they  are, — such  as  I  am, — I  could  never  live  without  them." 

He  stood  erect,  and  his  face  grew  cold. 

"  That  is  your  last  word,  madame  ?  " 

"  Yt  -.  What  else  should  I  say  ?  No  other  " — her  voice  faltered  a  moment, 
and  grew  very  weak, — "  no  other  man  will  ever  be  anything  to  me,  if  that  con- 
tent you.  But  more  is  impossible." 
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He  bowed  low  in  silence,  and  gave  her  up  her  mask. 

She  felt  afraid  to  look  up  at  his  face. 

The  door  opened  on  them  noisily;  the  archduchess  and  Madame  Milawere 
returning  to  refresh  themselves  with  their  supper  ere  descending  again  to  fresh 
diversions.  Behind  them  came  the  Due  de  St.  Louis  and  all  the  men  of  their 
party,  and  their  servants  with  the  trestles  for  the  setting  of  the  table  in  their  box. 

They  were  fuller  than  ever  of  laughter,  mirth,  high  spirits,  and  riotous  good 
humor;  their  white  teeth  shone  under  the  lace  of  their  loups,  and  their  eyes 
sparkled  through  the  slits.  They  had  frightened  some  people,  and  teased  more, 
and  had  been  mistaken  for  two  low  actresses  and  jested  with  accordingly,  and 
were  as  much  flattered  as  the  actresses  would  have  been  had  they  been  taken 
for  princesses. 

The  Lady  Hilda  prayed  of  the  archduchess's  goodness  to  be  excused  from 
awaiting  the  supper;  she  had  been  ill  all  day,  and  her  headache  was  very  severe. 

The  archduchess  was  in  too  high  spirits  to  listen  very  much,  or  to  care  who 
went  or  who  stayed. 

"  Take  me  to  the  carriage,  Due,"  said  Lady  Hilda,  putting  her  hand  on  the 
arm  of  M.  de  St.  Louis. 

Delia  Rocca  held  the  door  open  for  her.  He  bowed  very  low,  once  more, 
as  she  passed  him. 


CHAPTER   XI. 

THE  next  day  was  Ash  Wednesday. 

Madame  Mila  awoke  too  late  for  mass,  and  with  a  feverish  throbbing  in  her 
temples.  She  and  the  archduchess  had  only  left  the  Veglione  as  the  morning 
sun  came  up  bright  and  tranquil  over  the  shining  waters  of  the  river  from 
behind  the  eastern  hills. 

Madame  Mila  yawned  and  yawned  again  a  score  of  times,  drank  a  little 
green  tea  to  waken  herself,  thought  how  horrid  Lent  was,  and  ran  over  in  her 
mind  how  much  she  would  confess  at  confession. 

She  determined  to  repent  her  sins  very  penitently.  She  would  only  go  to 
musical  parties,  she  would  wear  no  low  bodices,  she  would  eat  fish  twice  a  week, 
— the  red  mullets  were  really  very  nice, — and  she  would  go  for  all  Holy 
Week  en  retraite:  if  she  did  all  that,  the  most  severe  monitor  could  not  require 
her  to  give  up  Maurice. 

Poor  Maurice  !  she  smiled  to  herself,  in  the  middle  of  a  yawn;  how  devoted 
he  was  ! — he  only  lived  on  her  breath,  and  if  she  dismissed  him  would  kill 
himself  with  absinthe.  She  really  believed  it.  She  did  not  dream  that  Maurice, 
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submissive  slave  though  he  was,  had  his  consolations  for  slavery,  and  was  at 
that  moment  looking  into  the  eyes  of  the  prettiest  artist's  model  in  Floralia. 

It  was  the  Day  of  Ashes,  as  all  the  bells  of  the  city  had  tolled  out  far  and 
wide;  and  Madame  Mila,  over  her  green  tea,  really  felt  penitent.  For  the  post 
had  brought  her  three  terribly  thick  letters,  and  the  letters  were  bills;  and  the 
sum  total  that  was  wanted  immediately  was  some  sixty  thousand  francs;  and 
how  could  a  poor  dear  little  woman  who  had  spent  all  her  money  send  that,  or 
a  tenth  of  it?  and  Spiridion  wouldn't, — he  had  too  many  bills  of  Blanche 
Souris'  to  pay;  and  poor  Maurice  couldn't, — he  invariably  lost  at  play  much 
more  than  he  possessed,  after  the  manner  of  his  generation. 

Madame  Mila  really  cried  about  it,  and  felt  ready  to  promise  any  amount 
of  repentance  if  she  could  get  those  sixty  thousand  francs  this  Lent. 

"  And  to  think  of  me  running  myself  off  my  feet  in  that  muslin  apron 
collecting  for  the  poor  !  "  she  thought,  with  a  sense  that  heaven  behaved  very 
ill  to  her  in  return  for  her  charities.  "  I  suppose  I  must  ask  Hilda,"  she- 
reflected:  "she  always  does  give  when  you  ask  her, — if  that  man  don't  prevent 
her  now." 

For  the  champagne  and  the  mask  and  the  great  joyousness  of  her  soul  had 
prevented  Madame  Mila  from  observing  any  difference  between  her  cousin 
and  Delia  Rocca,  and,  as  he  had  left  the  box  immediately  after  her  cousin,  she 
had  supposed  that  they  had  gone  away  together:  why  shouldn't  they? 

"I  must  ask  Hilda  to  lend  it  me,"  she  said  to  herself. 

To  say  "  lend  "  was  agreeable  to  her  feelings, — not,  of  course,  that  tin-re 
was  any  serious  necessity  to  repay  between  such  near  relatives;  and  she  sent 
her  maid  across  the  corridor  to  inquire  when  she  could  come  into  her  cousin's 
room. 

The  maid  returned  with  a  little  unsealed  note  which  the  Lady  Hilda  had 
desired  should  be  given  to  Madame  Mila  when  she  should  awake.  The  note 
only  said,  "  I  am  gone  to  Rome  for  some  weeks,  dear:  write  to  me  at  the  lies 
Britanniquea  if  you  want  anything." 

"(iood  gracious  !  what  can  have  happened  ?"  said  Madame  Mila,  in  utter 
amaze.  "  They  must  have  quarrelled  last  night."  And  she  proceeded  to  cross- 
examine  all  the  hotel  people. 

Lady  Hilda  had  left  by  the  morning  train,  and  had  not  taken  her  carriage- 
-  with  her,  only  the  riding-horses,  and  had  kept  on  her  rooms  at  the 
Mu rat:  that  was  all  they  knew. 

"She  is  very  uncertain  and  uncomfortable  to  have  to  do  with,"  thought 
Madame  Mila,  in  vague  irritation.  '•  Anybody  else  would  have  asked  me  to  go 
with  her." 

A  sudden  idea  occurred  to  her,  and  she  sent  her  maid  to  find  out  if  the 
.i  della  Rocca  were  in  Floralia. 
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At  his  palace  they  said  that  he  was. 

"  Dear  me  !  perhaps  he'll  go  after  her,"  thought  Madame  Mila.  "  But  I 
don't  know  why  she's  so  secret  about  it,  and  takes  such  precautions.  Nobody'd 
cut  her  for  anything  she  might  do  so  long  as  she's  all  that  money;  and  so  long 
as  she  don't  marry  she  can't  lose  it." 

Madame  Mila  didn't  understand  it  at  all.  Her  experience  in  the  world 
assured  her  that  her  cousin  might  have  Delia  Rocca,  or  anybody  else,  con- 
stantly beside  her  whenever  she  liked,  and  nobody  would  say  anything, — so 
long  as  she  had  all  that  money.  • 

She  felt  that  she  was  badly  treated,  that  there  was  something  not  confided 
to  her,  and  also  she  certainly  ought  to  have  been  asked  to  go  to  Rome  at  her 
cousin's  expense.  She  was  sulky  and  irritated. 

"  Hilda  is  so  queer  and  so  selfish,"  she  said  to  herself,  and  began  a  letter 
to  the  lies  Britanniques  with  many  tender  endearments  and  much  pathos,  and 
the  most  gracefully-worded  appeal  possible  for  the  loan  of  the  sixty  thousand 
francs. 

She  would  have  gone  to  Rome  herself,  being  well  aware  that  written 
demands  are  much  more  easily  repulsed  than  spoken  ones.  But  she  had  no 
money  at  all.  She  had  lost  a  quarter's  income  at  play  since  she  had  been  in 
the  town,  and  she  could  not  pay  the  hotel-people  till  her  husband  should  send 
her  more  money,  and  he  was  hunting  bears  on  the  Pic  du  Midi  with  Blanche 
Souris,  established  at  Pau,  and  when  that  creature  was  with  him  he  was  always 
very  tardy  in  answering  letters  for  money,  bears  or  no  bears,  and  of  course  he 
would  make  the  bears  his  excuse  now. 

Fairly  overwhelmed,  poor  little  Madame  Mila  had  a  long  fit  of  hysterics, 
and  her  maids  had  to  send  in  great  haste  for  ether  and  the  Vicomte  des 
Ciommeux. 

She  rallied  by  dinner-time  enough  to  eat  two  dozen  oysters,  some  lobster 
croquettes,  and  some  prawn  soup,  with  a  nice  little  bottle  of  Veuve  Cliquot's 
sweetest  wine;  but  still  things  were  very  dreadful,  and  on  the  whole  she  was  in 
the  proper  frame  of  mind  for  the  Day  of  Ashes,  and  in  the  confessional  next 
morning  sobbed  so  much  that  her  confessor  was  really  touched,  and  was  not 
too  severe  with  her  about  her  Maurice. 


CHAPTER   XII. 

IN  three  weeks'  time  Lady  Hilda  returned  from  Rome. 

She  had  been  affectionately  received  by  the  Holy  Father;  she  had  been  the 
idol  of  the  nobles  of  the  Black;  she  had  bought  a  quantity  of  pictures  and 
marbles,  and  bronzes,  and  Castelani  jewelry;  she  had  gone  to  early  mass  every 
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day,  and  ridden  hard  every  day;  she  had  thought  Totila  would  have  been 
more  bearable  than  Signer  Roso,  and  she  had  shuddered  at  the  scraped 
walls  of  the  Colosseum  and  the  crimson  bedaubings  of  the  Palace  of  the 
Caesars. 

She  returned  contemptuous,  disgusted,  tired  of  the  age  she  lived  in,  and 
regretful  that  she  had  not  spared  herself  the  sight  of  so  much  desecration.  She 
conceived  that  Genseric  or  the  Constable  de  Bourbon  must  have  been  much 
less  painful  than  a  syndicate  and  an  army  of  bricklayers.  She  refused  to  go  out 
anywhere,  on  the  score  of  its  being  Lent,  and  she  meditated  going  to  London 
for  the  season  to  that  very  big  house  in  Eaton  Square,  which  she  honored  for 
'about  three  months  in  as  many  years.  She  hated  London,  and  its  society  was 
a  mob,  and  its  atmosphere  was  thickened  soda-water,  and  no  other  place  had 
such  horrible  endless  dinner-parties.  Still,  she  was  going.  When  ? — oh,  to- 
morrow or  next  week. 

But  to-morrow  became  yesterday,  and  next  week  became  last  week,  and 
her  black-and-white  liveries  were  still  airing  themselves  on  the  steps  of  the 
Murat,  and  her  black  horses  still  were  trotting  to  and  fro  the  stones  of  Floralia, 
bearing  little  Madame  Mila  hither  and  thither. 

Their  own  mistress  stirred  out  but  little;  it  was  damp  weather,  and  she 
coughed,  and  she  shut  herself  up  \fith  millions  of  hyacinths  and  narcissi,  and 
painted  a  St.  Ursula  on  wood  for  her  chapel  in  Paris. 

She  painted  well,  but  the  St.  Ursula  progressed  but  slowly. 

When  she  was  alone  she  would  let  her  palette  fall  to  her  side,  and  sit  think- 
ing; and  the  bells  would  ring  across  the  waters  till  she  hated  them. 

What  was  the  use  of  painting  a  St.  Ursula  ?  St.  Ursula  did  not  want  to  be 
painted;  and  all  art  was  nothing  but  repetition:  nobody  had  found  out  anything 
in  color  really,  since  Giotto,  though  to  be  sure  he  could  not  paint  transparen- 
cies or  reflections.  And  she  would  leave  her  St.  Ursula  impatiently,  and  read 

.alcaselle  and  Zugler  and  Winckelmann  and  Rumohr  and  Passavant,  and 
when  she  did  go  out  would  go  to  some  little  remote  unvisited  chapel  and  sit 
for  hours  before  some  dim  disputed  fresco. 

She  would  be  in  London  next  week,  in  its  blaze  of  gas,  jewels,  luxury,  and 
political  discussion.     She  said  that  she  liked  these  calm,  dusky,  silent  pla< 
alone  with  St,  Louis  and  St.  Giles  and  St.  Jerome. 

Madame  Mila  puzzled  over  her  conduct  in  vain.  She  did  not  dare  to  ask 
anything,  because  there  were  those  sixty  thousand  francs,  and  her  cousin  had 
helped  her  about  them,  and  you  cannot  say  very  intrusive  or  impertinent 
things  to  a  person  who  is  lending  you  money;  but  it  was  very  odd,  thought 
Madame  Mila  incessantly,  because  she  evidently  was  unhappy  about  the  man. 
and  wanted  him,  and  yet  must  have  sent  him  away.  Of  course  she  couldn't 
have  married  him;  but  still  there  were  ways  of  managing  everything;  and  in 
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Hilda's  position  she  really  could  do  as  she  liked,  and  nobody  ever  would  even 
have  said  a  word. 

"  She  must  have  refused  him,"  the  Due  de  St.  Louis  said  to  her  more  than 
once,  harassed  by  chagrin  at  the  failure  of  his  project,  and  by  a  curiosity  which 
his  good  breeding  forbade  him  to  seek  to  satisfy  at  the  fountain-head. 

"  Oh,  I  daresay  she  did,"  said  Madame  Mila.  "  Of  course  she  did.  But, 
if  she  cares  for  him,  why  should  she  send  him  away  ? — il  y  a  des  moyens  pour 
tout." 

Of  course  she  would  not  have  married  him;  that  Madame  Mila  knew;  but 
Society  would  have  made  no  objection  to  his  being  about  her  always  like  her 
courier  and  her  pug  and  the  rest  of  her  following,  and  if  Society  doesn't  object 
to  a  thing,  why  on  earth  should  you  not  do  it  ? 

II  ne  faut  pas  etre  plus  roayliste  que  le  roi:  there  cannot  be  the  slightest 
necessity  to  be  more  scrupulous  than  the  people  that  are  round  you;  indeed,  to 
attempt  to  be  more  so  is  to  be  disagreeable  and  tacitly  impertinent  to  others. 

There  is  a  certain  latitude,  which,  taken,  makes  you  look  much  more 
amiable.  Madame  Mila  was  kissed  on  both  cheeks  really  with  sincerity  by 
many  ladies  in  many  cities,  merely  because  her  nice  management  of  her  Maurice 
made  their  Maurices  easier  for  them,  and  their  pleasant  consciousness  of  her 
frailty  was  the  one  touch  which  made  them»all  akin.  Polyandry  made  easy  is 
a  great  charm  in  Society;  there  is  no  horrid  scandal  for  any  one,  and  no  fuss 
at  all.  Monsieur  is  content  and  Madame  enjoys  herself,  everybody  goes 
everywhere,  and  everything  is  as  it  should  be. 

"  If  that  old  man  had  lived,  Hilda  would  have  been  glad  to  be  like  every 
one  else,"  Madame  Mila  thought,  with  much  impatience.  "  Of  course,  because 
she  is  quite  free,  she  don't  care  a  bit  to  use  her  freedom." 

Madame  Mila  herself  felt  that  although  her  passion  for  Maurice  was  the 
fifty-sixth  passion  of  her  soul,  and  the  most  ardent  of  all  her  existence,  even 
Maurice  himself  would  have  lost  some  of  his  attraction  if  he  had  lost  the 
pleasant  savor  of  incorrectness  that  attached  to  him,  and  if  she  had  not 
had  to  take  all  those  precautions  about  his  going  to  another  hotel,  etc.,  etc., 
which  enabled  her  to  hold  her  place  in  courts  and  embassies  and  made  her 
friends  all  able  to  say  with  clear  consciences,  "  Nothing  in  it,  oh,  dear  !  nothing 
in  it  whatever  !  "  Not  that  she  cared  about  any  one  believing  that;  she  did 
not  even  wish  anybody  to  believe  it;  she  only  wanted  it  said, — that  was  all; 
because,  whilst  it  can  be  said  a  woman  "goes  everywhere"  still,  and  though 
Helo'ise  or  Francesca  may  be  willing  to  "  lose  the  world  for  love,"  the  Femme 
Galante  has  no  notion  of  doing  anything  of  the  sort. 

"  They  are  brouilles,  that  is  certain,"  Madame  Mila  responded  to  the  con- 
jectures of  M.  de  St.  Louis.  "  Oh,  yes, — certain  !  He  was  here  when  Hilda 
came  back,  and  we  passed  him  one  day  in  the  street,  and  he  took  off  his  hat 
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and  bowed,  and  looked  very  cold  and  pale  and  went  onwards.  Now,  you  know, 
he  is  gone  to  the  Marshes,  and  after  that,  they  say,  he  is  going  into  Sicily 
to  see  after  that  brigand  Pibro.  It  is  not  like  an  Italian  to  be  so  soon  repulsed." 

"  It  is  very  like  an  Italian  to  be  too  proud  to  ask  twice,"  said  the  Due,  and 
added,  with  a  little  smile,  "  He  never  said  anything  to  me.  Only  once  lately 
he  said  that  he  was  sure  that  Miladi  would  be  a  very  different  creature  if  she 
had  home  interests  and  children  !  " 

"Hood  gracious  !"  said  Madame  Mila,  "she  was  quite  right  to  have  noth- 
ing to  do  with  him  if  he  have  that  kind  of  ideas.  How  little  he  knows  her, 
too  !  Hilda  is  quite  unnatural  about  children, — quite  horrid;  she  never  speaks 
to  them;  and  when  she  saw  my  dear  little  Lili  dressed  as  Madame  1'Archiduc 
for  the  babies'  fancy  ball  at  the  Elysee,  what  do  you  think  she  said  ?  She  told 
me  that  I  polluted  the  child's  brain  before  it  could  distinguish  right  from  wrong, 
and  that  a  mixture  of  Judic  and  Fashion  at  five  years  old  was  disgusting.  And 
Lili  looked  lovely  ! — she  was  so  prettily  rouged,  and  Maurice  had  given  her  a 
necklace  of  pink  pearls.  Hut  Hilda  has  no  human  feeling  at  all." 

"Delia  Rocca  did  not  think  so,"  said  the  Due. 

"  Delia  Rocca  was  in  love,"  said  Madame  Mila,  scornfully,  "with  the  beaux 
yeaux  de  sa  cassette  too,  as  well.  They  may  only  have  quarrelled,  you  know. 
Hilda  is  very  disagreeable  and  difficult.  By  the  way,  Deutschland  went  after 
her  to  Rome,  and  proposed  to  her  again." 

"  Indeed  !  and  she  refused  him  again  ?  " 

"Oh,  yes.  She  refuses  them  all.  I  did  fancy  she  was  touched  by  Delia 
Rocca,  but,  you  see,  it  came  to  nothing;  she  is  as  cold  as  a  crystal.  She  likes 
to  know  that  heaps  of  men  are  wretched  about  her,  and  she  likes  to  study  those 
dingy  old  paintings,  and  that  is  all  she  does  like,  or  ever  will  like.  She  will  be 
very  unhappy  as  she  grows  older,  and  I  daresay  she  will  be  quite  capable  of 
leaving  all  her  money  away  from  her  family  to  build  a  cathedral  or  found  a 
School  of  Art." 

And  Madame  Mila,  impatient,  nodded  to  the  Due,  and  dashed  away  in  the 
victoria  behind  the  white-and-black  liveries.  She  was  managing  to  enjoy  her 
Lent  after  all;  her  mind  being  at  rest  about  those  sixty  thousand  francs,  there 
was  no  occasion  to  be  so  very  rigid;  low  bodices  she  did  not  wear,  because  she 
was  a  woman  of  her  word;  but  then  she  had  half  a  hundred  divine  confections, 
cut  square,  or  adorned  with  ruffs,  or  open  en  cceur,  with  loveliest  lace  and 
big  bouquets  of  roses,  to  make  that  form  of  renunciation  simpler;  there  was 
plenty  going  on,  and  little  "  sauteries,"  which  nobody  would  call  balls,  and 
pleasant  gatherings,  quite  harmless,  because  only  summoned  for  "music," 
and  altogether,  what  with  the  oasts  of  Careme,  and  the  prolongation  of  the 
Carnival  in  Russian  "houses,  life  was  very  endurable;  and  there  were  Neapolitan 
oysters  to  fast  upon  comfortably.  Heaven  tempers  the  wind  to  the  shorn 
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lamb;  and  it  would  be  hard  if  society  did  not  soften  penitence  to  the  Femme 
Galante. 

The  Lady  Hilda  did  keep  her  Lent,  and  kept  it  strictly,  and  was  never  seen 
at  the  sauteries,  and  rarely  at  the  musical  parties.  But  then  every  one  knew 
that  she  was  devote  (when  she  was  not  slightly  Voltairean),  and  it  could  not  be 
expected  that  a  woman  going  to  reign  in  the  vast  world  of  London  would  put 
herself  out  to  be  amiable  in  Floral ia.  Yet,  had  they  only  known  it,  she  loved 
Floralia  in  her  own  heart,  as  she  had  never  loved  any  other  place  upon  earth. 
The  beautiful  small  city  set  along  its  shining  waters,  with  all  the  grace  of  its 
classic  descent,  its  repose  of  contemplative  art,  its  sanctity  of  imperishable 
greatness,  had  a  hold  upon  her  that  no  other  spot  under  the  sun  could  ever 
gain.  If  she  thought  others  unworthy  of  it,  she  thought  herself  no  less 
unworthy.  It  seemed  to  her  that  to  be  worthy  to  dwell  in  it,  one  needed  to 
be  wise  and  pure  and  half  divine,  even  as  St.  Ursula  herself. 

And  all  the  pride  in  her  was  shaken  to  the  roots:  she  was  full  of  a  restless, 
dissatisfied  humility;  there  were  times  when  she  hated  herself  and  was  weary 
of  herself  to  utter  impatience.  She  shut  herself  up  with  her  art  studies  and  the 
old  frescoes,  because  they  pained  her  less  than  any  other  thing.  She  was  pas- 
sionately unhappy:  though  to  other  people  she  only  seemed  a  trifle  more 
cynical  and  more  contemptuous  than  before, — no  more. 

The  easy  morality  with  which  her  cousin  would  have  solved  all  difficulty 
was  not  possible  to  her.  She  would  not  have  cheated  the  old  dead  man  from 
whom  her  riches  came,  by  evading  him  in  the  spirit  of  his  will  whilst  adhering 
to  the  letter.  Unless  she  gave  up  her  riches,  her  lover  could  be  nothing  to  her; 
and  the  thought  of  giving  them  up  never  even  occurred  to  her  as  possible.  She 
did  not  know  it,  because  she  was  so  very  tired  of  so  many  things;  but  the  great 
world  she  had  always  lived  in  was  very  necessary  to  her,  and  had  absolute 
dominion  over  her;  it  became  tiresome,  as  the  trammels  of  empire  do  to  a 
monarch;  but  to  lay  down  her  sceptre  would  have  been  an  abdication,  and  an 
abnegation  impossible  to  her.  And  she  despised  herself  because  they  were 
impossible;  despised  herself  because  to  his  generosity  she  had  only  responded 
with  what  at  best  was  but  a  vulgar  egotism;  despised  herself  because  she  had 
been  so  weak  that  she  had  permitted  his  familiarities  and  his  caresses  unre- 
buked;  despised  herself  for  everything  with  that  self-scorn  of  a  proud  woman, 
which  is  far  more  intense  and  bitter  than  any  scorn  that  she  has  ever  dealt  out 
upon  others. 

She  had  lived  all  her  life  on  a  height  of  unconscious,  but  no  less  absorbing, 
self-admiration.  She  had  looked  down  on  all  the  aims  and  objects  and  attain- 
ments and  possessions  of  all  other  persons  with  a  bland  and  superb  vanity;  she 
had  been  accustomed  to  regard  herself  as  perfect,  as  others  all  united  to  tell  her 
that  she  was;  and  her  immunity  from  mean  frailties  and  puerile  emotions  had 
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given  her  a  belief  that  she  was  lifted  high  above  the  passions  and  the  follies 
of  humankind;  now,  all  of  a  sudden,  she  had  dropped  to  the  lowest  depths  of 
weakness  and  of  selfishness;  passion  had  touched  her,  yet  had  left  her  without 
its  courage. 

In  those  long,  lonely,  studious  days  in  Lent,  studying  her  religious  art  with 
wandering  thoughts,  she  grew  to  hate  herself;  yet  to  resign  her  empire  for 
another's  sake  never  even  distantly  appeared  to  her  as  possible. 

One  day,  in  a  little  private  chapel,  where  there  were  some  fine  dim  workes 
en  tempera,  only  to  be  seen  by  earliest  morning  light,  she  was  startled  by 
seeing  him  near  her.  He  was  coming  from  the  sacristy  on  business  of  the 
church.  He  looked  at  her  quickly,  and  would  have  passed  on  with  a  silent 
salutation,  but  she  approached  him  on  an  impulse  which  a  moment  later  she 
regretted. 

"Need  you  avoid  me?"  she  said,  hurriedly.  "Surely — I  go  from  here  so 
soon — we  might  still  be  friends  ?  People  would  talk  less " 

He  looked  down  on  her  with  a  cold  severity  which  chilled  her  like  the 
passing  of  an  icy  wind. 

"Madame,"  he  answered  her,  with  a  fleeting  smile,  "your  Northern  h>. 
perhaps,  may  have  been  content  to  accept  such  a  position:  I  am,  I   confess, 
thankless.     I  thought  you  too  proud  to  heed  what  'people  said';  but,  if  that 
trouble  you,  I  go  myself  to  Sicily  to-morrow." 

Then  he  bowed  very  low  once  more,  and,  with  his  salutation  to  the  altar, 
went  on  his  way  through  the  dusky  shadows  of  the  little  chapel  out  into  the 
morning  sunshine  of  the  street. 

Her  eyes  grew  blind  with  tears,  and  she  sank  down  before  a  wooden  bench 
upon  her  knees;  yet  could  not  pray  there,  for  the  bitterness  and  the  tumult  of 
her  heart. 

She  found  her  master  in  him. 

His  passionless,  unpardoning  gaze  sank  into  her  very  soul,  and  seemed  like 
a  ruthless  light  that  showed  her  all  the  wretchedness  of  pride  and  self-love  and 
vainest  ostentations,  which  she  had  harbored  there  and  set  up  as  her  gods. 

No  amorous  extolling,  no  feverish  pursuit,  of  her.  She  comprehended  that 
she  had  wronged  him,  and  that  he  would  not  forgive.  After  all, —  knowing 
what  she  knew,  knowing  that  she  could  never  and  would  never  marry  him,— 
she  had  had  no  right  to  deal  with  him  as  she  had  done.  She  had  allowed  him 
to  bask  in  the  sun  of  a  fool's  paradise,  anil  then  had  awakened  him  rudely  and 
had  sent  him  adrift.  She  had  been  ungenerous:  she  saw  it,  and  hated  her  own 
fault  with  the  repentance  of  a  generous  temper. 

She  had  gone  through  the  world  with  but  little  heed  for  the  pain  of  others; 
but  his  pain  smote  her  conscience.  After  all  he  had  a  title  to  upbraid  her  pas- 
sionately; that  he  refrained  from  doing  so  made  her  own  self-reproach  the 
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keener.  There  had  been  so  many  moments  when  with  justice  he  might  have 
felt  certain  that  she  loved  him;  and  how  could  he  guess  the  rest  ?  She  knew 
that  she  had  wronged  him;  and  she  was  humbled  in  her  own  sight;  she  had 
lost  her  own  self-respect,  and  her  own  motives  seemed  to  her  but  poor,  and 
almost  base,  ones. 

Nothing  had  ever  moved  her  so  intensely  as  that  silent  condemnation,  as 
that  contemptuous  rejection  of  her  poor  half-hearted  overture  of  peace. 

He  would  be  all,  or  nothing. 

When  she  left  the  chapel  she  loved  him  as  she  had  never  done  before;  yet  it 
never  occurred  to  her  to  abandon  her  riches  for  his  sake.  The  habits  and  the 
ways  of  the  world  were  too  close  about  her;  its  artificial  needs  and  imperious 
demands  were  too  much  her  second  nature;  its  admiration  was  too  necessary 
to  her,  and  her  custom  of  deference  to  its  conventional  laws  too  much  an  instinct; 
she  had  been  too  long  accustomed  to  regard  the  impulses  of  the  heart  as  insane 
follies,  and  poverty  of  life  as  pain  and  madness. 

The  same  evening  he  did  leave  the  town  for  Sicily,  where  he  had  lands 
which,  though  beautiful,  were  utterly  unproductive,  and  constantly  harried  by 
the  system  of  brigandage,  which  paralyzed  the  district. 

"  Paolo  will  get  shot  most  likely.  He  has  declared  that  he  will  not  return 
without  having  captured  Pibro,"  said  an  Italian  in  her  hearing,  at  a  musical 
gathering,  dedicated  to  the  music  of  Pergolese. 

Pibro  was  a  notorious  Sicilian  robber.  The  sweet  chords  sounded  very 
harsh  and  jangled  in  her  ears;  she  left  early,  and  went  home  and  took  a  heavy 
dose  of  chloral,  which  only  gave  her  dark  and  dreary  dreams. 

"  What  miserable  creatures  we  are  !  "  she  thought,  wearily.  "  We  cannot 
even  sleep  naturally:  poor  people  can  sleep;  they  lie  on  hard  benches,  and 
dream  with  smiles  on  their  faces." 

She  got  up,  and  looked  out  at  the  moonlight  on  the  river,  and  walked  to 
and  fro  in  her  chamber,  with  the  great  braids  of  her  hair  flying  over  her 
shoulders,— a  lofty,  slender,  white  figure  in  the  pale  gleam  of  the  lamp-rays. 

A  passionate,  feverish,  disordered  pain  consumed  her.  It  terrified  her. 
Would  it  be  thus  weeks,  months,  years, — all  her  life  ? 

"  Perhaps  it  is  the  chloral  that  unnerves  one,"  she  thought.  "  I  will  not 
take  it  any  more." 

"  Only  fancy,  ma  chere,"  said  Madame  Mila  to  her  next  morning,  with  the 
pretty  cat-like  cruelty  of  the  Mila  species,  "  only  fancy, — that  poor  dear  Delia 
Rocca  is  gone  to  his  death  in  Sicily!  So  they  say.  There  is  a  horrid  brigand 
who  has  been  swinging  some  of  his  farmers  there  to  trees,  and  burning  their 
cottages, — Delia  Rocca's  farmers,  you  know;  and  he  is  gone  to  see  about  it, 
and  to  capture  the  wretched  creature,  as  if  he  could  when  all  the  soldiers  and 
all  the  police  have  failed  !  He  will  be  quite  certain  to  be  shot.  Isn't  it  a 
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pity  ?  He  is  so  handsome,  and  if  he  would  marry  that  little  American  Spiffler 
girl  with  all  her  millions  he  might  be  very  happy.  That  little  Spiffler  is  really 
not  unpresentable, — rather  mignonne,  don't  you  think  ? — and  her  people  will 
give  the  largest  dot  ever  heard  of  in  Europe  if  they  can  get  one  of  the  very 
old  titles:  and  she  is  only  seventeen:  he  might  send  her  to  the  Sacre  Cceur  for 
a  year  or  two." 

"  If  he  be  gone  to  be  shot,  what  use  would  the  Spiffler  dot  be  ?  "  said  Lady 
Hilda,  with  the  coolest  calm,  as  on  a  subject  not  even  of  most  remote  hit 
and  she  went  on  glazing  a  corner  of  the  draperies  of  her  St.  Ursula  with  carmine. 

"The  Spiffler  marriage  was  proposed  to  him,"  continued  Madame  Mila, 
unheeding.  "  The  Featherleighs  undertook  it,  but  he  refused  point  blank, 
'/f-  tit-  me  remls  pas,'  was  all  he  said.  It  was  very  rude,  and  really  that  little 
Spiffler  might  be  made  something  of;  those  very  tiny  creatures  never  look 
vulgar,  and  are  so  easy  to  dress;  as  it  is,  I  daresay  Furstenberg  will  take  her; 
it  is  on  the  tapis,  and  Delia  Rocca  won't  come  back  alive,  I  suppose — isn't  it  a 
hare-brained  thing  to  do  ? — there  are  gendarmes  to  look  after  the  brigands,  but 
it  seems  he  has  some  fancy  because  they  were  his  own  people  that  suffered  - 
but  no  doubt  he  told  you  all  about  it,  as  you  and  he  are  such  friends  ?" 

"  He  merely  said  he  was  going  to  Sicily,"  said  the  Lady  Hilda,  languidly, 
still  glazing  her  St.  Ursula. 

Madame  Mila  eyed  her  curiously. 

"  You  look  very  pale,  dear;  I  think  you  paint  too  much,  and  read  too  much," 
she  said,  affectionately.  "  I  wish  you  had  tried  to  persuade  him  into  this 
Spiffler  affair;  it  would  be  just  the  marriage  for  him,  and  a  girl  of  seventeen 
may  be  drilled  into  anything,  especially  when  she  has  small  bones  and  little 
color  and  good  teeth;  if  Furstenberg  gets  her  he  will  soon  train  her  into  good 
form, — only  he  will  gamble  away  all  her  money,  let  them  tie  it  up  as  they  may; 
and  they  can't  tie  it  up  very  much  if  they  want  to  make  a  high  marriage. 
Good  men  won't  sacrifice  themselves  unless  they  get  some  control  of  the 
fortune.  They  wouldn't  have  tied  it  at  all  with  Delia  Rocca.  Wouldn't  the 
little  Spiffler  have  been  better  for  him  than  Sicily  ?  " 

"It  depends  upon  taste,"  said  the  Lady  Hilda,  changing  her  brushes. 

"Very  odd  taste,"  said  Madame  Mila.     "They  say  Pibro  always  cuts  the 
heads  off   the  men  he  takes,  and  sends  them   into  Palermo — the  head 
know — with  lemons  in  their  mouths,  like  boars.     Isn't  it  horrible?     And  Delia 
Rocca  intends  going  up  after  the  monster  in  his  very  fastnesses  upon  the 

mountains  !     Fancy  that  beautiful  head  of  his  ! Really,  dear,  you  do 

look  very  ill:  when  will  you  go  to  London  ?  " 

"  Oh,  some  time  next  week." 

She  went  to  the  window  and  opened  it;  the  room  swam  round  her,  the 
sounds  of  the  streets  grew  dull  upon  her  ears. 
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"  I  wish  you  wouldn't  go  till  after  the  races,"  said  Madame  Mila,  placidly. 
"  I  mean  to  stay.  The  place  is  really  very  nice,  though  one  does  see  the 
same  people  too  often.  Fancy  poor  Paolo  ending  like  John  the  Baptist, — the 
head  in  the  charger,  you  know.  I  wonder  you  let  him  go,  for  you  had  a  great 
deal  of  influence  over  him;  and,  say  what  you  like,  the  Spiffler  girl  would  have 
been  better.  How  can  you  keep  that  window  open,  with  the  tramontana 

blowing  ?— thanks  so  much  for  lending  me  the  horses Goodness  !  what 

is  the  matter  ? " 

Madame  Mila  paused,  frightened;  for  the  first  time  in  all  her  life,  Lady 
Hilda,  leaning  against  the  strong  north  wind,  had  lost  her  consciousness  and 
had  fainted. 

"How  very  strange  people  are!"  thought  Madame  Mila,  when  an  hour 
later  her  cousin  had  recovered  herself,  and  had  attributed  her  weakness  to  the 
chloral  at  night  and  the  scent  of  her  oil  paints.  "  If  she  cared  for  him  like 
'that,  why  didn't  she  keep  him  when  she  had  got  him? — she  might  have  hung 
him  to  her  skirt  like  her  chatelaine;  nobody  would  ever  have  said  anything.  I 
do  begin  to  think  that,  with  all  her  taste,  and  all  her  cleverness,  she  has  after 
all  not  so  very  much  savoir-faire." 

No  one  had  much  savoir-faire  to  Madame  Mila's  mind  who  did  not  manage 
always  to  enjoy  themselves  without  scruples  and  also  without  scenes. 

The  house  in  London  was  ordered  to  be  kept  ready  night  and  day,  but  no 
one  went  to  occupy  it.  M.  Camille  Odissot,  stimulated  by  dread  of  his 
patroness's  daily  arrival  in  Paris,  worked  marvels  of  celerity  upon  the  ball-room 
walls,  and  drew  with  most  exquisite  precision  bands  of  Greek  youths  and 
maidens  in  the  linked  mazes  of  the  dance,  but  none  went  to  admire  his  efforts 
and  execution.  No  fashionable  newspapers  announced  the  Lady  Hilda's  arrival 
in  either  city;  she  stayed  on  and  on  in  Floralia. 

"When  I  know  that  he  is  safe  out  of  Sicily  I  will  go,"  she  said  to  herself, 
and  let  the  piles  of  letters  and  invitation-cards  lie  and  accumulate  as  they 
would. 

She  ceased  to  paint,  and  left  the  St.  Ursula  unfinished;  he  had  sketched  it 
out  for  her  on  the  panel,  and  had  first  tinted  it  en  grisaille.  She  had  not  the 
courage  to  go  on  with  it;  she  changed  her  mode  of  life,  and  rode  or  drove  all 
the  day  long  in  the  sweet  fresh  spring  weather.  When  she  was  not  in  the  open 
air  she  felt  suffocated.  The  danger  which  he  ran  was  no  mere  exaggeration  of 
her  cousin's  malicious  inventiveness,  but  was  a  fact,  true  and  ghastly  enough; 
no  one  heard  of  or  from  him,  but  his  friends  said  that  it  was  the  most 
fatal  madness  that  had  led  him  to  risk  his  life  in  the  fastnesses  of  the  Sicilian 
thieves. 

"  It  is  sheer  suicide,"  they  said  around  her.  "  What  had  he  to  do  there  ? 
—  if  the  la\v  cannot  enforce  itself,  leave  it  alone  in  its  impotency.  But  he  had 
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some  idea  that  because  his  own  villagers  were  among  those  who  suffered  most, 
it  was  his  place  to  go  there  and  do  what  the  law  cannot  do: — he  was  always 
Quixotic,  poor  Paolo." 

She  went  out  into  society  as  Easter  came,  and  heard  all  that  they  said,  and 
gave  no  sign  of  what  she  suffered.  Worth  sent  her  new  marvels  of  the  spring, 
and  she  wore  them,  and  was  endlessly  courted  and  envied  and  quoted  and 
wondered  at.  She  was  a  little  chillier  and  more  cynical  than  ever,  and  women 
observed  with  pleasure  that  she  was  looking  ill  and  growing  too  thin,  which 
would  spoil  her  beauty.  That  was  all.  But  she  had  never  thought  such  pain 
possible  in  life  as  she  endured  now. 

"  If  he  die  it  is  I  who  will  have  killed  him,"  she  said  in  her  own  heart  night 
and  day. 

Once  she  found  herself  in  her  long  lonely  rides  near  Palestrina,  and  met 
the  old  steward,  and  recognized  him,  and  went  into  the  sad,  silent,  deserted 
house,  and  listened  to  the  old  man's  stories  of  his  beloved  lord's  boyhood  and 
manhood,  and  of  the  people's  clinging  feudal  attachment  to  him,  and  of  his 
devotion  to  them  in  the  time  of  the  cholera  pestilence. 

"There  is  not  an  old  charcoal-burner  or  a  little  goatherd  on  the  estates  that 
would  not  give  his  life  for  Prince  Paolo,"  the  steward  said  to  her,  crying  like 
a  child  because  there  was  no  news  from  Sicily. 

The  same  evening  she  went  to  a  great  Pasqua  ball  at  the  Roubleskoff  villa. 
As  they  fastened  the  diamonds  over  her  hair  and  in  her  bosom,  she  felt  to  hate 
the  shining,  senseless,  soulless  stones:  they  were  the  emblem  of  the  things  for 
which  she  had  lost  him;  and  at  that  very  hour,  for  aught  they  knew,  he  might 
be  lying  dead  on  some  solitary  shore  by  the  fair  blue  sea  of  Theocritus  ! 

With  a  heart  sick  with  terror  and  uncertainty,  she  went  to  the  brilliant 
crowds  of  the  Russian  house, — to  the  talk  that  was  so  frivolous  and  tedious, 
to  the  dances  she  never  joined  in,  to  the  homage  she  was  so  tired  of,  to  the 
monotonies  and  personalities  and  trivialities  that  make  up  society. 

M.  de  St.  Louis  hurried  up  to  her: 

"  Madame,  quelle  chance  ! — our  new  Herakles  has  slain  his  dragon, 
emma  has  just  had  telegrams  from  Palermo.  Delia  Rocra  lias  positively 
captured  the  brigand  Pibro,  and  taken  him  into  the  city,  much  wounded,  but 
alive,  and  in  the  king's  jail  by  this  time.  A  fine  thing  to  have  done,  is  it  not  ? 
Of  course  we  shall  all  praise  it,  since  it  has  succeeded;  although,  in  truth,  a 
madder  exploit  never  was  attempted.  Paolo  was  ten  days  in  the  mountains, 
living  on  a  few  beans  and  berries:  he  has  received  no  hurt  whatever;  I  should 
think  they  will  give  him  the  Grand  Cross  of  Italy.  It  is  really  a  superb  thing 
to  have  done.  The  monster  has  been  the  terror  of  that  district  for  ten  years. 
Palermo  went  utterly  mad  with  joy.  It  is  quite  a  pity  there  is  no  Ariosto  to 
celebrate  such  a  feat.  It  is  very  Ariosto-like.  Indeed,  all  the  best  Italians 
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are  so.  Englishmen  have  long  ceased  to  be  in  any  manner  Shakespearian;  but 
Italians  remain  like  their  poets." 

The  Due  wandered  away  into  the  subtlest  and  most  discursive  analysis  of 
the  Ariostan  school  and  of  the  national  characteristics  which  it  displayed  and 
was  nurtured  on;  but  she  had  no  ear  to  hear  it. 

Outwardly  she  sat  indifferent  and  calm,  but  her  brain  and  her  heart  were 
in  tumult  with  the  sweetest,  loftiest,  grandest  pride  that  she  had  ever  known, — 
pride  without  egotism,  without  vanity,  without  a  thought  of  self;  true  pride, 
exultant  in  heroism,  not  the  arrogant  pride  of  self-culture,  of  self-worship,  of 
self-love,  not  the  paltry  pride  of  rank  and  acquisition  and  physical  perfection, 
not  the  pride  of  which  all  the  while  she  had  been  half  contemptuous  herself. 
And  then — his  life  was  safe  ! 

Yet,  had  he  stood  before  her  then  she  must  have  given  him  the  same  answer: 
at  least,  she  thought  so. 

"  What  a  fine  thing  to  have  done  ! "  said  Madame  Mila,  pausing  by  her  in 
the  middle  of  a  waltz,  with  her  brocade  train  ablaze  with  gold.  "  And  now 
he  can  come  back  and  marry  the  Spiffler  girl.  What  do  you  say,  Due  ? " 

"  He  will  never  marry  la  petite  Spiffler,"  said  the  Due,  "  nor  any  one  else," 
with  a  glance  of  meaning  at  Lady  Hilda. 

All  eyes  turned  upon  her.  She  played  idly  with  her  fan, — one  painted  long 
ago  by  Watteau. 

"  M.  della  Rocca  has  succeeded,  so  it  is  heroism,"  she  said,  calmly.  "  Had 
he  failed,  I  suppose  it  would  have  been  foolhardiness." 

"  Of  course,"  said  the  Due.  "  Surely,  madame,  Failure  cannot  expect  to 
use  the  same  dictionary  as  Success  ?  " 

" He  must  have  the  Grand  Cordon,  and  marry  the  big  Spiffler  dot"  said 
Madame  Mila. 

The  Due  smiled. 

"  Nay,  Comtesse,  that  were  bathos  indeed.  Anyhow,  let  us  rejoice  that  he 
is  living,  and  that  the  old  Latin  race  is  still  productive  of  heroes.  I  suppose 
we  shall  have  details  the  day  after  to-morrow." 

"  What  ever  could  he  do  it  for  ?  "  said  Madame  Mila,  as  she  whirled  away 
again  in  the  encircling  arm  of  her  Maurice:  to  Madame  Mila  such  trifles  as  duty, 
patriotism,  or  self-sacrifice  could  not  possibly  be  any  motive  power  among 
rational  creatures.  "What  ever  could  he  do  it  for? — I  suppose  to  soften 
Hilda.  But  he  must  know  very  little  about  her:  she  hates  anything  romantic; 
you  heard  she  called  it  foolhardy.  He  never  will  be  anything  to  her,  not  if  he 
try  for  ten  years.  She  cares  about  him  after  her  fashion,  but  she  cares  much 
more  about  herself." 

Lady  Hilda  did  not  sleep  that  night. 

She  did  not  even  lie  down;  dry-eyed  and  with  fever  in  her  veins,  she  sat 
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by  the  window,  watching  the  bright  pale  gold  of  the  morning  widen  over  the 
skies,  and  the  sea-green  depths  of  the  river  catch  the  first  sun-rays  and  minor 
them. 

She  was  so  proud  of  him, — ah,  heaven,  so  proud  !  The  courage  of  her 
temper  answered  to  the  courage  of  his  action.  It  was  Heraklean, — it  was 
Homeric, — that  going  forth  single-handed  to  do  what  the  law  could  not  or 
would  not  do,  and  set  free  from  tyranny  of  brute  force  those  poor  tillers  of  the 
soil  who  could  not  help  themselves.  The  very  folly  and  madness  of  that  utter 
disregard  of  peril  moved  her  to  reverence, — she  who  had  all  her  life  been 
environed  with  the  cool,  calm,  cautious,  and  circumspect  customs  of  the  world. 

For  one  moment  it  seemed  to  her  possible  to  renounce  everything  for  his 
sake.  For  one  moment  her  own  passion  for  the  mere  gauds  and  pomps  and 
possessions  of  the  world  looked  to  her  beside  the  simplicity  and  self-sacrifice 
of  his  own  life  so  poor  and  mean  that  she  shrank  from  it  in  disgust.  For  one 
moment  she  said  to  herself,  "  Love  was  enough." 

He  had  been  ready  to  give  up  his  life  for  a  few  poor  laborers,  who  had  no 
other  claim  on  him  than  that  they  lived  upon  the  soil  he  owned;  and  she  who 
loved  him  hail  not  the  courage  to  renounce  mere  worldly  riches  for  his  sake. 
She  hated  herself,  and  yet  she  could  not  change  herself.  She  cared  for  [ 
for  supremacy,  for  indulgence,  for  extravagance;  she  thought  she  heard  the 
tittering  mockery  of  the  women  she  had  eclipsed  so  long  at  all  her  present 
weakness;  it  was  all  so  poor,  so  base,  so  unworthy,  yet  it  enchained  her:  the 
world  had  been  her  religion;  no  one  casts  off  a  creed  long  held  without  hard 
and  cruel  strife. 

"  Oh,  my  love,  how  far  beneath  you  I  am  !  "  she  thought,  she  whose  pride 
had  been  a  by-word,  and  whose  superb  vanity  had  been  an  invulnerable  armor. 

She  could  have  kneeled  down  and  kissed  his  hands  for  very  humility;  yet 
she  could  not  resolve  to  yield. 

"  I  might  see  him  once  more,  before  I  go,"  she  thought,  and  so,  coward  like, 
sin-  put  the  hour  of  decision  from  her.     They  must   part,  but  she  mig't 
him  once  more  first. 

She  would  go  away,  of  course,  and  her  life  in  the  winter  city  would  be  with 
the  things  of  the  past,  and  she  would  grow  used  to  the  pain  of  dead  passion,  and 
feel  it  less  with  time.  Other  women  did,  and  why  not  she  ? 

So  she  said  to  herself;  and  yet  at  moments  a  sort  of  despair  appalled   her: 
what  would  her  future  be?     Only  one  long  empty  void,  in  whose  hollo 
the  "pleasures "  of   the   world  would    rattle    like   dead    bones.     She    began   to 
understand  that  for  a  great  love  there  is  no  death  possible.     It  is  like  Ahas- 
uerus  the  Jew:  it  must  live  on  in  torment  forever. 

And  how  she  had  smiled  at  all  these  things  when  others  had  spoken  of 
them  ! 
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The  days  passed  slowly  one  by  one;  the  beautiful  city  was  in  its  spring  glory, 
and  ran  over  with  the  blossoms  of  flowers,  as  though  it  were  the  casket  that 
Persephone  let  fall.  The  news-sheets  were  full  of  this  deed  which  he  had  done 
in  Sicily;  she  bought  them  all,  down  to  the  tawdriest  little  sheet  that  held  his 
name,  and  read  the  well-known  story  again  and  again  a  hundred  and  ten  hun- 
dred times.  His  friends  expected  him  to  arrive  in  the  town  each  day,  but  no 
one  heard  anything  direct  from  himself. 

"  It  is  strange  he  writes  to  none  of  us,"  said  Maremma.  "  Can  anything 
have  happened  ?  " 

"  Oh,  no;  the  papers  would  know  it,"  said  the  Due  de  St.  Louis. 

She  overheard  them,  and  listened  with  dry  lips  and  a  beating  heart. 

Why  did  he  write  to  no  one  ?  The  news-sheets  had  announced  that  he  had 
left  Palermo  for  Floralia. 

"  He  may  be  coming  back  by  the  marches,"  some  one  else  suggested:  "he 
is  reclaiming  land  there." 

Perhaps  he  stayed  away,  she  thought,  because  he  had  heard  that  she  still 
remained  in  his  native  city. 

It  was  mid  April. 

Madame  Mila  was  organizing  picnics  under  old  Etrurian  walls,  and  al fresco 
dinners  in  villa  gardens,  and  she  and  her  kind  were  driving  out  on  the  tops  of 
drags  and  playing  baccarat  upon  anemone-studded  lawns  by  moonlight,  and 
driving  in  again  at  or  after  midnight,  singing  Offenbach  choruses,  and  going  to 
the  big  cafe  in  the  town  for  supper  and  champagne.  Be  it  in  winter  or  summer, 
spring  or  autumn,  town  or  country,  youth  or  middle  age,  Madame  Mila  and 
her  kind  contrive  to  make  no  difference  in  their  manner  of  life  whatever:  they 
would  sing  Schneider's  songs  in  the  Tombs  of  the  Prophets,  they  would  t\it 
lobster  salad  on  Mount  Olivet,  and  they  would  scatter  their  cigar-ash  over 
Vaucluse,  Marathon,  the  Campo  Santo,  or  the  grave  at  Ravenna  with  equal 
indifference;  they  are  always  amused,  and  defy  alike  the  seasons  and  the 
sanctities  to  stop  them  in  their  amusement. 

It  was  mid  April,  and  with  the  beginning  of  May  would  come  the  races, 
and  with  the  races  the  Winter  City  would  become  the  Summer  City;  and  then 
the  winter  fashion  always  fled  with  one  bound  to  fresh  fields  and  pastures 
new,  and  left  the  town  to  silence,  sunshine,  roses,  fruits,  its  own  populace 
with  their  summer  songs  and  summer  skies,  and  perhaps  here  and  there  an 
artist  or  a  poet,  or  some  such  foolish  person,  who  loved  it  best  so  in  its  solitude. 

"Do  come  with  us,  Hilda,"  said  Madame  Mila,  one  mid-April  morning. 

Madame  Mila  was  attired  in  the  simplest  morning  costume  of  cream-hued 
sicilienne  covered  with  ecru  lace,  and  she  had  a  simple  country  Dorothy  hat  of 
cream-colored  velvet,  lined  blcu-de-eiel,  with  wreaths  of  delicate  nemophilce 
and  convolvuli  and  floating  feathers,  set  on  one  side  of  her  head;  Lancret 
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might  have  painted  her  on  a  fan,  or  Fragonard  on  a  cabinet;  she  was  just  going 
to  drive  out  with  five  carriages  full  of  her  friends  to  a  picnic  at  Guido  Salvareo's 
villa;  they  were  to  dine  there,  play  lansquenet  there,  and  come  back  in  the 
small  hours;  they  had  all  postilions,  de  Lonjumean,  powdered,  and  with  ribboned 
straw  hats;  the  horses  were  belled,  and  the  bells  were  jingling  in  the  street; 
Madame  Mila  was  in  the  most  radiant  spirits;  she  had  won  five  hundred 
napoleons  the  night  before,  and  had  them  all  to  adventure  over  again  to-night. 

"Do  come  with  us,  Hilda,"  she  urged.  "You  do  nothing  but  go  those 
stupid  long  drives  by  yourself ;  it  is  very  bad  for  you;  and  it  will  be  charming 
to-day;  Salvareo  has  such  taste;  it  is  really  quite  romantic  to  sit  upon  those 
anemones,  and  have  the  goats  come  and  stare  at  you;  and  he  always  does 
things  so  well,  and  his  cook  is  so  good.  Do  come  with  us;  I  am  sure  it  would 
do  you  good." 

Lady  Hilda  looked  up  from  the  St.  Ursula,  which  she  was  finishing: 

"  My  dear  Mila,  you  know  perfectly  well  how  I  detest  that  kind  of  thing. 
Ti-n-sa's  songs,  drag-seats,  and  eager  efforts  to  imitate  the  worst  kind  of 
women  ! — go  to  it,  if  it  amuse  you;  but,  with  all  gratitude,  allow  me  to 
decline." 

"  How  disagreeable  you  are  !  "  said  Madame  Mila,  pettishly.  "  One  must 
do  something  with  one's  self  all  these  long  days.  If  it  were  I'alestrina,  I 
suppose  you  would  go." 

Lady  Hilda  deigned  to  give  no  reply.  She  touched  in  the  gold  background 
of  her  saint.  Madame  Mila  looked  at  her  with  irritation:  no  one  likes  to  be 
despised,  and  she  knew  that  her  cousin  did  very  nearly  despise  her,  and  all  the 
ways  and  means  of  enjoyment  in  which  her  heart  delighted. 

Lady  Hilda,  tranquilly  painting  there,  annoyed  her  inexpressibly.  Why 
should  any  woman  be  above  the  box-seats  of  drags,  and  all  their  concomitant 
attractions  ? 

She  took  her  revenge. 

"Do  as  you  like,  of  course;  but  you  always  do  do  that,"  she  said,  care- 
lessly. "There  are  two  seats  vacant.  St.  Louis  and  Carlo  Maremma  were  to 
have  gone  with  us,  but  they  went  to  Delia  Rocca  instead.  Oh,  didn't  you 
know  it  ? — he  reached  I'alestrina  two  days  ago,  very  ill  with  marsh  fever.  It 
is  fever  and  cholera  and  ague  and  all  sorts  of  dreadful  things  together.  Isn't 
it  odd  ? — to  have  escaped  all  that  danger  in  Sicily,  and  then  get  this  in  the 
swamps  coming  back  ?  Nobody  knew  it  till  late  last  night,  when  his  steward 
got  frightened  and  sent  in  for  the  physicians.  He  is  very  bad,  I  believe, — 
not  likely  to  live.  You  know  they  go  down  under  that — sometimes — in  twenty- 
four  hours." 

Lady  Hilda  seemed  to  reach  her  at  a  single  step,  though  the  distance  of 
the  room  was  between  them. 
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"  Is  that  true  ? — or  is  it  some  jest  ? " 

Madame  Mila,  appalled,  looked  up  into  her  face. 

"  It  is  true, — quite  true.  Oh,  Hilda,  take  your  hand  off  !  you  hurt  me. 
How  could  I  tell  you  would  care  about  it  like  that  ? " 

"  Is  it  true  ? "  muttered  her  cousin,  again. 

"Indeed,  indeed  it  is,"  she  whimpered,  trembling.  "Oh,  let  me  go;  you 
spoil  my  lace.  If  you  cared  for  the  man  like  that,  why  didn't  you  keep  him 
when  you  had  got  him?  I  know  you  could  not  have  married  him;  but  nobody 
would  have  said  anything." 

Lady  Hilda  put  her  out  into  the  corridor,  and  closed  the  door  and  locked  it 
within. 

Madame  Mila,  frightened,  astonished,  and  outraged,  went  clown  to  her 
Maurice,  and  the  drag,  and  the  ribboned  and  powdered  postilions,  and  the 
horses  with  their  jingling  bells  and  plaited  tails;  the  gay  cavalcade  rattled  off 
along  the  river-street  towards  the  city  gates  as  the  clocks  tolled  three. 

Lady  Hilda  and  St.  Ursula  were  left  alone. 

Within  less  than  half  an  hour  the  black  horses  were  harnessed  and  bore 
their  mistress  towards  Palestrina.  Never  before  moved  by  impulse,  impulse 
alone  governed  her  now, — the  impulse  of  despair  and  remorse.  She  cared 
nothing  who  saw  her  or  who  knew;  for  once  she  had  forgotten  herself. 

The  long  drive  seemed  eternity;  she  thought  the  steep  winding  mountain 
roads  would  never  end;  when  Palestrina  came  in  sight,  pale  and  stately  against 
its  dark  background  of  forest  trees,  she  felt  as  if  her  heart  would  break.  He 
had  gone  through  all  those  perils  afar  off,  only  to  be  dying  there  ! 

It  was  five  o'clock  by  the  convent  chimes  when  they  reached  the  crest  of 
the  hill  on  which  the  old  place  stood.  The  lovely  hillside  was  covered  with 
the  blue  and  white  of  the  wild  hyacinths  and  gold  of  the  wild  daffodils.  The 
lofty  stone  pines  spread  their  dark-green  roofs  above  her  head.  Flocks  of 
birds  were  singing,  in  the  myrtle  thickets,  their  sweet  shrill  even-song.  The 
shining  valley  lay  below  like  a  cloud  of  amber  light.  The  surpassing  loveli- 
ness, the  intense  stillness  of  it  all  made  the  anguish  within  her  unbearable. 
What  she  had  missed  all  her  life  long  ! 

There  was  a  chapel  not  far  from  the  house,  set  in  the  midst  of  the  pines, 
with  the  cross  on  its  summit  touching  the  branches,  and  its  doorway  still  hung 
round  with  the  evergreens  and  flowers  of  its  passed  Easter  feasts.  There  were 
men  and  women  and  children  standing  about  on  the  turf  in  front  of  it;  they 
were  most  of  them  crying  bitterly. 

She  stopped  her  horses  there,  and  called  a  woman  to  her,  but  her  lips 
would  not  frame  any  question  The  woman  guessed  it. 

"  Yes,  my  beautiful  lady,"  she  said,  with  many  tears.  "  We  have  been 
praying  for  Prince  Paolo.  He  is  very  ill,  up  yonder.  The  marsh-sickness  has 
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got  him.     May  the  dear  Mother  of  God  save  him  to  us  !     But  he  is  dying, 
they  say " 

"  We  would  die  in  his  stead,  if  the  good  angels  would  let  us,"  said  one  of 
the  men,  drawing  near:  the  others  sobbed  aloud. 

She  put  out  her  hand  to  the  man, — the  slender  proud  hand  that  she  had 
refused  to  princes.  Wondering,  he  fell  on  his  knee  and  would  have  kissed  her 
hand.  She  drew  back  in  horror. 

"Do  not  kneel  to  me  !  I  have  killed  him  !"  she  muttered;  and  she  urged 
her  panting  horses  forward  to  the  house. 

She  bade  them  tell  the  Due  de  St.  Louis  to  come  to  her  upon  the  terrace. 
She  leaned  there  tearless,  white  as  death,  still  as  marble,  the  beautiful,  tran- 
quil spring-time  all  around,  and  the  valley  shining  like  gold  in  the  light  of  the 
descending  sun.  It  seemed  to  her  that  ages  passed  before  the  soft  step  of  her 
old  friend  sounded  near  her:  he  was  surprised  and  startled,  but  he  did  not 
show  it. 

"There  is  still  hope,"  he  hastened  to  say,  ere  she  could  speak.  "Within 
the  last  hour  he  is  slightly  better:  they  give  him  quinine  constantly.  If  the 
chills  and  shivering  do  not  return,  it  is  just  possible  that  he  may  live.  Hut — 

His  voice  faltered  in  its  serenity,  and  he  turned  his  head  away. 

"It  is  not  likely?" 

Her  own  voice  had  scarcely  any  sound  of  its  natural  tone  left  in  it,  yet  long 
habit  was  so  strong  with  her  that  she  spoke  calmly. 

"It  is  not  likely.  This  deadly  marsh-poison  is  short  and  fierce.  After  the 
fatigue  and  fasting  in  Sicily  it  has  taken  fearful  hold  on  him.  Hut  in  an  hour 
or  two  they  will  know, — one  way  or  the  other." 

"I  will  stay  here.  Come  and  tell  me, — often.  And  if — if  the  worst  come, 
— let  me  see  him.  Leave  me  now." 

He  louked  at  her,  hesitated,  then  left  her  as  she  asked.  He  guessed  all 
that  passed  in  her  thoughts,  all  that  had  gone  before;  and  he  knew  that  she 
was  not  a  woman  who  would  bear  pity,  and  that  she  was  best  left  thus  in 
solitude. 

Like  a  caged  animal  she  paced  to  and  fro  the  long  length  of  the  stone 
terrace. 

She  was  all  alone. 

The  golden  radiance  of  the  declining  day  shone  everywhere  around,  the 
birds  sang,  the  dreamy  bells  rang  in  the  Ave  Maria  from  hill  to  hill,  all  \\ 
still,  so  peaceful,  so  beautiful;  yet,  with  the  setting  of  the  sun,  his  life  might  go 
out  in  darkness. 

In  her  great  misery,  her  soul  was  purified.  The  fire  that  consumed  her 
burned  away  the  dross  of  the  world,  the  alloy  of  selfishness  and  habit  and  vain 
passions.  "  Oh,  heaven  !  give  me  his  life,  and  I  will  give  him  mine  !  "  she 
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cried  in  her  heart,  all  through  those  terrible  hours,  and  yet  recoiled  in  terror 
from  the  uselessness  and  daring  of  her  prayer.  What  had  she  ever  done,  that 
she  could  merit  its  fulfilment  ? 

He  might  have  been  hers,  all  hers;  and  she  had  loved  the  base  things  of  a 
worldly  greatness  better  than  himself,  and  now  he  lay  dying  there,  as  the  sun 
dropped  westward  and  night  came. 

She  felt  no  chill  of  evening.  She  felt  neither  hunger  nor  thirst.  Crowds 
of  weeping  people  hung  about  in  the  gardens  below.  She  heard  nothing  that 
passed  round  her,  save  the  few  words  of  her  old  friend,  when  from  time  to  time 
he  came  and  told  her  that  there  was  no  change. 

The  moon  rose,  and  its  light  fell  on  the  stone  of  the  terrace,  and  through 
the  vast  deserted  chambers  opening  from  it, — on  the  gray  worn  marbles  of  the 
statues,  and  on  the  pale  angels  of  the  frescoes. 

It  was  nine  o'clock:  the  chimes  of  the  convent  above  on  the  mountains 
told  every  hour.  Unceasingly  she  paced  to  and  fro,  to  and  fro,  like  some  mad 
or  wounded  creature.  The  silence  and  serenity  of  the  night,  the  balmy  fra- 
grance of  it,  and  the  silvery  light,  were  so  much  mockery  of  her  wretchedness. 

She  had  never  thought  that  there  could  be  agony  like  this and  yet  from 

God  no  sign. 

Nearly  another  hour  had  passed  before  her  friend  approached  her  again. 
She  caught  the  sound  of  his  step  in  the  darkness;  her  heart  stood  still;  her 
blood  was  changed  to  ice,  frozen  with  the  deadliness  of  the  most  deadly  fear 
on  earth;  she  could  only  look  at  him  with  wide-opened,  strained,  blind  eyes. 

For  the  first  time,  he  smiled. 

"Take  comfort,"  he  said,  softly.  "He  has  fallen  asleep;  he  is  less 
exhausted;  they  say  that  he  may  live.  How  cold  you  are! — this  night  will 
kill  you." 

She  fell  upon  her  knees  on  the  stone  pavement,  and  all  her  bowed  frame 
was  shaken  by  convulsive  weeping. 

He  drew  aside  in  reverence,  and  left  her  alone  in  the  light  of  the  moon. 

When  midnight  came,  hope  was  certain. 

The  sleep  still  lasted;  the  fever  had  abated,  the  cold  chills  had  not 
returned. 

She  called  her  old  friend  to  her  out  into  the  terrace. 

"  I  will  go  now.     Send  to  me  at  daybreak;  and  keep  my  secret." 

"  May  I  tell  him  nothing?" 

"  Tell  him  to  come  to  me, — when  he  is  able." 

"  Nothing  more  ?  " 

"No;  nothing.     He  will  know " 

"  B  tit- 
She  turned  her  face  to  him  in  the  full  moonlight,  with  the  tears  of  her  joy 
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coursing  clown  her  cheeks,  and  he  started  at  the  change  in  her  that  this  one 
night  of  suffering  had  wrought. 

"  No,  say  nothing  more.  But — but — you  shall  see  what  my  atonement  shall 
be,  and  my  thankfulness." 

Then  she  went  away  from  him  softly  in  the  darkness  and  the  fragrance  of 
the  April  night.  The  Due  looked  after  the  lights  of  her  carriage  with  a  mist 
over  his  own  eyes,  but  he  shrugged  his  shoulders  with  a  sigh. 

"  Who  can  ever  say  that  he  knows  a  woman  ?  Who  can  ever  predict  what 
she  will  not  say  or  will  not  do  or  will  not  be  ?"  he  murmured,  as  he  turned  and 
went  within  to  watch  beside  the  bed  of  his  friend,  as  the  stars  grew  clearer 
and  the  dawn  approached. 


CHAPTER   XIII. 

A  MONTH  later  Paolo  della  Rocca  led  his  wife  through  what  had  once  been 
his  mother's  chambers  at  Palestrina,  and  which  were  now  prepared  for  her 
with  all  their  wide  windows  unclosed  and  looking  out  to  the  golden  afternoon 
glories  of  the  bright  southwest. 

In  the  little  oratory  which  opened  out  of  the  bed-chamber,  there  was  hung 
an  altar-picture;  it  was  the  picture  of  San  Cipriano  il  Mago. 

"  Take  it  as  my  marriage  gift,"  he  murmured  to  her.  "You  threw  away 
your  magic  wand  and  renounced  the  world  for  me, — oh,  my  love,  my  love; 
God  grant  you  the  saint's  reward  !  " 

She  laid  her  hands  upon  his  heart  and  leaned  her  cheek  upon  them. 

"  My  reward  is  here." 

"And  you  will  never  repent?" 

••  I  )id  Cyprian  repent  when  he  broke  his  earthly  bonds  and  gained  eternal 
life?  Once  I  was  blind;  but  now  I  see.  The  world  is  nothing;  Love  is 
enough." 


CHAPTER   XIV. 

"  C'EST  etonnant ! "  murmured  the  Due  de  St.  Louis  softly  to  himself,  the 
same  evening,  standing  on  the  steps  of  the  Hotel  Mural,  after  assisting  in  the 
morning  at  those  various  civil  ceremonies  and  impediments  with  which  our 
beloved  Italy,  in  her  new  character  as  a  nation  of  Free  Thought,  does  her  best 
to  impede  and  deter  all  such  as  cling  to  so  old-world  and  pedantic  a  prejudice 
as  marriage. 
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The  denouement  of  the  drama  which  he  himself  had  first  set  in  action  had 
fallen  upon  him  like  a  thunderbolt.  He  had  had  no  conception  of  what  would 
happen.  He  had  thought  to  enrich  his  friend  by  one  of  the  finest  fortunes  in 
Europe,  and  lo  ! — the  Due  remained  in  an  amazement  and  a  sense  of  humilia- 
tion from  which  he  could  not  recover. 

"  C'est  etonnant  !  "  he  murmured,  again  and  again.  "  Who  would  ever 
have  believed  that  Miladi  was  a  woman  to  beggar  herself  and  play  the  romance 
of  the  '  world  lost  for  love '  ?  If  I  had  only  imagined  ! — if  I  had  only  dreamed  ! 
I  will  never  propose  a  marriage  to  any  living  being  again;  never." 

"  You  have  nothing  to  be  so  remorseful  about,  Due,"  said  Lord  Clairvaux, 
with  a  sigh,  himself  utterly  exhausted  by  all  the  law  work  that  he  had  been 
obliged  to  go  through.  "It  is  very  funny,  certainly, — she  of  all  women  in  the 
world  !  But  they  are  happy  enough,  and  he  really  is  the  only  living  creature 
that  ever  could  manage  her.  If  anybody  had  ever  told  me  that  any  man  would 
change  Hilda  like  that !  " 

"  Happy  ! "  echoed  M.  de  St.  Louis,  with  his  fin  sourire.  He  was  a  man 
who  had  no  delusions;  there  were  no  marriages  that  were  happy;  some  were 
calm,  that  was  the  uttermost,  and  to  remain  calm  required  an  immense  income; 
money  alone  was  harmony. 

Lord  Clairvaux  lighted  a  very  big  cigar,  and  grumbled  that  it  had  been 
horrible  to  have  to  leave  England  in  the  Epsom  month,  but  that  he  thanked 
goodness  that  it  was  the  last  of  her  caprices  that  he  would  be  worried  with; 
and  he  hoped  that  this  Italian  would  like  them  when  he  had  had  a  year  or  two 
of  them. 

"  I  don't  know,  though,  but  what  it  is  the  only  sensible  caprice  she  ever  had 
in  her  life;  eh  ?"  he  added;  "except  buying  Escargot  and  giving  him  to  me 
after  the  races, — you  remember?  Hang  it,  I've  never  seen  such  a  Chantilly 
before  or  since  as  that  was  !  " 

"  We  never  do  see  such  a  race  as  the  one  that  we  happen  to  win,"  murmured 
M.  de  St.  Louis. 

"  Of  course  it's  an  awful  cropper  to  take,  and  all  that;  but  I'm  not  sure  but 
what  she's  done  a  wise  thing,  though  all  the  women  are  howling  at  her  like 
mad,"  continued  Lord  Clairvaux;  "  a  woman  can't  live  forever  on  chiffons, 
you  see." 

"  Most  women  can — admirably.  They  buy  at  eighty  as  much  white  hair, 
the  coiffeurs  tell  me,  as  they  buy  blonde  or  black  at  twenty." 

"  Ah,  but  they  can't,  if  they  have  a  bit  of  heart  or  mind  in  them.  Hilda 
has  both." 

"The  case  is  so  rare  I  could  not  prescribe  for  it:  let  us  hope  Miladi's  own 
prescription  will  suit  her,"  said  the  Due,  whose  serene  good  humor  was  still 
slightly  ruffled. 
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"  Well,  she  always  was  all  extremes  and  contraries,"  said  Lord  Clairvaux. 
"You  never  could  say  one  minute  what  she  wouldn't  do  the  next.  By 
George  !  you  know  there  is  nothing  too  odd  for  her  to  go  in  for;  I  should  not 
wonder  an  atom  if  when  we  come  here  two  or  three  years  hence,  we  find  her 
worshipping  a  curly  Paolino,  seeing  to  the  silkworms,  and  studying  wine- 
making:  she's  really  tried  everything  else,  you  know." 

••  Kverything  except  happiness?  Well,  very  few  of  us  get  any  chance  of 
trying  that,  or  would  appreciate  it  if  we  did  get  it.  Happiness,"  pursued  the 
Due,  pensively,  "  must,  after  all,  be  almost  as  monotonous  as  discontent, — when 
one  is  used  to  it.  It  is  comforting  to  think  so;  for  there  is  very  little  of  it.  I 
cannot  realize  Miladi  among  the  babies  and  the  wine-presses;  but  you  may 
be  right." 

"  \Vell,  you  know  she's  tried  everything  else,"  repeated  Lord  Clairvaux. 
"  It  will  be  like  Julius  Caesar  and  his  cabbage-garden." 

"You  mean  Diocletian,"  said  the  Due.  "Do  you  leave  to-night?  We 
may  as  well  go  as  far  as  Paris  together." 

And  he  turned  back  into  the  hotel  to  bid  farewell  to  Madame  Mila. 

Madame  Mila,  who  had  made  the  religious  and  civil  ceremonies  gorgeous 
in  the  last  new  anomalous  anachronisms,  with  a  classic  clinging  dress,  quite 
Greek  in  its  cut,  covered  all  over  with  the  eyes  out  of  peacocks'  feathers,  and 
a  cotte-de-maille  bodice,  stiff  as  pasteboard  with  gold  and  silver  embroideries, 
and  who  was  now  on  the  point  of  departure  across  the  Mont  Cenis,  covered  up 
in  the  most  wonderful  of  hooded  cloaks  trimmed  with  the  feathers  of  the  Rus- 
sian diver  and  the  grebe;  about  one  hundred  and  fifty  birds,  happy,  peaceful, 
and  innocent  under  their  native  skies,  had  died  to  trim  the  wrap,  and  it  would 
probably  be  worn  about  half  a  dozen  times;  for  feathers  are  so  very  soon 
chiffonnes,  as  everybody  knows. 

"  They  are  quite  mad,  both  of  them  !  "  said  the  Countess,  giving  her  small 
fingers  in  adieu,  and  turning  to  see  that  Maurice  had  all  the  things  she  wanted 
and  was  duly  hooking  them  on  to  her  ceinture  of  oxidized  silver. 

"  1'erhaps,  madame,"  said  the  Due,  who  indeed  thought  so  himself.  "  But 
if  a  few  people  were  not  mad  occasionally  there  would  be  no  chance  for  the 
sanity  of  the  world." 

"  Well,  they  will  repent  horribly,  that  is  one  comfort;  she  most  of  all,"  said 
Madame  Mila,  with  asperity.     "She  ought  to  have  been  prevented;  treat- 
lunacy,  you  know;  in  France  they  would  have  managed  it  at  once  with  a  conseil 
de  famille.     Maurice,  you  are  screwing  the  top  of  that  flacon  on  all  wror. 
take  more  care  !     She  will  repent  horribly,  but  she  don't  see  it  now.     Of  course 
if  she  had  had  to  lose  the  jewels  they  would  have  brought  her  to  reason.     As 
it  is,  she  don't  in  the  least  realize  the  horrible  thing  that  she  has  done,— -not  in 
the  least,  not  in  the  least.     When  I  said  to  her  that  she  wouldn't  be  able  even 
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to  afford  Worth,  she  laughed,  and  answered  that  she  would  have  one  dress  from 
him  every  year  for  old  friendship's  sake  for  the  contadini's  vintage  balls,  and 
that  he  would  be  sure  to  embroider  her  the  loveliest  Bacchic  symbolisms  and 
put  the  cone  of  the  thyrsus  for  buttons  ! — only  fancy  !  She  could  actually  jest 
about  that !  How  miserable  she  will  be  in  three  months  when  she  has  come 
back  to  her  senses;  and  how  miserable  she  will  make  him  .'" 

"  Chere  Comtesse,"  said  the  Due,  taking  up  his  hat  and  cane,  "  everybody 
repents  everything.  It  is  a  law  of  Fate.  The  only  difference  is  that  some 
people  repent  pleasantly  and  some  unpleasantly.  Let  us  hope  that  our  beauti- 
ful Duchess  will  repent  pleasantly.  Madame,  j'ai  1'honneur  de  vous  saluer — 
Bon  voyage;  au  revoir." 


THE    END    OF    "IN    A    \VINTKR    CITY. 


654  QUID  AS     WORKS. 


LITTLE    GRAND   AND    THE    MARCHIONESS; 

OR, 

OUR    MALTESE    PEERAGE. 


ALL  first  things  are  voted  the  best:  first  kisses,  first  toga  virilis,  first  hair 
of  the  first  whisker;  first  speeches  are  often  so  superior  that  members  subside 
after  making  them,  fearful  of  eclipsing  themselves;  first  money  won  at  play 
must  always  be  best,  as  it  is  always  the  dearest  bought;  and  first  wivi 
always  so  super-excellent,  that,  if  a  man  lose  one,  he  is  generally  as  fearful  of 
hazarding  a  second  as  a  trout  of  biting  twice. 

But  of  all  first  things  commend  me  to  one's  first  uniform.  No  matter  that 
we  get  sick  of  harness,  and  get  into  mufti  as  soon  as  we  can  now;  there  is  no 
more  exquisite  pleasure  than  the  first  sight  of  one's  self  in  shako  and  sabre- 
tasche.  How  we  survey  ourselves  in  the  glass,  and  ring  for  hot  water,  that  the 
handsome  housemaid  may  see  us  in  all  our  glory,  and  lounge  accidentally  into 
our  sisters'  schoolroom,  that  the  governess,  who  is  nice-looking  and  rather 
flirty,  may  go  down  on  the  spot  before  us  and  our  scarlet  and  gold,  chains  and 
buttons  !  One's  first  uniform  !  Oh  !  the  exquisite  sensation  locked  up  for  us 
in  that  first  box  from  Sagnarelli,  or  Bond  Street ! 

I  remember  my  first  uniform.  I  was  eighteen — as  raw  a  young  cub  as  you 
could  want  to  see.  I  had  not  been  licked  into  shape  by  a  public  school,  whose 
tongue  may  be  rough,  but  cleans  off  grievances  and  nonsense  better  than  any- 
thing else.  I  had  been  in  that  hotbed  of  effeminacy,  Church  principles  and 
weak  tea,  a  Private  Tutor's,  where  mamma's  darlings  are  wrapped  up.  and 
stuffed  with  a  little  Terence  and  Horacv  to  show  grand  at  home;  and  upon  my 
life  I  do  believe  my  sister  Julia,  aged  thirteen,  was  more  wide  awake  and  up  to 
life  than  I  was,  when  the  governor,  an  old  rector,  who  always  put  me  in  mind 
of  the  Vicar  of  \Vakefield,  got  me  gazetted  to  as  crack  a  corps  as  any  in  the 
Line. 

The  — th  (familiarly  known  in  the  Service  as  the  "  Dare  Devils,"  from  old 
Peninsular  deeds)  were  just  then  at  Malta,  and  with,  among  other  trifles, 
a  chest  protector  from  my  father,  and  a  recipe  for  milk-arrowroot  from  my 
Aunt  Matilda  who  lived  in  a  constant  state  of  catarrh  anil  of  cure  for  the  same, 
tumbled  across  the  Bay  of  Biscay,  and  found  myself  in  Byron's  confounded 
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"little  military  hot-house,"  where  most  military  men,  some  time  or  other,  have 
roasted  themselves  to  death,  climbing  its  hilly  streets,  flirting  with  its  Valetta 
belles,  drinking  Bass  in  its  hot  verandas,  yawning  with  ennui  in  its  palace, 
cursing  its  sirocco,  and  being  done  by  its  Jew  sharpers. 

From  a  private  tutor's  to  a  crack  mess  at  Malta  ! — from  a  convent  to  a 
casino  could  hardly  be  a  greater  change.  Just  at  first  I  was  as  much  astray 
as  a  young  pup  taken  into  a  stubble-field,  and  wondering  what  the  deuce  he  is 
to  do  there;  but  as  it  is  a  pup's  nature  to  sniff  at  birds  and  start  them,  so  it 
is  a  boy's  nature  to  snatch  at  the  champagne  of  life  as  soon  as  he  catches  sight 
of  it,  though  you  may  have  brought  him  up  on  water  from  his  cradle.  I  took 
to  it,  at  least,  like  a  retriever  to  water-ducks,  though  I  was  green  enough  to  be 
a  first-rate  butt  for  many  a  day,  and  the  practical  jokes  I  had  passed  on  me 
would  have  furnished  the  Times  with  food  for  crushers  on  "  The  Shocking 
State  of  the  Army  "  for  a  twelvemonth. 

My  chief  friend  and  ally,  tormentor  and  initiator,  was  a  little  fellow,  Cosmo 
Grandison;  in  Ours  he  was  "  Little  Grand  "  to  everybody,  from  the  Colonel 
to  the  baggage-women.  He  was  seventeen,  and  had  joined  about  a  year. 
What  a  pretty  boy  he  was,  too  !  All  the  fair  ones  in  Valetta,  from  his  Excel- 
lency's wife  to  our  washerwomen,  admired  that  boy,  and  spoilt  him  and  petted 
him,  and  I  do  not  believe  there  was  a  man  of  Ours  who  would  have  had  heart 
to  sit  in  court-martial  on  Little  Grand  if  he  had  broken  every  one  of  the 
Queen's  regulations,  and  set  every  General  Order  at  defiance.  I  think  I  see 
him  now — he  was  new  to  Malta  as  I,  having  just  landed  with  the  Dare  Devils, 
en  route  from  India  to  Portsmouth — as  he  sat  one  day  on  the  table  in  the  mess- 
room  as  cool  as  a  cucumber,  in  spite  of  the  broiling  sun,  smoking,  and  swinging 
his  legs,  and  settling  his  forage-cap  on  one  side  of  his  head,  as  pretty-looking, 
plucky,  impudent  a  young  monkey  as  ever  piqued  himself  on  being  an  old 
hand,  and  a  knowing  bird  not  to  be  caught  by  any  chaff  however  ingeniously 
prepared. 

"  Simon,"  began  Little  Grand  (my  "St.  John,"  first  barbarized  by  Mr.  Pope 
for  the  convenience  of  his  dactyles  and  hexameters  into  Sinjin,  being  further 
barbarized  by  this  little  imp  into  Simon) — "  Simon,  do  you  want  to  see  the  finest 
woman  in  this  confounded  little  pepper-box  ?  You're  no  judge  of  a  woman, 
though,  you  muff — taste  been  warped,  perhaps,  by  constant  contemplation  of 
that  virgin  Aunt  Minerva — Matilda,  is  it?  all  the  same." 

"  Hang  your  chaff,"  said  I;  "you'd  make  one  out  a  fool." 

"Precisely,  my  dear  Simon;  just  what  you  are  !"  responded  Little  Grand, 
pleasantly.  "  Bless  your  heart,  I've  been  engaged  to  half  a  dozen  women  since  I 
joined.  A  man  can  hardly  help  it,  you  see;  they've  such  a  way  of  drawing  you 
on,  you  don't  like  to  disappoint  them,  poor  little  dears,  and  so  you  compromise 
yourself  out  of  sheer  benevolence.  There's  such  a  run  on  a  handsome  man — 
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it's  a  great  bore.  Sometimes  I  think  1  shall  shave  my  head,  or  do  something 
to  disfigure  myself,  as  Spurina  did.  Poor  fellow,  1  feel  for  him  !  Well,  Simon, 
you  don't  seem  curious  to  know  who  my  beauty  is  ?" 

"One  of  those  Mitchell  girls  of  the  Twenty-first  ?  You  waltzed  with  'em  all 
night;  but  they're  too  tall  for  you,  Grand." 

"The  Mitchell  girls!"  ejaculated  he,  with  supreme  scorn,  "Great  may- 
poles !  they  go  about  with  the  Fusiliers  like  a  pair  of  colors.  On  every  ball- 
room battlefield  one's  safe  to  see  them  Haunting  away,  and  as  everybody  has  a 
shot  at  'em,  their  hearts  must  be  pretty  well  riddled  into  holes  by  this  time. 
No,  mine's  rather  higher  game  than  that.  My  mother's  brother-in-law's  aunt's 
sister's  cousin's  cousin  once  removed  was  Viscount  Twaddle,  and  I  don't  go 
anything  lower  than  the  Peerage." 

"  What,  is  it  somebody  you've  met  at  his  Excellency's  ?  " 

"  Wrong  again,  beloved  Simon.  It's  nobody  I've  met  at  old  Stars  and 
Garters',  though  his  lady-wife  could  no  more  do  without  me  than  without  her  sal 
volatile  and  flirtations.  No,  she  don't  go  there;  she's  too  high  for  that  sort  of 
thing — sick  of  it.  After  all  the  European  Courts,  Malta  must  be  rather  small 
and  slow.  I  was  introduced  to  her  yesterday,  and,"  continued  Little  Grand, 
more  solemnly  than  was  his  wont,  "I  do  assure  you  she's  superb,  divine;  and 
I'm  not  very  easy  to  please." 

"  What's  her  name  ?"  I  asked,  rather  impressed  with  this  view  of  a  la<! 
high  for  old  Stars  anil  Garters,  as  we  irreverently  termed  h  'v's   repre- 

sentative in  her  island  of  Malta. 

Little  Grand  took  his  pipe  out  of  his  lips  to  correct  me  with  more  dignity. 

"  Her  title,  my  dear  Simon,  is  the  Marchioness  St.  Julian." 

"  Is  that  an  English  peerage,  Grand  ? " 

••  Hum  !     What !     Oh  yes,  of  course  !     What  else  should  it  be,  you  owl  ! " 

Not  being  in  a  condition  to  decide  this  point,  I  was  silent,  and  he  went  on, 
growing  more  impressive  at  each  phrase: 

"She  is  splendid,  really!  And  I'm  a  very  difficile  fellow,  you  know;  but 
such  hair,  such  eyes,  one  doesn't  see  every  day  in  those  sun-dried  Mitch' 
those  little  pink  Bovilliers.  Well,  yesterday,  after  that  confounded  luncheon 
(how  I  hate  all  those  complimentary  affairs  ! — one  can't  enjoy  the  truflV 
talking  to  the  ladies,  nor  enjoy  the  ladies  for  discussing  the  truffles),  I  went 
for  a  ride  with  Con  ran  out  to  Villa  Neponte.  I  left  him  there,  and  went  down 
to  see  the  overland  steamers  come  in.  While  I  was  waiting,  I  got  into  talk, 
somehow  or  other,  with  a  very  agreeable,  gentleman-like  fellow,  who  asked 
me  if  I'd  only  just  come  to  Malta,  and  all  that  sort  of  thing— you  know  the 
introductory  style  of  action — till  we  got  quite  good  friends,  and  he  told  me 
he  was  living  outside  this  wretched  little  hole  at  the  Casa  di  Kiori,  and  said— 
wasn't  it  civil  of  him  ? — said  he  should  be  very  happy  to  see  me  if  I'd  call  any 
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time.  He  gave  me  his  card — Lord  Adolphus  Fitzhervey — and  a  man  with  him 
called  him  '  Dolph.'  As  good  luck  had  it,  my  weed  went  out  just  while  we 
were  talking,  and  Fitzhervey  was  monstrously  pleasant,  searched  all  over  him 
for  a  fusee,  couldn't  find  one,  and  asked  me  to  go  up  with  him  to  the  Casa  di 
Fiori  and  get  a  light.  Of  course  I  did,  and  he  and  I  and  Guatamara  had  some 
sherbet  and  a  smoke  together,  and  then  he  introduced  me  to  the  Marchioness 
St.  Julian,  his  sister — by  Jove  !  such  a  magnificent  woman,  Simon,  you  never 
saw  one  like  her,  I'll  wager.  She  was  uncommonly  agreeable,  too,  and  such  a 
smile,  my  boy  !  She  seemed  to  like  me  wonderfully — not  rare  that,  though, 
you'll  say — and  asked  me  to  go  and  take  coffee  there  to-night  after  mess,  and 
bring  one  of  my  chums  with  me;  and  as  I  like  to  show  you  life,  young  one, 
and  your  taste  wants  improving  after  Aunt  Minerva,  you  may  come,  if  you 
like.  Hallo  !  there's  Conran.  I  say,  don't  tell  him.  I  don't  want  any  poach- 
ing on  my  manor." 

Conran  came  in  at  that  minute;  he  was  then  a  Brevet-Major  and  Captain 
in  Ours,  and  one  of  the  older  men  who  spoilt  Little  Grand  in  one  way,  as  much 
as  the  women  did  in  another.  He  was  a  fine,  powerful  fellow,  with  eyes  like 
an  eagle's,  and  pluck  like  a  lion's;  he  had  a  grave  look,  and  had  been  of  late 
more  silent  and  self-reticent  than  the  other  roistering,  debonnair,  light-hearted 
"Dare  Devils;  "  but  though,  perhaps,  tired  of  the  wild  escapades  which  repu- 
tation had  once  attributed  to  him,  was  always  the  most  lenient  to  the  boy's 
monkey  tricks,  and  always  the  one  to  whom  he  went  if  his  larks  had  cost  him 
too  dear,  or  if  he  was  in  a  scrape  from  which  he  saw  no  exit.  Conran  had 
recently  come  in  for  a  good  deal  of  money,  and  there  were  few  bright  eyes  in 
Malta  that  would  not  have  smiled  kindly  on  him;  but  he  did  not  care  much  for 
any  of  them.  There  was  some  talk  of  a  love-affair  before  he  went  to  India, 
that  was  the  cause  of  his  hard-heartedness,  though  I  must  say  he  did  not  look 
much  like  a  victim  to  the  grande  passion,  in  my  ideas,  which  were  drawn  from 
valentines  and  odes  in  the  "Woman,  thou  fond  and  fair  deceiver"  style;  in 
love  that  turned  its  collars  down  and  let  its  hair  go  uncut  and  refused  to  eat, 
and  recovered  with  a  rapidity  proportionate  to  its  ostentation;  and  I  did  not 
know  that,  if  a  man  has  lost  his  treasure,  he  may  mourn  it  so  deeply  that  he 
may  refuse  to  run  about  like  Harpagon,  crying  for  his  cassette  to  an  audience 
that  only  laughs  at  his  miseries. 

"  Well,  young  ones,"  said  Conran,  as  he  came  in  and  threw  down  his  cap 
and  whip,  "here  you  are,  spending  your  hours  in  pipes  and  bad  wine.  What 
a  blessing  it  is  to  have  a  palate  that  isn't  blase,  and  that  will  swallow  all  wine 
just  because  it  is  wine  !  That  South  African  goes  down  with  better  relish, 
Little  Grand,  than  you'll  find  in  Chateau  Margaux  ten  years  hence.  As  soon 
as  one  begins  to  want  touching  up  with  olives,  one's  real  gusto  is  gone." 

"  Hang  olives,  sir  !  they're  beastly,"  said  Little  Grand;  "  and  I  don't  care 
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who  pretends  they're  not.  Olives  are  like  sermons  and  wives,  everybody 
makes  a  wry  face,  and  would  rather  be  excused  'em,  Major;  but  it's  the  custom 
to  call  'em  good  things,  and  so  men  bolt  'em  in  complaisance,  and  while  they 
hate  the  salt-water  flavor,  descant  on  the  delicious  rose  taste  !  " 

"Quite  true,  Little  Grand  !  but  one  takes  olives  to  enhance  the  wine;  and 
so,  perhaps,  other  men's  sermons  make  one  enjoy  one's  racier  novel,  and  other 
men's  wives  make  one  appreciate  one's  liberty  still  better.  Don't  abuse  olives; 
you'll  want  them  figuratively  and  literally  before  you've  done  either  drinking 
or  living  !  " 

"  Oh  !  confound  it,  Major,"  cried  Little  Grand,  "  I  do  hope  and  trust  a 
spent  ball  may  have  the  kindness  to  double  me  up  and  finish  me  off  before 
then." 

"  You're  not  philosophic,  my  boy." 

"Thank  Heaven,  no!"  ejaculated  Little  Grand,  piously.  "  I've  an  uncle, 
a  very  great  philosopher,  beats  all  the  sages  hollow,  from  Bion  to  Buckle,  and 
writes  in  the  Metaphysical  Quarterly,  but  I'll  be  shot  if  he  don't  spend  so  much 
time  in  trying  to  puzzle  out  what  life  is,  that  all  his  has  slipped  away  without 
his  having  lived  one  bit.  When  I  was  staying  with  him  one  Christmas,  he 
began  boring  me  with  a  frightful  theory  on  the  non-existence  of  matter. 
I  couldn't  stand  that,  so  I  cut  him  short,  and  set  him  down  to  the  luncheon- 
table;  and  while  he  was  full  swing  with  a  Strasbourg  pate  anil  Comet  hock, 
1  stopped  him  and  asked  him  if,  with  them  in  his  mouth,  he  believed  in  matter 
or  not  ?  He  was  shut  up,  of  course;  bless  your  soul,  those  theorists  always 
are,  if  you're  down  upon  'em  with  a  little  fact !  " 

"Such  as  a  Strasbourg  pate  ? — that  is  an  unanswerable  argument  with  most 
men,  I  believe,"  said  Conran,  who  liked  to  hear  the  boy  chatter.  "What  are 
you  going  to  do  with  yourself  to-night.  Grand  ?" 

"I  am  going  to — ar — hum — to  a  friend  of  mine,"  said  Little  Grand,  less 
glibly  than  usual. 

"  Very  well;  I  only  asked,  because  I  would  have  taken  you  to  Mrs.  Fortes- 
cue's  with  me;  they're  having  some  acting  proverbs  (horrible  exertion  in  this 
oven  o(  a  place,  with  the  thermometer  at  a  hundred  and  twenty  degrees);  but 
if  you've  better  sport  it's  no  matter.  Take  care  what  friends  you  make,  though, 
Grand;  you'll  find  some  Maltese  acquaintances  very  costly." 

"  Thank  you.  I  should  say  I  can  take  care  of  myself,"  replied  Little  Grand, 
with  immeasurable  scorn  and  dignity. 

.ran  laughed,  struck  him  across  the  shoulders  with  his  whip,  stroked  his 
own  moustaches,  and  went  out  again,  whistling  one  of  Verdi's  airs. 

"I  don't  want  him  bothering,  you  know,"  explained  Little  Grand;  "she's 
such  a  deuced  magnificent  woman  !  " 

She  was  a  magnificent  woman,  this   Eudoxia   Adelaida,  Marchioness  St. 
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Julian;  and  proud  enough  Little  Grand  and  I  felt  when  we  had  that  soft, 
jewelled  hand  held  out  to  us,  and  that  bewitching  smile  beamed  upon  us, 
and  that  joyous  presence  dazzling  in  our  eyes,  as  we  sat  in  the  drawing-room 
of  that  Casa  di  Fiori.  She  was  about  thirty-five,  I  should  say  (boys  always 
worship  those  who  might  have  been  schoolfellows  of  their  mothers),  tall  and 
stately,  and  imposing,  with  the  most  beautiful  pink  and  white  skin,  with  a  fine 
set  of  teeth,  raven  hair,  and  eyes  tinted  most  exquisitely.  Oh  !  she  was 
magnificent,  our  Marchioness  St.  Julian!  Into  what  unutterable  insignificance, 
what  miserable,  washed-out  shadows  sank  Stars  and  Garters'  lady,  and  the 
Mitchell  girls,  and  all  the  belles  of  La  Valetta,  whom  we  hadn't  thought  so  very 
bad-looking  before. 

There  was  a  young  creature  sitting  a  little  out  of  the  radiance  of  light, 
reading;  but  we  had  no  eyes  for  anybody  except  the  Marchioness  St.  Julian. 
We  were  in  such  high  society,  too;  there  was  her  brother,  Lord  Adolphus,  and 
his  bosom  Pylades,  the  Baron  Guatamara;  and  there  was  a  big  fellow,  with 
hooked  nose  and  very  curly  hair,  who  was  introduced  to  us  as  the  Prince  of 
Orangia  Magnolia;  and  a  little  wiry  fellow,  with  bits  of  red  and  blue  ribbon, 
and  a  star  or  two  in  his  button-hole,  who  was  M.  le  Due  de  Saint-Jeu.  We 
were  quite  dazzled  with  the  coruscations  of  so  much  aristocracy,  especially 
when  they  talked  across  to  each  other — so  familiarly,  too — of  Johnnie  (that 
was  Lord  Russell),  and  Pam,  and  "old  Buck"  (my  godfather  Buckingham, 
Lord  Adolphus  explained  to  us),  and  Montpensier  and  old  Joinville;  and 
chatted  of  when  they  dined  at  the  Tuileries,  and  stayed  at  Compiegne,  and 
hunted  at  Belvoir,  and  spent  Christmas  at  Holcombe  or  Longleat.  We  were 
in  such  high  society  !  How  contemptible  appeared  Mrs.  Maberly's  and  the 
Fortescue  soirees;  how  infinitesimally  small  grew  Charlie  Ruthven,  and  Harry 
Villiers,  and  Grey  and  Albany,  and  all  the  other  young  fellows  who  thought  it 
such  great  guns  to  be  an  mieux  with  little  Graziella,  or  invited  to  Sir  George 
Dashaway's.  We  were  a  cut  above  those  things  now — rather  ! 

That  splendid  Marchioness  !  There  was  a  head  for  a  coronet,  if  you  like  ! 
And  how  benign  she  was  !  Grand  sat  on  the  couch  beside  her,  and  I  on  an 
ottoman  on  her  left,  and  she  leaned  back  in  her  magnificent  toilette,  flirting  her 
fan  like  a  Castilian,  and  flashing  upon  us  her  superb  eyes  from  behind  it;  not 
speaking  very  much,  but  showing  her  white  teeth  in  scores  of  heavenly  smiles, 
till  Little  Grand,  the  blase  man  of  seventeen,  and  I  the  raw  Moses  of  private 
tutelage,  both  felt  that  we  had  never  come  across  anything  like  this;  never,  in 
fact,  seen  a  woman  worth  a  glance  before. 

She  listened  to  us — or  rather  to  him;  I  was  too  awe-struck  to  advance  much 
beyond  monosyllables — and  laughed  at  him,  and  smiled  encouragingly  on  my 
gauehcrie  (and  when  a  boy  is  gauche,  how  ready  he  is  to  worship  such  a  helping 
hand  !),  and  beamed  upon  us  both  with  an  effulgence  compared  with  which 
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the  radiance  of  Helen,  Galatea,  (Enone,  Messalina,  Lai's,  and  all  the  legendary 
beauties  one  reads  about,  must  have  been  what  the  railway  night-lamps  that 
never  burn  are  to  the  prismatic  luminaries  of  Cremorne.  They  were  all 
uncommonly  pleasant,  all  except  the  girl  who  was  reading,  whom  they  intro- 
duced as  the  Signorina  da'  Guari,  a  Tuscan,  and  daughter  to  Orangia 
Magnolia,  with  one  of  those  marvellously  beautiful  faces  that  one  sees  in  the 
most  splendid  painters'  models  of  the  Campagna,  who  never  lifted  her  head 
scarcely,  though  Guatamara  and  Saint-Jen  did  their  best  to  make  her.  lint 
all  the  others  were  wonderfully  agreeable,  and  quite  feted  Little  Grand  and 
me,  at  which,  they  being  more  than  double  our  age,  anil  seemingly  at  home 
alike  with  Belgravia  and  Newmarket,  the  Faubourg  and  the  I'ytchley,  u 
to  grow  at  least  a  foot  each  in  the  aroma  of  this  Casa  di  Fiori. 

"This  is  rather  stupid,  Doxie,"  began  Lord  Adolphus,  addressing  his 
sister;  "  not  .much  entertainment  for  our  guests.  What  do  you  say  to  a 
game  of  vingt-et-un,  eh,  Mr.  Grandison  ?  " 

Little  Grand  fixed  his  blue  eyes  on  the  Marchioness,  and  said  he  should  be 
very  happy,  but,  as  for  entertainment — he  wanted  no  other. 

"No  compliments, /<7/V  ami"  laughed  the  Marchioness,  with  a  dainty  blow 
of  her  fan.  "  Yes,  Dolph,  have  vingt-et-un,  or  music,  or  anything  you  like. 
Sing  us  something,  Lucrezia." 

The  Italian  girl  thus  addressed  looked  up  with  a  passionate,  haughty  flush, 
and  answered,  with  wonderfully  little  courtesy  I  considered,  "  I  shall  not  sing 
to-night." 

"  Are  you  unwell,  fairest  friend  ? "  asked  the  Due  de  Saint-Jeu,  bending 
his  little  wiry  figure  over  her. 

She  shrank  away  from  him,  and  drew  back,  a  hot  color  in  her  cheeks. 

"Signore,  I  did  not  address  you." 

The  Marchioness  looked  angry,  if  those  divine  eyes  could  look  anything  so 
mortal.  However,  she  shrugged  her  shoulders. 

••  Well,  my  dear  Lucrezia,  we  can't  make  you  sing,  of  course,  if  you  won't. 
I,  for  my  part,  always  do  any  little  thing  I  can  to  amuse  anybody;  if  I  fail,  I 
fail;  I  have  done  my  best,  and  my  friends  will  appreciate  the  effort,  if  not 
the  result.  No,  my  dear  Prince,  do  not  tease  her,"  said  the  Marchioness  to 
Orangia  Magnolia,  who  was  arguing,  I  thought,  somewhat  imperatively  for  such 
a  well-bred  and  courtly  man,  with  Lucrezia;  "  we  will  have  vingt-et-un,  and 
Lucrezia  will  give  us  the  delight  of  her  voice  some  other  evening,  I  dar 

We  had  vingt-et-un;  the  Marchioness  would   not  play,  but  she  sat  in  her 
rose  velvet  arm-chair,  just  behind  Little  Grand,  putting  in  pretty  littK 
and  questions,  and  bagatelles,  and  calling  attention  to  the  gambols  of  her  dar- 
ling .greyhound  Cupidon,  and  tapping  Little  Grand  with  her  fan,  till,  I  believe, 
he  neither  knew  how  the  game  went,  nor  what  money  he  lost;  and  I,  gazing  at 
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her,  and  cursing  him  for  his  facile  tongue,  never  noticed  my  naturels,  couldn't 
have  said  what  the  maximum  was  if  you  had  paid  me  for  it,  and  might,  for 
anything  I  knew  to  the  contrary,  have  been  seeing  my  life  slip  away  with  each 
card  as  Balzac's  hero  with  the  Peau  de  Chagrin.  Then  we  had  sherbet,  and 
wine,  and  cognac  for  those  who  preferred  it;  and  the  Marchioness  gave  us  per- 
mission to  smoke,  and  took  a  dainty  hookah  with  an  amber  mouthpiece  for 
her  own  use  (divine  she  did  look,  too,  with  that  hookah  between  her  ruby 
lips  !);  and  the  smoke,  and  the  cognac,  and  the  smiles,  unloosed  our  tongues, 
and  we  spake  like  very  great  donkeys,  I  daresay,  but  I'm  sure  with  not  a  tenth 
part  the  wisdom  that  Balaam's  ass  developed  in  his  brief  and  pithy  conversation. 

However  great  the  bosh  we  walked,  though,  we  found  very  lenient  auditors. 
Fitzhervey  and  Guatamara  laughed  at  all  our  witticisms;  the  Prince  of  Orangia 
Magnolia  joined  in  with  a  "  Per  Baccho  !  "  and  a  "  Bravo  !  "  and  little  Saint-Jeu 
wheezed,  and  gave  a  faint  echo  of  "  Mon  Dieu  !  "  and  "  Tres  bien,  tres  bien, 
vraiment !  "  and  the  Marchioness  St.  Julian  laughed  too,  and  joined  in  our 
nonsense,  and,  what  was  much  more,  bent  a  willing  ear  to  our  compliments,  no 
matter  how  florid;  and  Saint-Jeu  told  us  a  story  or  two,  more  amusing  than 
comme  il  faut,  at  which  the  Marchioness  tried  to  look  grave,  and  did  look 
shocked,  but  laughed  for  all  that  behind  her  fan;  and  Lucrezia  da'  Guari  sat 
in  shadow,  as  still  and  as  silent  as  the  Parian  Euphrosyne  on  the  console, 
though  her  passionate  eyes  and  expressive  face  looked  the  very  antipodes  of 
silence  and  statuetteism,  as  she  flashed  half-shy,  half-scornful,  looks  upon  us. 

If  the  first  part  of  the  evening  had  been  delightful,  this  was  something  like 
Paradise  !  It  was  such  high  society  !  and  with  just  dash  enough  of  Mai >i lie 
and  coulisses  laisseraller  to  give  it  piquancy.  How  different  was  the  pleasantry 
and  freedom  of  these  real  aristos,  after  the  humdrum  dinners  and  horrid  bores 
of  dances  that  those  snobs  of  Maberlys,  and  Fortescues,  and  Mitchells,  made 
believe  to  call  Society  ! 

What  with  the  wine,  and  the  smoke,  and  the  smiles,  I  wasn't  quite  clear  as 
to  whether  I  saw  twenty  horses'  heads  or  one  when  I  was  fairly  into  saddle,  and 
riding  back  to  the  town,  just  as  the  first  dawn  was  rising,  Aphrodite-like,  from 
the  far  blue  waves  of  the  Mediterranean.  Little  Grand  was  better  seasoned, 
but  even  he  was  dizzy  with  the  parting  words  of  the  Marchioness,  which  had 
softly  breathed  the  delicious  passport,  "Come  to-morrow." 

"By  Jupiter  !"  swore  Little  Grand,  obliged  to  give  relief  to  his  feelings — 
"by  Jupiter,  Simon!  did  you  ever  see  such  a  glorious,  enchanting,  divine, 
delicious,  adorable  creature  ?  Faugh  !  who  could  look  at  those  Mitchell  girls 
after  her?  Such  eyes!  such  a  smile  !  such  a  figure!  Talk  of  a  coronet! 
no  imperial  crown  would  be  half  good  enough  for  her  !  And  how  pleasant 
those  fellows  are  !  I  like  that  little  chaffy  chap,  the  Duke;  what  a  slap-up 
story  that  was  about  the  bal  de  1'Opera.  And  Fitzhervey,  too;  there's  some- 
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thing  uncommonly  thorough-bred  about  him,  ain't  there?  And  Guatamara's 
an  immensely  jolly  fellow.  Ah,  my  boy  !  that's  something  like  society;  all 
the  ease  and  freedom  of  real  rank;  no  nonsense  about  them,  as  there  is  about 
snobs.  I  say,  what  wouldn't  the  other  fellows  give  to  be  in  our  luck  ?  I  think 
even  Conran  would  warm  up  about  her.  But,  Simon,  she's  deucedly  taken  with 
me — she  is,  upon  my  word ;  anil  she  knows  how  to  show  it  you,  too  !  By 
George  !  one  could  die  for  a  woman  like  that — eh  ?" 

"Die  !"  I  echoed,  while  my  horse  stumbled  along  up  the  hilly  road,  and 
I  swayed  forward,  pretty  nearly  over  his  head,  while  poetry  rushed  to  my  lips, 
and  electric  sparks  danced  before  my  eyes: 

"  To  die  for  those  we  love!  oh,  there  is  power 
In  the  true  heart,  and  pride,  and  joy,  for  this 
It  is  to  live  without  the  vanished  light 
That  strength  is  needed  ! " 

"But  I'll  be  shot  if  it  shall  be  vanished  light,"  returned  Little  Grand;  "it 
don't  look  much  like  it  yet.  The  light's  only  just  lit,  'tisn't  likely  it's  going 
out  again  directly;  but  she  is  a  stunner  !  and " 

"  A  stunner  !"  I  shouted;  "she's  much  more  than  that — she's  an  a 
and  I'll  be  much  obliged  to  you  to  call  her  by  her  right  name,  sir.     She's  a 
beautiful,  noble,  loving  woman;  the  most  perfect  of  all  Nature's  master-works. 
She  is  divine,  sir,  and  you  and  1  are  not  worthy  merely  to  kiss  the  hem  of  her 
garment." 

"  Ain't  we,  though  ?  I  don't  care  much  about  kissing  her  dress;  it's  silk, 
and  I  don't  know  that  I  should  derive  much  pleasure  from  pressing  my  lips  on 
its  texture;  but  her  cheek " 

"  Her  cheek  is  like  the  Catherine  pear, 
The  side  that's  next  the  sun!  " 

I  shouted,  as  my  horse  went  down  in  a  rut.  "  She's  like  Venus  rising  from  the 
sea-shell;  she's  like  Aurora,  when  she  came  down  on  the  first  ray  of  the  dawn 
to  Tithonus;  she's  like  ISriseis " 

••  Mother  classics  !  she's  like  herself,  and  beats  'em  all  hollow.  She's  the 
finest  creature  ever  seen  on  earth,  and  1  should  like  to  see  the  man  who'd  dare 
to  say  she  wasn't.  And — I  say,  Simon — how  much  did  you  lose  to-night V 

From  sublimest  heights  I  tumbled  straight  to  bathos.  The  cold  water  of 
(i  rand's  query  quenched  my  poetry,  extinguished  my  electric  lights,  and  sobered 
me  like  a  douche  bath. 

"  I  don't  know,"  I  answered,  with  a  sense  of  awe  and  horror  stealing  over 
me;  "  but  I  had  a  pony  in  my  waistcoat-pocket  that  the  governor  had  just  sent 
'.  uatamara  changed  it  for  me,  and — f'rc  only  sixpence  left  /" 

"Old  boy,"  said  Little  Grand  to  me,  the  next  morning,  after  early  parade, 
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"  come  in  my  room,  and  let's  make  up  some  despatches  to  the  governors. 
You  see,"  he  continued,  five  minutes  after, — "you  see,  we're  both  of  us  pretty 
well  cleared  out;  I've  only  got  half  a  pony,  and  you  haven't  a  couple  of  fivers 
left.  Now  you  know  they  evidently  play  rather  high  at  the  Casa  di  Fieri;  do 
everything  en  prince,  like  nobs  who've  Barclays  at  their  back ;  and  one  mustn't 
hang  fire;  horrid  shabby  that  would  look.  Besides,  fancy  seeming  mean  before 
her !  So  I've  been  thinking  that,  though  governors  are  a  screwy  lot  gener- 
ally, if  we  put  it  to  'em  clearly  the  sort  of  set  we've  got  into,  and  show 
'em  that  we  can't  help,  now  that  we  are  at  Rome,  doing  as  the  Romans  do, 
I  should  say  they  could  hardly  help  bleeding  a  little — eh  ?  Now,  listen 
how  I've  put  it.  My  old  boy  has  a  weakness  for  titles;  he  married  my 
mother  on  the  relationship  to  Viscount  Twaddles  (who  doesn't  know  of  her 
existence;  but  who  does  to  talk  about  as  '  our  cousin '),  and  he'd  eat  up  miles 
of  dirt  for  a  chance  of  coming  to  a  strawberry-leaf;  so  I  think  this  will  touch 
him  up  beautifully.  Listen  !  ain't  I  sublimely  respectful  ?  '  I'm  sure,  my 
dear  father,  you  will  be  delighted  to  learn,  that  by  wonderful  luck,  or  rather  I 
ought  to  say  Providence,  I  have  fallen  on  my  feet  in  Malta,  and  got  introduced 
to  the  very  highest '  (wait  !  let  me  stick  a  dash  under  very) — '  the  very  highest 
society  here.  They  are  quite  tip-top.  To  show  you  what  style,  I  need  only 
mention  Lord  A.  Fitzhervey,  the  Baron  Guatamara,  and  the  Marchioness  St. 
Julian,  as  among  my  kindest  friends.  They  have  been  yachting  in  the  Levant, 
and  are  now  staying  in  Malta:  they  are  all  most  kind  to  me;  and  I  know  you 
will  appreciate  the  intellectual  advantages  that  such  contact  must  afford  me; 
at  the  same  time  you  will  understand  that  I  can  hardly  enter  such  circles  as  a 
snob,  and  you  will  wish  your  son  to  comport  himself  as  a  gentleman;  but  gen- 
tlemanizing  comes  uncommon  dear,  I  can  tell  you,  with  all  the  care  in  the 
world:  and  if  you  could  let  me  have  another  couple  of  hundred,  I  should  vote 
you  ' — a  what,  Simon  ? — '  an  out-and-out  brick  '  is  the  sensible  style,  but  I  sup- 
pose '  the  best  and  kindest  of  parents  '  is  the  filial  dodge,  eh  ?  There  !  '  With 
fond  love  to  mamma  and  Florie,  ever  your  affectionate  son,  COSMO  GRANDISON.' 
Bravo  !  that's  prime;  that'll  bring  the  yellows  down,  I  take  it.  Here,  old 
fellow,  copy  it  to  your  governor;  you  couldn't  have  a  more  stunning  effusion 
— short,  and  to  the  purpose,  as  cabinet  councils  ought  to  be,  and  ain't.  Fire 
away,  my  juvenile." 

I  did  fire  away;  only  I,  of  a  more  impressionable  and  poetic  nature  than 
Little  Grand,  gave  a  certain  vent  to  my  feelings  in  expatiating  on  the  beauty, 
grace,  condescension,  etc.,  etc.,  of  the  Marchioness  to  my  mother;  I  did  not 
mention  the  grivois  stories,  the  brandy,  and  the  hookah:  I  was  quite  sure  they 
were  the  sign  of  that  delicious  ease  and  disregard  of  snobbish  etiquette  and 
convenances  peculiar  to  the  "  Upper  Ten,"  but  I  thought  the  poor  people  at 
home,  in  vicarage  seclusion,  would  be  too  out  of  the  world  to  fully  appreciate 
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such  revelations  of  our  crcmc  tic-  la  creme;  besides,  my  governor  had   I 
own  detestation  of  the   divine    weed,  and    considered    that    men  who  "  made 
chimneys  of  their  mouths  "  might  just  as  well   have  the   mark  of  the 
at  once. 

Little  ( i rand  and  I  were  hard-up  for  cash,  and  en  attendant  the  governors' 
replies  and  remittances,  we  had  recourse  to  the  tender   mercies  and   leather 
Of  napoleons,  ducats,  florins,  and  doubloons  of  a  certain  Spanish  Jew,  one 
Baltha/.ar   Miraflores,  a  shrivelled-skinned,  wheezing  old  cove,  who  was  "  most 
happy  to  lent  anytink  to  his  tear  young  shentlesmen,  but,  by  Got  !  he  v 
poor  as  Job,  he  was  indeed  ! "     Whether  Job  ever  lent  money  out  on  interest 
or  not,  I  can't   say;  perhaps   he  did,  as  in  the   finish   he  ended   with   having 
quadrupled  his  cattle  and  lands,  and  all  his  goods — a  knack  usurers  pr 
in  full  force  to  this  day;  but  all  I  can  say  is,  that  if  he  was  not  poorer  than 
Mr.  Miraflores,  he  was  not  much  to  be  pitied,  for  he,  miserly  old  shark,  lived 
in  his  dark,  dirty  hole,  like  a  crocodile  embedded  in  Nile  mud,  and  crushed 
the    bones  of  all   unwary  adventurers  who    came  within  range  of   his 
bristling  jaws. 

Mom.-}-,  however,  Little  Grand  and  I  got  out  of  him  in  plenty,  only  for  a 
little  bit  of  paper  in  exchange;  and  at  that  time  we  didn't  know  that  t! 
the  paper  tax  would  be  repealed  at  last,  there   would   remain  as  long  as  youths 
are  green  anil  old  birds  cunning,  a  heavy  and  a  bitter  tax  on  certain  bits  of 
paper  to  which  one's  hand  is  put,  which   Mr.  Gladstone,  though  he  achieve  the 
herculean  task  of  making  draymen  take  kindly  to  vin  ordinaire,  and  th< 
ping  of  champagne  corks  a  familiar  sound  by  cottage  hearths,  will  never  lie  able 
to  include  in  his  budgets,  to  come  among  the  Taxes  that  are  Repeal 

Well,  we  had  our  money  from  old   Balthazar  that  morning,  and  we  p! 
with  it  again  that  night   up  at  the  Casa  di   Fiori.     Loo  this  time,  by  \\ 
change.     Saint-Jen  said  he  always  thought  it  well  to  change  your  game  a 
change  your  loves:  constancy,  whether  to  cards  or  women,  was  most  fatiguing. 
We  liked  Saint-Jen  very  much,  we  thought    him  such  a  funny  fellow.     They 
said  they  did   not  care  to  play  much — of  course  they  didn't,  when   Guatamara 
had    hail  ecarle  with  the  Grand-Duke  of  Chaffsandlarkstein  at  half  a  million 
aside,  and  Lord  Dolph  had  broken  the  bank  at  Homburg  "just  for  fun — no 
fun  to  old    Blanc,  who   farms   it,  though,  you    know."     But  the   Marchi 
who  was   doubly   gracious   that   night,  told    them   they  must    play,  because  it 
amused  her  chcrs  petits  amis.     Besides,  she  said,  in  her  pretty,  imperious  way, 
she  liked  to  see  it — it  amused  her.     After  that,  of  course,  there  was  no  more 
hesitation;  down  we  sat,  and  young  Heavystone  with  us. 

The  evening  before  we  had  happened  to  mention  him.  said  he  was  a  fellow 
of  no  end  of  tin,  though  as  stupid  an  owl  as  ever  spelt  his  own  name  wrong 
when  he  passed  a  military  examination,  and  the  Marchioness,  recalling  the 
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name,  said  she  remembered  his  father,  and  asked  us  to  bring  him  to  see  her; 
which  we  did,  fearing  no  rival  in  "  old  Heavy." 

So  down  we  three  sat,  and  had  the  evening  before  over  again,  with  the  cards, 
and  the  smiles,  and  wiles  of  our  divinity,  and  Saint-Jeu's  stories  and  Fitzher- 
vey's  cognac  and  cigars;  with  this  difference,  that  we  found  loo  more  exciting 
than  vingt-et-un.  They  played  it  so  fast,  too,  it  was  like  a  breathless  heat  for 
the  Goodwood  Cup,  and  the  Marchioness  watched  it,  leaning  alternately  over 
Grand's,  and  Heavy's,  and  my  chair,  and  saying,  with  such  naive  delight,  "Oh, 
do  take  miss,  Cosmo;  I  would  risk  it  if  I  were  you,  Mr.  Heavystone;  pray 
don't  let  my  naughty  brother  win  everything,"  that  I'd  have  defied  the  stiffest 
of  the  Stagyrites  or  the  chilliest  of  Calvinists  to  have  kept  their  head  cool 
with  that  syren  voice  in  their  ear. 

And  La  Lucrezia  sat,  as  she  had  sat  the  night  before,  by  the  open  window, 
still  and  silent,  the  Cape  jasmines  and  Southern  creepers  framing  her  in  a  soft 
moonlight  picture,  contrast  enough  to  the  brilliantly-lighted  room,  echoing  with 
laughter  at  Saint-Jeu's  stories,  perfumed  with  Cubas  and  narghiles,  and  shrin- 
ing the  magnificent,  full-blown,  jewelled  beauty  of  our  Marchioness  St.  Julian, 
with  which  we  were  as  rapidly,  as  madly,  as  unreasoningly,  and  as  sentimentally 
in  love  as  any  boys  of  seventeen  or  eighteen  ever  could  be.  What  greater 
latitude,  you  will  exclaim,  recalling  certain  buried-away  episodes  of  your  hob- 
bedehoyism,  when  you  addressed  Latin  distichs  to  that  hazel-eyed  Hebe  who 
presided  over  oyster  patties  and  water  ices  at  the  pastrycook's  in  Eton;  or 
ruined  your  governor's  young  plantations  cutting  the  name  of  Adeliza  Mary, 
your  cousin,  at  this  day  a  portly  person  in  velvet  and  point,  whom  you  can 
now  call,  with  a  thanksgiving  in  the  stead  of  the  olden  tremor,  Mrs.  Hector 
M'Cutchin  ?  Yes,  we  were  in  love  in  a  couple  of  evenings,  Little  Grand  vehe- 
mently and  unpoetically,  I  shyly  and  sentimentally,  according  to  our  tempera- 
ments, and  as  the  fair  Emily  stirred  feud  between  the  two  Noble  Kinsmen, 
so  the  Marchioness  St.  Julian  began  to  sow  seeds  of  jealousy  and  detestation 
between  us,  sworn  allies  as  we  were.  But  "  le  writable  amant  ne  commit  point 
d'amis"  and  as  soon  as  we  began  to  grow  jealous  of  each  other,  Little  Grand 
could  have  kicked  me  to  the  devil,  and  I  could  have  kicked  ///'///  with  the 
greatest  pleasure  in  life. 

But  I  was  shy,  Little  Grand  was  blessed  with  all  the  audacity  imaginable; 
the  consequence  was,  that  when  our  horses  came  round,  and  the  Maltese  who 
acted  as  cherub  was  going  to  close  the  gates  of  Paradise  upon  us,  he  managed 
to  slip  into  the  Marchioness's  boudoir  to  get  a  tete-a-tete  farewell,  while  I 
strode  up  and  down  the  veranda,  not  heeding  Saint-Jeu,  who  was  telling  nu- 
a  tale,  to  which,  in  any  other  saner  moments,  I  should  have  listened  greedily, 
but  longing  to  execute  on  Little  Grand  some  fierce  and  terrible  vengeance,  to 
which  the  vendetta  should  be  baby's  play.  Saint-Jeu  left  me  to  put  his  arm 
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over  Heavy's  shoulder,  and  tell  him  if  ever  he  came  to  Paris  he  should  be 
transported  to  receive  him  at  the  Hotel  de  Millefleurs,  and  present  him  at  the 
Ttiileries;  and  I  stood  swearing  to  myself,  and  breaking  off  sprays  of  the  veranda 
creepers,  when  I  heard  somebody  say,  very  softly  and  low, — 

"  Signore,  come  here  a  moment." 

It  was  that  sweetly  pretty  mute  whom  we  had  barely  noticed,  absorbed 
as  we  were  in  the  worship  of  our  maturer  idol,  leaning  out  of  the  window,  her 
cheeks  flushed,  her  lips  parted,  her  eyes  sad  and  anxious.  Of  course  I  went 
to  her,  surprised  at  her  waking  up  so  suddenly  to  any  interest  in  me.  She  put 
her  hand  on  my  coat-sleeve,  and  drew  me  down  towards  her. 

"  Listen  to  me  a  moment.  I  hardly  know  how  to  warn  you,  and  yet  I  must. 
I  cannot  sit  quietly  by  and  see  you  and  your  young  friends  being  deceived  as 
so  many  have  been  before  you.  Do  not  come  here  again — do  not " 

••  Kiglia  mia  !  are  you  not  afraid  of  the  night-air?"  said  the  Prince  of 
Orangia  Magnolia,  just  behind  us. 

His  words  were  kind,  but  there  was  a  nasty  glitter  in  his  eyes.  Lucrezia 
answered  him  in  passionate  Italian — of  which  I  had  no  knowledge — with  such 
fire  in  her  eyes,  such  haughty  gesticulation,  and  such  a  torrent  of  words,  that  I 
really  began  to  think,  pretty  soft  little  dear  as  she  looked,  that  she  must  posi- 
tively be  a  trifle  out  of  her  mind,  her  silence  before,  and  her  queer  sjx 
me,  seemed  such  odd  behavior  for  a  young  lady  in  such  high  society.  She 
was  turning  to  me  again  when  Little  Grand  came  out  into  the  veranda,  looking 
flushed,  proud,  and  self-complaisant,  as  such  a  winner  and  slayer  of  women 
would  do.  My  hand  clenched  on  the  jasmine,  I  thirsted  to  spring  on  him  as 
he  stood  there  with  his  provoking,  self-contented  smile,  and  his  confounded 
coxcombical  air,  and  his  cursed  fair  curls — my  hair  was  dust-colored  and  as 

rebellious  as  porcupine-quills — and  wash  out  in  his  blood  or  mine A  touch 

of  a  soft  hand  thrilled  through  my  every  nerve  and  fibre:  the  Marchioness  was 
there,  and  signed  me  to  her.  Lucre/.ia,  Little  Grand,  and  all  the  rest  of  the 
universe  vanished  from  my  mind  at  the  lightning  of  that  angel  smile  and  the 
rustle  of  that  moire-antique  dress.  She  beckoned  me  to  her  into  the  empty 
drawing-room. 

"Augustus"  (I  never  thought  my  name  could  sound  so  sweet  before), 
"  tell  me,  what  was  my  niece  Lucre/cia  saying  to  you  just  now  ?  " 

Now  I  had  a  sad  habit  of  telling  the  truth;  it  was  an  out-of-the  world 
custom  taught  me,  among  other  old-fashioned  things,  at  home,  though  I  soon 
found  how  inconvenient  a  bftise  modern  society  considers  it;  and  1  blurted  the 
truth  out  here,  not  distinctly  or  gracefully,  though,  as  Little  Grand  would  have 
done,  for  I  was  in  that  state  of  exaltation  ordinarily  expressed  as  not  knowing 
whether  one  is  standing  in  one's  Wellingtons  or  not. 

The  Marchioness  sighed. 
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"  Ah,  did  she  say  that  ?  Poor  dear  girl  !  She  dislikes  me  so  much,  it  is 
quite  an  hallucination,  and  yet,  O  Augustus,  I  have  been  to  her  like  an  elder 
sister,  like  a  mother.  Imagine  how  it  grieves  me,"  and  the  Marchioness  shed 
some  tears — pearls  of  price,  thought  I,  worthy  to  drop  from  angel  eyes — "  it  is 
a  bitter  sorrow  to  me,  but,  poor  darling !  she  is  not  responsible." 

She  touched  her  veiny  temple  significantly  as  she  spoke,  and  I  understood, 
and  felt  tremendously  shocked  at  it,  that  the  young,  fair  Italian  girl  was  a  fierce 
and  cruel  maniac,  who  had  the  heart  (oh  !  most  extraordinary  madness  did  it 
seem  to  me;  if  /had  lost  my  senses  I  could  never  have  harmed  her /)  to  hate, 
absolutely  hate,  the  noblest,  tenderest,  most  beautiful  of  women  ! 

"I  never  alluded  to  it  to  any  one,"  continued  the  Marchioness.  "Guata- 
mara  and  Saint-Jeu,  though  such  intimate  friends,  are  ignorant  of  it.  I  would 
rather  have  any  one  think  ever  so  badly  of  me,  than  reveal  to  them  the  cruel 
misfortune  of  my  sweet  Lucrezia " 

How  noble  she  looked  as  she  spoke  ! 

"  But  you,  Augustus,  you,"  and  she  smiled  upon  me  till  I  grew  as  dizzy  as 
after  my  first  taste  of  milk-punch,  "  I  have  not  the  courage  to  let  you  go  off 
with  any  bad  impression  of  me.  I  have  known  you  a  very  little  while,  it  is  true 
— but  a  few  hours,  indeed — yet  there  are  affinities  of  heart  and  soul  which 
overstep  the  bounds  of  time,  and,  laughing  at  the  chill  ties  of  ordinary  custom, 
make  strangers  dearer  than  old  friends " 

The  room  revolved  round  me,  the  lights  danced  up  and  down,  my  heart  beat 
like  Thor's  hammer,  and  my  pulse  went  as  fast  as  a  favorite  saving  the  distance. 
She  speaking  so  to  me  !  My  senses  whirled  round  and  round  like  fifty  thousand 
witches  on  a  Walpurgis  Night,  and  down  I  went  on  my  knees  before  my  magni- 
ficent idol,  raving  away  I  couldn't  tell  you  what  now — the  essence  of  everything 
I'd  ever  read,  from  Ovid  to  Alexander  Smith.  It  must  have  been  something 
frightful  to  hear,  though  Heaven  knows  I  meant  it  earnestly  enough.  Suddenly 
I  was  pulled  up  with  a  jerk,  as  one  throws  an  unbroken  colt  back  on  his  haunches 
in  the  middle  of  his  first  start.  /  thought  I  heard  a  laugh. 

She  started  up  too.  "  Hush  !  another  time  !  We  may  be  overheard." 
And  drawing  her  dress  from  my  hands,  which  grasped  it  as  agonizingly  as  a 
cockney  grasps  his  saddle-bow,  holding  on  for  dear  life  over  the  Burton  or 
Tedworth  country,  she  stooped  kindly  over  me,  and  floated  away  before  / 
was  recovered  from  the  exquisite  delirium  of  my  ecstatic  trance. 

She  loved  me  !  This  superb  creature  loved  me  !  There  was  not  a  doubt 
of  it;  and  how  I  got  back  to  the  barracks  that  night  in  my  heavenly  state  of 
mind  I  could  never  have  told.  All  I  know  is,  that  Grand  and  I  never  spoke  a 
word,  by  tacit  consent,  all  the  way  back;  that  I  felt  a  fiendish  delight  when 
I  saw  his  proud  triumphant  air,  and  thought  how  little  he  guessed,  poor  fellow  ! 
And  that  Dream  of  One  Fair  Woman  was  as  superior  in  rapture  to  the 
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"Dream  of  Fair  Women"  as  Tokay  to  the  "  Fine    Fruity  Port"  that  results 
from  damsons  and  a  decoction  of  sloes  ! 

The  next  clay  there  was  a  grand  affair  in  Malta  to  receive  some  foreign 
Prince,  whose  name  I  do  not  remember  now,  who  called  on  us  en  rout?  to 
Kngland.  Of  course  all  the  troops  turned  out,  ami  there  was  an  inspection  of 
us,  and  a  grand  luncheon  and  dinner,  and  ball,  and  all  that  sort  of  thing,  which 
a  month  before  I  should  have  considered  prime  fun,  but  which  now,  as  it  kept 
me  out  of  my  paradise,  I  thought  the  most  miserable  bore  that  could  possibly 
have  chanced. 

"I  say,"  said  Heavy  to  me  as  I  was  getting  into  harness — "I  say,  don't 
you  wonder  Fitzhervey  and  the  Marchioness  ain't  coming  to  the  palace  to-day  ? 
One  would  have  thought  Old  Stars  and  Garters  would  have  been  sure  to 
ask  them." 

"Ask   them?     I  should    say  so,"  I  returned,  with  immeasurable  disdain. 
"Of  course  he  asked  them;  but  she  told  me  she  shouldn't  come,  last  night. 
She  is  so  tired  of  such  things.     She  came  yachting  with  Fitzhervey  so 
try  and  have  a  little  quiet.     She  says  people  never  give  her  a  moment' 
when  she  is  in  Paris  or  London.     She  was  sorry  to  disappoint  Stars  and  Garters, 
but  I  don't  think  she  likes  his  wife  much:  she  don't  consider  her  good  ton." 

On  which  information  Heavy  lapsed  into  a  state  of  profoundest  awe  and 
wonderment,  it  having  been  one  of  his  articles  of  faith,  for  the  month  that  we 
had  been  in  Malta,  that  the  palace  people  were  exalted  demigods,  whom  it  was 
only  permissible  to  worship  from  a  distance,  and  a  very  respectful  clistan- 
Heavy  had   lost  some  twenty  odd  pounds  the  night  before — of  com- 
young   hands  as  \se  were,  unaccustomed   to   the  society  of  that   entertaining 
gentleman,  Pain — and  had  grumbled  not  a  little  at  the  loss  of  his  gold   bobs. 
But  now  I  could  see  that  such  a  contemptibly  pecuniary  matter  was  < 
from  his   memory,  and  that  he  would  have  thought  the  world  well   lost  for  the 
honor  of  playing  cards  with  people  who  could  afford  to  disappoint  Old 
and  Garters. 

The  inspection  was  over  at  last;  and  if  any  other  than  Conran  had  been  my 
senior  officer,  I  should  have  come  off  badly,  in  all  probability,  for  the  abomi- 
nable manner  in  which  I  went  through  my  evolutions.  The  day  came  to  an  end 
somehow  or  other,  though  I  began  to  think  it  never  would,  the  luncheon  was 
ended,  the  bigwigs  were  taking  their  sieste,  or  otherwise  occupied,  and  I,  trust- 
ing to  my  absence  not  being  noticed,  tore  off  as  hard  as  man  can  who  has 
Cupid  for  his  Pegasus.  With  a  bouquet  as  large  as  a  drum-head, clasped  round 
with  a  bracelet,  about  which  I  had  many  doubts  as  to  the  propriety  of  offering 
to  the  possessor  of  such  jewelry  as  the  Marchioness  must  have,  yet  on  which  I 
thought  I  might  venture  after  the  scene  of  last  night,  I  was  soon  on  the  veranda 
of  the  Casa  cli  Fiori,  and  my  natural  shyness  being  stimulated  into  a  distant 
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resemblance  of  Little  Grand's  enviable  brass,  seeing  the  windows  of  the 
drawing-room  open,  I  pushed  aside  the  green  Venetians  and  entered  noiselessly. 
The  room  did  not  look  a  quarter  so  inviting  as  the  night  before,  though  it  was 
left  in  precisely  a  similar  state.  I  do  not  know  how  it  was,  but  those  cards 
lying  about  on  the  floor,  those  sconces  with  the  wax  run  down  and  dripping 
over  them,  those  emptied  caraffes  that  had  diffused  an  odor  not  yet  dissipated, 
those  tables  and  velvet  couches  all  a  tort  et  a  trovers,  did  not  look  so  very 
inviting  after  all,  and  even  to  my  unsophisticated  senses,  scarcely  seemed  fit 
for  a  Peeress. 

There  was  nobody  in  the  room,  and  I  walked  through  it  towards  the  boudoir; 
from  the  open  door  I  saw  Fitzhervey,  Guatamara,  and  my  Marchioness — but 
oh!  what  horror  unutterable  !  doing — que  pense  z-vous  ?  Drinking  bottled  por- 
ter ! — and  drinking  bottled  porter  in  a.  peignoir  not  of  the  cleanliest,  and  with 
raven  tresses  not  of  the  neatest  ! 

Only  fancy  !  she,  that  divine,  spirituelle  creature,  who  had  talked  but  a  few 
hours  before  of  the  affinity  of  souls,  to  have  come  down,  like  any  ordinary 
woman,  to  Guinness's  stout,  and  a  checked  dressing-gown  and  unbrushed 
locks  !  To  find  your  prophet  without  his  silver  veil,  or  your  Leila  dead  drowned 
in  a  sack,  or  your  Guinevere  flown  over  with  Sir  Lancelot  to  Boulogne,  or  your 
long-esteemed  Griselda  gone  off  with  your  cockaded  Jeames,  is  nothing  to  the 
torture,  the  unutterable  anguish  of  seeing  your  angel,  your  divinity,  your  bright 
particular  star,  your  hallowed  Arabian  rose,  come  down  to — Bottled  Porter  ! 
Do  not  talk  to  me  of  Dore,  sir,  or  Mr.  Martin's  pictures;  their  horrors  dwindle 
into  insignificance  compared  with  the  horror  of  finding  an  intimate  liaison 
between  one's  first  love  and  Bottled  Porter  ! 

In  my  first  dim,  unutterable  anguish,  I  should  have  turned  and  fled;  but 
my  syren's  voice  had  not  lost  all  its  power,  despite  the  stout  and  dirty  dress- 
ing-gown, for  she  was  a  very  handsome  woman,  and  could  stand  such  things 
as  well  as  anybody.  She  came  towards  me,  with  her  softest  smile,  glancing 
at  the  bracelet  on  the  bouquet,  apologizing  slightly  for  her  neglige: — "I  am 
so  indolent.  I  only  dress  for  those  I  care  to  please — and  I  never  hoped  to  see 
you  to-day."  In  short,  magnetizing  me  over  again,  and  smoothing  down  my 
outraged  sensibilities,  till  I  ended  by  becoming  almost  blind  (quite  I  could  not 
manage)  to  the  checked  robe  de  chambre  and  the  unbrushed  bandeaux,  by  offer- 
ing her  my  braceleted  bouquet,  which  was  very  graciously  accepted,  and  even 
by  sharing  the  atrocious  London  porter,  "That  horrid  stuff,"  she  called  it, 
"how  I  hate  it  !  but  it  is  the  only  thing  Sir  Benjamin  Brodie  allows  me,  I  am 
so  very  delicate,  you  know,  my  sensibilities  so  frightfully  acute  !  " 

I  had  not  twenty  minutes  to  stay,  having  to  be  back  at  the  barracks,  or  risk 
a  reprimand,  which,  happily,  the  checked  peignoir  had  cooled  me  sufficiently 
to  enable  me  to  recollect.  So  I  took  my  farewell — one  not  unlike  Medora's 
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and  Conrad's,  Fit/.hervey  and  (Juatamara  having  kindly  withdrawn  as  soon 
as  the  bottled  porter  was  finished — and  I  went  out  of  the  house  in  a  very 
blissful  state,  despite  Guinness  and  the  unwelcome  demi-toilette,  which  did 
not  accord  with  Eugene  Sue's  and  the  Parlor  Library's  description  of  th< 
eral  getting-up  and  stunning  appearance  of  heroines  and  peeresses,  "  reclining, 
in  robes  of  cloud-like  tissue  and  folds  of  the  richest  lace,  on  a  cabriole  couch 
of  amber  velvet,  while  the  air  was  filled  with  the  voluptuous  perfume  of  the 
flower-children  of  the  South,  and  music  from  unseen  choristers  lulled  the  senses 
with  its  divinest  harmony,"  etc.,  etc.,  etc. 

Kottled  porter  and  a  checked  dressing-gown  !  Say  what  you  like,  sirs,  it 
takes  a  very  strong  passion  to  overcome  those.  I  have  heard  men  ascribe  the 
waning  of  their  affections  after  the  honeymoon  to  the  constant  sight  of  their 
wives — whom  before  they  had  only  seen  making  papa's  coffee  with  an  angelic 
air  and  a  toilette  tiree  a  tjuatrc  epingles — everlastingly  coming  down  too  late 
for  breakfast  in  a  dressing-gown;  and,  upon  my  soul,  if  ever  I  marry,  which 
Heaven  in  pitiful  mercy  forfend  !  and  my  wife  make  her  appearance  in  one 
of  those  confounded  peignoirs,  I  will  give  that  much-run-after  and  deeply-to- 
be-pitied  public  character,  the  Divorce  Judge,  some  more  work  to  do — I  will, 
upon  my  honor. 

However,  the  peignoir  had  not  iced  me  enough  that  time  to  prevent  my 
tumbling  out  of  the  house  in  as  delicious  an  ecstasy  as  if  I  had  been  eating 
some  of  Monte  Cristo's  "hatchis."  As  I  went  out,  not  looking  before  me, 
I  came  bang  against  the  chest  of  somebody  else,  who,  not  admiring  the 
rencontre,  hit  my  cap  over  my  eyes,  and  exclaimed,  in  not  the  most  courtly 
manner  you  will  acknowledge,  "  You  cursed  owl,  take  that,  then  !  What  are 
you  doing  here,  I  should  like  to  know  ?  " 

"Confound  your  impudence!"  I  retorted,  as  soon  as  my  ocular  powers 
were  restored,  and  I  saw  the  blue  eyes,  fair  curls,  and  smart  figure  of  my 
ancient  lolaiis,  now  my  bitterest  foe — "confound  your  impertinence!  what 
arejw/  doing  here?  you  mean." 

"Take  care,  and  don't  ask  questions  about  what  doesn't  concern  you," 
returned  Little  Grand,  with  a  laugh — a  most  irritating  laugh.  There  are  times 
when  such  cachinnations  sting  one's  ears  more  than  a  volley  of  oaths.  "Go 
home  and  mind  your  own  business,  my  chicken.  You  are  a  green  bird,  and 
nobody  minds  you,  but  still  you'll  find  it  as  well  not  to  come  poaching  on  other 
men's  manors." 

••  Other  men's  manors  !  Mine,  if  you  please,"  I  shouted,  so  mad  with  him 
I  could  have  floored  him  where  he  stood. 

"  1'hew  !"  laughed  Little  ('.rand,  screwing  up  his  lips  into  a  contemptuous 
whistle,  "  you've  been  drinking  too  much  Bass,  my  daisy;  'tisn't  good  for  young 
heads — can't  stand  it.  Go  home,  innocent." 
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The  insult,  the  disdainful  tone,  froze  my  blood.  My  heart  swelled  with 
a  sense  of  outraged  dignity  and  injured  manhood.  With  a  conviction  of  my 
immeasurable  superiority  of  position,  as  the  beloved  of  that  divine  creature, 
I  emancipated  myself  from  the  certain  sort  of  slavery  I  was  generally  in  to 
Little  Grand,  and  spoke  as  I  conceived  it  to  be  the  habit  of  gentlemen  whose 
honor  had  been  wounded  to  speak. 

"  Mr.  Grandison,  you  will  pay  for  this  insult.     I  shall  expect  satisfaction." 

Little  Grand  laughed  again — absolutely  grinned,  the  audacious  young  imp 
— and  he  twelve  months  younger  than  I,  too  ! 

"  Certainly,  sir.  If  you  wish  to  be  made  a  target  of,  I  shall  be  delighted  to 
oblige  you.  I  can't  keep  ladies  waiting.  It  is  always  Place  aux  dames  !  with 
me;  so,  for  the  present,  good  morning  !  " 

And  off  went  the  young  coxcomb  into  the  Casa  di  Fiori,  and  I,  only  con- 
soled by  the  reflection  of  the  different  reception  he  would  receive  to  what  mine 
had  been  (he  had  a  braceleted  bouquet,  too,  the  young  pretentious  puppy  !), 
started  off  again,  assuaging  my  lacerated  feelings  with  the  delicious  word  of 
Satisfaction.  I  felt  myself  immeasurably  raised  above  the  heads  of  every 
other  man  in  Malta — a  perfect  hero  of  romance;  in  fact,  fit  to  figure  in  my 
beloved  Alexandre's  most  highly-wrought  yellow-papered  roman,  with  a  duel 
on  my  hands,  and  the  love  of  a  magnificent  creature  like  my  Eudoxia 
Adelaida. 

She  had  become  Eudoxia  Adelaida  to  me  now,  and  I  had  forgiven,  if  not 
forgotten,  the  dirty  dressing-gown:  the  bottled  porter  lay,  of  course,  at  Brodie's 
door.  If  he  would  condemn  spiritual  forms  of  life  and  light  to  the  common 
realistic  aliments  of  horrible  barmaids  and  draymen,  she  could  not  help  it, 
nor  I  either.  If  angels  come  down  to  earth,  and  are  separated  from  their 
natural  nourishment  of  manna  and  nectar,  they  must  take  what  they  can  get, 
even  though  it  be  so  coarse  and  sublunary  a  thing  as  Guinness's  XXX,  must 
they  not,  sir  ?  Yes,  I  felt  very  <?.r0///with  my  affair  of  honor  and  my  affair  of 
the  heart,  Little  Grand  for  my  foe,  and  my  Marchioness  for  a  love.  I  never 
stopped  to  remember  that  I  might  be  smashing  with  frightful  recklessness  the 
Sixth  and  the  Seventh  Commandments.  If  Little  Grand  got  shot,  he  must 
thank  himself;  he  should  not  have  insulted  me;  and  if  there  was  a  Marquis  St. 
Julian,  why— I  pitied  him,  poor  fellow!  that  was  all. 

Full  of  these  sublime  sensations — grown  at  least  three  feet  in  my  varnished 
boots — I  lounged  into  the  ball-room,  feeling  supreme  pity  for  ensigns  who 
were  chattering  round  the  door,  admiring  those  poor,  pale  garrison  girls. 
They  had  not  a  duel  and  a  Marchioness;  they  did  not  know  what  beauty  meant 
— what  life  was  ! 

I  did  not  dance — I  was  above  that  sort  of  thing  now — there  was  not  a 
woman  worth  the  trouble  in  the  room;  and  about  the  second  waltz  I  saw  my 
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would-be  rival  talking  to  Ruthven,  a  fellow  in  Ours.  Little  Grand  did  not 
look  glum  or  dispirited,  as  he  ought  to  have  done  after  the  interview  he  must 
have  had;  but  probably  that  was  the  boy's  brass.  He  would  never  look  1 
if  you  had  hit  him  till  he  was  black  and  blue.  Presently  Ruthven  came  up  to 
me.  He  was  not  over-used  to  his  business,  for  he  began  the  opening  chapter 
in  rather  school-boy  fashion. 

"  Hallo,  ('.us  !  so  you  and  Little  ('/rand  have  been  falling  out.  Why  don't 
you  settle  it  with  a  little  mill  ?  A  vast  deal  better  than  pistols.  Duels  always 
seem  to  me  no  fun.  Two  men  stand  up  like  fools,  and " 

"Mr.  Ruthven,"  said  I,  very  haughtily,  "if  your  principal  desires  to  apolo- 
gize  " 

"  Apologize  !     Bless  your  soul,  no  !     But " 

"Then,"  said  1,  cutting  him  uncommonly  short  indeed,  "you  can  have  no 
necessity  to  address  yourself  to  me,  and  I  beg  to  refer  you  to  my  friend  and 
second,  Mr.  Heavystone." 

Wherewith  I  bowed,  turned  on  my  heel,  and  left  him. 

I  did  not  sleep  that  night,  though  I  tried  hard,  because  I  thought  it  the  cor- 
rect thing  for  heroes  to  sleep  sweetly  till  the  clock  strikes  the  hour  of  their  duel, 
execution,  etc.,  or  whatever  it  may  hap.      Kgmont  slept,  Argyle  slept,  I'hilipjxJ 
Kgalite,  scores  of  them,  but  I  could  not.     Not  that  I  funked  it,  thank   1  i 
—I  never  had  a  touch  of  that — but  because  I  was  in  such  a  delicior. 
excitement,  self-admiration,  and  heroism,  which  had  not  cooled  when  I  found 
myself  walking  down  to  the  appointed  place  by  the  beach  with  p 
who  was  intensely  impressed  by  bein.  >1  with  about  five  quires  of  the 

lust  cream-laid,  to  be  given  to  the  Marchioness  in  case  I  fell.     Little  G 
and  Ruthven  came  on  the  ground  at  almost  the  same  moment.  Little  (irand  emi- 
nently jaunty  and   most  confoundedly  handsome.      We  took  off  our  caps  with 
distant  ceremony;  the  Castilian  hidalgos  were  never  more  stately;  but,  then, 
what  Knights  of  the  Round  Table  ever  splintered  spears  for  such  a  woman  ? 

The  paces  were  measured,  the  pistols  taken  out  of  their  case.      We  were  just 
placed,  and  Ruthven,  with  a  handkerchief  in  his  hand,  had  just  emimera: 
awful  accents,  "  One  !   two  !  " — the  "three  !  "  yet   hovered  on  his  lips,  wh 
heard  a  laugh  -the  third  laugh  that  had  chilled  my  blood  in  twenty-four  hours. 
Somebody's   hand   was    laid   on   Little   Grand's   shoulder,  and   Conran's  voice 
interrupted  the  whole  thing. 

"  Hallo,  young  ones  !      What  farce  is  this?" 

••  Farce,  sir  !  "  retorted  Little  (irand,  hotly — "  farce?  It  is  no  farce.  It  is 
an  affair  of  honor,  and " 

"  Don't  make  me  laugh,  my  dear  boy,"  smiled  Conran;  "  it  is  so  much  too 
warm  for  such  an  exertion.  I'ray,  why  are  you  and  your  once  sworn  friend 
making  popinjays  of  each  other  ?  " 
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"Mr.  Grandison  has  grossly  insulted  me,"  I  began,  "and  I  demand  satis- 
faction. I  will  not  stir  from  the  ground  without  it,  and " 

"You  shdnt"  shouted  Little  Grand.  "  Do  you  dare  to  pretend  I  want  to 
funk,  you  little  contemptible " 

Though  it  was  too  warm,  Conran  went  off  into  a  fit  of  laughter. 

I  daresay  our  sublimity  had  a  comic  touch  in  it  of  which  we  never  dreamt. 
"  My  dear  boys,  pray  don't,  it  is  too  fatiguing.  Come,  Grand,  what  is  it  all 
about  ? " 

"  I  deny  your  right  to  question  me,  Major,"  retorted  Little  Grand,  in  a 
fury.  "  What  have  you  to  do  with  it  ?  I  mean  to  punish  that  young  owl 
yonder — who  didn't  know  how  to  drink  anything  but  milk-and-water,  didn't 
know  how  to  say  bo  !  to  a  goose,  till  I  taught  him — for  very  abominable 
impertinence,  and  I'll " 

"  My  impertinence  !  I  like  that  !  "  I  shouted.  "  It  is  your  unwarrantable, 
overbearing  self-conceit,  that  makes  you  the  laughing-stock  of  all  the  mess, 
which " 

"  Silence  !  "  said  Conran's  still  stern  voice,  which  subdued  us  into  involun- 
tary respect.  "  No  more  of  this  nonsense  !  Put  up  those  pistols,  Ruthven. 
You  are  two  hot-headed,  silly  boys,  who  don't  know  for  what  you  are  quarrelling. 
Live  a  few  years  longer,  and  you  won't  be  so  eager  to  get  into  hot  water,  and 
put  cartridges  into  your  best  friends.  No,  I  shall  not  hear  any  more  about  it. 
If  you  do  not  instantly  give  me  your  words  of  honor  not  to  attempt  to  repeat 
this  folly,  as  your  senior  officer  I  shall  put  you  under  arrest  for  six  weeks." 

O  Alexandre  Dumas  ! — O  Monte  Cristo  ! — O  heroes  of  yellow  paper  and 
pluck  invincible  !  I  ask  pardon  of  your  shades;  I  must  record  the  fact,  lowering 
and  melancholy  as  it  is,  that  before  our  senior  officer  our  heroism  melted  like 
Vanille  ice  in  the  sun,  our  glories  tumbled  to  the  ground  like  twelfth-cake 
ornaments  under  children's  fingers,  and  before  the  threat  of  arrest  the  lions 
lay  down  like  lambs. 

Conran  sent  us  back,  humbled,  sulky,  and  crestfallen,  and  resumed  his 
solitary  patrol  upon  the  beach,  where,  before  the  sun  was  fairly  up,  he  was 
having  a  shot  at  curlews.  But  if  he  was  a  little  stern,  he  was  no  less  kind- 
hearted;  and  in  the  afternoon  of  that  day,  while  he  lay,  after  his  siesta,  smok- 
ing on  his  little  bed,  I  unburdened  myself  to  him.  He  did  not  laugh  at  me, 
though  I  saw  a  quizzical  smile  under  his  black  moustaches. 

"  What  is  your  divinity's  name  ?  "  he  asked,  when  I  had  finished. 

"  Eudoxia  Adelaida,  Marchioness  St.  Julian." 

"  The  Marchioness  St.  Julian  !     Oh  !  " 

"  Do  you  know  her  ?"  I  inquired,  somewhat  perplexed  by  his  tone. 

He  smiled  straight  out  this  time. 

"  I  don't  know  her,  but  there  are  a  good  many  Peeresses  in  Malta  and 
6—23 
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(iihrakar,  and  along  the  line  of  the  Pacific,  as  my  brother  Ned,  in  the 
Jn-listirius,  will  tell  you.  I  could  count  two  score  such  of  my  acquaintance 
off  at  this  minute." 

I  wondered  what  he  meant.  I  daresay  he  knew  all  the  Peerage;  but  that 
had  nothing  to  do  with  me,  and  I  thought  it  strange  that  all  the  Duchesses,  and 
Countesses,  and  Baronesses  should  quit  their  country-seats  and  town-houses  to 
locate  themselves  along  the  line  of  the  Pacific. 

"  She's  a  fine  woman,  St.  John  ?  "   he  went  on. 

••  Fine  !"  I  reiterated,  bursting  into  a  panegyric,  with  which  I  won't  bore 
you  as  I  bored  him. 

"  Well,  you're  going  there  to-night,  you  say;  take  me  with  you,  and  we'll 
see  what  I  think  of  your  Marchioness." 

I  looked  at  his  fine  figure  and  features,  recalled  certain  tales  of  his  con- 
quests, remembered  that  he  knew  French,  Italian,  (lerman,  and  Spanish,  but, 
not  being  very  well  able  to  refuse,  acquiesced  with  a  reluctance  I  could  not 
entirely  conceal.  Conran,  however,  did  not  perceive  it,  and  after  mess  took 
his  cap,  and  went  with  me  to  the  Casa  di  Fiori. 

The  rooms  were  all  right  again,  my  Marchioness  was  en grandf  tcnuc,  amber 
silk,  black  lace,  diamonds,  and  all  that  sort  of  style.  Fitzhervey  and  the  other 
men  were  in  evening  dress,  drinking  coffee;  there  was  not  a  trace  of  bottled 
porter  anywhere,  anil  it  was  all  very  brilliant  and  presentable.  The  Marchioness 
St.  Julian  rose  with  the  wannest  effusion,  her  dazzling  white  teeth  showing 
in  the  sunniest  of  smiles,  and  both  hands  outstretched. 

••  Augustus,  bicn  aime,  you  are  rather " 

"  Late,"  I  suppose  she  was  going  to  say,  but  she  stopped  dead  short,  her 
teeth  remained  parted  in  a  stereotyped  smile,  a  blankness  of  dismay  cum- 
ber luminous  eyes.  She  caught  sight  of  Conran,  and  I  imagined  I  heard  a 
very  low-breathed  "Curse  the  fellow!"  from  courteous  Lord  Dolph.  Conran 
came  forward,  however,  as  if  he  did  not  notice  it;  there  was  only  that  queer 
smile  lurking  under  his  moustaches.  I  introduced  him  to  them,  and  the 
Marchioness  smiled  again,  and  Fitzhervey  almost  resumed  his  wonted  extreme 
urbanity.  Hut  they  svere  somehow  or  other  wonderfully  ill  at  ease — wonder- 
fully, for  people  in  such  high  society;  and  I  was  ill  at  ease  too,  from  being 
only  able  to  attribute  Eudoxia  Adelaida's  evident  consternation  at  the  sight  of 
Conran  to  his  having  been  some  time  or  other  an  old  love  of  hers.  "Ah!" 
thought  I,  grinding  my  teeth,  "  that  comes  of  loving  a  woman  older  than 
one's  self." 

The  Major,  however,  seemed  the  only  one  who  enjoyed  himself.  The 
Marchioness  was  beaming  on  him  graciously,  though  her  ruffled  feathers  were 
not  quite  smoothed  down,  and  he  was  sitting  by  her  with  an  intense  amusement 
in  his  eyes,  alternately  talking  to  her  about  Stars  and  Garters,  whom,  by  her 
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answers,  she  did  not  seem  to  know  so  very  intimately  after  all,  and  chatting 
with  Fitzhervey  about  hunting,  who,  for  a  man  that  had  hunted  over  every 
country,  according  to  his  own  account,  seemed  to  confuse  Tom  Edge  with 
Tom  Smith,  the  Burton  with  the  Tedworth,  a  bullfinch  with  an  ox-rail,  in  queer 
style,  under  Conran's  cross-questioning.  We  had  been  in  the  room  about  ten 
minutes,  when  a  voice,  rich,  low,  sweet,  rang  out  from  some  inner  room,  singing 
the  glorious  "  Inflammatus."  How  strange  it  sounded  in  the  Casa  di  Fiori  ! 

Conran  started,  the  dark  blood  rose  over  the  clear  bronze  of  his  cheek. 
He  turned  sharply  on  to  the  Marchioness.  "  Good  Heaven  !  whose  voice  is 
that  ?  " 

"  My  niece's,"  she  answered,  staring  at  him,  and  touching  a  hand-bell.  "  I 
will  ask  her  to  come  and  sing  to  us  nearer.  She  has  really  a  lovely  voice." 

Conran  grew  pale  again,  and  sat  watching  the  door  with  the  most  extraor- 
dinary anxiety.  Some  minutes  went  by;  then  Lucrezia  entered,  with  the  same 
haughty  reserve  which  her  soft  young  face  always  wore  when  with  her  aunt.  It 
changed,  though,  when  her  glance  fell  on  Conran,  into  the  wildest  rapture  I 
ever  saw  on  any  countenance.  He  fixed  his  eyes  on  her  with  the  look  Little 
Grand  says  he's  seen  him  wear  in  a  battle — a  contemptuous  smile  quivering  on 
his  face. 

"  Sing  us  something,  Lucrezia  dear,"  began  the  Marchioness.  "  You 
shouldn't  be  like  the  nightingales,  and  give  your  music  only  to  night  and 
solitude." 

Lucrezia  seemed  not  to  hear  her.  She  had  never  taken  her  eyes  off  Conran, 
and  she  went,  as  dreamily  as  that  dear  little  Amina  in  the  "  Sonnambula,"  to 
her  seat  under  the  jasmines  in  the  window.  For  a  few  minutes  Conran,  who 
didn't  seem  to  care  two  straws  what  the  society  in  general  thought  of  him,  took 
his  leave,  to  the  relief,  apparently,  of  Fitzhervey  and  Guatamara. 

As  he  went  across  the  veranda — that  memorable  veranda  ! — I  sitting  in  dud- 
geon near  the  other  window,  while  Fitzhervey  was  proposing  ecarte  to  Heavy, 
whom  we  had  found  there  on  our  entrance,  and  the  Marchioness  had  vanished 
into  her  boudoir  for  a  moment,  I  saw  the  Roman  girl  spring  out  after  him,  and 
catch  hold  of  his  arm: 

"  Victor  !  Victor  !  for  pity's  sake  ! — I  never  thought  we  should  meet  like 
this  ! " 

"Nor  did  I." 

"Hush  !  hush  !  you  will  kill  me.     In  mercy,  say  some  kinder  words  !  " 

"I  can  say  nothing  that  it  would  be  courteous  to  you  to  s;iy." 

I  couldn't  have  been  as  inflexible,  whatever  her  sins  might  have  been,  with 
her  hands  clasped  on  me,  and  her  face  raised  so  close  to  mine.  Lucreziu's 
voice  changed  to  a  piteous  wail: 

"  You  love  me  no  longer,  then  ?  " 
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"  Love  !  "  said  Conran,  fiercely — '  love  !  How  dare  you  speak  to  me  of 
love?  I  held  you  to  be  fond,  innocent,  true  as  Heaven;  as  such,  you  were 
dearer  to  me  than  life — as  dear  as  honor.  I  loved  you  with  as  deep  a  passion 
as  ever  a  man  knew — Heaven  help  me  !  I  love  you  now  !  How  am  1 
rewarded  ?  15 y  finding  you  the  companion  of  blackguards,  the  as.soci.; 
swindlers,  one  of  the  arch-intrigantes  who  lead  on  youths  to  ruin  with  ba^e 
smiles  and  devilish  arts.  Then  you  dare  talk  to  me  of  love  !  " 

With  those  passionate  words  he  threw  her  off  him.  She  fell  at  his  feet  with 
a  low  moan.  He  either  did  not  hear,  or  did  not  heed  it;  and  I,  bewildered  by 
what  I  heard,  mechanically  went  and  lifted  her  from  the  ground.  Lucrezia 
had  not  fainted,  but  she  looked  so  wild,  that  I  believed  the  Marchioness,  and 
set  her  down  as  mad;  but  then  Conran  must  be  mad  as  well,  which  seemed  too 
incredible  a  thing  for  me  to  swallow — our  cool  Major  mad  ! 

"  Where  does  he  live?"  asked  Lucrezia  of  me,  in  a  breathless  whisper. 

"  He  ?     Who  ?  " 

"  Victor — your  officer — Signer  Conran." 

"  Why,  he  lives  in  Valetta,  of  course." 

"  Can  I  find  him  there  ?  " 

"  I  daresay,  if  you  want  him." 

"  Want  him  !  Oh,  Santa  Maria  !  is  not  his  absence  death  ?  Can  I  find 
him  ?  " 

"  Oh,  yes,  I  daresay.     Anybody  will  show  you  Conran's  rooms." 

"  Thank  you." 

With  that,  this  mysterious  young  lady  left  me,  and  I  turned  in  through  the 
window  again.  Heavy  and  the  men  were  playing  at  lansquenet,  that  most 
perilous,  rapid,  and  bewitching  of  all  the  resistless  Card  Circes.  There  was  no 
Marchioness,  and  having  done  it  once  with  impunity,  I  thought  I  might  do  it 
again,  and  lifted  the  amber  curtain  that  divided  the  boudoir  from  the  drawing- 
room.  What  did  I  behold  ?  Oh!  torture  unexampled  !  Oh!  fiendish  a. 
There  was  Little  Grand — self-conceited,  insulting,  impertinent,  abominable, 
unendurable  Little  Grand — on  the  amber  satin  couch,  with  the  March 
leaning  her  head  on  his  shoulder,  and  looking  up  in  his  thrice-confounded  face 
with  her  most  adorable  smile,  my  smile,  that  had  beamed,  and,  as  I  thought, 
beamed  only  upon  me ! 

If  Mephistopheles  had  been  by  to  tempt  me,  I  would  have  sold  my  soul 
to  have  wreaked  vengeance  on  them  both.  Neither  saw  me,  thank  Heaven  ! 
and  I  had  self-possession  enough  not  to  give  them  the  cruel  triumph  of  w:1 
ing  my  anguish.  I  withdrew  in  silence,  dropped  the  curtain,  and  rushed  to 
bury  my  wrongs  and  sorrows  in  the  friendly  bosom  of  the  gentle  night.  It  was 
my  first  love,  and  I  had  made  a  fool  of  myself.  The  two  are  synonymous. 

H»w   I   reached   the  barracks   I  never    knew.     All   the    night    long  I  sat 
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watching  the  stars  out,  raving  to  them  of  Eudoxia  Adelaida,  and  cursing  in 
plentiful  anathemas  my  late  Orestes.  How  should  I  bear  his  impudent  grin 
every  mortal  night  of  my  life  across  the  mess-table  ?  I  tore  up  into  shreds 
about  a  ream  of  paper,  inscribed  with  tender  sonnets  to  my  faithless  idol. 
I  trampled  into  fifty  thousand  shreds  a  rosette  off  her  dress,  for  which,  fool- 
like,  I  had  begged  the  day  before.  I  smashed  the  looking-glass,  which  could 
only  show  me  the  image  of  a  pitiful  donkey.  I  called  on  Heaven  to  redress 
my  wrongs.  Oh  !  curse  it  !  never  was  a  fellow  at  once  so  utterly  done  for  and 
so  utterly  done  brown  ! 

And  in  the  vicarage,  as  I  learnt  afterwards,  when  my  letter  was  received  at 
home,  there  was  great  glorification  and  pleasure.  My  mother  and  the  girls 
were  enraptured  at  the  high  society  darling  Gussy  was  moving  in;  "  but  then, 
you  know,  mamma,  dear  Gussy's  manners  are  so  gentle,  so  gentleman-like,  they 
are  sure  to  please  wherever  he  goes  !  "  Wherewith  my  mother  cried,  and 
dried  her  eyes,  and  cried  again,  over  that  abominable  letter  copied  from  Little 
Grand's,  and  smelling  of  vilest  tobacco. 

Then  entered  a  rectoress  of  a  neighboring  parish,  to  whom  my  mother  and 
the  girls  related  with  innocent  exultation  of  my  grand  friends  at  Malta;  how 
Lord  A.  Fitzhervey  was  my  sworn  ally,  and  the  Marchioness  St.  Julian  had 
quite  taken  me  under  her  wing.  And  the  rectoress,  having  a  son  of  her  own, 
who  was  not  doing  anything  so  grand  at  Cambridge,  but  principally  sotting 
beer  at  a  Cherryhinton  public,  smiled  and  was  wrathful,  and  said  to  her  lord 
at  dinner:  "  My  dear,  did  you  ever  hear  of  a  Marchioness  St.  Julian  ?  " 

"  No,  my  love,  I  believe  not — never." 

"  Is  there  one  in  the  peerage  ?  " 

"  Can't  say,  my  dear.     Look  in  Burke." 

So  the  rectoress  got  Burke  and  closed  it,  after  deliberate  inspection,  with 
maligant  satisfaction. 

"  I  thought  not.  How  ridiculous  those  St.  Johns  are  about  that  ugly  boy 
Augustus.  As  if  Tom  were  not  worth  a  hundred  of  him  ! " 

I  was  too  occupied  with  my  own  miseries  then  to  think  about  Conran  and 
Lucrezia,  though  some  time  after  I  heard  all  about  it.  It  seems,  that,  a  year 
before,  Conran  was  on  leave  in  Rome,  and  at  Rome,  loitering  about  the  Cam- 
pagna  one  day,  he  made  a  chance  acquaintance  with  an  Italian  girl,  by  getting 
some  flowers  for  her  she  had  tried  to  reach  and  could  not.  She  was  young, 
enthusiastic,  intensely  interesting,  and  had  only  an  old  Roman  nurse,  den; 
post  and  purblind,  with  her.  The  girl  was  Lucrezia  da  Guari,  and  Lucrezia 
was  lovely  as  one  of  her  own  myrtle  or  orange  flowers.  Somehow  or  other 
Conran  went  there  the  next  day,  and  the  next,  and  the  next,  and  so  on  for  a 
good  many  days,  and  always  found  Lucrezia.  Now,  Conran  had  at  bottom  a 
touch  of  unstirred  romance,  and,  moreover,  his  own  idea  of  what  sort  of  woman 
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he  could  love.  Something  in  this  untrained  yet  winning  Campagna  flower  an- 
swered to  both.  He  was  old  enough  to  trust  his  own  discernment,  and,  alter  a 
month  or  two's  walks  and  talks,  Conran,  one  of  the  proudest  men  going,  ottered 
himself  and  his  name  to  a  Roman  girl  of  whom  he  knew  nothing,  except  that 
she  seemed  to  care  for  him  as  he  had  had  a  fancy  to  be  cared  for  all  his  life. 
It  was  a  deucedly  romantic  thing — however,  he  did  it  !  Lucrezia  had  told  him 
her  father  was  a  military  officer,  but  somehow  or  other  this  father  never 
to  light,  and  when  he  called  at  their  house — or  rather  rooms — Conran  always 
found  him  out,  which  he  thought  queer,  but,  on  the  whole,  rather  providential, 
and  he  set  the  accident  down  to  a  foreigner's  roaming  habits. 

The  day  Conran  had  really  gone  the  length  of  offering  to  make  an  unknown 
Italian  his  wife,  he  went,  for  the  first  time  in  the  evening,  to  1  >a  (iuari's  house. 
The  servant  showed  him  in  unannounced  to  a  brightly-lighted  chamber,  reeking 
with  wine  and  smoke,  where  a  dozen  men  were  playing  trente  et  quarante  at 
an  amateur  bank,  and  two  or  three  others  were  gathered  round  what  he  had 
believed  his  own  fair  and  pure  Campagna  flower.  He  understood  it  all;  he 
turned  away  with  a  curse  upon  him.  He  wanted  love  and  innocence;  adven- 
turesses he  could  have  by  the  score,  and  he  was  sick  to  death  of  them.  From 
that  hour  he  never  saw  her  again  till  he  met  her  at  the  Casa  di  Fiori. 

The  next  day  I  went  to  Conran  while  he  was  breakfasting,  and  unburdened 
my  mind  to  him.  He  looked  ill  and  haggard,  but  he  listened  to  me  very  kindly, 
though  he  spoke  of  the  people  at  the  Casa  di  Fiori  in  a  hard,  brief,  curious 
manner. 

"  Plenty  have  been  taken  in  like  you,  Gus,"  he  said.  "  I  was,  years  ago,  in 
my  youth,  when  I  joined  the  army.  There  are  scores  of  such  w<  1  told 

you,  down  the  line  of  the  Pacific,  and  about  here;  anywhere,  in  fact,  where  the 
army  and  navy  give  them  fresh  pigeons  to  be  gulled.  They  take  titles  that 
sound  grand  in  boys'  ears,  and  fascinate  them  till  they've  won  all  their  money, 
and  then — send  them  to  the  dogs.  Your  Marchioness  St.  Julian's  real  name 

•.rah  I'ri- 

1  -ave  an  involuntary  shriek.  Sarah  Briggs  finished  me.  It  was  the  death- 
stroke,  that  could  never  be  got  over. 

"She  was  a  ballet-girl   in   London,"  continued    Conran;  "then,  when 
was  sixteen,  married  that  Fitzhervey,  <///</.>    Ilri^s,  <///</.»•  Smith,  alias  wh.r 
.  and  set  up  in  her  present  more  lucrative  employment  with  her  thr 
four  confederates.     Saint-Jen  was  expelled  from  Paris  for  keeping  a  hell  in  the 
Chaussee  d'Antin,   Fitzhervey  was  a  leg  at  Newmark'  <>lia  a 

lawyer's  clerk,  who  was  had  up  for  forgery,  (luatamara  is— by  another  name — 
a  scoundrel  of  Rome.  There  is  the  history  of  your  Malt- 

you'll  be  wider  awake  next  time.     Wait,  there  is  somebody  at  my  door. 
Stay  here  a  moment,  I'll  come  back  to  you." 
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Accordingly,  I  stayed  in  his  bedroom,  where  I  had  found  him  writing,  and 
he  went  into  his  sitting-room,  of  which,  from  the  diminutiveness  of  his  domi- 
cile, I  commanded  a  full  view,  sit  where  I  would.  What  was  my  astonishment 
to  see  Lucrezia  !  I  went  to  his  bedroom  door;  it  was  locked  from  the  out- 
side, so  I  perforce  remained  where  I  was,  to,  nolens  volens,  witness  the  finish  of 
last  night's  interview. 

Stern  to  the  last  extent  and  deadly  pale,  Conran  stood,  too  surprised  to 
speak,  and  most  probably  at  a  loss  for  words. 

Lucrezia  came  up  to  him  nevertheless  with  the  abandonment  of  youth  and 
southern  blood. 

"Victor!  Victor!  let  me  speak  to  you.  You  shall  listen;  you  shall  not 
judge  me  unheard." 

"  Signorina,  I  have  judged  you  by  only  too  ample  evidence." 

He  had  recovered  himself  now,  and  was  as  cool  as  needs  be. 

"  I  deny  it.     But  you  love  me  still  ?  " 

"Love  you?  More  shame  on  me!  A  laugh,  a  compliment,  a  caress,  a 
cashmere,  is  as  much  as  such  women  as  you  are  worth.  Love  becomes  ridicu- 
lous named  in  the  same  breath  with  you." 

She  caught  hold  of  his  hand  and  crushed  it  in  both  her  own. 

"  K\\\  me  if  you  will.  Death  would  have  no  sting  from  your  hand,  but 
never  speak  such  words  to  me." 

His  voice  trembled. 

"  How  can  I  choose  buf  speak  them  ?  You  know  that  I  believed  you  in 
Italy,  and  how  on  that  belief  I  offered  you  my  name — a  name  never  yet  stained, 
never  yet  held  unworthy.  I  lost  you,  to  find  you  in  society  which  stamped  you 
forever.  A  lovely  fiend,  holding  raw  boys  enchained,  that  your  associates 
might  rifle  their  purses  with  marked  cards  and  cogged  dice.  I  hoped  to  have 
found  a  diamond,  without  spot  or  flaw.  I  discovered  my  error  too  late;  it  was 
only  glass,  which  all  men  were  free  to  pick  up  and  trample  on  at  their  pleasure." 

He  tried  to  wrench  his  hand  away,  but  she  would  not  let  it  go. 

"  Hush  !  hush  !  listen  to  me  first.  If  you  once  thought  me  worthy  of  your 
love,  you  may,  surely,  now  accord  me  pity.  I  shall  not  trouble  you  long. 
After  this,  you  need  see  me  no  more.  I  am  going  back  to  my  old  convent. 
You  and  the  world  will  soon  forget  me,  but  I  shall  remember  you,  and  pray 
for  you,  as  dearer  than  my  own  soul." 

Conran's  head  was  bent  down  now,  and  his  voice  was  thick,  as  he  answered 
briefly,  "Go  on." 

This  scene  half  consoled  me  for  Eudoxia  Adelaida — (I  mean,  O  Heavens, 
Sarah  Briggs  !)— it  was  so  exquisitely  romantic,  and  Conran  and  Lucrezia 
wouldn't  have  done  at  all  badly  for  Monte  Cristo  and  that  dear  little  Haidee. 
I  was  fearfully  poetic  in  those  days. 
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••  When  I  met  you  in  Rome,"  Lucre/ia  went  on,  in  obedience  to  his  injunc- 
tion, "  t\vo  years  ago,  you  remember  I  had  only  left  my  convent  and  lived  with 
my  father  hut  a  month  or  two.  I  told  you  he  was  an  officer.  I  only  said  what 
I  had  I >een  told,  and  I  knew  no  more  than  you  that  he  was  the  keeper  of  a 
gambling-house." 

She  shuddered  as  she  paused,  and  leaned  her  forehead  on  Conran's  hand. 
He  did  not  repulse  her,  and  she  continued,  in  her  broken,  simple  English: 

" The  evening  you  promised  me  what  I  should  have  needed  to  have 
an  angel  to  be  worthy  of — your  love  and  your  name — that  very  evening,  when 
lied  home,  my  father  bade  me  dress  for  a  soiree  he  was  going  to  give. 
I  obeyed  him,  of  course.  I  knew  nothing'  but  what  he  told  me,  and  I  went 
down,  to  find  a  do/.en  young  nobles  and  a  few  Englishmen  drinking  and 
playing  on  a  table  covered  with  green  cloth.  Some  few  of  them  came  up  to 
me,  but  I  felt  frightened;  their  looks,  their  tones,  their  florid  compliments, 
so  different  to  yours.  But  my  father  kept  his  eye  on  me,  and  would  not 
let  me  leave.  While  they  were  leaning  over  my  chair,  and  whispering  in  my 
ear.  iv//  came  to  the  door  of  the  salon,  and  I  went  towards  you,  and  you  looked 
cold,  and  harsh,  as  I  had  never  seen  you  before,  anil  put  me  aside,  and  turned 
away  without  a  word.  Oh,  Victor!  why  did  you  not  kill  me  then?  Death 
would  have  been  kindness.  Your  Othello  was  kinder  to  Desdemona;  h< 
her — he  did  not  I  care  her.  From  that  hour  I  never  saw  you,  and  from  that 
hour  my  father  persecuted  me  because  I  would  never  join  in  his  schemes,  nor 
enter  his  vile  gaming-rooms.  Yet  I  have  lived  with  him,  because  I  could  not 
get  away.  I  have  been  too  carefully  watched.  We  Italians  are  not  free,  like 
your  happy  English  girls.  A  few  weeks  ago  we  were  compelled  to  leave  Rome, 
the  young  Onitino  di  Firenze  had  been  stilettoed  leaving  my  father's  i 
and  he  could  stay  in  Italy  no  longer.  We  came  here,  and  joined  that  hate- 
ful woman,  WOO  calls  herself  Marchioness  St.  Julian;  and,  because  she  could 
not  bend  me  to  her  will,  gives  out  that  I  am  her  niece,  and  mad  !  I  wonder 
I  am  not  mad,  Victor.  I  wish  hearts  would  break,  as  the  romancers  make 
them;  but  how  long  one  suffers  and  lives  on  !  Oh,  my  love,  my  soul,  my  life, 
only  say  that  you  believe  me,  and  look  kindly  at  me  once  again,  then  I  will 
trouble  you  again,  I  will  only  pray  for  you.  Hut  believe  me,  Victor. 
The  Mother  Superior  of  my  convent  will  tell  you  it  is  the  truth  that  I  speak. 
Oh,  for  the  love  of  Heaven,  believe  me  !  I'x-iieve  me  or  I  shall  die  !  " 

It  was  not  in  the  nature  of  man  to  resist  her;  there  was  truth  in  the  girl's 

.  if  ever  truth  walked  abroad  on  earth.     And  Conran  did  believe 

id  told  her  so  in  a  few  unconnected  words,  lifting  her  up  in  his  arms, 

and  vowing,  with  most  unrighteous  oaths,  that  her  father  should  never  have 

to  persecute  her  again  as  long  as  he  himself  lived  to  shelter  and  take 

care  of  her. 
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I  was  so  interested  in  my  Monte  Cristo  and  Haidee  (it  was  so  like  a  chapter 
out  of  a  book),  that  I  entirely  forgot  my  durance  vile,  and  my  novel  and 
excessively  disgraceful,  though  enforced,  occupation  of  spy;  and  there  I  stayed, 
alternating  between  my  interest  in  them  and  my  agonies  at  the  revelations 
concerning  my  Eudoxia  Adelaida — oh,  hang  it  !  I  mean  Sarah  Briggs — till, 
after  a  most  confounded  long  time,  Conran  saw  fit  to  take  Lucrezia  off,  to  get 
asylum  for  her  with  the  Colonel's  wife  for  a  day  or  two,  that  "  those  fools  might 
not  misconstrue  her."  By  which  comprehensive  epithet  he,  I  suppose,  politely 
designated  "  Ours." 

Then  I  went  my  ways  to  my  own  room,  and  there  I  found  a  scented, 
mauve-hued,  creamy  billet-doux,  in  uncommon  bad  handwriting,  though,  from 
my  miserable  Eudoxia  Adelaida  to  the  "  friend  and  lover  of  her  soul."  Con- 
found the  woman  ! — how  I  swore  at  that  daintily-perfumed  and  most  vilely- 
scrawled  letter.  To  think  that  where  that  beautiful  signature  stretched  from 
one  side  to  the  other — "Eudoxia  Adelaida  St.  Julian" — there  ought  to  have 
been  that  short,  vile,  low-bred,  hideous,  Billingsgate  cognomen  of  "  Sarah 
Briggs  ! " 

In  the  note  she  reproached  me — the  wretched  hypocrite  ! — for  my  departure 
the  previous  night,  "  without  one  farewell  to  your  Eudoxia,  O  cruel  Augustus  !  " 
and  asked  me  to  give  her  a  rendezvous  at  some  vineyards  lying  a  little  way 
off  the  Casa  di  Fiori,  on  the  road  to  Melita.  Now,  being  a  foolish  boy,  and 
regarding  myself  as  having  been  loved  and  wronged,  whereas  I  had  only  been 
playing  the  very  common  rdle  of  pigeon,  I  could  not  resist  the  temptation  of 
going,  just  to  take  one  last  look  of  that  fair,  cruel  face,  and  upbraid  her  with 
being  the  first  to  sow  the  fatal  seeds  of  lifelong  mistrust  and  misery  in  my  only 
too  fond  and  faithful,  etc.,  etc.,  etc. 

So,  at  the  appointed  hour,  just  when  the  sun  was  setting  over  the  far-away 
Spanish  shore,  and  the  hush  of  night  was  sinking  over  the  little,  rocky,  peppery, 
military-thick,  Mediterranean  isle,  I  found  myself  en  route  to  the  vineyards; 
which,  till  I  came  to  Malta,  had  been  one  of  my  delusions,  Idea  picturing  them 
in  wreaths  and  avenues,  Reality  proving  them  hop-sticks  and  parched  earth. 
I  drew  near;  it  was  quite  dark  now,  the  sun  had  gone  to  sleep  under  the  blue 
waves,  and  the  moon  was  not  yet  up.  Though  I  knew  she  was  Sarah  Briggs, 
and  an  adventuress  who  had  made  game  of  me,  two  facts  that  one  would  fancy 
might  chill  the  passion  out  of  anybody,  so  mad  was  I  about  that  woman,  that, 
if  I  had  met  her  then  and  there,  I  should  have  let  her  wheedle  me  over,  and 
gone  back  to  the  Casa  di  Fiori  with  her  and  been  fleeced  again:  I  am  sure  I 
should,  sir,  and  so  would  you,  if,  at  eighteen,  new  to  life,  you  had  fallen  in 
with  Eudox pshaw  ! — with  Sarah  Briggs,  my  Marchioness  St.  Julian. 

I  drew  near  the  vineyards:  my  heart  beat  thick,  I  could  not  set-,  but  1  was 
certain  I  heard  the  rustle  of  her  dress,  caught  the  perfume  of  her  hair.  All  her 
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sins  vanished:  how  could  I  upbraid  her,  though  she  were  three  times  over 
Sarali  Briggs  ?  Yes,  she  was  coming;  \felt  her  near;  an  electric  thrill  rushed 
through  me  as  soul  met  soul.  I  heard  a  murmured  "  Dearest,  sweetest!  "  I  felt 
the  warm  clasp  of  two  arms,  but — a  cold  row  of  undress  waistcoat-buttons  came 
against  my  face,  and  a  voice  I  knew  too  well  cried  out,  as  I  rebounded  from 
him,  impelled  thereto  by  a  not  gentle  kick, — 

"  The  devil  !  get  out  !     Who  the  deuce  are  you  ?" 

We  both  stopped  for  breath.  At  that  minute  up  rose  the  silver  moon,  and 
in  its  tell-tale  rays  we  glared  on  one  another,  I  and  Little  Grand. 

That  silence  was  sublime:  the  pause  between  Beethoven's  andante  allegro 
— the  second  before  the  Spanish  bull  rushes  upon  the  torreador. 

"  You  little  miserable  wretch  !  "  burst  out  Grand,  slowly  and  terribly;  "  you 
little,  mean,  sneaking,  spying,  contemptible  milksop  !  I  should  like  to  know 
what  you  mean  by  bringing  out  your  ugly  phiz  at  this  hour,  when  you  used 
to  be  afraid  of  stirring  out  for  fear  of  nurse's  bogies  ?  And  to  dare  to  come 
lurking  after  me  !  " 

"  After  you,  Mr.  Grandison  !"  1  repeated,  with  grandiloquence.  ''Really 
you  put  too  much  importance  on  your  own  movements.  I  came  by  appoint- 
ment to  meet  the  Marchioness  St.  Julian,  whom,  I  presume,  as  you  ar 

acquainted  with  her,  you  know  in  her  real  name  of  Sarah  I'.riggs,  and  to " 

.ill  Hriggs  ! — you  come  by  appointment?"  stammered  Little  Grand. 

••  Yes,  sir;  if  you  disbelieve  my  word  of  honor,  I  will  condescend  to 
you  my  invitation." 

"  You  little  ape  !"  swore  Grand,  coming  back  to  his  previous  wrath;  "  it  is 
a  lie,  a  most  abominable,  unwarrantable  lie  !  /  came  by  appointment,  sir; 
you  did  no  such  thing.  Look  there  ! " 

And  lie  flaunted  before  my  eyes  in  the  moonlight  the  fac-simile  of  my  1< 
verbatim  copy,  save  that  in  his  Cosmo  was  put  in  the  stead  of  Augustus. 
>k  there  !  "  said  I    giving  him  mine. 

Little  Grand  snatched  it,  read  it  over  once,  twice,  thrice,  then  drooped  his 
head,  with  a  burning  color  in  his  face,  and  was  silent. 

The  "  knowing  hand  "  was  done  ! 

\Vc  were  both  of  us  uncommonly  quiet  for  ten  minutes;  neither  of  us  li 
to  be  the  first  to  give  in. 

At  last  Little  Grand  looked  up  and  held  out  his  hand,  no  more  nons- 
about  him  now. 

••  Simon,  you  and  I  have  been  two  great  fools;  we  can't  chaff  one  another. 
She's  a  cursed  actress,  and— let's  make  it  up,  old  boy." 

We  made  it  up  accordingly — when  Little  Grand  was  not  conceited  he  was 
a  very  jolly  fellow — and  then  I  gave  him  my  whole  key  to  the  mysteries,  intri- 
cacies, and  charms  of  our  Casa  di  Kiori.  We  could  not  chaff  one  another, 
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but  poor  Little  Grand  was  pitiably  sore  then,  and  for  long  afterwards.  He, 
the  "  old  bird,"  the  cool  hand,  the  sharp  one  of  Ours,  to  have  been  done 
brown,  to  be  the  joke  of  the  mess,  the  laugh  of  all  the  men,  down  to  the  weest 
drummer-boy  !  Poor  Little  Grand  !  He  was  too  done  up  to  swagger,  too 
thoroughly  angry  with  himself  to  swear  at  anybody  else.  He  only  whispered 
to  me,  "  Why  the  dickens  could  she  want  you  and  me  to  meet  ourselves  ? " 

"  To  give  us  a  finishing  hoax,  I  suppose,"  I  suggested. 

Little  Grand  drew  his  cap  over  his  eyes,  and  hung  his  head  down  in  abject 
humiliation. 

"  I  suppose  so.  What  fools  we  have  been,  Simon  !  And,  I  say,  I've  bor- 
rowed three  hundred  of  old  Miraflores,  and  it's  all  gone  up  at  that  devilish 
Casa;  and  how  I  shall  get  it  from  the  governor,  Heaven  knows,  for  /don't." 

"  I'm  in  the  same  pickle,  Grand,"  I  groaned.  "  I've  given  that  old  rascal 
notes  of  hand  for  two  hundred  pounds,  and,  if  it  don't  drop  from  the  clouds,  I 
shall  never  pay  it.  Oh,  I  say,  Grand,  love  comes  deucedly  expensive." 

"  Ah  !  "  said  he,  with  a  sympathetic  shiver,  "think  what  a  pair  of  hunters 
we  might  have  had  for  the  money  ! "  With  which  dismal  and  remorseful 
remembrance  the  old  bird,  who  had  been  trapped  like  a  young  pigeon,  swore 
mightily,  and  withdrew  into  humbled  and  disgusted  silence. 

Next  morning  we  heard,  to  our  comfort — what  lots  of  people  there  always 
are  to  tell  us  how  to  lock  our  stable-door  when  our  solitary  mare  has  been 
stolen — that,  with  a  gentle  hint  from  the  police,  the  Marchioness  St.  Julian, 
with  her  confreres,  had  taken  wing  to  the  Ionian  Isles,  where,  at  Corfu  or 
Cephalonia,  they  will  re-erect  the  Casa  di  Fiori,  and  glide  gently  on  again  from 
vingt-et-un  to  loo,  and  from  loo  to  lansquenet,  under  eyes  as  young  and 
blinded  as  our  own.  They  went  without  Lucrezia.  Conran  took  her  into  his 
own  hands.  Any  other  man  in  the  regiment  would  have  been  pretty  well  ridi- 
culed at  taking  a  bride  out  of  the  Cara  di  Fiori;  but  the  statements  made  by 
the  high-born  Abbess  of  her  Roman  convert  were  so  clear,  and  so  to  the  girl's 
honor,  and  he  had  such  a  way  of  holding  his  own,  of  keeping  off  liberties  from 
himself  and  anything  belonging  to  him,  and  was,  moreover,  known  to  be  of 
such  fastidious  honor,  that  his  young  wife  was  received  as  if  she  had  been  a 
Princess  in  her  own  right.  With  her  respected  parent  Conran  had  a  brief 
interview  previous  to  his  flight  from  Malta,  in  which,  with  a  few  gentle  hints, 
he  showed  that  worthy  it  would  be  wiser  to  leave  his  daughter  unmolested  for 
the  future,  and  I  doubt  if  Mr.  Orangia  Magnolia,  alias  Pepe  Guari,  would 
know  his  own  child  in  the  joyous,  graceful,  daintily-dressed  mistress  of 
Conran's  handsome  Parisian  establishment. 

Little  Grand  and  I  suffered  cruelly.  We  were  the  butts  of  the  mess  for 
many  a  long  month  afterwards,  when  every  idiot's  tongue  asked  us  on  every 
side  after  the  health  of  the  Marchioness  St.  Julian  ?  when  we  were  going  to 
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teach  them  lansquenet  ?  how  often  we  heard  from  the  aristocratic  members  of 
the  Maltese  Peerage?  with  like  delightful  pleasantries,  which  the  questioners 
deemed  high  wit.  We  paid  for  it,  too,  to  that  arch  old  screw  Balthazar;  hut  I 
doubt  very  much  if  the  money  were  not  well  lost,  and  the  experience 
gained.  It  cured  me  of  my  rawness  and  Little  Grand  of  his  self-conceit, 
the  only  thing  that  had  before  spoilt  that  good-hearted,  quick-tempered,  and 
clever-brained  little  fellow.  Oh,  Pater  and  Materfamilias,  disturb  not  your- 
selves so  unnecessarily  about  the  crop  of  wild  oats  which  your  young  ones  are 
sowing  broadcast.  Those  wild  oats  often  spring  from  a  good  field  of  high 
spirit,  hot  courage,  and  thoughtless  generosity,  that  are  the  sign  and  ba 
nobler  virtues  to  come,  and  from  them  very  often  rise  two  goodly  plants — 
Experience  and  Discernment. 


END   OF    "  LITTLE   GRAND   AND   THE   MARCHIONESS. 
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I  REMEMBER  well  the  day  that  we  (that  is  the  noth  Lancers)  were  ordered 

down  to  Lay  ton  Rise.  Savage  enough  we  all  were  to  quit  P for  that 

detestable  country  place.  Many  and  miserable  were  the  tales  we  raked  up  of 
the  ennui  we  had  experienced  at  other  provincial  quarters;  -sadly  we  dressed 
for  Lady  Dashwood's  ball,  the  last  soiree  before  our  departure.  And  then  the 
bills  and  the  billets-doux  that  rained  down  upon  our  devoted  heads  ! 

However,  by  some  miracle  we  escaped  them  all;  and  on  a  bright  April 
morning,  184 — ,  we  were  en  route  for  this  Layton  Rise,  this  terra  incognita,  as 
grumpy  and  as  seedy  as  ever  any  poor  demons  were.  But  there  was  no  help 
for  it;  so  leaving,  we  flattered  ourselves,  a  great  many  hearts  the  heavier  for 
this  order  from  the  Horse  Guards,  we,  as  I  said,  set  out  for  Layton  Rise. 

The  only  bit  of  good  news  that  provoking  morning  had  brought  was  that 
my  particular  chum,  Drummond  Fane,  a  captain  of  ours,  who  had  been  cutting 
about  on  leave  from  Constantinople  to  Kamtchatka  for  the  last  six  months, 
would  join  us  at  Layton.  Fane  was  really  a  good  fellow,  a  perfect  gentleman 
(fa  va  sans  dire,  as  he  was  one  of  ours},  intensely  plucky,  knew,  I  believe,  every 
language  under  the  sun,  and,  as  he  had  been  tumbling  about  in  the  world  ever 
since  he  went  to  Eton  at  eight  years  old,  had  done  everything,  seen  everything, 
and  could  talk  on  every  possible  subject.  He  was  a  great  favorite  with  ladies: 
I  always  wonder  they  did  not  quite  spoil  him.  I  have  seen  a  young  lady 
actually  neglect  a  most  eligible  heir  to  a  dukedom,  that  her  mamma  had  been 
at  great  pains  to  procure  for  her,  if  this  "  fascinating  younger  son  "  were  by. 
For  Fane  was  the  younger  son  of  the  Earl  of  Avanley,  and  would,  of  course, 
every  one  said,  one  day  retrieve  his  fortunes  by  marriage  with  some  heiress  in 
want  of  rank. 

He  has  been  my  great  friend  ever  since  I,  a  small  youth,  spoiled  by  having 
come  into  my  property  while  in  the  nursery,  became  his  fag  at  Eton:  and  when 
I  bought  my  commission  in  the  noth,  of  which  he  was  a  captain,  our  intimacy 
increased. 

But  revenons  a  nos  moutons.  On  the  road  we  naturally  talked  of  Layton, 
wondering  if  there  was  any  one  fit  to  visit,  anybody  that  gave  good  dinners,  if 
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there  was  a  pack  of  hounds,  a  billiard-room,  or  any  pretty  girls.  Suddenly  the 
Honorable  Knnuye  1'Kstrange  threw  a  little  light  on  the  matter,  by  recollecting, 
"  now  he  thought  of  it,  he  believed  that  was  where  an  uncle  of  his  lived;  his 
name  was  Aspi— Aspinall — no  !  Aspeden."  "  Had  he  any  cousins  ?"  was  the 
inquiry.  He  "y'ally  could  not  remember  !  "  So  we  were  left  to  conjure  up 
imaginary  Miss  Aspedens,  more  handsome  than  their  honorable  cousin,  who 
might  relieve  for  us  the  monotony  of  country  quarters.  The  sun  was  very 
bright  as  we  entered  Layton  Rise;  the  clattering  and  clashing  that  we  made 
soon  brought  out  the  inhabitants,  and,  lying  in  the  light  of  a  spring  day,  it  did 
not  seem  such  a  rr/-v  miserable  little  town  after  all.  Our  mess  was  established 
at  the  one  good  inn  of  the  one  good  street  of  the  place,  and  I  and  two  other 
young  subs  fixed  our  residence  at  a  grocer's,  where  a  card  of  "Lodgings  to  let 
furnished  "  was  embordered  in  vine-leaves  and  roses. 

As  I  was  leaning  out  of  the  window  smoking  my  last  cigar  before  mess,  with 
Sydney  and  Mounteagle  stretched  in  equally  elegant  attitudes  on  equally  hard 
sofas,  I  heard  our  grocer,  a  sleek  little  Methodist,  addressing  some  party  in  the 
street  with — "  I  fear  me  I  have  clone  evil  in  admitting  these  young  servants  of 
Satan  into  mine  habitation  !  "  "  Well,  Nathan,"  replied  a  Quaker,  "  thou  didst 
it  for  the  best,  and  verily  these  officers  seem  quiet  and  gentlemanly  youths." 
"  Gentlemanlike,"  I  should  say  we  were,  rather — but  "  quiet  !  " — how  we  shouted 
over  the  innocent  "Friend's"  mistake.  Here  the  voices  again  resumed: 
"Doubtless,  when  the  Aspedens  return,  there  will  be  dances  and  devices  of  the 
Evil  One,  and  Quelps  will  make  a  good  time  of  it;  however,  the  custom  of  un- 
godly men  I  would  not  take  were  it  offered  !  "  So  these  Aspedens  were  out — 
confound  it  !  But  the  clock  struck  six;  so,  flinging  the  remains  of  my  cigar 
on  the  Quaker's  broad-brimmed  hat,  adorned  with  which  ornament  he  walked 
unconsciously  away,  we  strolled  down  to  the  mess-room. 

A  few  hours  later  some  of  them  met  in  my  room,  and  having  sent  out  for 
some  cards,  which  the  grocer  kindly  wrapped  in  a  tract  against  gamblii 
had  just  sat  down  to  loo,  when  the  door  was  thrown  open,  and  Captain   Fane 
announced.      A  welcome  addition  ! 

••  Fan:-,  by  all  that's  glorious  !  " — "  Well,  young  one,  how  are  you  ?  "  were 
the  only  salutations  that  passed  between  two  men  who  were  as  true  friends  as 
any  in  Kn^:an<l.  Fane  was  soon  seated  among  us,  and  telling  us  many  a  joke 
and  tale.  "And  so,"  said  he,  "  we're  sent  down  to  ruralize?  (Mounteagle, 
you  are  '  loo'd.')  Anyone  you  know  here  ?  " 

"  Not  a  creature  !  I  am  awfully  afraid  we  shall  be  found  dead  of  ennui  one 
fine  morning.  I'll  thank  you  for  a  little  more  punch,  Fitzspur,"  said  Sydney. 
"  I  suppose,  as  usual,  Fane,"  he  continued,  "you  left  at  the  very  least  twelve 
dozen  German  princesses,  Italian  marchesas,  and  French  countesses  dying  for 
you  ?  " 
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"My  dear  fellow,"  replied  Fane,  "you  are  considerably  under  the  mark 
(I'll  take  'miss,'  Paget  !);  but  really,  if  women  will  fall  in  love  with  you,  how 
can  you  help  it  ?  And  if  you  will  flirt  with  them,  how  can  they  help  it  ?  " 

"  I  see,  Fane,  your  heart  is  as  strong  as  ever,"  I  added,  laughing. 

"Of  course,"  answered  the  gallant  captain;  "disinterested  love  is  reserved 
for  men  who  are  too  rich  or  too  poor  to  mind  its  attendant  evils.  (The  first,  I 
must  say,  very  rarely  profit  by  the  privilege  !)  No  !  I  steel  myself  against  all 
bright  eyes  and  dancing  curls  not  backed  by  a  good  dowry.  Heiresses,  though, 
somehow,  are  always  plain;  I  never  could  do  my  duty  and  propose  to  one, 
though,  of  course,  whenever  I  do  surrender  my  liberty,  which  I  have  not  the 
smallest  intention  of  at  present,  it  will  be  to  somebody  with  at  least  fifty 
thousand  a  year.  Hearts  trumps,  Mount?" 

"  Yes — hurrah  !  Paget's  loo'd  at  last. — Here,  my  dear,  let  us  have  lots 
more  punch  ! "  said  Mounteagle,  addressing  the  female  domestic,  who  was 
standing  open-mouthed  at  the  glittering  pool  of  half-sovereigns. 

I  will  spare  the  gentle  reader — if  I  may  flatter  myself  that  I  entertain  a.  few 
such — a  recital  of  the  conversation  which  followed,  and  which  was  kept  up 
until  the  very,  very  "small  hours;"  also  I  will  leave  it  to  her  imagination  to 
picture  how  he  spent  the  next  few  days,  how  we  found  out  a  few  families  worth 
visiting,  how  we  inspired  the  Layton  youths  with  a  vehement  passion  for 
smoking,  billiards,  and  the  cavalry  branch  of  the  service,  and  how  we  and  our 
gay  uniforms  and  our  prancing  horses  were  the  admiration  of  all  the  young 
damsels  in  the  place. 

One  morning  after  parade,  Fane  and  I,  having  nothing  better  to  do,  lighted 
our  cigars  and  strolled  down  one  of  those  shady  lanes  which  almost  reconcile 
one  to  the  country — out  of  the  London  season.  Seeing  the  gate  of  a  park 
standing  invitingly  open,  we  walked  in  and  threw  ourselves  down  under  the 
trees.  "  Now  we  are  in  for  it,"  said  Fane,  "  if  we  are  trespassing,  and  any 
adventurous-minded  gamekeeper  appears.  Whose  park  is  this  ?  " 

"  Mr.  Aspeden's,  Ennuye  told  me.     It's  rather  a  nice  place,"  I  replied. 

"And  that  castle,  of  which  mine  eyes  behold  the  turrets  afar  off  ?"  he  asked. 

"Lord  Linton's,  I  believe;  the  father  of  Jack  Vernon,  of  the  Rifles,  you 
know,"  I  answered. 

"  Indeed  !  I  never  saw  the  old  gentleman,  but  I  remember  his  daughter 
Beatrice, — we  had  rather  a  desperate  flirtation  at  H:ulen-l>aden.  She's  a 
showy  looking  girl,"  said  the  captain,  stretching  himself  on  the  grass. 

"Why  did  you  not  allow  her  the  sublime  felicity  of  becoming  Lady  Beatrice 
Fane  ?  "  I  asked,  laughing. 

"  My  dear  fellow,  she  had  not  a  sou  !  That  old  marquis  is  as  poor  as  a 
church-mouse.  You  forget  that  I  am  only  a  younger  son,  with  not  much 
besides  my  pay,  and  cannot  afford  to  marry  anywhere  I  like.  I  am  not  in 


your  happy  position,  able  to  espouse  any  pretty  face  I  may  chance  to  take  a 
fancy  to.  It  would  be  utter  madness  in  me.  Do  you  think  /was  made  for 
a  little  house,  one  maid-servant,  dinner  at  noon,  and  six  small  children  ?  Very 
much  obliged  to  you,  but  love  in  a  cottage  is  not  my  style,  Fred;  besides 
jaimc  a  rirrc  gar  f  on  /  "  added  Fane. 

"A'/  moi  aussif"  said  I.  "Really  the  girls  one  meets  seem  all  tarlatan 
and  coquetry.  1  have  never  seen  one  worth  committing  matrimony  for." 

"  Hear  him  !  "  cried  Fane.  "  Here  is  the  happy  owner  of  Wilmot  Park,  at 
the  advanced  age  of  twenty,  despairing  of  ever  finding  anything  more  worthy 
of  his  affection  than  his  moustaches  !  Oh,  what  will  the  boys  come  to  next  ? 
But,  eureka  !  here  comes  a  pretty  girl  if  you  like.  Who  on  earth  is  she  ?  "  he 
exclaimed,  raising  his  eye-glass  to  a  party  advancing  up  the  avenue  who  really 
seemed  worthy  the  attention. 

Pulling  at  the  bridle  of  a  donkey,  "  what  wouldn't  go,"  with  all  her  might, 
was  indeed  a  pretty  girl.  Her  hat  had  fallen  off  and  showed  a  quantity  of  bright 
hair  and  a  lovely  face,  with  the  largest  and  darkest  of  eyes,  and  a  mouth  now 
wreathing  with  smiles.  Unconscious  of  our  vicinity,  on  she  came,  laughing, 
and  beseeching  a  little  boy,  seated  on  the  aforesaid  donkey,  and  thumping 
thereupon  with  a  large  stick,  "  not  to  be  so  cruel  and  hurt  poor  Dapple."  At 
this  juncture  the  restive  steed  gave  a  vigorous  stride,  and  toppling  its  rider  on 
the  grass,  trotted  off  with  a  self-satisfied  air;  but  Fane,  intending  to  make  the 
rebellious  charger  a  means  of  introduction,  caught  his  bridle  and  led  him  back 
to  his  discomfited  master.  The  young  lady,  who  was  endeavoring  to  pacify  the 
child,  looked  prettier  than  ever  as  she  smiled  and  thanked  him.  But  the  gallant 
captain  was  not  going  to  let  the  matter  drop  here,  so,  turning  to  the  youthful 
rider,  he  asked  him  to  let  him  put  him  on  "the  naughty  donkey  again." 
Mast.-r  Tommy  acquiesced,  and,  armed  with  his  terrible  stick,  allowed  h 
to  be  mounted.  Certainly,  Fane  was  a  most  unnecessary  length  of  time  settling 
that  child,  but  then  he  was  talking  to  the  young  lady,  whom  he  begged  to  allow 
him  to  lead  the  donkey  home. 

••(  >h  !  no,  she  was  quite  used  to  Dapple;  she  could  manage  him  very  well, 
and  they  were  going  farther."  So  poor  Fane  had  nothing  for  it  but  to  raise 
his  hat  and  gaze  at  her  through  his  eye-- lass  until  some  trees  hid  her  from 

••Ton  my  word,  that's  a  pretty  girl  !  "  said  he,  at  length.  "  I  wonder  who 
she  can  be  !  However,  I  shall  soon  find  out.  Have  another  v  1  ?" 

There  was  to  be  a  ball  that  night  at  the  Assembly  Rooms,  which 
assured  only  the  "  best  families  "  would  attend,  for  I.ayton  was  a  very  exclusive 
little  town  in  its  way.  Some  of  us  who  were  going  were  standing  about  the 
mess-room,  recalling  the  many  good  balls  and  pretty  girls  of  our  late  quarters, 
when  Fane,  who  had  declined  to  go,  as  he  said  he  had  a  horror  of  "  bad  dancing, 
bad  perfumes,  bad  ventilation,  and  bad  champagne,  and  really  could  not  stand 
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the  concentration  of  all  of  them,  which  he  foresaw  that  night,"  to  our  surprise 
declared  his  intention  of  accompanying  us. 

"  I  suppose,  Fane,  you  hope  to  see  your  heroine  of  the  donkey  again  ?  " 
asked  Sydney. 

"Precisely,"  was  Fane's  reply;  "or  if  not,  to  find  out  who  she  is.  But 
here  comes  Ennuye,  got  up  no  end  to  fascinate  the  belles  of  Layton  ! " 

"  The  Aspedens  are  home;  I  saw  'em  to-day,"  were  the  words  of  the  honor- 
able cornet,  as  he  lounged  into  the  room.  "  My  uncle  seems  rather  a  brick,  and 
hopes  to  make  the  acquaintance  of  all  of  you.  He  will  mess  with  us  to-morrow." 

"  Have  you  any  belles  cousines  ?  " — "  Are  they  going  to-night  ?  "  we  inquired. 

"Yaas,  I  saw  one;  she's  rather  pretty,"  said  L'Estrange. 

"  Dark  eyes — golden  hair — about  eighteen  ?  "  demanded  Fane,  eagerly. 

"  Not  a  bit  of  it,"  replied  the  cornet,  curling  his  moustache,  and  contem- 
plating himself  in  the  glass  with  very  great  satisfaction;  "hair's  as  dark  as 
mine,  and  eyes — y'ally  I  forget.  But,  let's  have  loo  or  whist,  or  something; 
we  need  not  go  for  ages  ! "  So  down  we  sat,  and  soon  nothing  was  heard  but 
"Two  by  honors  and  the  trick!"  "Game  and  game!"  etc.,  until  about 
twelve,  when  we  rose  and  adjourned  to  the  ball-room. 

No  sooner  had  we  entered  the  room  than  Fane  exclaimed,  "  There's  my 
houri,  by  all  that's  glorious  !  and  looking  lovelier  than  ever.  By  Jove  !  that 
girl's  too  good  for  a  country  ball-room  !  "  And  there,  in  truth,  waltzing  like 
a  sylph,  was,  as  Sydney  called  her,  the  "  heroine  of  the  donkey."  The  dance 
over,  we  saw  her  join  a  party  at  the  top  of  the  room,  consisting  of  a  handsome 
\)\\\.  passee  woman,  a  lovely  Hebe-like  girl  with  dancing  eyes,  and  a  number  of 
gentlemen,  with  whom  they  seemed  to  be  keeping  up  an  animated  conversation. 

"  Ennuye  is  with  them — he  will  introduce  me,"  said  Fane,  as  he  swept  up 
the  room. 

I  watched  him  bow,  and,  after  talking  a  few  minutes,  lead  off  his  "houri" 
for  a  valse;  and  disengaging  myself  from  a  Cambridge  friend  whom  I  had  met 
with,  I  professed  my  intention  of  following  his  example. 

"What?  Who  did  you  say?  That  girl  at  the  top  there?  Why,  man, 
that's  my  cousin  Mary,  and  the  other  lady  is  my  most  reverend  aunt,  Mrs. 
Aspeden.  Did  you  not  know  I  and  Ennuye  were  related  ?  Y'ally  I  forget 
how,  exactly,"  he  continued,  mimicking  the  cornet.  "  But  do  you  want  to  be 
introduced  to  her?  Come  along  then." 

So,  following  my  friend,  who  was  a  Trinity-man,  of  the  name  of  Cleaveland, 
I  soon  made  acquaintance  with  Mrs.  Aspeden  and  her  daughter  Mary. 

"  Who  is  he  ?  "  I  heard  Mrs.  Aspeden  ask,  in  a  low  tone,  of  Tom  Cleaveland, 
as  I  led  off  Mary  to  the  raise. 

"  A  very  good  fellow,"  was  the  good-natured  Cantab' s  reply,  "  with  lots  of 
tin  and  a  glorious  place.  The  shooting  at  Wilmot  is  really— 
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"  Bien  .'"  said  his  aunt,  as  she  took  Lord  Union's  arm  to  the  refreshment- 
room,  satisfied,  I  suppose,  on  the  strength  of  my  "  lots  of  tin,"  that  1  was  a  safe 
companion  for  her  child. 

I  found  Mary  Aspeden  a  most  agreeable  partner  for  a  dance;  she  was  lively, 
.-liveable,  and  a  coquette,  I  felt  sure  (women  with  those  dancing  eyes  always 
are),  and  I  thought  I  could  not  do  better  than  amuse  myself  by  getting  up  a 
flirtation  with  her.  What  an  intensely  good  opinion  1  had  of  myself  then  !  So 
I  condescended  to  dance,  though  it  was  not  A 1  mack's,  and  actually  permitted 
myself  to  be  amused.  Strolling  through  the  rooms  with  Mary  Aspeden  on  my 
arm,  we  entered  one  in  which  was  an  alcove  fitted  up  with  a  ris-it  (who- 

ever planned  that  Layton  ball-room  hail  a  sympathy  in  the  bottom  of  his  heart 
for  tete-a-tete},  and  here  Kane  was  seated,  talking  to  his  "  houri  "  with  th< 
voice  and  winning  smiles  which  had  gained  the  heart,  or  at  least  what  portion 
of  that  member  they  possessed,  of  so  many  London  belles,  and  which  would  do 
their  work  here  most  assuredly. 

••  There  is  my  cousin  Florence — ah  !  she  does  not  observe  us.  Who  is  the 
gentleman  with  her?"  said  Miss  Aspeden. 

"  My  friend,  Captain  Fane,"  1  replied.  "  You  have  heard  of  their  rencontre 
this  morning?  " 

"  Indeed  !  is  he  Tommy's  champion,  of  whom  he  has  done  nothing  but  talk 
all  day,  and  of  whom  1  could  not  make  Florence  sav  one  word  ?  "  asked  Mary. 
"You  must  know  our  donkey  is  the  most  determined  and  resolute  of  animals: 
if  she  'will,  she  will,'  you  may  depend  upon  it  !"  she  continued. 

"  Do  you  honor  those  most  untrue  lines  upon  ladies  by  a  quotation  ?"  I 
asked. 

••  I  do  not  think  they  are  so  very  untrue,"  laughed   Man  ;>t  in  con- 

fining obstinacy  to  us  poor  women  and   exempting  the  '  lords  of  the  creation.' 
The  Scotch  adage  knows  better.      '  A  wifu'  man '     You  know  the  n 

"Quite  well,"  I  replied;  "  but  another  poet's  lines  on  jw/  are  far  more  true. 
'Ye  are  stars  of  the '  "  1  commenced. 

"Mary,  my  love,  let  me  introduce  you  to  Lord  Craigarvcn,"  said  Mrs. 
Aspeden,  coming  up  with  Lord  Linton's  heir-apparent. 

At  the  same  time  I  was  introduced  to  Mr.  Aspeden,  a  hearty  Englishman, 
loving  his  horses,  his  dogs,  and  his  daughter;  and  as  much  the  inferior  of  his 
aristocratic-looking  wife  in  intellect  as  he  was  her  superior  in  heart.  When  we 
parted  that  night  he  gave  Fane  and  me  a  most  hospitable  general  invi: 
and,  what  was  more,  an  especial  one  for  the  next  night.  As  we  walked  home 
"  i'  the  gray  o'  the  morning,"  1  asked  Fane  who  his  ••  houri"  \\ 

"  A  niece  of  Mr.  Aspeden's,  ami  cousin  to  your  friend  Cleaveland,"  was 
the  reply.  "Those  Aspedens  n  n  to  be  uncle  and  aunt  to  every  one. 

She  is  staying  there  now." 
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"  So  is  Tom  Cleaveland,"  said  I.  "  But,  pray,  are  your  expectations  quite 
realized  ?  Is  she  as  charming  as  she  looks,  this  Miss  Florence " 

"Aspeden?"  added  Fane.  "Yes,  quite.  But  here  are  my  quarters;  so 
good  night,  old  fellow." 

We  had  soon  established  ourselves  as  amis  de  la  maison  at  Woodlands,  the 
Aspedens'  place,  and  found  him,  as  his  nephew  had  stated,  "  rather  a  brick," 
and  her  daughter  and  niece  something  more.  All  of  us,  especially  Fane  and 
I,  spent  the  best  part  of  our  time  there,  lounging  away  the  days  between  the 
shady  lanes,  the  little  lake,  and  the  music  or  billiard-rooms.  Fane  seemed 
entirely  to  appropriate  Florence,  and  to  fascinate  her  as  he  had  fascinated  so 
many  others.  I  really  felt  angry  with  him;  for,  as  Tom  Cleaveland  had  can- 
didly told  me  that  poor  Florie  had  not  a  rap — her  father  had  run  through  all 
his  property  and  left  her  an  orphan,  and  a  very  poor  one  too — of  course  Fane 
could  not  marry  her,  but  would,  I  feared,  "  ride  away  "  some  day,  like  the 
"gay  dragoon,"  heartwhole  himself — but  would  she  come  out  as  scatheless? 
Poor  Mounteagle,  too,  was  getting  quite  spooney  about  Florence,  and,  owing 
to  Fane,  she  paid  him  no  more  heed  than  if  he  had  been  an  old  dried-up 
Indianized  major.  He,  poor  fellow  !  followed  her  about  everywhere,  asked 
her  to  dance  in  quite  an  insane  manner,  and  made  the  most  horrible  revokes 
in  whist  and  mistakes  in  pool  that  can  be  imagined. 

"  By  George  !  she  is  pretty,  and  no  mistake  !  "  said  Sydney,  as  Florence 
rode  past  us  one  day  as  we  were  sauntering  down  Layton,  looking  charmingly 
en  am  a  zone. 

"  Pretty  !  I  should  rather  think  so.  She  is  more  beautiful  than  any  other 
woman  upon  earth  !  "  cried  Mounteagle. 

"  Y'ally  !  well,  I  can't  see  thai"  replied  Ennuye.  "  She  has  tolerably  good 
eyes,  but  she  is  too  petite  to  please  me." 

"Ah  !  the  adjutant's  girls  have  rendered  L'Estrange  difficile.  He  cannot 
expect  to  meet  their  equals  in  a  hurry  ! "  said  Fane  in  a  very  audible  aside. 

Poor  Ennuye  was  silenced — nay,  he  even  blushed.  The  adjutant's  girls 
recalled  an  episode  in  which  the  gallant  cornet  had  shone  in  a  rather  verdant 
light.  Fane  had  effectually  quieted  him. 

"I  wonder  if  Florence  Aspeden  will  marry  Mount?"  I  remarked  to  Fane, 
when  the  others  had  left  us.  "  She  does  not  seem  to  pay  him  much  heed  yet; 
but  still " 

"The  devil,  no  !"  cried  Fane,  in  an  unusually  energetic  manner.  "I 
would  stake  my  life  she  would  not  have  such  a  muff  as  that,  if  he  owned  half 
the  titles  in  the  peerage  !  " 

"You  seem  rather  excited  about  the  matter,"  I  observed.  "  It  would  not 
be  such  a  bad  match  for  her,  for  you  know  she  lias  no  tin;  but  I  am  sure,  with 
your  opinion  on  love-matches,  you  would  not  counsel  Mount  to  such  a.  step." 
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"  Of  course  not  ! "  replied  Fane,  in  his  ordinary  cool  tones.  "A  man  has 
no  right  to  marry  for  love,  except  he  is  one  of  those  fortunate  individuals  who 
own  half  a  country,  or  some  country  doctor  or  parson  of  whom  the  world  takes 
no  notice.  There  may  be  a  few  exceptions.  But  yet,"  he  continued,  with  the 
air  of  a  person  trying  to  convince  himself  against  his  will,  "did  you  ever  see  a 
love-match  turn  out  happily  ?  It  is  all  very  well  for  the  first  week,  but  the 
won't  bloom  in  winter,  and  then  the  cottage  walls  look  ugly.  Then  a 
fellow  cannot  live  as  he  did  en  garfon,  and  all  his  friends  drop  him,  and 
altogether  it  is  an  act  no  wise  man  would  perpetrate.  But  I  shall  forget  t 
you  a  message  I  was  intrusted  with.  They  are  going  to  get  up  some  theatricals 
at  Woodlands.  I  have  promised  to  take  Sir  Thomas  Clifford  (the  piece  is  the 
'  Hunchback  '),  and  they  want  you  to  play  Modus  to  Mary  Aspeden's  Jlclcn. 
!><>,  old  fellow.  Acting  is  very  good  fun  with  a  pretty  girl " 

"  Like  \\\v.  Julia  you  will  have,  I  suppose."  1  said.  "Very  well,  I  will  be 
amiable  and  take  it.  Mary  will  make  a  first-rate  Helen.  Come  and  have  a 
game  of  billiards,  will  you  ?  " 

"Can't,"  replied  the  gallant  captain.  "I  promised  to  go  in  half  an  hour 
with — with  the  Aspedens  to  see  some  waterfall  or  ruin,  or  something,  and  the 
time  is  up.  So,  au  rcroir,  monsieur." 

Many  of  ours  were  pressed  into  the  service  for  the  coming  theatricals,  and 
right  willingly  did  we  rehearse  a  most  unnecessary  number  of  times.      Many 
merry  hours  did  we  spend  at  Woodlands,  and  1  sentimentalized  away  d 
ately  to  Mary  Aspeden;  but,  somehow  or  other,  always  had  an   uncomfortable 

ion  that  she  was  laughing  at  me.     She  never  seemed  the  least  imp: 
by  all  my  gallantries  and  pretty  speeches,  which  was  peculiarly  mortifyin. 
moustached  cornet  of  twenty,  who  thought  himself  irresistible.     I  began,  too, 
•    terribly  jealous  of  Tom  Cleaveland,  who,  by  right  of   his  cousinship, 
arrived  at  a  degree  of  intimacy  /could  not  attain. 

One  morning  Fane  and  I  (who  were  going  to  dine  there  that  evening),  the 
lens,  and,  of  course,  that  Tom  Cleaveland,  were  sitting  in  the  draw- 
ing-room at  Woodlands.      Kane  and  Florence  were  going  it  at  some  opera  airs 
(what  passionate  emphasis  that  wicked  fellow  gave  the  loving  Italian  wo: 
his  rich  voice  rolled  them  out  to  her  accompaniment!),  the  detestable  Trinity- 
man   had  been  discoursing  away  to  Mary  on  boat-racing,  outriggers,  bumping, 
and  Heaven  knows  what,  and  I  was  just  taking  the  shine  out  of  him  with  the 
;>tion  of  a  shipwreck  I  had  had  in  the  Mediterranean,  when   Mary,  who 
sat  working  at  her  brodcrie,  and  provokingly  giving  just  as  sweet  smiles  to  the 
one  as  to  the  other,  interrupted  me  with — 

••(ioodness,  Florie,  there  is  Mr.  Mills  coming  up  the  avenue.  He  is  my 
cousin's  admirer  and  admiration  !  "  she  added,  mischievously,  as  the  door 
opened,  and  a  little  man  about  forty 
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There  was  all  over  him  the  essence  of  the  country.  You  saw  at  once  he 
had  never  passed  a  season  in  London.  His  very  boots  proclaimed  he  had 
never  been  presented;  and  we  felt  almost  convulsed  with  laughter  as  he  shook 
hands  with  us  all  round,  and  attempted  a  most  empresse  manner  with  Florence. 

"  Beautiful  weather  we  have  now,"  remarked  Mrs.  Aspeden. 

"She  is  indeed!"  answered  the  little  squire,  with  a  gaze  of  admiration 
at  Florence. 

Fane,  who  was  leaning  against  the  mantel-piece,  looking  most  superbly 
haughty  and  unapproachable,  shot  an  annihilating  glance  at  the  small  man, 
which  would  have  quite  extinguished  him  had  he  seen  it. 

"  The  country  is  very  pretty  in  June,"  said  Mrs.  Aspeden,  hazarding 
another  original  remark. 

"  Lovely — too  lovely  !  "  echoed  Mr.  Mills,  with  a  profound  sigh,  at  which 
the  country  must  have  felt  exceedingly  flattered. 

"Glorious  creature  your  new  mare  is,  Mr.  Mills,"  cried  the  Cantab; 
"  splendid  style  she  took  the  fences  in  yesterday." 

"  Wilkins  may  well  say  she  is  the  belle  of  the  country  !  "  continued  Mr. 
Mills,  dreamily.  "  I  beg  your  pardon,  what  did  you  say  ?  my  mother  took  the 
fences  well?  No,  she  never  hunts." 

"  Pray  tell  Mrs.  Mills  I  am  very  much  obliged  for  the  beautiful  azalias  she 
sent  me,"  interposed  Florence,  with  her  sweet  smile. 

"  I — I  am  sure  anything  we  have  you  are  welcome  to.     I — I — allow  me " 

And  the  poor  squire,  stooping  for  Florence's  thimble,  upset  a  tiny  table,  on 
which  stood  a  vase  with  the  azalias  in  question,  on  the  back  of  a  little  bull  of  a 
spaniel,  who  yelled,  and  barked,  and  flew  at  the  squire's  legs,  who,  for  his  part, 
became  speechless  from  fright,  reddened  all  over,  and  at  last,  stammering  out 
that  he  wanted  to  see  Mr.  Aspeden,  and  would  go  to  him  in  the  grounds,  rushed 
from  the  room. 

We  all  burst  out  laughing  at  this  climax  of  the  poor  little  man's  misery. 

"  I  will  not  have  you  laugh  at  him  so,"  said  Florence,  at  length.  "  I  know 
him  to  be  truly  good  and  charitable,  for  all  his  peculiarities  of  manner." 

"  It  is  but  right  Miss  Aspeden  should  defend  a  soupirant  so  charming  in 
every  way,"  said  the  captain,  his  moustache  curling  contemptuously. 

"  Oh  !  Florie's  made  an  out-and-out  conquest,  and  no  mistake  !  "  cried 
Tom  Cleaveland. 

Florence  did  not  heed  her  cousin,  but  looked  up  in  Fane's  face,  utterly 
astonished  at  his  sarcastic  tones.  No  man  could  have  withstood  that  look  of 
those  large,  beautiful  eyes,  and  Fane  bent  down  and  asked  her  to  sing  "  Roberto, 
oh  tu  che  adoro  /" 

"Yes,  that  will  just  do.  Robert  is  his  name;  pity  he  is  not  here  to  hear  it. 
'Robert  Mills,  oh  tu  che  adoro!'  "  sang  the  inexorable  Cantab,  as  he  walked 
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across  the  room  and  asked  Mary  to  have  a  game  of  billiards.  For  once  I  had 
the  pleasure  of  forestalling  him,  hut  he,  nevertheless,  came  and  marked  for  us 
in  a  very  amiable  manner.  "  How  well  you  play,  Mary,"  said  he.  "  Really, 
stunningly  for  a  woman.  Do  you  know  Beauchamp  of  Kings  won  three  whole 
pools  the  other  day  without  losing  a  life  !  " 

"Indeed!"  said  Mary.  "What  good  fun  it  is  to  see  Mr.  Mills  play;  he 
holds  his  queue  as  if  he  were  afraid  of  it." 

-  I  say,  Mary,"  said  Cleaveland,  "  you  don't  think  that  Florence  will  marry 
that  contemptible  little  wretch,  do  you  ?  Hang  it,  I  should  be  savage  if  she  had 
not  better  taste.  There's  a  cannon." 

"She  has  better  taste,"  replied  Mary,  in  a  low  tone,  as  Mrs.  Aspeden  and 
Fane  entered  the  room. 

I  never  could  like  Mrs.  Aspeden — peace  be  with  her  now,  poor  woman — but 
there  was  such  a  want  of  delicacy  and  tact,  and  such  open  manoeuvring  in  all 
she  did,  which  surprised  me,  clever  woman  as  she  was. 

No  sooner  had  she  approached  the  billiard-table  that  day  than  she  began: 

••  Florence  was  called  away  from  her  singing  to  a  conference  with  her  uncle, 
and — with  somebody  else,  I  fancy."  (Fane  darted  a  keen  look  of  inquiry  at 
her.)  "  Poor  dear  girl  !  being  left  so  young  an  orphan,  I  have  always  felt  such 
a  great  interest  and  affection  for  her,  and  I  shall  rejoice  to  see  her  happily 
settled  as — as  I  trust  there  is  a  prospect  of  now,"  she  continued. 

Could  she  mean  Florence  Aspeden  had  engaged  herself  to  Mr.  Mills'  A 
roguish  smile  on  Mary's  face  reassured  me,  but  Fane  walked  hastily  to  the 
window,  and  stood  with  folded  arms  looking  out  upon  the  sunny  landscape. 

Inveterate  flirt  that  he  was,  his  pride  was  hurt  at  the  idea  of  a  fival,  and 
such  a  rival,  winning  in  a  game  in  which  he  deigned  to  have  ever  so  small  a 
stake,  ever  such  a  passing  interest  ! 

The  dinner  passed  off  heavily — very  heavily — for  gay  Woodlands,  for  the 
gallant  captain  and  Florence  were  both  of  them  Jistraits  and  gt'ncs,  and  he 
hardly  spoke  to  the  poor  girl.  Oh,  wicked  Fane  ! 

\Ve  sat  but  little  time  after  the  ladies  had  retired,  and  Tom  and  Mr. 
Aspeden  going  after  some  horse  or  other,  Fam-  and  I  ascended  to  the  drawing- 
room  alone.  It  was  unoccupied,  and  we  sat  down  to  await  them,  I  amusing 
myself  with  teaching  Master  Tommy,  the  young  heir  of  Woodlands, 
comic  songs,  wherewith  to  astonish  his  nurse  pretty  considerably,  and  Fane 
leaning  back  in  an  arm-chair  with  Florence's  dog  upon  his  knee  in  ///#/,  for 
//////,  most  extraordinary  thing,  a  "brown  study." 

Suddenly  some  voices  were  heard  in  the  next  room. 

"  Florence,  it  is  your  duty,  recollect." 

"  Aunt,  I  can  recollect  nothing,  save  that  it  would  be  far,  far  worse  than 
death  to  me  to  marry  Mr.  Mills.  I  hold  it  dread  sin  to  marry  a  man  for 
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whom  one  can  have  nothing  but  contempt.  Once  for  all,  I  cannot, — 1  will 
not." 

Here  the  voice  was  broken  with  sobs.  Fane  had  raised  his  head  eagerly 
at  the  commencement  of  the  dialogue,  but  now,  recollecting  that  we  were 
listeners,  rose,  and  closed  the  door.  I  did  not  say  a  word  on  the  conversation 
we  had  just  heard,  for  I  felt  out  of  patience  with  him  for  his  heartless  flirta- 
tion; so,  taking  up  a  book  on  Italy,  I  looked  over  the  engravings  for  a  little 
time,  and  then,  Tommy  having  been  conveyed  to  the  nursery  in  a  state  of 
rebellion,  I  reminded  Fane  of  a  promise  he  had  once  made  to  accompany  me 
to  Rome  the  next  winter,  and  asked  him  if  he  intended  to  fulfil  it. 

l<  Really,  my  dear  fellow,  I  cannot  tell  what  I  may  possibly  do  next  winter; 
I  hate  making  plans  for  the  future.  We  may  none  of  us  be  alive  then,"  said 
he,  in  an  unusually  dull  strain  for  him:  "  I  half  fancy  I  may  exchange  into  some 
regiment  going  on  foreign  service.  But  Fhomme  propose,  you  know.  By  the 
by,  poor  Castleton  "  (his  elder  brother)  "  is  very  ill  at  Brussels." 

"  Yes.  I  was  extremely  sorry  to  hear  it,  in  a  letter  I  had  from  Vivian  this 
morning,"  I  replied.  "  He  is  at  Brussels  also,  and  mentions  a  belle  there,  Lady 
Adeliza  Fitzhowden,  with  whom,  he  says,  the  world  is  associating  your  name. 
"  Is  it  true,  Fane  ?" 

"  Les  on  dit  font  la  gazette  des  fous  !  "  cried  the  captain,  impatiently,  stroking 
Florence's  little  King  Charles.  "  I  saw  Lady  Adeliza  at  Paris  last  January, 
but  I  would  not  marry  her — no  !  not  if  there  were  no  other  woman  upon  earth  ! 
I  thought,  Fred,  really  you  were  too  sensible  to  believe  all  the  scandal  raked 
up  by  that  gossiping  Vivian.  I  do  hope  you  have  not  been  propagating  his 
most  unfounded  report  ? "  asked  my  gallant  friend,  in  quite  an  excited  tone. 

At  this  moment  the  ladies  entered.  Florence  with  her  dark  eyes  looking 
very  sad  under  their  long  lashes,  but  they  soon  brightened  when  Fane  seated 
himself  by  her  side,  and  began  talking  in  a  lower  tone,  and  with  even  more 
tendresse  than  ever. 

I  had  the  pleasure  of  quite  eclipsing  Tom  Cleaveland,  I  thought,  as  I  turned 
over  the  leaves  of  Mary's  music,  and  looked  unutterable  things,  which,  however, 
I  fear  were  all  lost,  as  Mary  would  look  only  at  the  notes  of  the  piano,  and  I 
firmly  believe  never  heard  a  word  I  said. 

How  Florence  blushed  as  Fane  whispered  his  soft  good  night;  she  looked 
so  happy,  poor  girl,  and  he,  heartless  demon,  talked  of  going  into  foreign  service  ! 
By  the  by,  what  put  that  into  his  head,  I  wonder  ? 

The  night  of  our  grand  theatricals  at  length  arrived,  and  we  were  all  assem- 
bled in  the  library,  converted  for  the  time  into  a  green-room.  Mounteagle  was 
repeating  to  himself,  for  the  hundredth  time,  his  part  of  Lord  Tinsel:  I,  in  my 
Modus  dress,  which  I  had  a  disagreeable  idea  was  not  becoming,  was  endeavor- 
ing to  make  an  impression  on  the  not-to-be  impressed  Mary,  and  Florence  was 
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looking  lovelier  than  ever  in  her  rich  old-fashioned  dress,  when  Fane  entered, 
and  bending,  offered  her  a  bouquet  of  rare  flowers.  She  blushed  deeply  as  she 
took  it.  Oh  !  Fane,  Fane,  what  will  you  have  to  answer  for  ? 

We  wen.:  waiting  the  summons  for  the  first  scene,  when,  to  Mary's  horror, 
I  suddenly  exclaimed  that  I  could  not  play  ! 

"  Good  Heavens  !  why  not?"  was  the  general  inquiry. 

••  Why  !  "  I  said.  .  "  I  never  thought  of  it  until  now,  but  certainly  Modus 
ought  to  appear  without  moustaches,  and,  hang  it,  I  cannot  cut  mine  off." 

••  Fake  my  life,  but  spare  my  moustaches  ! "  cried  Mary,  in  tragic  tones. 
"Certainly  though,  Mr.  Wilmot,  you  are  right;  Modus  ought  not  to  be  seen 
with  the  characteristic  'musk-toshes,'  as  nurse  calls  them,  of  an  English  officer. 
What  is  to  be  done  ? " 

"  Please,  sir,  will  you  come  ?  Major  Vaughan  says  the  group  is  agoing  to 
be  set  for  the  first  scene,  and  you  are  wanted,  sir,"  was  a  flunkey's  admonition 
to  Kane,  who  went  off  accordingly,  after  advising  me  to  add  a  dishevelled  beard 
to  my  tenderly  cared-for  moustaches,  which  would  seem  as  if  Modus  had 
entirely  neglected  his  toilette. 

There  was  a  general  rush  for  part  books,  a  general  cry  for  things  that 
were  not  forthcoming,  and  a  general  despair  on  the  parts  of  the  youngest 
amateurs  at  forgetting  their  cues  just  when  they  were  most  wanted. 

Kane,  when  lie  came  off  the  stage  after  the  first  scene,  leant  against  a  pillar 
to  watch  the  pretty  one  between  Julia  and  Helen,  so  near  that  he  must  have 
been  seen  by  the  audience,  and  presented  a  most  handsome  and  interesting 
spectacle,  I  daresay,  for  young  ladies  to  gaze  at.  Fixing  his  eyes  on  Florence, 
whose  rendering  of  the  part  was  really  perfect  as  she  uttered  these  words, 
"  Helen,  I'm  constancy  !"  he  unconsciously  muttered  aloud,  "  I  believe  it  !" 

"So  do  1  !  "  I  could  not  help  saying,  "and  therefore  more  shame  to  who- 
ever wins  such  a  heart  to  throw  it  away.  '  Beneath  her  feet,  a  duke — a  duke 
might  lay  his  coronet  !  '  "  I  quoted. 

••  Are  you  in  love  yourself,  Fred?"  laughed  the  captain;  then,  stroking  his 
moustaches  thoughtfully  for  some  minutes,  he  said  at  last,  as  if  with  an  « 
i  are  right,  young  one,  and  yet " 

It  I  was  right,  what  need  was  there  for  him  to  throw  such  passion  into  his 
part — what  need  was  there  for  him  to  say  with  such  empressement  those  words: 

A  willing  pupil  kneels  to  thee, 
And  lays  his  title  and  his  fortune  at  thy  feet  ? 

If  he  intended  to  go  into  foreign  service,  why  did  he  not  go  at  once  ?  Though 
I  confess  it  seemed  strange  to  me  why  Kane — the  courted,  the  flattered,  the 
admired  Kane — should  wish  to  leave  England. 

Reader,  mind,  the  gallant  captain  is  a  desperate  flirt,  and  I  do  not  believe 
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he  will  go  into  foreign  service  any  more  than  I  shall,  but  I  am  afraid  he  will 
win  that  poor  girl's  heart  with  far  less  thought  than  you  buy  your  last  "  little 
darling  French  bonnet,"  and  when  he  is  tired  of  it  will  throw  it  away  with  quite 
as  little  heed.  But  I  was  not  so  much  interested  in  his  flirtation  as  to  forget 
my  own,  still  I  was  obliged  to  confess  that  Mary  Aspeden  did  not  pay  me  as 
much  attention  as  I  should  have  wished. 

I  danced  the  first  dance  with  her,  after  the  play  was  over — (I  forgot  to  tell 
you  we  were  very  much  applauded) — and  Tom  Cleaveland  engaging  her  for 
the  next,  I  proposed  a  walk  through  the  conservatories  to  a  sentimental  young 
lady  who  was  my  peculiar  aversion,  but  to  whom  I  became  extremely  devoue, 
for  I  thought  I  would  try  and  pique  Mary  if  I  could. 

The  light  strains  of  dance  music  floated  in  from  the  distance,  and  the  air 
was  laden  with  the  scent  of  flowers,  and  many  a  Ute-a-tetc  and  partie  carrte 
was  arranged  in  that  commodious  conservatory. 

Half  hidden  by  an  orange  tree,  Florence  Aspeden  was  leaning  back  in  a 
garden-chair,  close  to  where  we  stood  looking  out  upon  the  beautiful  night. 
Her  fair  face  was  flushed,  and  she  was  nervously  picking  some  of  the  blossoms 
to  pieces;  before  her  stood  Mounteagle,  speaking  eagerly.  I  was  moving 
away  to  avoid  being  a  hearer  of  his  love-speech,  as  I  doubted  not  it  was,  but 
my  companion,  with  many  young  ladyish  expressions  of  adoration  of  the  "  sub- 
lime moonlight,"  begged  me  to  stay  "  one  moment,  that  she  might  see  the  dear 
moon  emerge  like  a  swan  from  that  dark,  beautiful  cloud  !  "  and  in  the  pauses 
of  her  ecstatics  I  heard  poor  Mount's  voice  in  a  tone  of  intense  entreaty. 

At  that  moment  Fane  passed.  He  glanced  at  the  group  behind  the  orange- 
trees,  and  his  face  grew  stern  and  cold,  and  his  lips  closed  with  that  iron  com- 
pression they  always  have  when  he  is  irritated.  His  eyes  met  Florence's,  and 
he  bowed  haughtily  and  stiffly  as  he  moved  on,  and  his  upright  figure,  with  its 
stately  head,  was  seen  in  the  room  beyond,  high  above  any  of  those  around 
him.  A  heavy  sigh  came  through  the  orange  boughs,  and  her  voice  whispered, 
"  I — I  am  very  sorry,  but " 

"  Oh  !  do  look  at  the  moonbeams  falling  on  that  darling  little  piece  of  water, 
Mr.  Wilmot !  "  exclaimed  my  decidedly  moonstruck  companion. 

"  Is  there  no  hope  ?  "  cried  poor  Mount. 

"  None ! "  And  the  low-whispered  knell  of  hope  came  sighing  over  the  flowers. 
I  thought  how  little  she  guessed  there  was  none  for  her.  Poor  Florence  ! 

"Oh,  this  night  !  I  could  gaze  on  it  forever,  though  it  is  saddening  in  its 
sweetness,  do  not  you  think?"  asked  my  romantic  demoiselle.  "Ah  !  what  a 
pretty  valse  they  are  playing  !  " 

"May  I  have  the  pleasure  of  dancing  it  with  you  ?"  I  felt  myself  obliged 
to  ask,  although  intensely  victimized  thereby,  as  I  hate  dancing,  and  wonder 
whatever  idiot  invented  it. 
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Miss  Chesney,  considering  her  devotion  to  the  moon,  consented  very 
joyfully  to  leave  it  for  the  pleasures  (?)  of  a  raise  a  deux  temps. 

As  we  moved  away,  I  saw  that  Florence  was  alone,  and  apparently  occupied 
with  sad  thoughts.  She,  I  daresay,  was  grieving  over  Fane's  cold  bow,  and 
poor  Mount  had  rushed  away  somewhere  with  his  great  sorrow.  Fane  came 
into  my  room  next  morning  while  I  was  at  breakfast,  having  been  obliged  to 
get  up  at  the  unconscionable  hour  of  ten,  to  be  in  time  for  a  review  w 
to  have  that  day  on  Layton  Common  for  the  glorification  of  the  country  around. 

The  gallant  captain   Hung  himself  on   my  sofa,  and,  after  puffing  away  at 

^ar  for  some  minutes,  came  out  with,  "Any  commands   for  London  ?     I 

am  going  to  apply  for  leave,  and  I  think  1  shall  start  by  the  express  to-morrow." 

"  U'hut's  in  the  wind  now?"  I  asked.     "  Is  Ford  Avanley  unwell  ?  " 

••  No;  the  governor's  all  right,  thank  you.  I  am  tired  of  rural  felicity,  that 
is  all,"  replied  Fane.  "  I  must  stay  for  this  review  to-day,  or  the  colonel  would 
make  no  end  of  a  row.  He  is  a  testy  old  boy.  I  rather  think  I  shall  set  out, 
or  exchange  into  the  Heavies." 

"  What  in  the  world  have  you  got  into  your  head.  Fane  ?"  1  asked,   utterly 

astonished  to  see  him  diligently  smoking  an  extinguished   cigar.      "  1  am  sorry 

you  are  going  to  leave  us.     The  noth  will  miss  you,  old  fellow;  and  what  u'ill 

. -pedens  say  to  losing  their  preu\  chevalier  1     By  the   way,  speaking  of 

them,  poor  Mount  received  his  conge  last  night,  I  exp 

"  What  !  are  you  sure  ?  What  did  you  say  ?  "  demanded  Fane,  stooping 
to  relight  his  cigar. 

I  told  him  what  I  had  overheard  in  the  conservatory. 

"Oh!    well — ah!    indeed — poor  fellow!"    ejaculated   the  captain.     "l!ut 

'a  the  bugle-call  !     I  must  go  and  get  into  harness."     And  I  followed  his 

example,  turning  over  in  my  mind,  as  I  donned  my  uniform,  what  might  possibly 

have  induced  Fane  to  leave  Layton  Rise  so  suddenly.     Was  it,  at  last,  pity  for 

Florence?     And  if  it  were,  would  not  the  pity  come  too  late? 

Layton  Rise  looked  very  pretty  and  bright  under  the  combined  influence 
of  beauty  and  valor  (that  is  the  correct  style,  is  it  not?).  The  \  came 

early,  and   drew  up  their  carriages   close   to  the    flag-staff.      Fane's   eye-glass 
soon  spied  them  from  our  distant  corner  of  the  field,  and,  as  we  passed  1 
the  flag-staff,  he    bent   low  to  his  saddle  with   one   of  those  fascinating  smiles 
which   have  gone  deep  to  so  many  unfortunate  young  ladies'  hearts. 
I  felt  angry  with  him,  as  I  rode  along  thinking  of  that  girl,  her  whole  future 
most  likely  clouded   forever,  and   he  going  away  to-morrow  to  enjoy  himself 

about  in  the  world,  quite  reckless  of  the  heart  he  had   broken,  and But 

in  the  midst  of  my  sentimentalism  I  was  startled  by  hearing  the  sharp  voice  of 
old  Townsend,  our  colonel,  who  was  a  bit  of  a  martinet,  asking  poor  Ennuye 
"what  he  lifted  his  hand  for?" 
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"  There  was  a  bee  upon  my  nose,  colonel." 

"  Well,  sir,  and  if  there  were  a  whole  hive  of  bees  upon  your  nose,  what 
right  have  you  to  raise  your  hand  on  parade  ?  "  stormed  the  colonel. 

There  was  a  universal  titter,  and  poor  Ennuye  was  glad  to  hide  his  confusion 
in  the  "  charge  "  which  was  sounded. 

On  we  dashed  our  horses  at  a  stretching  gallop,  our  spurs  jingling,  our 
plumes  waving  in  the  wind,  and  our  lances  gleaming  in  the  sunlight.  Hurrah  ! 
there  is  no  charge  in  the  world  like  the  resistless  English  dragoons' !  On  we 
went,  till  suddenly  there  was  a  piercing  cry,  and  one  of  the  carriages,  in  which 
the  ponies  had  been  most  negligently  left,  broke  from  the  circle  and  tore  head- 
long down  the  common,  at  the  bottom  of  which  was  a  lake.  One  young  lady 
alone  was  in  it.  It  was  impossible  for  her  to  pull  in  the  excited  little  grays, 
and,  unless  they  were  stopped,  down  they  would  all  go  into  it.  But  as  soon  as 
it  was  perceived,  Fane  had  rushed  from  the  ranks,  and,  digging  his  spurs  into 
his  horse,  galloped  after  the  carriage.  Breathless  we  watched  him.  We  would 
not  follow,  for  we  knew  that  he  would  do  it,  if  any  man  could,  and  the  sound 
of  many  in  pursuit  would  only  further  exasperate  the  ponies.  Ha  !  he  is  near- 
ing  them  now.  Another  moment  and  they  will  be  down  the  sloping  bank  into 
the  lake.  The  girl  gives  a  wild  cry;  Fane  is  straining  every  nerve.  Bravo  ! 
well  done — he  has  saved  her?  I  rushed  up,  and  arrived  to  find  Fane  support- 
ing a  half-fainting  young  lady,  in  whose  soft  face,  as  it  rented  on  his  shoulder, 
I  recognized  Florence  Aspeden.  Her  eyes  unclosed  as  I  drew  near,  and, 
blushing,  she  disengaged  herself  from  his  arms.  Fane  bent  his  head  over  her, 
and  murmured,  "Thank  God,  I  have  saved  you!"  But  perhaps  I  did  not 
hear  distinctly. 

By  this  time  all  her  friends  had  gathered  round  them,  and  Fane  had  con- 
signed her  to  her  cousin's  care,  and  she  was  endeavoring  to  thank  him,  which 
her  looks,  and  blushes,  and  smiles  did  most  eloquently;  Mr.  Aspeden  was 
shaking  Fane  by  the  hand,  and  what  further  might  have  happened  I  know  not, 
if  the  colonel  (very  wrathful  at  such  an  unseemly  interruption  to  his  cherished 
manoeuvres)  had  not  shouted  out,  "  Fall  in,  gentlemen — fall  in  !  Captain  Fane, 
fall  in  with  your  troop,  sir  !  "  We  did  accordingly  fall  in,  and  the  review  pro- 
ceeded; but  my  friend  actually  made  some  mistakes  in  his  evolutions  and  kept 
his  eye-glass  immovably  fixed  on  the  point  in  the  circle,  and  behaved  altogether 
in  a  distrait  manner — Fane,  whom  I  used  to  accuse  of  having  too  much  sang 
froid — whom  nothing  could  possibly  disturb — whom  I  never  saw  agitated  before 
in  the  whole  course  of  my  acquaintance  ! 

What  an  inexplicable  fellow  he  is  ! 

The  review  over,  we  joined  the  Aspedens,  and  many  were  the  congratula- 
tions Florence  had  heaped  upon  her;  but  she  looked  distraite,  too,  until  Fane 
came  up,  and  leaning  his  hand  on  the  carriage,  bent  down  and  talked  to  her. 
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Their  conversation  went  on  in  a  low  tone,  and  as  I  was  busy  laughing  with 
Mary,  1  cannot  report  it,  save  that  from  the  bright  blushes  on  the  one  hand, 
and  the  soft  whispered  tones  on  the  other,  Kane  was  clearly  at  his  old  and 
favorite  work  of  winning  hearts.  « 

"You  seem  quite  occupe  this  morning,  Mr.  Wilmot,"  said  Mary,  in  her  win- 
ning tones.  "  I  trust  you  have  had  no  bad  news — no  order  from  the  Horse 
('•nurds  for  the  Lancers  to  leave  off  moustaches." 

"No,  Miss    Aspeden,"    said    Sydney;    ''if   such    a   calamity  as   that    had 
occurred,  you  would  not  see  Wilmot  here,  he  would  never  survive  the  k 
his  moustaches — they  are  his  first  and  only  love." 

"  And  a  first  affection  is  never  forgotten,"  added  that  provoking  Mary,  in  a 
most  melancholy  voice. 

"  It  would  be  a  pity  if  it  were,  as  it  seems  such  a  fertile  source  of  amuse- 
ment to  you  and  Miss  Aspeden,"  I  said,  angrily,  to  Sydney,  too  much  of  a  boy 
then  to  take  a  joke. 

"Captain  Fane  has  an  invitation  for  you  and  Mr.  Sydney,"  said  Mary,  I 
suppose  by  way  of  amende.  "  We  are  going  on  the  river,  to  a  picnic  at  the 
old  castle; — you  will  come  ?" 

The  tones  were  irresistible,  so  I  smoothed  clown  my  indignation  and  my 
poor  moustache,  and  replied  that  I  would  have  that  pleasure,  as  did  Syd: 

"  Bicn  !  good-by,  then,  for  we  must  hasten  home,"  said  Mary,  whipping  her 
ponies.  And  off  bowled  the  carriage  with  its  fair  occupants. 

••  You  won't  be  here  for  this  picnic,  old  fellow,"  I  remarked  to  Fane,  as  we 
rode  off  the  ground. 

"  Well  !  I  don't  know.  I  hardly  think  I  shall  go  just  yet.  You  see  I  had 
six  months'  leave  when  I  was  in  Germany,  before  I  came  down  here,  and  I 
hardly  like  to  ask  for  another  so  soon,  and " 

"  It  is  so  easy  to  find  a  reason  for  what  one  wishes:'  I  added,  smiling. 

"Come  and  look  at  my  new  chestnut,  will  you?"  said  Fane,  not  deigning 
to  reply  to  my  insinuation.  "  I  am  going  to  run  her  against  Stuckup  of  the 
Guards'  bay  colt  !" 

That  beautiful  morning  in  June  !     How  well  I  remember  it,  as  we  dm 
down  the  sunlit  river,  under  the  shade  of  the  branching  trees,  the  gentle  plash 
of  the  oars  mingling  with  the  high  tones  and  ringing  laughter  of  our  merry 
party,  on  our  way  to  the  castle  picnic. 

"  How  beautiful  this  is,"  I  said  to  Mary  Aspeden;  "would  that  life  could 
glide  on  calmly  and  peacefully  as  we  do  this  morning  !  " 

"  How  romantic  you  are  becoming  !  "  laughed  Mary.  "  What  a  pity  that  I 
feel  much  more  in  mood  to  fish  than  to  sentimentalize  !  " 

"  Ah  !  "  I  replied,  "with  the  present  companionship  I  could  be  content  to 
float  on  forever." 
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"  Hush  !  I  beg  your  pardon,  but  do  listen  to  that  dear  thrush,"  interrupted 
Mary,  not  the  least  disturbed,  or  even  interested,  by  my  pretty  speeches. 

I  was  old  enough  to  know  I  was  not  the  least  in  love  with  Mary  Aspeden, 
but  I  was  quite  too  much  of  a  boy  not  to  feel  provoked  I  did  not  make  more 
impression.  I  was  a  desperate  puppy  at  that  time,  and  she  served  me  perfectly 
right.  However,  feeling  very  injured,  I  turned  my  attention  to  Fane,  who  sat 
talking  of  course  to  Florence,  and  left  Mary  to  the  attentions  of  her  Cantab 
cousin. 

"  Miss  Aspeden  does  not  agree  with  you,  Fred,"  said  Fane.  "She  says 
life  was  not  intended  to  glide  on  like  a  peaceful  river;  she  likes  the  waves  and 
storms,"  he  added,  looking  down  at  her  with  very  visible  admiration. 

"  No,  not  for  myself,"  replied  Florence,  with  a  sweet,  sad  smile,  "  I  did 
not  mean  that.  One  storm  will  wreck  a  woman's  happiness;  but  were  I  a  man 
I  should  glory  in  battling  with  the  tempest-tossed  waves  of  life.  If  there  be 
no  combat  there  can  be  no  fame,  and  the  fiercer,  the  more  terrible  it  is,  the 
more  renown  to  be  the  victor  in  the  struggle  !  " 

"You  are  right,"  answered  Fane,  with  unusual  earnestness.  "That  used 
to  be  my  dream  once,  and  I  think  even  now  I  have  the  stuff  in  me  for  it;  but 
then,"  he  continued,  sinking  his  voice,  "  I  must  have  an  end,  an  aim,  and,  above 
all,  some  one  who  will  sorrow  in  my  sorrow,  and  glory  in  my  glory;  who  will 

1)6 " 

"Quite  ready  for  luncheon,  I  should  think;  hope  you've  enjoyed  your 
boating  !  "  cried  Mr.  Aspeden's  hearty  voice  from  the  shore,  where,  having 
come  by  land,  he  now  stood  to  welcome  us,  surrounded  by  a  crowd  of  anxious 
mammas,  wondering  if  the  boating  had  achieved  the  desirable  end  of  a  proposal 

from  Captain  A ;  hoping  Mr.  B ,  who  had  nothing  but  his  pay,  had  not 

been  paying  too  much  attention  to  Adelina;  and  that  Honoria  had  given  suffi- 
cient encouragement  to  Mr.  C ,  who,  on  the  strength  of  rooo/.  a  year,  and 

a  coronet  in  prospect,  was  considered  an  eligible  parti  (his  being  a  consummate 

scamp  and   inveterate  gambler  is   nothing);  and   that    I) has  too   much 

"consideration   for  his   family"  to   have  any  "serious   intentions"  to   .Miss 

E ,  whom  he  is  assisting  to  land.     However,  whatever  proposals  have  Kvn 

accepted  or  rejected,  here  we  all  were  ready  for  luncheon,  which  was  laid  out 
on  the  grass,  and  Fane  will  be  obliged  to  finish  his  speech  another  time,  for  little 
now  is  heard  but  Ions  mots,  laughter,  and  champagne  corks.  The  captain  is 
more  brilliant  than  ever,  and  I  make  Mary  laugh  if  I  cannot  make  her  sigh. 
Luncheon  over,  what  was  to  be  done  ?  See  the  castle,  of  course,  as  we  were  in 
duty  bound,  since  it  was  what  we  came  to  do;  and  the  iete-a-tcte  of  the  boats 
are  resumed,  as  ladies  and  gentlemen  ascended  the  grassy  slopes  on  which 
the  fine  old  ruins  stood.  I  looked  for  Mary  Asprden,  feeling  sure  that  I  should 
conquer  her  in  time  (though  I  did  not  want  to  in  the  least  !),  but  she  had  gone 
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off  somewhere,  I  daresay  with  Tom  Cleaveland;  so  I  offered  my  arm  to  that 
same  sentimental  Miss  Chesney,  who  had  bored  me  into  a  <•<//*•  a  Jeux  temps 
the  night  of  the  theatricals,  and  I  have  no  doubt  her  mamma  contemplated  her 
as  Mrs.  Wilmot,  of  \Vilmot  Park,  with  very  great  gratification  and  security. 
Becoming  rather  tired  of  the  young  lady's  hackneyed  style  of  conversation, 
which  consisted,  as  usual,  of  large  notes  of  exclamation  about  "  the  sweet  night- 
ingales !  "  "  the  dear  ruins  !  "  "  the  darling  (lowers  !  "  etc.,  etc.,  I  managed  to 
exchange  with  another  sub,  and  strolled  off  by  myself. 

As  1  was  leaning  against  an  old  wall  in  no  very  amiable  frame  of  mind,  con- 
signing all  young  ladies  to  no  very  delightful  place,  and  returning  to  my  old 
conclusion  that  they  were  all  tarlatan  and  coquetry,  soft  musical  voices  on  the 
other  side  of  the  wall  fell  almost  unconsciously  on  my  ear. 

"  Oh  !   Florence,  I  am  so  unhappy  !  " 

"  Are  you,  darling  ?    I  wish  I  could  help  you.     Is  it  about  Cyril  Graham  ?  " 

"Yes  !  "  with  a  tremendous  sigh.     "  I  am  afraid  papa,  and  I  am  sure  mamma, 
will  never  consent.     I  know  poor  dear  Cyril  is  not  rich,  but  then  he  is  so  < 
he  will  soon  make  himself  known.      Hut  if  that  tiresome   Fred  Wilmot  should 
propose,  I  know  they  will  want  me  to  accept   him."     (There   is  one  thing,  I 
never,  never  a'///.')   "I  do  snub  him  as  much  as   ever  I  can,  but   he   is   such   a 
puppy,  I  believe  he  thinks  I  am  in  love  with  him — as  if  Cyril  were  not 
twenty  such  as  he,  for  all  he  is  the  owner  of  Wilmot  Park  !  " 

Very  pleasant  this  was  !  What  a  fool  I  must  have  made  of  myself  to  Mary 
Aspeden.  and  how  nice  it  was  to  hear  one's  self  called  "  a  puppy  !  " 

"Of  course,  dear,"  resumed  Florence,  "as  you  love  Cyril,  it  is  impossible 
for  you  to  love  any  one  ever   again;  but  I  do  not  think  Mr.  Wilmot  a  puppy. 
He  is  conceited,  to  be  sure,  but  I  do  not  believe  he  would  be  so  much   liked 
by — by  those  who  are  his   friends,   if  he  were   not  rather  nice.     Come. 
cheer  up.     I  am  sure  Uncle  Aspeden  is  too  kind  not  to  let  you  marry 
when  he  knows   how  much  you   love  one  another.     /  will  talk  to  him,  Mary 
dear,  and  bring  him  round,  see  if  I  do  not  !      P.ut — but — will  you  think  m 
selfish  if  I  tell  you" — (a  long  pause)— "he  has  asked  me — I  mean — he  wishes 
— he  told  me — he  says  he  does  love  me  !  " 

"  Who,  darling  ?     Let  me  think— Lord  Athum  ? — Mr.  (Irani?" 

"No,  Mary — Drtimmond— that  is,  Captain   Fane — he   said Oh,  Mary, 

I  am  so  happy  !  " 

At  this  juncture  it  occurred  suddenly  to  me  that  I  was  playing  the  part  of 
a  listener.     (Hut   may  not  much    be   forgiven  a  man  who  has  heard  \\ 
called   "a  puppy"?)  -So   I   moved    away,   leaving   the    fair   Florence  t 
blushes  anil    her   happiness,   unshared    by  any  but  her  friend.      Hrtween    my 
astonishment  at   Fane  and   my  indignation  at   Mary.  I   was   fairly  bewildered. 
Fane  actually  had  proposed  !     /it;  the   Honorable   Drummond    Fane,  who  had 
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always  declaimed  against  matrimony — who  had  been  proof-hardened  against 
half  the  best  matches  in  the  country — that  desperate  flirt  who  we  thought 
would  never  fall  in  love,  to  have  tumbled  in  headlong  like  this  ! 

Well,  there  was  some  satisfaction,  I  would  chaff  him  delightfully  about  it; 
and  I  was  really  glad,  for  if  Florence  had  given  her  heart  to  Fane,  she  was 
not  the  sort  of  girl  to  forget,  nor  he  the  sort  of  man  to  be  forgotten,  in  a  hurry. 
But  in  what  an  awfully  foolish  light  I  must  have  appeared  to  Mary  Aspeden  ! 
There  was  one  thing,  she  would  never  know  I  had  overheard  her.  I  would  get 
leave,  and  go  off  somewhere — I  would  marry  the  first  pretty  girl  I  met  with — 
she  should  not  think  I  cared  for  her.  No,  I  would  go  on  flirting  as  if  nothing 
had  happened,  and  then  announce,  in  a  natural  manner,  that  I  was  going  into 
the  Highlands,  and  then  she  would  be  the  one  to  feel  small,  as  she  had  made  so 
very  sure  of  my  proposal.  And  yet,  if  I  went  away,  that  was  the  thing  to  please 
her.  Hang  it  !  I  did  not  know  what  to  do  !  My  vanity  was  most  considerably 
touched,  though  my  heart  was  not;  but  after  cooling  down  a  little,  I  saw  how 
foolishly  I  should  look  if  I  behaved  otherwise  than  quietly  and  naturally, 
and  that  after  all  that  would  be  the  best  way  to  make  Mary  reverse  her 
judgment. 

So,  when  I  met  her  again,  which  was  not  until  we  were  going  to  return,  I 
offered  her  my  arm  to  the  boat  where  Fane  and  his  belle  fiancee  were  sitting, 
"looking  most  absurdly  happy;  and  the  idea  of  my  adamantine  friend  being 
actually  caught  seemed  so  ridiculous,  that  it  almost  restored  me  to  my  good 
humor,  which,  sooth  to  say,  the  appellation  of  "puppy  "had  somewhat  dis- 
turbed. 

And  so  the  moon  rose  and  shed  her  silver  light  over  the  young  lady  who 
had  sentimentalized  upon  her,  and  a  romantic  cornet  produced  a  concertina, 
and  sent  forth  dulcet  strains  into  the  evening  air,  and  Florence  and  her  captain 
talked  away  in  whispers,  and  Mary  Aspeden  sat  with  tears  in  her  eyes,  thinking, 
I  suppose,  of  "Cyril,"  and  I  mused  on  my  "puppyism;"  and  thus,  wrapped 
each  in  our  own  little  sphere,  we  floated  down  the  river  to  Woodlands,  and,  it 
being  late,  with  many  a  soft  good  night,  and  many  a  gentle  "Au  revoir"  we 
parted,  and  Mr.  Aspeden's  castle  picnic  was  over  ! 

I  did  not  see  Fane  the  next  day,  except  at  parade,  until  I  was  dressing  for 
mess,  when  he  stalked  into  my  room,  and  stretching  himself  on  a  sofa,  said, 
after  a  pause, 

"  Well,  old  boy,  I've  been  and  gone  and  done  it." 

"  Been  and  gone  and  done  what  ?  "  I  asked,  for,  by  the  laws  of  retaliation, 
I  was  bound  to  tease  him  a  little. 

"  Confound  you,  what  an  idiot  you  are  !  "  was  the  complimentary  rejoinder. 
"  Why,  my  dear  fellow,  the  truth  is,  that,  like  most  of  my  unfortunate  sex,  I 
have  at  last  turned  into  that  most  tortuous  path  called  love,  and  surrendered 
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myself  Lu  the  machinations  of  beautiful  woman.     The  long  and  the  short  of  it 
is — I  am  engaged  to  be  married  !  " 

••  Good  Heavens  !  Kane  !  "  I  exclaimed,  "what  next?  You  married  !  Who 
on  earth  is  she  ?  I  know  of  no  heiress  down  here  !  " 

"  She  is  no  heiress,"  said  the  captain;  "  but  she  is  what  is  much  better — the 
sweetest,  dearest,  most  lovable " 

••  (  M  course  .'"  I  said,  "  but  no  heiress  !  My  dear  Fane,  you  cannot  mean 
what  you  say  ?  " 

••  1  should  be  sorry  if  I  did  not,"  was  the  cool  reply;  "anil  you  must  be 
more  of  a  fool,  Fred,  than  I  took  you  for,  if  you  cannot  see  that  Florence 
Aspeden  is  worth  all  the  heiresses  upon  earth,  and  is  the  embodiment  of  all 
that  is  lovely  and  winning  in  woman " 

••  \o  doubt  of  it,  tout  cela  saute  aux  ycux"  I  answered.  "  But  reflect.  Fane; 
it  would  be  utter  madness  in  you  to  marry  anything  but  an  heire».  I.ove  in  a 
cottage  is  not  your  style.  You  were  not  made  for  a  small  house,  one  maid- 
servant, and  dinner " 

••  Ah  !  "  laughed  F'ane,  "you  are  bringing  my  former  nonsense  against  me. 
Some  would  say  I  was  committing  worse   folly  now,  but  believe   me,  Fred,  the 
folly  even  of  the  heart  is  better  than  the  calculating  wisdom  of  the  world.     I 
do  not  hesitate  to  say  that  if  Florence  had  fortune  I  should   prefer  it,  for 
a  rauricn  as  I  was  made  to  spend  money;  but  as  she  has   not,  I  love  In 
dearly  to  think  about  it,  and  my  father,  I  have  no  doubt,  will  s<>  te  my 

majority,  and  we  shall  get  on  stunningly.     So  marry  for  lore,  Fred,  if  you  take 
my  adv; 

"A  rather  different  opinion  to  that  which  you  inculcated  so  strenuously 
a  month  ago,"  I  observed,  smiling;  "but  let  me  congratulate  you,  old  fellow, 
with  all  my  heart.  Ton  my  word,  I  am  very  glad,  for  I  always  felt  afraid  you 
would,  like  Morvillier's  garcon,  resist  all  the  attractions  of  a  woman  until  the 
'•cent  mille  Sens,'  and  then,  without  hesitation,  declare  '•J'epousc?  But  you 
were  too  good  to  be  spoiled." 

"As  for  my  goodness,  there's  not  much  of  that,"  replied  Fane;  "I  am 
afraid  I  am  much  better  off  than  I  deserve.  I  wrote  to  the  governor  last  night: 
'id  boy  !  he  will  do  anything  /  ask  him.  By  the  by,  Mary  will  be  married 
soon  too.  I  hope  you  are  not  tpris  in  that  quarter.  Fred  ?  -pray  do  not  faint 
i  are.  J/y  Florence,  who  can  do  anything  she  likes  with  anybody  (do 
you  think  any  one  could  be  angry  with  her  1}  coaxed  old  Aspeden  int<> 
senting  to  Mary's  marriage  with  a  fellow  she  really  is  in  love  with — (iraham,  a 
barrister.  I  think  she  would  have  had  more  difficulty  with  the  lady-n1. 
if  a  letter  had  not  most  opportunely  come  from  Graham  this  morning,  announc- 
ing the  agreeable  fact  that  he  had  lots  of  tin  left  him  HIT  v.  I  wish 
somebody  would  do  the  same  by  me.  And  so  this  (iraham  will  fly  down  on 
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the  wings  of  love — represented  in  these  days  by  the  express  train — to-morrow 
evening." 

"  And  how  about  the  foreign  service,  Fane  ? "  I  could  not  help  asking. 
"  And  do  you  intend  going  to  London  to-morrow  ?  " 

"  I  made  those  two  resolutions  under  very  different  circumstances  to  the 
present,  my  dear  fellow,"  laughed  Fane:  "the  first,  when  I  determined  to  cut 
away  from  Florence  altogether,  as  the  only  chance  of  forgetting  her;  and  the 
second,  when  I  thought  poor  Mount  was  an  accepted  lover,  and  I  confess  that 
I  did  not  feel  to  have  stoicism  enough  to  witness  his  happiness.  But  how 
absurd  it  seems  that  /  should  nave  lanen  in  love,"  continued  he;  "  /,  that 
defied  the  charms  of  all  the  "venuses  upon  eartn — the  last  person  any  one 
would  have  taken  for  a  marrying  man.  I  am  considerably  astonished  myself  ! 
But  I  suppose  love  is  like  the  whooping-cough,  one  must  have  it  some  time  or 
other."  And  with  these  words  the  gallant  captain  raised  himself  from  the 
sofa,  lighted  a  cigar,  and,  strolling  out  of  the  room,  mounted  his  horse  for 
Woodlands,  where  he  was  engaged  of  course  to  dinner  that  evening. 

And  now,  gentle  reader,  what  more  is  there  to  tell  ?  I  fear  as  it  is  I  have 
written  too  "  much  about  nothing,"  and  as  thou  hast,  I  doubt  not,  a  fine  imag- 
ination, what  need  to  tell  how  Lord  Avanley  and  Mr.  Aspeden  arranged 
matters,  not  like  the  cross  papas  in  books  and  dramas,  but  amicably,  as  gentle- 
men should;  how  merrily  the  bells  pealed  for  the  double  wedding;  how  I,  as 
garfon  d'honneur,  flirted  with  the  bridesmaids  to  my  heart's  content;  how  Fane 
is  my  friend,  par  excellence,  still,  and  how  his  love  is  all  the  stronger  for  having 
"  come  late,"  he  says.  How  all  the  young  ladies  hated  Florence,  and  all  the 
mammas  and  chaperones  blessed  her  for  having  carried  off  the  "fascinating 
younger  son,"  until  his  brother  Lord  Castleton  dying  at  the  baths,  Fane 
succeeded  of  course  to  the  title;  how  she  is,  if  possible,  even  more  charming 
as  Lady  Castleton  than  as  Florence  Aspeden,  and  how  they  were  really  heart- 
happy  until  the  Crimean  campaign  separated  them;  and  how  she  turns  her 
beautiful  eyes  ever  to  the  East  and  heeds  not,  save  to  repulse,  the  crowd  of 
admirers  who  seek  to  render  her  forgetful  of  her  soldier-husband. 

True  wife  as  she  is,  may  he  live  to  come  back  with  laurels  hardly  won, 
still  to  hold  her  his  dearest  treasure. 

May  i,  1856.— Fane  has  come  back  all  safe.  I  hope,  dear  reader,  you 
are  as  glad  as  I  am.  He  has  distinguished  himself  stunningly,  and  is  now 
lieutenant-colonel  of  the  dear  old  noth.  You  have  gloried  in  the  charge  of 
ours  at  Balaklava,  but  as  I  have  not  whispered  to  you  my  name,  you  cannot 
possibly  divine  that  a  rascally  Russian  gave  me  a  cut  on  the  sword-arm  that 
very  day  in  question,  which  laid  me  hors  dc  combat,  but  got  me  my  majority. 

\\VI1  may  I,  as  well  as  Fane,  bless  the  remembrance  of  Layton  Rise,  for 
if  I  had  never  made  the  acquaintance  of  Mary  Aspeden — I  mean  Graham — I 
6—23 
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might  never  have  known  her  belle-sxur  (who  is  now  shaking  her  head  at  me  for 
writing  about  her),  and  whom,  either  through  my  interesting  appearance  when 
I  returned  home  on  the  sick-list,  and  my  manifold  Crimean  adventures,  or 
through  the  usual  perversity  of  women,  who  will  fall  always  in  love  with  scamps 
who  do  not  deserve  half  their  goodness— (Edith,  you  shall  not  look  over  my 
shoulder) — I  prevailed  on  to  accept  my  noble  self  and  Lancer  uniform,  with 
the  " puppyism"  shaken  pretty  well  out  of  it  !  And  so  here  we  are  rery  happy 
of  course. — "  As  yet,"  suggests  Edith. 

Ah  !  Fane  and  I  little  knew — poor  unhappy  wretches  that  we  were — what 
our  fate  was  preparing  for  us  when  it  led  us  discontented  blasts  and  ennuyrs 
down  to  our  Country  Quarters  ! 
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I. 

THE  ACQUAINTANCE  I  MADE  IN  THE  TRAIN  TO  BADEN. 

WE  had  just  stopped  at  Epernay  to  take  the  customary  glass  of  champagne. 

"  Wretched  stuff,  isn't  it  ? "  said  my  sole  compagnon  de  voyage. 

"  Abominable  !  as  bad  as  the  worst  gooseberry  ever  palmed  off  with  an 
unblushing  Sillery  seal  and  an  exorbitant  price  by  that  upright  and  incorruptible 
class  the  British  merchant,"  I  answered,  laughing,  and  looking  at  him  for  the 
first  time. 

He  was  a  fine-looking  fellow,  probably  about  thirty,  with  golden-colored 
hair  and  regular  features,  that  would  have  charmed  Lavater  save  for  a  some- 
thing, one  could  hardly  say  what,  that  told  a  physiognomy  of  irresolution. 
With  a  vacillating  man  I  never  had  any  patience  yet.  If  Esau  choose  to  be 
foolish  and  sell  his  birthright  (and  when  you  are  hungry  I  can  quite  fancy  a 
savory  mess  being  more  attractive  than  an  indefinite  heritage),  I  like  him  to  do 
it  with  a  dash  and  a  spirit  and  a  will  of  his  own,  not  to  stand  shilly-shallying 
between  the  two,  hankering  after  the  one,  yet  wondering  whether  the  other  is 
not  better,  till  all  steam  and  flavor  is  gone  out  of  his  mess,  and,  like  the  dog 
of  ^sopian  fame,  he  loses  both  meats  in  that  fathomless  river  which  washes 
wavering  purposes  far  away  into  that  bottomless  sea,  where  idle  regrets  lie 
buried  never  to  be  recalled. 

He  laughed. 

"  What  class  is  upright  and  incorruptible  ?  Not  the  much-vaunted  middle 
class,  I  am  sure.  If  we  want  swindles,  frauds,  and  unlawful  extortions,  we 
must  go,  then,  for  most  of  them  to  the  manufacturers,  who  lecture  on  '  Probity  ' 
at  the  Mechanics'  Institute,  and  grind  their  Hands  down  to  destitution  and  a 
strike;  the  parsons,  who  trade  in  livings  against  their  ordination  oaths,  and 
weep  in  their  pulpits  as  our  actors  on  their  boards,  to  draw  crowded  houses — I 
mean  churches;  the  great  surgeons,  who  sentimentalize  at  committees  over  the 
good  they  are  permitted  to  do,  the  suffering  Heaven  allows  them  to  alleviate, 
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and  operate,  knowing  it  will  be  useless  and  fatal,  just  to  pocket  the  hundred- 
pound  fee.  If  the  middle  class  is  so  beautifully  moral,  'tis  a  pity  it  isn't  a  triile 
more  honest.  Do  you  smoke  ?  Try  one  of  these." 

"  Thank  you.     You're  going  to  Baden,  I  suppose,  as  I  am  ? " 

"Yes,  it's  the  Queen  of  Bads,  isn't  it?  One  can't  tire  of  Baden;  those  two 
poplars  at  its  entrance  are  two  sentinels  that  won't  let  in  the  worry  and  bore- 
dom of  the  work-a-day  world  into  its  Armida's  gardens." 

"No,  but  it's  a  pity  some  of  its  golden  apples  are  rather  Dead  Sea  fruit," 
said  I,  laughing.  "  One  can't  help  obeying  that  witching  mandate  '  Faites 
votre  jeu,'  but  one  pays  a  devil  of  a  price  for  those  confounded  little  cards 
sometimes." 

A  certain  impatient  shade  went  over  his  face,  as  if  he,  too,  had  paid  a 
devil  of  a  price  to  that  Circe  that  lurks  under  the  tempting  green  tables,  but 
he  laughed. 

••  \Vell,  is  there  any  pleasure  for  which  one  doesn't  pay  some  time  or  other  ? 
Montaigne  says,  on  the  footsteps  of  every  enjoyment  there  follows  a  satiety 
that  looks  almost  like  penitence;  but  satiety's  better  than  monotony  without 
excitement.  Don't  you  think  so?  It  would  be  better  of  the  two  to  die  in 
one's  cups  than  of  hypochondria.  I  would  rather  have  been  Dick  Steele  than 
Cowper." 

"Certainly  I  do.  I  like  my  curry  hot,  and  wouldn't  give  a  rush  for  it  with- 
out plenty  of  sauce  piqtiante;  c-n  meme  temps,  there's  a  medium  between  no 
pepper  at  all  and  such  a  lot  of  cayenne  that  it  excoriates  one's  throat." 

"  Perhaps.     But  when  one  has  the  sauce  piquante,  as  you  call  it,  in  one's 
hands,  one's  very  apt  to  take  too  much  of  it.     I  defy  anybody  to  stand  quietly 
by  in  the  Kursaal,  and  help  backing  the  colors;  and,  if  one  pays  as  you 
one  pays  for  excitement,  and  that  is  worth  more  than  most  of  the  things  we 
buy,  and  our  gaming's  not  worse  in  its  effect  than  that  gambling  legitimized 
in  England  and  patronized  in  the  Stock  Exchange.      \\'e  only  ruin  ourselv 
those  great  gamesters  may  involve  thousands.     Ah,  here  are  the  black  and 
white  bars.     We've  crossed   the   Kehl,  then.     We  shan't  be  long  before  we 
reach  Goes." 

"Are  you  in  a  hurry  to  get  to  Baden  ?"  I  asked,  innocently. 
He  smiled  a  little  consciously,  I  thought. 

"Oh,  no;  but  lam  expected  there  for  dinner  at  seven,  that  is  all,  at  the 
Badischer  Hof." 

"  By  some  fair  lady,  sans  doute,  or  you  wouldn't  be  in  such  a  deuce  of  a 
hurry  to  get  over  the  ground  so  fast,"  thought  I,  as  he  lapsed  into  silence, 
smoking  his  Manilla  and  turning  over  the  leaves  of  a  Galignani.  I  liked  him: 
I  have  a  knack  of  liking  people  at  first  sight,  which  has  led  me  into  a  good 
many  pitfalls  before  now,  but  of  which  I  shall  never  break  myself,  I  believ- 
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my  grave.  He  interested  me,  I  did  not  know  why,  and  when  he  offered  me  a 
seat  in  the  carriage  that  waited  for  him  at  the  station,  as  I  was  going,  too,  to 
the  Badischer  Hof,  I  accepted  it  willingly,  though  we  Englishmen  are  as  shy 
of  chance  acquaintances  as  a  rat  of  a  lurcher,  and  freeze  ourselves  into  statues 
at  a  moment's  notice  if  we  are  insulted  by  a  civility  from  somebody  we  "  don't 
know." 

"  Pray  don't  thank  me.  I  am  most  happy  to  have  brought  you  here. 
Good-by.  We  shall  meet  at  the  Kursaal  or  the  Conversation,  or  somewhere, 
to-morrow,"  he  said,  as  he  turned  to  a  waiter.  "  Quels  sont  les  appartemens 
de  Lord  Trevanion  ?  montrez-les  moi;  "  and  went  quickly  up  the  stairs.  I 
followed  him,  the  rooms  I  had  bespoken  lying  in  the  same  direction,  and  as  the 
man  threw  open  the  door  for  him  of  one  of  the  salons,  I  saw  a  woman  rise  and 
meet  him  with  an  exclamation  of  delight.  I  was  right  as  to  the  cause  of  his 
impatience  to  reach  Baden,  and  I  laughed,  as  I  dressed,  to  think  how  secure  we 
are  to  guess  aright  if  at  the  bottom  of  every  weakness,  mischief,  madness,  or 
folly,  one  suspects — a  woman  ! 

It  was  one  of  Baden's  fullest  seasons.  Royal  princes  were  as  plentiful  as 
trout  in  April,  and  cabinet  ministers  in  degage  morning  toilettes  took  it  easy 
for  once  in  the  year;  statesmen,  ministers,  and  literati,  betted  at  the  Jockey 
Club,  punted  at  the  roulette-table,  chatted  with  Vivier,  and  jested  at  Emile  de 
Girardin's.  There  were  the  handsomest  women  of  the  Belgravian  haute  voice, 
and  the  most  charming  of  the  "  societe  Fran9aise."  M.  Benazet's  ingenuity 
was  taxed  to  the  utmost  to  furnish  every  divertissement  that  could  be  devised; 
and  in  the  land  of  sunshine,  music,  gayety,  and  fashion,  a  bona  fide  invalid, 
carrying  a  burden  of  dyspepsia  or  phthisis,  would  have  looked  as  out  of  place 
as  a  theological  article  in  a  lively  magazine,  or  those  new  glass  trucks  of  Bibles, 
with  their  vendors  shouting  texts  as  the  tinman  calls  "  Muff-eehs  !  "  or  the 
gardeners  "  Buy  flors  all  a  blawin  ! "  as  we  see  them  just  now  in  our  London 
streets,  thanks  to  Exeter  Hall,  who,  though  it  hisses  theatres,  and  calls  their 
managers  servants  of  Satan,  is  not  above  copying  their  mode  of  placard  and 
advertisement. 

Baden  was  full,  and  I  met  plenty  of  people  I  knew  in  the  Conversation  the 
morning  after  I  arrived.  Almost  one  of  the  first  I  saw  was  my  fellow-traveller, 
whom  I  encountered  on  the  staircase,  with  the  lady  of  whose  welcome  of  him 
I  had  caught  a  glimpse,  and  in  whom  I  recognized  Eva  Boville,  an  intimate 
friend  of  my  sister's,  a  daughter  of  old  Trevanion's,  who,  it  seemed,  was  just 
recently  engaged  to  the  man  whom  I  had  met  in  the  train.  He  was  one  of  the 
Chesterfields  of  Dorset,  a  family  as  proud  as  Lucifer  but  as  poor  as  beggars, 
who  had  lost  their  coronet  fighting  for  the  "  White  Rose  and  the  long  heads 
of  hair"  with  Derwent-water  and  Dundee.  He  was  an  attache  to  one  of  our 
legations;  a  fellow  that  won  on  you  strangely,  I  couldn't  tell  you  why,  a  mixt- 
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ure  of  sweetness  and  recklessness,  of  gay  spirits  and  extreme  depression,  that 
never  made  you  certain  of  what  mood  you  would  find  him  in,  and  yet  made 
you  like  him  in  all,  against  your  better  sense,  and  be  as  tender  over,  and 
tolerant  of  him  as  you  would  be  of  a  woman.  His  was  a  love-engagement, 
that  was  plain  to  see.  He  loved  Eva  Boville,  I  believe,  as  dearly  as  a  man 
could;  he  was  proud  of  her,  of  having  won  her,  with  her  beauty,  her  grace, 
her  birth;  he  was  never  weary  of  her  society;  he  cared  for  no  other  woman, 
and  the  greatest  beauties  in  Baden  passed  by  him  unnoticed.  But  int- 
one thing  I  fancied  he  loved  as  dearly,  perhaps  more  dearly  than  he  did  h,er, 
and  that  was  the  fatal  syren,  the  charmed  Circe,  the  resistless  fairy,  who 
beckons  us  to  the  green  tables,  and  hands  us  a  cup  that,  if  we  taste  it,  we 
cannot  set  down,  as  delicious  as  brandy,  as  seductive  as  opium,  as  dangerous 
as  absinthe — the  Circe  that  lies  in  the  whirl  of  the  Roulette  and  the  chances 
of  Trente-et-Un.  She  had  no  rival  in  her  own  sex,  but  I  fancied  she  had  one 
in  the  all-seductive  syren  of  Chance,  that  sits  behind  the  croupier's  elbow  in 
the  gas-lit  salons  of  the  Kursaal.  I  was  but  too  right ! 

"  Don't  go  to  the  gaming-rooms,  Cyril,"  I  heard  her  whisper  to  him,  that 
night,  in  the  ball-room  at  the  Kursaal. 

He  laughed:   "  Why,  my  dearest  ?  " 

"  I  don't  know;  I  can  give  you  no  good  reason,  perhaps;  but  I  have  a 
horror  of  them.  One  of  my  uncles,  years  ago,  when  there  were  hells  in  St. 
James's  Street,  gamed  away  all  his  fortune  at  Rouge-et-Noir,  and  shot  himself 
in  despair." 

'•  1  won't  make  so  tragic  an  ending,"  laughed   Chesterfield,  though  he  gave 
a  half-shudder  as  she  spoke.     "  He  hadn't  what  I  have  to  bind  him  to  lit 
could  never  despair  while  I  have  you." 

••  15m  do  promise  me — do.  I  never  tease  you  about  anything — but  if  you 
would  promise  me  this  !  " 

He  looked  fondly  down  into  her  eyes,  but  shook  his  head,  laughingly. 
''No,  I  am  not  fond  of  promising.  I  would  never  break  promises;  and  one 
can  never  be  sure  how  far  one  may  be  able  to  keep  them.  There  is  the  music 
again — are  your  ready  ?  " 

He  whirled  her  round  in  a  waltz,  and  I  daresay  soon  made  her  forget  his 
refusal.  Women,  at  one  kind  word,  forgive  us  fifty  unkind  ones,  and,  like 
spaniels,  lick  our  hands  for  a  single  caress,  and  pass  over  all  the  blows  before 
it.  He  put  her  into  her  carriage  very  tenderly  that  night,  and  bent  his  head 
for  a  farewell  touch  of  her  lips  as  he  gave  her  her  fan,  and  stood  looking  after 
her  as  they  drove  away;  but,  ten  minutes  after,  he  joined  us,  and  was  punting 
at  the  roulette  with  reckless  eagerness.  Oh,  the  women  who  trust  us  !  it's 
well  for  them  they  don't  see  us  when  their  backs  are  turned  !  Fair  amie 
lectrice,  when  you  lay  your  glossy  head  on  your  pillow,  picturing  your  dearly 
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beloved  Charlie  smoking  a  solitary  cigar,  looking  at  your  photograph  by  the 
starlight,  and  dedicating  all  his  midnight  thoughts  to  you,  if  you  could  but  see 
how  he  passes  the  small  hours,  and  how  very  agreeably  he  can  console  himself 
for  your  absence,  I  wonder  if  you'd  give  him  such  a  sweet  smile  when  you  hear 
his  step  on  the  staircase  next  day  ?  But,  soyez  tranquille.  Charlie  may  love 
you  very  well  for  all  that;  it  is  only  that  the  leopard  cannot  change  his  spots, 
and  you,  being  a  little  lamb,  cannot  understand  his  liking  for  lairs  that  have  no 
attraction  for  you. 

Chesterfield  played  recklessly,  but  his  good  and  bad  fortune  ran  pretty 
evenly,  and  he  did  not  lose  much. 

"  Didn't  I  hear  Eva  ask  you  not  to  play  ? "  I  said,  as  we  left  the  Kursaal 
together.  A  rapid  cloud  passed  over  his  face: 

"You  did.  She  is  right,  no  doubt:  it  were  wiser,  possibly,  to  cut  the  place 
altogether;  the  infernal  intoxication  will  get  the  better  of  me  some  day  and  I 
shall  beggar  myself  to  my  last  sovereign.  But  I  cannot  resist  it  all  the  same; 
the  longing  for  its  excitement  comes  to  me  as  the  craving  for  drink,  I  suppose, 
to  drunkards.  I  don't  care  a  hang  for  the  money  I  win  when  I  have  won  it, 
but  for  the  hazard  I  could  stake  my  life  at  times.  I  would  not  give  my 
promise  to  her  for  worlds;  I  dare  not;  I  should  break  it  if  I  did." 

"Yet,"  said  I,  "I  often  think  what  a  set  of  fools  we  are  to  fling  our 
fortunes  on  the  turn  of  a  wheel,  the  color  of  a  card.  I  love  play,  like  you; 
but,  on  my  life,  it  might  make  one  shun  it  to  see  those  poor  devils  who  have 
hung  about  the  tables  all  their  days,  who  have  lost  their  wealth,  and  their 
lands,  and  their  peace,  waiting  on  its  caprices,  yet  still  stand  hovering  there, 
playing  the  ganu;  in  imagination,  hugging  in  fancy,  as  Paul  d'lvoi  says  some- 
where, the  gold  which  they  haven't  a  shilling  left  to  try  and  win,  and  hunger- 
ing for  the  hazard  to  which  they  have  lost  all." 

"  True  enough.     And  to  think  one  may  some  day  be  like  them  ! " 

I  stared  at  him  and  laughed.  "  You,  vraiment  !  I  wonder  how  Eva 
Boville  would  relish  a  ruined  gamester  for  her  husband  !  " 

He  turned  very  pale  in  the  gaslight,  and  stopped  me  impatiently.  "  Hush, 
for  Heaven's  sake  !  Jests  are  very  near  truth  sometimes."  Then  he  laughed 
that  very  silvery  laugh,  that  oughtn't  to  have  had  any  dash  of  bitterness  even 
in  it.  "  I'm  not  ruined  yet  quite;  and  some  men  make  very  lucky  coups, 
you  know,  at  the  green-table.  Good-night,  my  dear  fellow  !  How  bright 
the  stars  are;  brighter  than  our  gaslights  !  My  cigar's  gone  out;  give  me 
a  fusee,  will  you  ?" 
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II. 


HOW    THE    TWO    KIVA1.S    FOUGHT    FOR    EMPIRE. 

"OH  !  the  gay  dalliance  of  our  life  in  Egypt  !"  as  Cleopatra  has  it  in  Mr. 
Tennyson's  dream  of  fair  women;  how  pleasantly  the  days  went  by  in  amusing, 
bewitching,  ever  dear,  never  dull  Baden,  where  we  kept  the  ball  ever  in  the 
air;  and  that  lover  of  good  things,  Catullus  himself,  couldn't  have  complained 
of  being  bored  if  he'd  been  amongst  us.  The  creme  de  la  creme  of  Europe, 
from  emperors  to  authors,  from  diplomatists  t  >  belles,  had  congregated  there, 
and  the  Austrian  band  in  the  Kiosque  played  merrily  through  the  summer 
days,  and  the  gaslights  of  the  crowded  Kursaal  burned  bright  through  the 
summer  nights,  anil  we  laughed,  and  flirted,  and  betted,  and  played,  and  left 
ennui  and  misanthropy  behind  us,  for  once,  in  the  light,  pleasant  atmosphere 
of  the  Queen  of  Bails,  where  M.  Benazet  burned  electric  light  for  the  dt 
lion  of  his  guests,  though  all  the  rest  of  the  world  might  b<  ;ed  to 

darkness  and   tallow -candles;   and  with  the   private  theatre,  tin  Club, 

and  the  Conversation,  Kouge-et-Noir,  Roulette,  and  a  charming  Comtes> 
de  Vougeot,  who  being  a  little  Legitimist,  vowed  she  hated  me  for  having  that 
Suisse   parvenu,  that   Empereur  Tibere  croix  d'honneur,  but  made  her    : 
more  pleasant  than  most  people's  love,    I   enjoyed   that  August  exceedingly. 
Staying  myself  at  the  Badischer  Hot",  where  Chesterfield  had  not  been  able  to 
get  rooms,  I  saw  a  good  deal  of  the  Trevanion  family,  and  of  him.     Trevanion 
himself  was  an  agreeable  fellow,  who  lived  more   than  up  to  hi*  income,  which 
was   limited   for  a    peer's;  his   wife  was  equally  pleasant,  to  my  last' 
though  some  did  say  she  was  horridly  proud;   but,  to  be  sure,  //; 
who  were  not  in  her  monde,  and  envied  her  style  (private  pique,  mon  ami,  lies 
at  the  bottom  of  most  things),  and    Eva   1    had    known  ever  since   she  was  a 
child — she   was  not   much  more   than  one  in  years   now — and   there  was  about 
her   something  so  soft  and  spiritnel   that  you  would  no  more   have   thought   of 
using  her  roughly  than  of  taking  a  hatchet  to  cut   down  a  harebell.      O 
field  wouldn't,  at   least;  gentle  to  everybody,  he  was    inexpressibly   so  to   her. 
There   was    but   one  thing  that   rivalled    her,    and   held    sovereignty   with    her 
over  him — his  other  idol,  Trente-et-Un.     The  more  I  saw  of  him  the   better   I 
liked  him,  not  that  I  always  sympathized  with  him,  tout  an  contraire.  he 
to  make   me  think   angrily  of  "  Unstable  as   waters,  thou   shall   not  prevail;" 
there  was  something  bi/.arre  and   changeable   that  I  do   not   like   in   anybody, 
yet,  deuce  take  him,  he  fascinated  you,  as  a  woman  might  who   bewitched   you 
against  your  reason,  and   someway  made  you  like  him,  with  all  his  weak; 
and  mutations  of  mood,  more  than  many  better,  or  at  least  more  reliable  men. 
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It  was  very  queer,  but  he  had  a  sort  of  painful  interest  for  me:  he  seemed  to 
me  one  on  whom  Nature  had  lavished  all  her  best  gifts,  but  who  would  throw 
them  all  away  and  come  to  grief  somehow.  He  was  a  great  favorite  of  his 
chef,  he  was  the  darling  of  a  very  exclusive  s'ociety;  nobody  in  Baden  would 
have  shared  my  presentiment,  I  daresay,  who  saw  him  talking  and  laughing 
in  the  Conversation,  exchanging  mots  with  wits,  or  looking  into  his  fiancee's 
eyes  as  he  whirled  her  round  in  a  waltz,  though  they  might  if  they  had  noticed 
him  when  he  was  backing  the  color,  his  eyes  dark,  his  lips  white  with  feverish 
excitation,  spurred  to  greater  recklessness  if  he  lost,  tempted  to  further  risk  if  he 
won,  never  tired  of  the  delicious  excitement,  forgetting  one  love  in  another  for 
the  beckoning  Circe  that  lured  him  in  that  syren  refrain,  "  Faites  votre  jeu, 
messieurs  !  "  Luck  began  to  run  against  him;  he  lost  more  at  the  Baden  tables 
than  even  a  rich  man  could  well  have  afforded,  and  a  rich  man  he  was  not. 

"  He  had  a  fine  fortune  ten  years  ago,"  said  a  man  I  knew,  Powell  of  the 
Carbineers,  one  day  in  the  Kursaal. 

"  Who  had  ? "  said  I.     "  Chesterfield  ? " 

"Yes;  but  he's  made  ducks  and  drakes  of  it.  His  uncle  left  him  a  good 
lot  of  tin,  but  I  don't  fancy  there's  much  of  it  now.  You  know  he's  such  a 
shocking  fellow  for  play;  games  away  no  end.  It  is  deucedly  tempting,  but 
there's  a  medium  in  all  things." 

There  was  a  medium  for  him — a  cool,  unimpressible,  philosophic  sort  of 
fellow;  but  there  was  none  for  Chesterfield.  People  can't  judge  one  another, 
how  should  they?  What  sympathy,  I  wonder,  could  Zeno's  ice-cold  veins  have 
for  the  fire  that  flowed  in  Alcibiades'  ?  How,  possibly,  could  Epicurus,  with 
rose  wreaths  on  his  hair,  and  a  blue-eyed  slave  handing  him  his  opimian,  under- 
stand how  Diogenes,  in  his  most  bearish  moments,  could  take  pleasure  in  a  tub 
and  cabbage-leaves,  in  dirt,  and  a  dark  lantern  ?  How  could  Hannah  More,  I 
should  like  to  know,  guess  the  most  remotely  at  the  organization  of  Heloi'se  ? 
and  how  could  Pitt,  the  ascetic,  measure  the  warm  passions  of  Sheridan  or  Fox  ? 
We  see  but  in  a  glass  darkly,  and  there  only  our  own  reflection,  which  we  look 
at  so  long,  and  so  lovingly,  that  any  other  that  differs  from  it  we  count  as 
deformity  or  abortion.  Powell  couldn't  understand  Chesterfield,  seeing  that 
they  were  as  dissimilar  as  iced  hock  and  burnt  curacao;  but  I  did,  and  I  saw 
that  the  passion  for  play,  which  had  made  ducks  and  drakes  of  his  fortune,  was 
gnawing  in  him  still,  and  drawing  him  resistlessly  into  its  charmed  circle;  that 
he  longed  with  all  his  heart  to  break  the  fascination,  but  that  it  held  him  tight, 
and  exercised  over  him  a  stronger  spell  than  any  that  even  Eva  Boville  could 
cast  upon  him.  She  had  a  dangerous  rival;  with  her  he  would  still  hanker  wist- 
fully for  the  excitement  of  the  green  tables;  absorbed  in  Trente-et-Un,  he  gave 
no  thought  to  his  other  love.  And  yet — though  you  won't  allow  it,  my  dear 
madame,  I  daresay — he  did  love  her  as  fondly,  too,  as  any  man  could. 
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"  What  a  fool  I  was  ever  to  come  into  this  accursed  place  !  "  1  heard 
him  mutter  to  himself  one  morning,  after  the  run  of  luck  had  been  dead 
against  him.  "  If  1  hadn't  come  where  gaming  was  I  might  have  kept  to  my 
resolve." 

"  Why  did  you,  then  ?  " 

He  turned  quickly;  he  didn't  know  I  was  near  him. 

"  The  Uovilles  were  coming — Eva  bade  me  meet  her  here;  could  I  tell  her 
I  was  such  a  coward  that  I  dare  not  venture  within  reach  of  temptation  ? " 

"  Unpleasant,  sans  doute;  but  mightn't  there  be  equal  cowardice  (passez- 
moi  le  mot)  in  not  telling  her?" 

His  lace  flushed. 

"Maybe;  it  would  be  right  that  she  should  know  all  my  weaknesses  and 
follies;  perhaps  I  deceive  her  in  concealing  them,  but  I  cannot  destroy  her 
ideal  of  me — I  cannot  be  the  one  to  tell  her  how  weak  a  fool  is  the  man  she 
loves." 

"  And  it's  as  difficult  to  forswear  the  green  tables  ?  " 

"Yes  !  "  he  said  with  a  bitter  intonation,  that  spoke  more  than  fifty  asseve- 
rations; and  then  he  "laughed,  his  gay,  musical    laugh.     "Plato  says  thr 
created   us   to  be  their  playthings;  if  so,  ninepins  and   kites  may  surely  be 
allowed  to  be  unstable." 

"  Hut  you've  lost  no  end,  haven't  you  ?" 

"  Twenty  thousand  francs  this  morning,  but  the  run  of  luck  must  change. 
Cassagnac  won  his  stakes  and  his  bets  one  after  another  last  night,  why  may 
not  I  to-morrow  ?  " 

Madame  Clos  de  Vougeot  and  I  were  flirting  away  that  night:  we  suited 
one  another  to  a  T.  She  was  a  charming  little  woman.  "Artificial!"  cried 
Ill-nature.  My  dear  madam,  we  know  you  are  all  reality  from  your  pearls  to 
your  smiles,  your  luxuriant  braids  to  your  polite,  little  speeches,  but  if  we  only 
taste  Johannisberg  pur,  I'm  afraid  we  shall  have  to  send  away  most  of  the 
bottles.  Rather  let  us  drink  and  be  thankful,  and  not  spoil  bouquet  and 
flavor  by  impertinent  questions  ! 

••  Cmnme  Cyril  a  1'air  egare  !  "  cried  she.  as  Chesterfield   [Kissed  us.      "  II  a 
perdu  encore  une  fois  peut-etre;  il  joue  toujours  gros  jeu.     C'est  donn 
mais    -mon  Dieu,  comme  c'est  seduisant  la  rouleite  !" 

"<  Hi,  Cyril,  they  tell  me  M.  Toralhier  lost  his  last  florin  at  Trente-et-Un 
yesterday,"  said  Kva  Boville  to  him  in  her  innocence,  when  they  were  alone. 
"  He  was  a  rich  man  when  he  came  to  I'.aden.  What  a  strange  infatuation  it 
is  to  risk  beggary  on  the  color  of  a  card,  the  turn  of  an  ivory  ball,  to  spend  a 
lifetime  waiting  on  the  caprices  of  Chance,  to  lose  wealth,  time,  peace,  some- 
times life  itself,  following  the  fickle  changes  of  accident  !  It  is  an  insanity, 
surely  !  I  watched  you  to-day  at  the  table,  and  I  wished  you  would  not  go 
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there.  It  is  foolish  of  me,  I  daresay,  but  you  are  so  altered  when  you  play; 
your  lips  are  white,  your  eyes  feverish,  your  face  so  worn  and  haggard,  I 
wonder  you  find  pleasure  in  it." 

He  held  her  closer  to  him,  kissing  her  fondly  and  passionately  with  lips 
that  trembled  upon  hers. 

"  You  would  wonder  at  much  that  is  in  my  heart;  better  for  your  own 
peace  that  you  should  never  know  it.  I  love  you  dearly,  you  know,  though  1 
am  little  worthy  you.  But  if  any  can  save  me  it  is  you  alone.  I  promise  you, 
on  my  word  of  honor,  I  will  not  stake  another  farthing  at  those  accursed 
tables." 

For  many  days  the  ball  clicked  against  the  points,  and  the  croupiers  raked 
in  the  florins  and  francs,  the  old  punters  pricked  their  printed  tickets,  and  the 
pretty  decoy  ducks  with  fictitious  titles  played  with  the  bank's  own  gold,  the 
sealed  rolls  of  Naps  fell  softly  on  the  green  cloth,  and  "  Rien  ne  va  plus  !  "- 
"  Trente-Deux — Rouge — Pair  et  passe  ! "  echoed  through  the  hall,  but  the 
croupiers  and  spies  looked  vainly  for  Chesterfield. 


III. 

HOW    CIRCE    CONQUERED. 

ONE  night  we  were  gathered  in  the  Kursaal  as  usual,  the  gas  in  the  chan- 
deliers burning  brightly  down  on  the  tables,  the  dashing  women  glittering  with 
jewels  and  inimitable  toilettes,  the  men  with  cordons  in  their  buttonholes,  the 
pensioners  of  the  bank  playing  and  chatting  pleasantly  with  tempting  pigeons, 
the  visitors  the  pick  of  Europe,  princes  and  nobles,  statesmen  and  aristocrats, 
punting  away,  but  looking  smiling,  impassive,  indifferent— in  seeming,  at  Irust. 
All  was  calm  and  hushed;  no  despair,  or  oaths,  or  anything  So  ill-bred  as 
innocent  vielles  filles  fancy  when  they  throw  up  their  eyes  in  horror  at  the 
whispers  of  a  gaming-table;  and  in  the  silence  there  was  only  the  click  of  the 
ball  and  the  monotonous  refrain  of  the  croupiers  and  the  whisper  of  the  pretty 
women. 

I  had  just  put  three  Naps  a  cheval  on  three  chances  of  the  roulette,  when 
I  saw  Chesterfield  standing  by  me.  Others  might  look  impassive,  he  didn't; 
he  was  pale,  and  his  lips  worked,  and  his  eyes  had  a  wild,  longing  look  in 
them,  like  a  dog's  thirsting  for  water.  He  pushed  his  way  to  the  roulette-table, 
and  staked  upon  the  red.  Absorbed  in  my  own  game,  I  did  not  heed  his  till, 
having  given  the  bank  its  gain  in  zeros  to  the  amount  of  twenty  Naps'  In 
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my  side,  I  retired  from  the  game  with  a  prudence  I  hope  you  will  vote  highly 
commendable,  and  then  I  noticed  Chesterfield.  He  was  a  strange  contrast  to 
the  laughing,  impassive,  and  controlled  people  round  him;  the  veins  were 
swelled  out  on  his  forehead,  his  lips  parched  and  drawn  tight  across  his  teeth, 
his  eyes  glittered  unnaturally,  as  if  with  delirium  or  madness,  and  his  hand 
trembled  as  he  put  down  his  stakes.  His  system  was  to  double  always  when 
he  lost:  that  system  he  had  pursued  now.  Black  had  appeared  eleven  times, 
the  color  surely  must  change  !  He  waited,  his  breath  coming  short  and  thick 
in  the  agonized  impatience  of  his  suspense.  A  twelfth  time,  black  ! — a 
thirteenth,  black  !  He  lost  !  The  croupier  raked  away  the  seven  thousand 
florins  to  which  his  stakes  had  swelled.  Without  a  word,  without  looking  to 
the  right  or  left,  his  face  more  the  hue  of  a  dead  than  a  living  man's,  he  pushed 
his  way  out  of  the  hall. 

"  Voila  votre  pauvre  diable  qui  va  quitter  1'enfer  pour  chercher  un  asile 
moins  chaiul  dans  le  purgatoire  !  "  said  Clos  de  Vougeot,  with  a  laugh. 

It  was  only  a  heartless  jest,  but  someway  it  chilled  my  blood  as  if  it  had 
been  a  prophecy,  and  1  followed  him  out  of  the  Kursaal.  I  lost  him  in  the 
dim  shadows  of  the  night,  grayer  and  more  confusing  still  after  the  gas 
of  the  gilded  halls  I  had  just  left,  for  there  was  but  little  light  from  a  new 
moon,  and  the  stormy  clouds  drifting  over  the  sky  hid  the  stars  from  sight; 
but  I  guessed  he  would  have  gone  on  to  his  hotel  after  leaving  the  roulette- 
table  so  abruptly,  and  impelled  by  a  sudden  impulse  I  went  there  too — why, 
I  could  hardly  tell  you.  Monsieur  had  just  entered,  the  porter  told  me,  and  I 
ran  up  the  staircase  to  Chesterfield's  rooms.  The  door  was  shut  but  not 
locked.  I  opened  it  without  knocking.  Again,  I  could  not  tell  you  why,  a 
horrible,  feverish,  unreasoning  anxiety  possessed  me  to  be  ///  time — for  what 
1  hardly  paused  to  realize  or  define.  He  stood  with  his  back  to  me,  and 
the  glitter  of  a  pistol-barrel  as  he  raised  his  hand  upwards  to  his  head.  Clos 
de  Vougeot's  devilish  jest  was  a  prophetic  one.  With  a  spring  as  though  he- 
were  my  murderer,  and  it  were  my  life  that  hung  in  the  balance.  1  crossed  the 
room,  anil  struck  his  arm  with  a  jerk  that  discharged  the  pistol  in  the  air,  and 
sent  the  bullet  hissing  through  the  heavy  curtains  that  shrouded  the  window. 

"  Chesterfield,  good  Heaven  !   what  are  you  about?" 

He  turned  on  me  fiercely,  his  eyes  glittering  like  a  madman,  wrenching  his 
arm  from  my  grasp,  he  who  was  generally  as  gentle  as  a  woman. 

"  Who  told  you  to  come  here?     Get  out,  and  let  me  be." 

"  I  will  not  let  you  be  till  you  are  sane." 

"Sane?  I  am  sane  enough,"  he  cried,  with  a  laugh  that  rang  horridly 
clear  in  the  silent  night.  "  Would  I  were  mail.  Let  me  alone.  You  have 
balked  me  once,  but  there  is  another  chance-left." 

He  wrenched  his  arm  again  from  me,  and  leaned  over  the  table  to  reach 
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the  other  pistol,  but  before  he  could  lay  his  hand  on  it,  I  flung  it  away  through 
the  second  window,  which  by  accident  was  open,  out  into  the  garden  below. 

"  You  are  mad,  for  the  time  being,  and  I  shall  treat  you  as  though  you 
were,  till  you  listen  to  reason.  Calm  yourself,  for  Heaven's  sake,  for  the  sake 
of  your  manhood,  your  courage,  your  honor,  for  the  sake  of  the  woman  you 
say  you  love.  Your  life  is  not  your  own  to  throw  away  like  this." 

The  best  spell  I  could  have  used  was  her  name.  The  feverish  glare  faded 
from  his  eyes,  his  lips  quivered  painfully,  and  his  head  sank  upon  his  arms. 

"  My  God  !  do  not  speak  to  me  of  her." 

"  And  why  ?  Is  she  not  your  promised  wife  ?  Has  she  no  influence  on 
your  fate,  no  claim  to  your  remembrance  ? " 

He  signed  me  to  silence. 

"  Every  title,  every  claim.  I  have  loved  her  dearly,  but  I  have  loved  play 
better.  Barely  a  week  ago  I  promised  her  as  solemnly  as  a  man  could  never 
to  go  to  the  roulette  again.  She  did  not  know  the  extent  of  my  losses,  nor  did 
I  tell  her  them,  but  I  gave  her  my  word  of  honor,  and  I  have  broken  it  !  I 
resisted  the  temptation,  Heaven  knows  with  what  effect;  no  drunkard  struggling 
against  his  curse  ever  struggled  more  firmly  than  I  against  mine.  But  last 
night  Cassagnac  told  me  of  his  run  of  luck  at  Homburg.  Debts  of  honor 
pressed  on  me.  Why,  I  thought,  might  not  I  make  a  similar  coup  and  retrieve 
all  I  had  lost  ?  Fool  that  I  was,  I  entered  the  Kursaal,  resolved  to  stake  but 
once.  I  heard  the  click  of  the  ball,  the  voices  of  the  croupiers,  the  soft  fall  of 
the  gold.  I  forgot  honor,  wisdom,  prudence,  everything;  the  old  delirium  came 
upon  me  too  strong  for  me  to  have  any  strength  against  it.  I  had  no  power 
to  pause  till  I  was  ruined,  til-I  I  had  lost  all  !  Great  Heaven,  what  a  madman 
I  have  been  !  Disgraced  in  my  own  eyes,  what  shall  I  be  in  hers  ? " 

"  You  will  not  tell  her,  then  ?  " 

"  Tell  her  !  do  you  think  I  could  tell  her?  It  would  be  good  news  for  her, 
truly,  that  she  is  loved  so  little  that  a  game  of  Trente-et-Un  is  dearer,  has  so 
little  influence  that  her  lover  could  forget  her,  and  fling  away  all,  even  honor, 
for  her  rival— Play  ?  I,  who  could  not  give  her  a  moment's  pain,  how  should 
I  deal  the  deathblow  to  her  trust  and  faith  ?  I  could  no  more  tell  her  that  I 
broke  my  word  than  I  could  shoot  a  spaniel  as  it  licked  my  hand.  You  asked 
me  once  yourself  in  jest  how  she  would  like  a  ruined  gambler  for  a  husband." 

His  voice  was  choked  with  sobs  he  vainly  tried  to  conceal.  Trente-et-Un 
has  had  many  victims,  but  I  doubt  if  ever  one  who  lost  more  to  it  than  he.  I 
tried  to  reason  with  him  and  to  calm  him  as  best  I  could.  I  put  before  him 
how  willingly  women  who  love  us  forgive — Heaven  help  them  ! — any  sins  and 
weaknesses  with  which  we  wrong  them.  I  urged  him  strongly  to  tell  her  and 
her  father  frankly  all,  so  that  they  might  no  longer  urge  him  to  stay  on  this 
hotbed  of  his  pet  temptation.  I  pressed  him  to  leave  Baden  at  once;  from  such 
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a  Circe  there  is  no  safety  save  in  flight;  but  I  could  not  persuade  him  into  an 
avowal  of  his  losses. 

"  No,  no,"  he  said,  persistently,  "  I  could  not  tell  her — I  could  not.  You 
do  not  know  what  it  is  to  be  loved  by  a  woman,  noble,  pure,  guileless  herself, 
and  to  have  deceived  and  wronged  her  trust  in  you.  That  I  am  beggared  for 
the  time  they  must  learn,  if  I  cannot  in  any  way  retrieve  what  I  have  flung 
away.  How  I  can  I  do  not  see  as  yet,  but  some  way  I  will  find,  so  that  I  need 
never  wring  her  heart  by  telling  her  I  betrayed  my  word." 

"  You  are  wrong,  to  my  mind,"  said  I.  "  A  sin  confessed  is  half  atoned, 
and  more  than  half,  and  were  I  you  I  should  not  be  afraid  of  trusting  Eva 
Boville's  mercy.  I  should  fear  infinitely  more  living  with  her  day  after  day 
with  a  wrong  untold,  and  a  secret,  like  Luther's  devil,  everlastingly  be 
us.  Besides,  if  you  tell  her,  you  can  leave  Baden  at  once;  she  will  not  urge 
you  to  stay.  And  if  you  stay,  another  twenty-four  hours  may  find  you 
again " 

"No.  no!"  he  said,  passionately,  "I  swear  I  will  never  go  near  those 
accursed  tables  again.  Indeed,  had  I  the  will,  I  have  not  the  power;  1  have 
lost  all  available  money  there  already.  Great  Heaven  !  what  a  fool,  a  madman, 
I  have  been,  1,  who  had  so  bright  a  future  before  me — wealth,  peace,  honor, 
self-respect,  all  squandered  !  Most  suicides  throw  away  a  darkened  life,  I 
have  murdered  the  fairest  and  brightest  future  man  ever  had  to  smile  on 
him  !  " 

I  did  not  leave  him  till  he  was  so  much  calmed  that  I  feared  no  repetition 
of  that  night's  attempted  drama.  I  should  not  have  left  him  then,  but  a  message 
had  called  me  on  important  business  to  Goes,  to  meet  a  brother  of  mine  who 
was  passing  through  there  from  Berlin,  and  I  left  the  Bad  by  an  early  train.  I 
would  gladly  have  stayed  if  I  could.  Chesterfield  interested  me  powerfully; 
he  saddened  me,  too;  there  seemed  something  so  contradictory  and  bizarre 
in  a  fate  that  appeared  to  compel  a  man  highly-gifted,  fortune-favored, 
tempered,  talented,  anil  liked  by  all,  to  work  out  his  own  ruin  so  devoutly,  and 
murder  his  brightest  prospects  with  such  reckless  persistence.  I  have 
regretted,  bitterly  regretted,  that  I  left  him.  Ah,  mon  ami,  we  should  have 
few  regrets  if  we  could  see  to-day  what  to-morrow  will  bring  forth,  prepare  for 
the  hurricane,  and  seek  shelter  before  the  storm  ! 

It  was  forty-eight  hours  after  that  when  I  drove  back  to  Baden;  the  days 
were  sultry,  and  I  chose  a  night-drive  rather  than  the  train.  The  silvery 
beams  of  the  dawn  were  streaking  the  pearly  gray  of  the  sky  far  away  among 
the  hills,  the  mosses  at  the  roots  of  the  birches  and  pines  were  glistering  with 
the  morning  dews,  the  birds  were  waking  up  with  a  gleeful  carol  to  greet  the 
sunrise;  it  was  a  strange  contrast  from  the  open  country  to  the  town,  stranger 
still,  too,  opposite  the  Kursaal,  where  the  gas  chandeliers  were  burning,  and 
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the  women  laughed  with  the  diamonds  on  their  dresses  and  the  rouge  on  their 
cheeks,  where  the  carriages  with  their  liveried  footmen  and  emblazoned  panels 
waited  outside  the  doors,  while  the  roulette  turned  and  the  gold  fell  smoothly 
on  the  green  cloth,  and  the  men  and  women  flirted  and  intrigued,  and  gamed 
away  their  stakes,  within.  As  I  drove  past  the  Kursaal  I  saw  a  crowd  gathered 
a  few  yards  from  it — a  crowd  that  swelled  and  grew  as  one  by  one  the  people 
left  the  gaming-tables  and  came  out  into  the  gray  air  of  the  coming  dawn, 
some  going  to  their  carriages,  some  lounging  carelessly  away,  others  joining 
the  little  group. 

Why  did  the  sight  of  that  crowd  chill  me  as  though  they  were  gathered 
to  take  me  up  for  theft  or  murder?  Heaven  knows!  Without  stopping  to 
reason,  I  threw  the  reins  to  the  groom,  sprang  down,  and  pushed  my  way 
through  the  knot  of  people. 

In  the  midst  of  them  lay  the  dead  body  of  a  man,  his  face  white  and  calm, 
save  where  the  brow  was  knit  as  if  with  pain,  his  lips  blue  and  slightly  parted, 
his  right  hand  clenched  upon  a  pistol-butt,  and  on  his  left  temple,  from  which 
they  had  pushed  the  silky  golden  hair,  a  dark  round  orifice,  through  which  the 
ball  had  entered  to  the  brain.  And  through  the  crowd  ran  a  whisper  "  Lost 
at  roulette — shot  himself  !  " 

"  Chesterfield '!  good  Heaven  !  why,  I  lent  him  a  hundred  Naps  only  an 
hour  ago,"  said  Cassagnac,  lounging  up. 

"Ah  !  il  est  alle  au  purgatoire,  comme  je  vous  1'avais  preclit,"  laughed  Clos 
de  Vougeot,  passing  to  his  carriage.  For  the  devilish  jest  I  could  have  knocked 
him  down,  but  a  mist  came  betore  my  eyes,  1  turned  sick  and  faint,  knelt  down 
by  the  dead  body,  and  I  could  have  wept  like  a  woman,  though  I  had  seen 
dead  and  dying  men  enough  before  then  !  I  guessed  well  enough  how  it  was, 
his  old  delirium  had  come  upon  him;  he  had  borrowed  hoping  to  retrieve  his 
shattered  fortunes,  hoping  to  cover  his  ruin  before  the  woman  he  loved  could 
learn  it;  he  had  lost  again,  and  honor,  peace,  all  gone,  he  in  despair  had  fled 
in  a  madman's  haste  and  agony  from  the  life  which  now  was  tainted  with  dis- 
honor. /  guessed  the  story  easily,  but  the  white  cold  lips  could  never  move 
again  to  tell  it:  there  he  lay,  in  the  soft  silvery  dawn; — UK  AD,  while  the  green 
woodlands  stirred  with  awakening  life,  and  the  birds  sang  under  the  forest 
leaves,  and  the  river  glanced  in  the  morning  light,  and  the  world  roused, 
laughing  for  another  summer  day,  and  the  woman  who  loved  him  slept, 
dreaming  golden  innocent  dreams  of  a  future  that  never  would  come. 

Last  August  I  stood  in  the  Kursaal  at  Baden,  pondering  again  on  that 
strange  passion  for  Play  which  none  of  us  can  resist  while  the  spell  is  upon  us 
— that  is  witching  as  woman,  dangerous  as  drink,  insatiable  as  death — that  has 
claimed  more  victims  than  the  noblest  cause  for  which  men  ever  fought  and 
fell,  and  won  more  sacrifices  than  the  fairest  idol.  The  roulette  was  turning 
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in  its  metal  disk,  the  gold  was  lying  on  the  green  tables,  the  jewelled  women 
were  laughing  and  playing  in  the  halls  where  he  had  worked  out  his  doom.  I 
thought  of  him  bitterly,  sadly,  regretfully;  but  in  the  whirl  of  ever-changing 
life,  a  woman  old  while  yet  young,  widowed  before  she  was  a  wife,  with  i-yes 
that  never  smile  and  lips  that  never  laugh,  and  cheeks  on  which  dangerous 
hectic  burns  and  fades,  and  I  who  now  write  his  story — a  story  sad  but  com- 
mon enough — are  the  only  ones  who  remember  the  beauty,  the  talent,  the 
happiness,  the  peace,  the  honor  that  he,  poor  fellow  !  so  madly  poured  out  on 
the  altars  of  TRKNTE-ET-UN. 
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